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Oxidation of Monochloroacetic Acid by Potassium 
Permanganate at Waue-iengths 366 and 
436 /ic/x with Uranyl Salt as Photosensitiser. 

By J. C. Ghosh and B. B. Ray. 

Ill a previous paper Ghosli, Narayamimrti and Ray (Z. j)hysikaL 
Chem.^ 1935, B 29 , 236) published the lesults of an investigation 
on the oxidation of inaiidelic acid by methylene blue with uranyl 
nitrate as photosensitiser. Mandelic acid is easily oxidised into 
phenylpyruvic acid which decomposes to produce benzaldehyde. 
It was found that almost every collision between the excited uranyl 
ion with mandelic acid results in this oxidative change. In this 
paper, the photo-oxidation of monochloroacetic acid, which is a much 
stabler compound, has been studied using potassium permanganate 
as the oxidant. 

The experimental arrangement is the same as described in the 
previous paper, the source of light being a point-source quartz 
mercury lamp from which parallel beams of light were obtained 
by using quartz lenses. The reaction cells were made of fused quartz 
plates sealed into one another without cement and had the dimensions 
I '8 cm. XI ’8 cm. X 0*5 cm. The following filters were used for 
monocliromatism : 

436 /X/X-— Schott and Gen Blue filter {U4)“f2 cm. of 2% copper 
sulphate solution in water. 

366 /x/x— Chance Bros. U. V. filter (i mm.) + 2 cm. of 2% copper 
sulphate solution in water. 

The liquid filters were contained in quartz cells and were placed 
between the lens and the reaction cell. 

The course of reaction was followed by observing the change in 
concentration of potassiunvpermanganate. The concentration in the 
reaction cell was measured hy observing the absorption of light at 
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540 /tft with the aid of a Konig-Marten spectrophotometer. At the 
concentration used, the uranyl sulphate iu the mixture does not i)er- 
ccptibly affect the spectrophotometric readings. On plotting tlie 
values of log tan 0, {0 being the spectrophotometric angle) agaimst the 
corresjionding concentration of KMnO^, a straight line was olrtained. 
In any experiment, therefore, the observed value of 6 at any moment 
becomes a measure of the concentration of KMnt)^ at that inoment. 

E X P E S I M E N T A I, . 

Rideal and KTorrish {Froc. Roy. Soc., 1923, A, 103, 342) have shown 
that ultraviolet light of wave-length 366 p-f/. as also visible light, have 
no action on a solution of potassium permanganate. 

No change in concentration of potassium permanganate jvas also 
observed when(i) a mixture of oooosM-KMnOi and o’lM-nionochloro- 
acetic acid was illuminated by light of A.=366/xju, or (h) when a 
mixture of o’l M-uranyl sulphate and o'ooos M-KMu04 was similarly 
exposed. 

■ Also, no reaction was found to take place when a mixture of potas- 
sium pennanganate, monochloroacetic acid and uranyl sulphate was 
kept in the dark. 

When, however, the mixture' was exposed to radiation 366 
there was gradual decolourisation of potassium permanganate showing 
that reaction was taking place. The reaction is purely ■ zero-molecular 
with respect to KMnO^. 

The following is a typical example. 

zX-v/ zxt gives the number of g. molecules of KMUO4 reacting 
pjer unit area of the solution of 5 mm. thickness per sec. . There is 
no induction period. 

Table la. 

KMn04Conc. = o'ooosiM. CH2CICOOH conc.=oTM. U()aS04 
conc.=oTM. H2SO4 cone. — a'slV. 

Temp.=30°. Incident intensity =2650 erg-s/sec. cm®, at 366 /r/4. 


Time. 

Spectrophoto 

reading. 

Cone, of KMnO^. 

At 

0 _ sec. 

- 65^5 

5*0 X 


5600 

6 r 5 

3*9 X 

1*5 

4860 

' 6 o *5 

3*6x10”'* 

1*4 

7300 

57‘5 

3*8 X 10"^ 


8380 

56-0 

,3*4x10*^' 

1*5 
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Tabi.e I&. 

KMiiO^ conc.“ 0 'ooo 42 M. CH 2 CICOOH coiic.=o“o3M, 
UO2SO4 coiic. = o*iM. H2SO4 coiic. — sN. 

Temp. = 30°, Incident mtensity = 930 ergs/sec. cm® at 436 


Time, 

Spectrophoto 

reading. 

Cone, of KMnOi. ~ x ipn 

0 sec. 

64'o 

4*5 X lo'^M 

4740 

63*7 

4*2 X lo"^ 0*32" 

8760 

6i‘7 

3*9 X 10“^ 0-34 



Mean o' 33 


The radiation absorbed by uranyl sulphate in the mixture which 
is the only photo-active material in the system was calculated by the 
approximate formula, 

where lo = intensity of incident radiation/ measured by Moll galvano- 
meter and thermopile ; ej = enhanced extinction coeiScient of uranyl 
sulphate in presence of monochloroacetic acid; ci =coucentration 
of uranyl sulphate ; 63= extinction coefficient of potassium per- 

manganate and C2=coucentration of potassium permanganate. 

The extinction coefficients were measured by means of a Moll 
galvanometer and thermopile, calibrated against a standard Hefner 
lamp tested by the Bureau of Standards. The intensities of light 
incident and transmitted through the solution were measured and the 
molar extinction coefficient detennined from the equation 

. - Ig-loge 1 1 
. c.d. 

where c is the concentration of tlie solution and d, the thickness. 

Table II gives the extinction coefficient of pota^ium permanga- 
nate in sulphuric acid solution at wave-length 366 


£i£i_ 


eiCi +62^2 


.. (i) 
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Table II. 


Radiation 

transinittfd 


KlVInOi cone. 

, d. 

bv 

h. 

e. 

6-8 X lo-mi 

0*5 cm. 

30S0 ergs 

1600 ergs 

1900 

2*3 X 10"^ 

0*5 

3080 

2450 

2020 

3*0 X 10-^ 

1*0 

2100 

1130 

2050 

Mean ' 2000 


This value of the extinction coefficient of KM11O4 was veiified 
by taking- photographs of absorption spectra of a 4*7 x solution 

of KMn04 by means of a Hilger spectrograph with a rotating sector. 
From the absorption curve the value of ild logiA lo/J^ at wave- 
length 366 jw/x was found to be 0*38, so that 

e= ^ log lo /If —1860 
c. a 


At43.6/x/A, I log 10 I JIf= 0*045. e = 220. 

The experimental results are recorded belowr ^ 


Composition of 
solution. 

KMnOi 


Table III. 


Extinction coefiicient e at 

436 fifjL, ^66 fxfi. 


220 


2000 


UO2SO4 in presence of excess 6*5 10 

of CHgClCOOH . 

It will be noted that a zero-molecular velocity coustantj that is, a 
constant velocity of reaction as indicated by the rate of ditsappearaiice 
of KMn04 must lead to the conclusion that the radiant energy absorbed 
by the uraiiyl ion in solution is independent of the relative concentra- 
tion of I'CMn04 and its reduction product; that is in equation (i), 
egcs is practically constant, whether it be due to KMn04 or a mixture 
of KMn04 and its reduction product. 

This was verified in the following* way. To a definite coiicenti'a- 
tioii of IvMn04 in sulphuric acid, different concentrations of oxalic 
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■acid were added ^ there being excess of peiiiianganate in each case, 
and tliC' absorption of the solutions ■ were measured. The radiation 
366 absorbed were found to be practically the same in all cases. 


Tabt^e IV. 


Comp, of solu. 

(5 mm. thick) 

Cone, of KMn04 
in the mixture. 

Incident 

infensit}^ 

Radiation 

absorbed. 

( 2 c.c. o'oo245M-KMn04 
] 5 c.c. 5Ar-E[2S04 
(2 c.c, water 

5 ‘ 4 xio "4 M 

3000 ergs 

1 1^0 ergs 

f 2 c.c. 0*00245 M-Iv]\In04 

55 c.c. 5^-1-12304 

1 0*5 c.c. o'oixW-oxalic acid 
(. 1*5 c.c. water 

4*25 X , 

Do. 

1120 

( 2 c.c. 0*00245 KM11O4 
)5c.c. 5N-H2SO4 
} I c.c. 0*01 N-oxalic acid 
VI c.c. water 

3*2 X 10“^ 

Do. 

mo 


This result was confirmed by taking photographs of absorption 
spectra of the following solutions by means of a Hiiger spectrograph 
with a rotating sector. 


Table 


Composition of solution. 


Couc. of K]\In 04 
in the mixture. 


10 c.c, o-oosssM-KMiiO^ 
20 c.c. 7 N-IT2S04 
20 c.c. water 


47 X 10 “'^ M 


r 10 c.c. o'oo235 M-KMnO^ 

3 20 c.c. 7 N-H2SO4 ^ ^ 3‘9 X xo"4 

1 2 c.c. o'oi N-oxalic acid 
C 18 c.c. water 

/ 10 c.c. o'oo235 M-KMn04 

) 20 c.c. 7 iV I-I2SO4 ^ ^ 2*65 X io~^ 

1 5 c.c. 0*01 iV-oxalic acid 
CiS c.c. water 

The three absorption curves of the solutions were found to be 
practically identical, which confirms the view that in reaction of 
KMn04 with iiionochloroacetic acid, the value of in equation 
(i) remains practically constant. . 

Effect of Cone, of Monochloroacetic Acid on the Velocity of 
The velocity of reaction was" found to be dependent on the 
cone, of monochloroacetic acid, decreasing with decrease in concentra- 
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tioii of the acceptor. The reciprocal of the velocity plotted against 
the reciprocal of concentration of CH2CICOOH gave a straight line. 

TabpeVL 

KM11O4 cone. = 4^2 X UO2SO4 cone. = 0 ’08 7M. H2vSu.| 

cone. — 3N. Temp. = 29®. A=436/x/i. 

Jo — 1030 ergs. Energy absorbed by U0.jvS04 = 250 ergs. No, of 
quanta absorbed/sec. 0111^ = 5*5 x 10^^. 


Cone, of CH2CICOOH 

... 0*033 M 

0.05M 

o’lAI 

0*2M 

At 

... 0*34 

0*43 

0*57 

0*66 

Quantum efficiency 

... o'o38 

0*048 

0*063 

0*073 


The significance of these results will be discussed later. 

Influence of the Energy of Radiation absorbed by the Phoiosen^ 
sitiser and the Concentration of the Photosensitiser on the Velocity of 
Reaction, — ^’The velocity of .reaction increases with increase in concen- 
tration of the sensitiser IJO2SO4, until at higher concentration it 
becomes practically constant. In the fifth column of Table VII are 
given the calculated velocity of reaction according to the equation 


~ Jabs by TJQg 
i + 9’o8[U02] 


... (a) 


Tabue VII. 

CHgCICOOH coiic. = o’i M. KMn04 conc, = 4'2 x H2SO4 

conc, = 3N: Temp. = 29®. 

(a) Incident intensity^ 1030 ergs/sec. at A -436 /i/i. 


I. 

Cone, of 
UO2SO4. 

2. , 3* 

Radiation No. of quanta 
absorbed by absorbed/sec. 
UO2SO4 cm 2 . 

0*0218 M 

70 ergs 

1*57 X 10^3 

0*0436 

m 

3*0 X 10^ 

0*0653 

m 

4*3 X 10^3 

0*0871 

249 

5*5 X 10^3 

0*1511 

373 

8*3 X 10^3 

0*2267 

526 

1 1 *9 X 10^3 


4 * 

5 - 

6. 

^ X loll 

At 

VeL calc, frtmi 
eq. (n). 

Quantum 

efficiency. 

Obs. 

026 

0*24 

O'lO 

0*38 

0*40 

0*077 

0*47 

0*49 taking Kq 

0*067 

0*67 

~4*i X io “3 

0*57 

0*063 

0*68 

0*65 

0*05 

0*70 

0*70 

, 0*036 
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Tabw VII Iconid.) 

( 5 ) Incident intensity =3360 ergs/sec. cm^« at /\ = 366/i/x. 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5* 

6. 

o’osiS M 

283 ergs 

o’53 X 10^^ 

1*02 

0*94 

0*12 

o’o436 

54^’ 

I'O X 10^4 

1*47 

1*50 

0*09 

0-0653 

770 

1*4 X 10^4 

i*8q 

1*88 taking Kq 
— 3*9 X 10“^ 

0*082 

0*0871 

975 

1*8 X 10^4 

2*05 

2U2 

0*07 

0*1511 

1490 

2*8 X 10^4 

2*29 

2*40 

0*05 

0*2^67 

1925 

3 ‘6 X 10^^ 

2'45 

2 '45 

0*042 


Velocity Constanl and Intensily of Incident Light . — The intensity 
of incident radiation was varied by using quartz lenses of different 
focal lengths. 

TABnK VIII. 

KMn04 cone. = 5*1 x 10""^ M. CH2CICOOH conc. = o‘i M. 
H12SO4 cone. = 2*6 N. Temp. = 29*^. 


Cone, of 
IJOavSO.|. 

/o at ■ 
S66juju. 

Kq X 10^' 

I'o at X'o X lo^k 

366^^4. 

Is 

K'e 

0*05 M 

4190 ergs 

1*98 

2650 ergs 1*21 

1-58 

i ' 6 s 

0*1 

4190 

2 '33 

2650 1*49 

rs8 

1-56 


It will thus be seen that with other experimental factors remain- 
ing the same, the velocity of reaction is directly proportional to the 
intensity of incident radiation. 


Temperature Coefficient. 
TabjoK IX. 


KMnO^ conc. = s ’3 x 

CH2aC00H coiic. = o-o8M. 

H2VSO4 conc. = a*S N. 

10 = 2870 crgs/sec. 

cm®, at \=366fifi. 

Temp. Cone, of UO2SO4. 

^KIOU. 

At 

Temp, coeff. (per 10”); 

30 ** 0*067 M 

I’ 33 ] 

1 


1*02 

40" 

1*26 J 



30^ , ' , 0*0335 

l‘Dl" 

1 

1 

, rQ 4 ^ , 


1*0^] 

1 . ■' - 
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Teiiiperattire coefficient is thus approximately equal to unity. 

DIvSCUSSION. ' 

From the experimental results it follows that any mccliaiiism of 
reaction that may be proposed for this photo-sensitised oxidation ^ 
should be in a position to explain the following facts : 

(i) The velocity of reaction is zero-molecular with respect to 
potassium permanganate. 

(it) With other factors remaining constant, the reciprocal of the 
velocity of reaction plotted against the reciprocal of the concentration 
of monochloroacetic acid, is a straight line. 

{in) The velocity of reaction is directly p)roportional to the inten- 
sity of incident radiation. 

(iv) The velocity of reaction is' influenced by change in concentra- 
tion of uraiiyl sulphate, according to the following equation 


ZF 


= Ko 


Jabs by XJO2 
-h9*o8[U02 ] 


when concentration of monochloroacetic acid is o’lM. 

All these characteristics can be explained if we assume the follow- 
ing mechanism of reaction. 


.. 1^: 


UO2 + J1V — ^ UO2 [excited.] 


ua. 


UOo ' + fluorescent radiation 


UO2 + UO2 


2UO0 


UO.2 + CHgClCOOH — ->-UO + oxidation product 
UO + KMUO4 — ^ UOg + reduction product 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Equating the stationary concentration of u6*2) we get for the 
velocity of oxidation of monochloroacetic acid the following 
equation : — 

hhi by UO2 

(a) 


Aa: 


fe^-CMc] 


fe^ + fesCudsl + fe^CMc] 

where [Me] is the cone, of monochloroacetic acid. 

The fluorescence of uranyl salts has been studied by Wawilow 
(Z. Physik', igsS, 50 , s 6 ). Reactions (i), (2) and (3) above, give the 
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iiiecliaiiism of fluorescent radiation in pure aqueous solution. The 
intensity of fluorescent radiation was found by Wawilow to be qiiaiiti» 
tatively expressed by the equation 

h= y +3 45 Xio 2C ... (b) 


where C is the concentration of uranyl salt in g./c.c., L is the 
observed fluorescent intensity and Lo is the limiting value of the 
fluorescent intensity when the cone, of uranyl salt is infinitely small, 
that is, reaction (3) does not take place. Under this limiting condi- 
tion, every UO 2-ion excited by absorbed radiation re-emits the same 
...as fluorescent radiation. We may write equation (b) in the form 


L.= 


L o 

i-hs45Xio'^C Lo 


or 


L = 


Lo 

I + 2*84 X lo'^C 


ic) 


Since Lq was found to have the experimental value o’Sa. 

If C be expressed in g. inol/litre, L= — ... (d) 

i-fQpIUOa] 

Now considering reactions (i), (2) and {3) above, we get 

r ^ -^abs by UOs feg 

Nhv * + ks [UO2] 

= JabH £_ 

Nhv ' I + k^lk^ [UO3] 

From W^awilow’s experimental data on the emission of fluorescent 
radiation by uranyl salts, it is, therefoi'e, possible to find out the value 
of ks/feo, which from equation (d) is equal to 99 

or k^—gg fecj. 

The values of A’3 and ^4, which depend upon the kinetic collision, 
have practically the same magnitude, if we assume that each collisoii 
between the excited ion of UO3 and a normal UO 2-1011 or a mono- 
chloroacetic acid molecule leads to chemical transformation. 

Hence ^4 = fes = 99 ^3. 

Equation (a) may, therefore, be wi'itten as 

3 
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Ax _ Jab^ b y UO 2 fc4 [Me] 

At ZV/iv k2 k 4 [Ale] ?c;;5 

^ fc2T&4[Mo] 

= ‘ ' ^4 [Ale] I __ /X 

"ivVv”" ‘ /v >2 + /v 4 [Ale] * I +’cyo8[u6 j ' 

(where the eone* of CHoClCOOII is o*i AI). 

= . - where K = 

Nhv ‘ I + 9 o8 [UO^] k 2 + k \ [Aic] * 

The values of Kq recorded in Table VHI are, therefore, identical 
with kiNhv. Again from equation (a) 


At 

Ax 


Nhv Nhv 

I I 

abs abs 


fea + fes r uQa] 
/C4 [Me] 


Thus the values of [UO2] and Jabs remaining constant, the reciprocal 
of velocity, Af/Ax, plotted against the reciprocal of concentration 
of inonocliloroacetic acid should give a straight line and this has been 
found to be the case. • 

Quantum Efficiency , — Equation (e) indicates that the quantum 
efficiency of the oxidation of monochloroacetic acid, vdiicli is equal to 
Ax I At 1 1 ahs I Nhv will he dependent on the concentration of mono- 
chloroacetic acid. For large concentration of the acid, the value of 

[AIc]/fe2 + ^4 [AIc] becomes practically equal to unity, so that 
equation (c) reduces to the form 


A X Ja bs I 

At Nhv " I + 9 08 [UO2] * 

The quantum efiiciency gradually falls off with increasing concen- 
tration of uranyl sulphate, as more and more of the liglit al^sorbed is 
dissipated by collision of the second kind. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
Thi? University, Dacca. 


Received November i6, 1935. 



Action of Dyestuffs and other Substances on Milk 
Dehydrogenase. Identity of Schardinger Enzyme 

with Xanthine Oxidase. 

By Kali Pada Basu and Sati Prasad Mukherjee. 

The oxidising enzymes in milk have been the subject of intensive 
investigation by the Cambridge School and lately also by Wieland and 
his collaborators. There is a fundamental difference of opinion 
between the Cambridge School and Wielaiid with regard to these 
oxidising enzymes. Although Morgan, Stewart and Hopkins {Proc, 
Roy, Soc., 1922, B 9 $, 909) doubted that one and the same enzyme 
should be able to oxidise two substances of such widely different 
nature as xanthine and aldehydes, later observations and publications 
from the Cambridge School have always supported the view that one 
and only one enzyme is responsible for oxidising both the substances. 
Wieland, on the other hand, maintains that two different enzymes in 
milk are responsible for the oxidation of the substances of the purine 
group and the aldehydes. The experimental evidences from the two 
laboratories might be briefly discussed. 

Dixon and Thurlow (Biochem, 1924, 18 , 976) were unable , by 
any means to effect a separation of the enzymes and found by com- 
paring a large number of enzyme preparations from different, milks, a 
striking parallelism between the two activities. The Pn curves of the 
two reactions were found to be very similar. Uric acid was found to 
inhibit both the aldehyde and the xanthine oxidation in the similar 
manner. Wieland and Rosenfeld iAnnalen, X930> 32) found that 

the ratio between the xanthine oxidation capacity and salicylaldehyde 
oxidation capacity increased on keeping and more quickly on shaking 
the milk (Wieland and Macrae, Annalen, 1930, 183 , 217). The power 
of milk to oxidise xanthine gradually increased, whereas the power to 
oxidise aldehyde practically remained constant. Dixon and Thurlow 
explained this as being due to the accelerating effect of fat on xanthine 
oxidation only. Wieland and Rosenfeld could also alter the ratio of 
X-E — Sa-E to about ten times by subjecting the enzyme materials to 
adsorption. 
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However, Wielaiid atid Macrae measiii'ed the time of decoloiirisatioii 
of a given quantity of iiietbylciie blue by milk enzyme separately l>y 
xanthine and by salicylaldehyde and also in the presence of the 
substrates. Contrary to their expectations they did not fnicl a diminu- 
tion in the time for decolourisation of the dyestuiT in I'jresetice of tlie 
two substrates altlioitgii both were present in optiiiiuiu couceiitratioiu 

Sen {BiocJmn. /., 1931,25, S55) iiieasiired the absorption of oxygen 
by the combined system of hypoxauthine and vanillin in presence of 
milk enzyme and observed a somewhat less adsorption than with, the 
more active substrate alone and attributed this to the existence of 
one enzyme only. Wieland and Mitchell {/hinalen, 1932, 492 , 156) 
are of opinion that this might be caused by the mutual inhibitory 
effect of the two substrates on their adsorption on the enzyme surface. 
But they also failed to observe any decrease in the time of decolouri- 
sation of methylene blue by xanthine by the addition of increasing 
amounts of acetaldehyde. 

They also thought that with quiiione as the acceptor the dehy- 
drogenation proceeded a bit more quickly in vessels containing the 
mixture of the two substrates than in vessels containing only one sub- 
strate. It must be remarked, however, that this smimiatioii effect is 
not very pronounced from their data. After the manuscript was ready 
another paper by Booth (Biochem. 1935, 29 , 1732) has appeared 
from the Cambridge laboratory in which the identity of the two 
enzymes is again emphasised. Thus the whole question of the identity 
of the two enzymes responsible for the oxidation of purine bases and 
aldehydes is still open and inquires further investigation. 

Toxic actions of substances of known structure on an enzyme 
would give us some information about the nature of the active 
group in the latter. Investigations in this line were carried out by 
Bamann and Scheniller (Z. physiol, Chein.f 1931, 194 , i) who 
showed that indicators of the type phenolphtlialein, bromotliymol 
blue, etc., have a toxic action on lipase, Quastel (Biochem, /., 1931, 
25 , 62S, S98 ; 1932, 26 , 1685) has tried the action of a series of acidic 
and basic -dyes on dehydrogenase, fumarase and urease, and 
recently Basu and Chakravarti (/. Indian Chem, Soc,j, 1935, 12 , 
82) tried the action of various dyestuffs on proteolytic enzymes, 
trypsin and papain. It should be possible to distinguish between 
apparently closely related enzymes like the different proteiiiases, 
polypeptidases, etc., by taking advantages of the specific toxic action 
of the dyestuffs* 
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Tlie present investigation was, therefore, carried out to determine 
the action of a series of dyestuffs, some narcotics and certain other 
substances on the oxidation of xanthine and of ^ aldehydes by milk 
dehydrogenase in order to find out the nature of the active group 
in the enzyme and also to see whether any of the investigated 
dyestuffs and other substances revealed any difference in behaviour 
towards the oxidation of these substances. It should be possible by 
this means to establish the identity or other wise of the Schardinger 
enzyme with the xanthine oxidase. 

ExPERIM EN TAIv- 

The caseinogen preparation obtained by the method of Dixon and 
Thiirlovv (loc. cii,) was employed as enzyme material. Attempts 
to prepare the cream preparation by the method of Wieland and 
Rosenfeld {loc. cit- cf- also Toyama, Bioclicm. /. Japan, 1933, 17 , 
1 31) did not give satisfactory results. The enzyme material was pre- 
served ill the refrigerator. Absorption measurements were carried out 
in Barer oft- Warburg respirometers at 37°. 

Determination of Opiimum pn and Optimum Conceniraiion 
of the Substrate. 

Using hypoxaiithiiie and aldehydes, Dixon and Thurlow {loc. cii.) 
determined the optimum pn and optimum concentration of the sub- 
strates with methylene blue as the hydrogen acceptor. So far as the 
oxidation in oxygen is concerned, very little data is available w ith re- 
gard to the optiiiium Pn and optimum substrate concentration. 

Optimum pn, — ^IJsing xanthine, salicylaldehyde and acetaldehyde 
with same concentration of the enzyme solution and phosphate buffer 
the following variation of their oxygen uptake was noted with the 
change of pn. 

TabIvE I a. 


Substrate — xanthine* 4 C.c. of 3% caseinogen enzyme prepara- 
tion solution in water brought to desired pn , 2 c.c. of M/30o-xaiithine 
solution at desired pn and 2 c.c. of phosphate buffer (M/3) used. 



Oxygen 

absorption 

i n c. c. 

a t pn 


Time. 

5'2 

6*2 

7-1 

8*0 

9*1 

15 min. ' 

0*0157 

0*0248 

0*0388 

0*0482 

'0*0423 

30 

0*02 16 

0*0362 

0*0469 

0*0603 ' ; 

' 0*050 

60 

o'o2i6 

0*0392 

0*050 


0*0560 
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Tabi,e lb . 

Substrate — salicylaldeliydc. 4'C.c. of 3% enzyme solution, e c.c. of 
M / 100" salicylakleliydc at desired pu and e c c. of phosphate Imffer 


used. 

Ox: 

r g e n absorption in 

c. c'» a t 

pu 

Time. 

5'2 

6*2 

7T 

8’o 

9*1 

15 min. 

0*010 

O’OIO 

0*0212 

(.)*o24r 

0*0267 

30 

0*0143 

0*0162 

0*0299 

0*0372 

0*0362 

60 

0*0162 

0*0196 

0*0352 

0*042 1 

0*041 2 


Table Ic. 


Substrate^ — acetaldehyde, 4 C.c. of enzyme solution, 2 c.c. of Mis- 
acetaldehyde at desired pu and 2 c c. of phosphate buffer used. 



0 X y 

gen a b s 0 

r p t i 0 n 

i n c. c. 

a t pn 

Time 

5*2 

6*2 

7*1 

8*0 

9*1 

15 min. 

0*0072 

0*020 

0*0231 

0*0311 

0*0298 

30 

0*0126 

0*0271 

0*0312 

0*0412 

0*0401 

60 

0*0126 

0*0312 

0*0346 

0*0445 

0*0445 


Tims the optimum pn for the action of milk dehydrogenase using 
xanthine, salicylaldeliydc and acetaldehyde as substrates and molecular 
oxygen as hydrogen acceptor, has been found to be S*o. With methy- 
lene blue as hydrogen acceptor, Wleiand and Rosenfeld obtained pn 8 
as the optimum pa for the oxidation of xanthine and salicylaldeliydc, 
while Dixon and Thurlow with methylene blue and hypoxantliiiie 
found that the reaction velocity was not affected between pn 5*5 and 9. 

Optimum Substrate Concentration , — Using xanthine, salicylalde- 
hyde and acetaldehyde at opiinum pa (i.e., pn 8'o) with the same 
concentration of the enzyme solution and phosphate buffciy the 
following variation of oxygen uptake was noted with the variation 
of substrate concentration. 
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Table Ila. 

Substrate— xaiitliine. 4 C.c. of 3% enzyme solution at pu S’o^ 
2 c.c. of substrate Sit pn S^o and 2 c.c. of pliospliate buffer used. 


Oxygen uptake with substrate cone, of 


Time. 

Ml 400, 

M/800. 

M I 1200. 

M/1600. 

15 min. 

0*0147 

0*0157 c.c. 

0*0514 c.c. 0*0405 c.c. 

30 

0*0249 

0*0264 

0*0642 

0*050 

60 

o'0264 

0*0302 

0*0690 

o'o535 


Table II b 

Substrate — salicylaldelij^de. 4 C.c. of 3% enzyme solution at pn 
S’o; 2 c.c. of substrate at pn S'o and 2 c.c. of phosphate buffer used. 

Oxygen uptake with substrate cone, of 


Time. 

Ml 100. 

Ml 200. 

M/400. 

M/600. 

15 min. 

0*010 c.c. 

0*0172 c.c. 

0*0256 c.c, 

0*0251 c.c. 

30 

0*0162 

0*020 

0*0360 

0*0351 

60 

0’02I9 

0*0236 

0*0402 

0*0382 


Table lie. 

Substrate — acetaldehyde. 4 C.c. of 3% enzyme solution at pn 
8*0; 2 c.c, of substrate at pn S’o and 2 c.c. of phosphate buffer used. 


Oxygen uptake with substrate cone, of 


Time. 

M/6. 

M/io. 

M/20. 

M/30. 

15 min 

0*0092 c.c. 

0*0x32 c.c. 

0*030 C.C. 0*0210 C.C, 

30 

0*0176 

0*020 

0*0395 

0*0331 

60 

0*020 

0*023 

0*0436 

0*0360 


It will be evident from the above that the optimum pn and using 
4 c.c, of 3% enzyme solution at requisite pn in a total volume of 
8 c.c. of the reaction mixture, the followings are the optimum subs- 
trate concentrations. 

Xanthine, M/1200; salicylaldehyde, M/400; acetaldehyde, M/20. 

Experiments with Dyestuffs, 

The effect of the dyestuffs on the oxidation of the substrates, 
xanthine, salicylaldehyde, and acetaldehyde was observed under 
optimum conditions. The method ws to determine the amount of 
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oxygen absorbed in certain periods by the enzyme, the substrate, and 
buffer under optinmni conditions and the same by the substrate, 
buffer and the enzyme which has already been subjected to the action 
of various dyestuffs for half an hour. Comparing the absorption of 
oxygen in l)otli cases, the amount of inhibition produced by the dye- 
stuffs could be calculated. 

Ill the case of the action of the dyestuffs, 4 c.c. of 3% enzyme 
solution at 8‘o, i c.c. of M/3-phosphate buffer and i c.c. of 1 /750- 
dye solution were placed in the Barcroft vessel. The concentration 
of the dye in the vessel was now 1/4500. The vessel was then 
allowed to stay for 1 hour in the thermostat at 37'^ so as to subject 
the enzyme to the action of dyestuff. After this period 2 c.c. of 
the substrate at optimum concentration and previously brought to pn 
S”o and to 37*^, were added quickly to the vessel and thus the 
volume was made up to 8 c.c. The concentration of the dye was now 
1/6000 ill the reaction mixture. The vessel was then shaken. Dupli- 
cate estimations were carried out in every case and the mean results 
were taken. 

The action of a large number of acidic and basic dyestuffs from 
different series, e.g.^ triphenylmethane, inonoazo, tetraazo, dipheiiyl- 
iiietliane, pyronine, thiazine, safranines, the eurliodiiies and also 
hsematoxylin were tried. The results obtained are summarised in the 
following table. 

Table III. 

Mean percentage of inhibition. 

Acidic Dyestuffs. Basic Dyestuffs. 



Xan- 

Acetal- 

Salicylal- 


Xan- 

Acetal- 

Salicylal- 


thine. 

dehyde. 

dehyde. 


thine. 

dehyde. 

dehyde, 

Haeniotoxyliti 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Janus green 

26*6 

21*2 

19*2 

Brytlirosin 

39*5 

41-9 

39*4 

Bthyl violet 

62 

54*1 

48-3 

Soluble I'due 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Methyl violet 

22|9 

2 1 ’9 

irg 

Bosin yellow 

Nil 

' Nil 

Nil 

Methylene violet 

20 ' I 

21*6 

18.4 

Bosin bluish' 

2*7 

Nil 

5*2 

Gentian violet 

38*9 

29*9 

21‘2 

Acid green 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Crystal violet , 

27 

55*7 

46*8 

Orange-G. 

22’3 

20*9 

22*2 

Bismarck brown 

62*5 

60 

57*4 

Neutral red 

Nil 

4*7 

6*9 

Safranine ' 

34*2 

21*5 

22*1 

Congo red 

Nil 

1*9 

5*2 

P 3 ?ronine 

Nil 

1*9 

Nil 

Benzopurpurine 1*5 

2*7 

Nil 

Auramin 

34*9 

37*9 

38*2 

Water blue 

Nil 

3*9 

Nil 

Toluidine blue 

73*8 

75*7 

75.8 

Acid fuchsin 

r*5 

Nil 

Nil 

Brilliant greeii 

9*1 

6*7 

6*8 





Chrj'soidine 

Nil ’ 

2*0 

Nil 



- 


, Malachite green 

J 7*4 

I4'3 

UV9 
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It will be seen from the above results that all the d57’estiirfs behave 
exactly similar towards xanthine and aldehyde oxidation by the 
milk enzyme. Considering* the results as a whole, the acidic dyestuffs 
with the exception of erythroisn and orange-G, aie without any effect 
on the oxidation of the xanthine and the aldehydes and the two 
acidic dyestuffs, erythrosin, and orange-G, inhibit both xanthine and 
aldehyde oxidation to the same extent. All the basic dyestuffs with 
the exception of pyronine and chrysoidine exert a pronounced and 
equal inhibitory effect on the oxidation of xanthine as well as of alde- 
hydes. This action of all the dyestuffs, without any exception, make 
it almost certain that in milk, one and only one oxidising enzyme 
causes the oxidation of purine bases and aldehydes. The active group 
in the enzyme appears to be acidic in nature. 

Experiments with Narcotics, 

111 order to see if narcotics and certain other substances affected 
the oxidation of purine bases and of the aldehydes in a different manner, 
the effect of four narcotics, e-g., diethylurea, ethylurethane, phenyl- 
urethane and phenylurea, as well as of the following substances : viz,) 
pyrogallol, sodium hydrosulphite and gallic acid, ivas determined 
in a manner exactly similar to that for determining the effect of 
dyestuffs. The experimental results are given in the following table. 


Table IV. 

Percentage Inhibition. 


Substrates — > 

Xanthine. 

Salic3daldehyde. 

Acetaldehyde. 

Narcotics. 




Diethylurea 

i ’9 

2 

3*8 

Ethylurethane 

1*7 

o 

0 

Phenylurethane 

1*6 

5*6 

5 

Phenylurea ‘ ^ 

0 

o 

0 

Other substances. 




Pyrogallol 

24*1 

20*1 

26*3 

Sodium hydrosulphite 

1*9 

3‘9 

1*2 

Gallic acid 

11*4 

7 

12*2 

It will be found that 

the four 

narcotics are almost without any 

effect on the oxidation of xanthine 

as well as of the 

two aldehydes. 


3 
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Similar results were obtained by Sen Hoc. cit.). This observation ntiis 
contrary to the views of Keilin on oxidation who holds that narcotics 
have no action on the activity of the oxiclisable system but inhibit 
the activity of the dehydrogenation system. Of the three sul)staiices 
pyrogalloh sodium hydrosiilphite and gallic acid, pyrogallol has got 
a proiioniiced but same inhibitory effect on both oxidations. Sodiitni 
liydrosulphite is without any effect, while gallic acid exerts a slight 
inhibitory action on both the oxidations. 

All these observations point to the identity of the vScliardinger 
enzyme with the xanthine oxidase. 

Summary. 

1. Using the caseinogen preparation of Dixon and Tliitrlow 
with air as the hydrogen accepter, the optimum pn and the optimuni 
substrate concentration of xanthine, salicylaldehyde and acetaldehyde 
oxidations have been determined. 

2. The actions of various acidic and basic dyestuffs, from differ- 
ent series, on the oxidation of xanthine, salicylaldehyde and acetalde- 
hyde by the milk enzyme, have been determined under optimum 
conditions. 

B. It has been found that the acidic dyestuffs with the exception 
of eiythrosin and orange-G are without any effect on the oxidation 
of the xanthine and the aldehydes. All the basic dyestuffs with the 
excei)tioii of pyroiiine and the chtysoidine exert a pronounced and 
equal inhibitory effect on the* oxidation of xanthine as well as of 
aldehydes. The active group in the enzyme appears to be acidic. 

4, The action of four narcotics and three other substances has 
been observed on the same oxidation systems and it has been found 
that the narcotics are without any effect on the oxidation of both 
purine base and aldehydes. Of the three other substances, pyrogallol 
has got a pronounced but same inhibitory effect on both oxidations* 
Sodium liydrosulphite is without any effect, while gallic acid exerts a 
slight inhibitory action on both the oxidations. 

5. All these observations point to the identity of the Schardiiiger 
enzyme with the xanthine oxidase. 

Out thanks are due to Prof. J. C. Ghosh for his interest in our 
work. 

BiocHtmcAt Section, 

CniiMiCAt Laboratories, ■ Received November 7, 1015. 

Dacca University. 



Electronic Theory of Yalency and the Constitution of 
Aromatic Diazo Compounds. 

By PuLiN Bihari Sarkar. 

Though the diazo compounds were discovered in 1S5S by Peter 
Griess and the utility of these in synthetic organic chemistry and in the 
chemistry of dyestuffs have been thoroughly exploited, the problem 
regarding their constitution still remains an open one. 

It is needless to recall the details of controversy or the many mis- 
takes and retractions made on both sides of the rival schools of 
thought. 

Stereoisomerism was all. along advocated by Hantzsch and his 
pupils whilst the structural isomerism was upheld by no less 
authorities than Blomstrand, Jacobson, V-Meyer, von Pechmanii and 
Bamberger. Universal agreement has been reached by both the schools 

regarding the diazonium compounds. Blomstrand *s formula 

being accepted and that of Kekuld, f/>~N=N--X being rejected 
(where f stands for benzene nucleus and X for strong electro-negative 
elements like the halogens). 

The bone of contention is the explanation of the isomeric diazo 
compounds. 

Defects of HanizscVs Views- 

(i) Stereoisomers, in general, resemble one another very closely 
in chemical properties, whereas the syn- and anii-coinpoimds of 
Hantzsch differ very markedly. 

(if) Close resemblance of syn with diazonium compounds, their 
instability and explosive character, led Hantzsch to assume that in 
many' cases,' syn behaves" as 'a pSeudo-diazonium'-^quaibrium ' ex 
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between them not onl}^ in solution but solid solutions of the two are 
frequent. 

{iit} The difference in the absorption spectra of syn- and anti- 
diazotatcs of potassiiini. 

Angeli from his studies of isomeric unsymmetrical azoxy coni- 
poimdSj came to the conclusion that the normal and fi’o-diazotates are 
structural isomers, the corresponding ions having the formuhe 

R“-N = N and R"“N==N respectively, 

O O 

{iv) According to the rival school, Hantzsch has not been able to 
prove satisfactorily that the isomeric non-electrolytic diazo-cyanides as 
well as the diazo-sulphoiiates are true stereoisomers, cyanides and sul- 
phites themselves having tautomeric structures- 

Defects of the Structural Formula so far advocated, 

(i) The main and the gravest objection is that the normal diazo- 
tate of potassium is formulated exactly as the diazoniiim hydroxide, 
whence it follows that once we are to assume diazonium hydroxide as 
a strong base and again as a weak acid. 

in) Existence of the three isomeric diazo-cyanides from ^-anisidine 
obtained by Hantzsch, namely, 

MeCyC6H4““NsN MeO*C6H4-N and MeO‘CGH4"-N 

I II II 

CN NC-N N-CN 

Colourless soluble Labile coloured non-electrolyte. Stable coloured noii” 

electrolyte. electrolyte. 

■was regarded by, Hantzsch himself and his supporters as a very strong 
proof of his stereochemical theory since Bamberger's structural theory 
could only account for trvo of them. 

. A critical examination of the theories so far i^ut forward reveals 
that 

(a) In diazonium salts there is a triple bond between two N atoms, 
one being pentavalent and the other trivaleiit. 

(b) In diazo compounds regarding the accepted Hantzsch-KekiiM 
formula, there is a double bond between the K atoms, both being 
ter valent. 
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Modem Electronic Theory of Valency and Us Deductions, 

It predicts all the cases of isomerism hitherto observed forexaiiiplCj 
ill diazoniuiii conipotitids, which are electrolytes, the only 

fornmla admissible is R — N'^2 I ^ 

The octet theory gives the possible structures of according 

as the electron taken up by X comes from the one or the other of the N 
atom as given below : 

R:N-" ii N: or R.N::N^': 

Both are non-distinguishable from one another and thus isomerism is 
precluded. 

In diazo compounds, however, isomerism is possible according 
as X is attached to one or other of the N atom leading to the formation 
of non-electrolytes as given below. 


R..N. .N: 

(the so-called syn of Hantzsch) 

X 


and 

R..N: :N..X 

(the so-called anti — of Hantzsch) 


We believe Bamberger would have been correct had he given the 
formula for i'yw-diazotate of potassium (lablile, — ^normal) as 

R..N. .N: ^ 

OK 

ThiSj of course, we cannot expect near about 1900, for translated into 
the then classical valency formula one nitrogen would be tetrad and 
the other diad. 

We consider that Hantzsch's stereochemical idea is not at all 
necessary to explain the isomerism of normal and Modiazotates of 
potassiunn 

One noteworthy point is that the electronic theory of valency leads 
to formulation which is really a compromise between the two rival 
schools. It supports Hantzsch's views so far as it concerns the double 
bond between two N atoms; on the other hand, it supports Bamberger s 
views so far as it concerns the pentavalency of the N atom linked with 
R in the case of sy?j-diazo compounds. It also supports Angeli s views. 
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We think this is the main reason why '' syn'" ami diazoiiiuiii 
conipoimcls resemble one another so much. 

The very disproportionate (unequal) sharing of cicclroiis between 
two N atoms is the real cause of the instability of syn conii)OUiiti>s, 

We consider that the structural formuhe based on electronic 
theory of valency as advocated in this paper can meet witii all the 
objections raised by Hantzscli against structural theory. 

Electronic theory can predict the following cases : 

(i) ’When X is strongly electronegative and when the electropositivity 
of the CeHsNa-group is augmented by the substitution of Me or OMe 
in the ortho-position of the benzene nucleus, only diazonium compounds 
will be formed. 

(fi) When X is weakly electronegative or when the electropositivity 
of CoH5X2-group is diminished by the substitution of Br, N()2 j etc., 
in the oiih o or jbara-position of the benzene nucleus, diazo compounds 
will result. 

Hantzscli assumes that the uonnal salts with strong (mineral) 
acids are in the solid state, mainly diazonium but partly (especially the 
halides) solid solutions of diazonium and ^yn-diazo ; in solution they 
give almost entirely the diazonium ions. These can now be better 
explained by the deformation theory of Fajans and on the idea of easy 
conversion of co- valent syii compounds to electro valent diazonium 
compounds. 


IvABORArORV OF IlVORCANIC CHKMlSrRY, 

IlNivERSiry Corw?Gi 5 of Science, 
Caecutta. 
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Aiailable Nitrogen in Tropical Soils. Part I« 

By N. R. Dhar and S.K. Mukhkrjd 

Regarding the amounts of available nitrogen (sum of amnioniacal 
and nitric nitrogen) present in English soils, Russell, (‘^Soil Conditions 
and Plant Growth/' 1932, pp. 237, 475) has stated as follows: — 

normal conditions, the nitrate and ammonia together rarely 
account for more than one per cent, of the nitrogen in the soil. " 

^ ^Usually the total amount of nitrogen is so large in comparison 
with the amount of nitrate that the changes in amount fall within 
the limits of experimental error.” 

^'Neither ainmoiiia nor nitrate normally occurs in the soil in any 
great quantity; a usual lange on land carrying vegetation is from 5 to 
25 parts of nitric nitrogen and about 5 to 10 parts of ammonia per 
million of soil, corresponding to about one to three per cent, of the 
total nitrogen. ” 

The amount of available nitrogen in Russian soils varies from 
0*36 to 46% . 

In foregoing publications {cf. Bhar, ^ ^Influence of Eight on Some 
Biochemical Processes,” 1935), it has been emphasised that the oxida- 
tion processes taking place in the soil are facilitated to a greater extent 
in tropical countries due to sunlight and higher soil temperatures than 
ill temperate climates. It is expected, therefore, that the percentage 
of available nitrogen in the tropical soil is greater than in cold 
countries. 

In order to test this point, we have determined the total, ammonia- 
cal and nitric nitrogen of samples of soils collected from different 
parts of India. Our results can be summarised as follows: — 

Assam (Nyagora tea estate). Four samples of soil analysed ; the 
available nitrogen varies from 25*1 to 40*4% of the total nitrogen, of 
which the variation is from 0*092 to 0*139 % l^he soil. 

Bengal (Dacca and Nadia). Six samples analysed ; the available 
nitrogen varies from ,14*3 to 29*7% of the total nitrogen, of which 
the variation is from 0*057 to 0*227 7^ of the soil. 

Bihar (Pusa). Five samples collected in July 1932 and analysed 
in April 1935 ; the available nitrogen varies from 28*1 to 47*7% of 
the total nitrogen, of which the variation is from 0*0238 to 0*0313 % 
of the soil. ^ ' 

United Provinces {Alhhahsid),. {a) Thirteen samples of ordinary 
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garden soil analysed ; the available nitrogen varies from lo to 3r6% 
of the total nitrogen, of which the variation is from o’o347 to 0^)582% 
of the soil, 

(h) Five samples of niolassed soil of which the C: N ratio is 
constant, analysed ; the available nitrogen varies from 11*7 to 28% of 
the total nitrogen, of which the variation is from o'o437 to 0*09% 
of the soil. 

The Piwjab.— (Raiijitkot, Hiyatpur and Cliliaiiwali) . Three 
samples analysed ; the available nitrogen varies from 13 ’4 to 
15*2% of the total nitrogen, of which the variation is from 0*04 to 
0*0582 % of the soil. 

Madras {Waltdik). Two samples analysed; the available nitrogen 
varies from 15 to 24^9% of the total nitrogen, of which the variation 
is 0*0309 to 0*0625% of the soil. 

The foregoing results show that the amounts of available nitrogen 
varies from 10 to 47*7% of the total nitrogen in the soils collected 
from different parts of India. The percentage of available nitrogen 
of a soil from Bangalore, which is a cool place is 8*5. Hence ' the 
portion of available nitrogen in comparison with the total nitrogen 
in tropical soils is much greater than that present in soils of temperate 
climates. It appears, therefore, that the solar radiations, which fall 
on the tropical soil, help in the oxidation of the nitrogenous subs- 
tances i)resent in the soil, which is rendered suitable for plant growth, 
although the total nitrogen in tropical soils is generally less than in 
those of temperate countries. 

Summary.. 

1, Experiments show that the available nitrogen in 
soils collected from xAssam, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Madras, varies from xo to 47*7% of the total nitrogen. 
In English soils, this value is 1% and in Russian soils, it is 0*36 to 
4*6%. Hence the available nitrogen in tropical soils is greater than 
in the soils of temperate climates. 

2. It seems that the solar radiations falling on the tropical soil 
help ill the oxidation of the nitrogenous * compounds to ammonia and 
nitrate, which are available for the plants, although the total nitrogen 
is less in tropical soils than in those of cold countries. 

Chemical UABORAroav 

The University, Auahabab. Received November. 7, 1935. 
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Interaction of Sulphur Dichloride with Substances 
Containing the Reactiire Methylene Group. 

Part II. 

By K. G. Naik and S. A. Vaishnav, 

During previous investigations with sulphur dichloride, it was 
observed that it reacts with substances containing the reactive methy- 
lene group, giving rise to products containing the grouping -SCl 
(Naik and Jadhav, /. Indian Cheiiu Soc,, 1926, 3 , 260), 

When sulphur dicliloride was made to react with the substances, 
enumerated in the table at the end, under the same conditions as used 
by Naik and Jadhav, a gummy mass was obtained which was 
very difficult to work up. When attempts were made to purify 
these iiroducts by repeated purifications in mixed solvents, the 
original amide was obtained, showing that the reaction product, if 
at all formed, was decomposed during subsequent treatment. 

It is well known that acetoacetic ester and its derivatives are in 
general more reactive than malonic ester and its corresponding deriva- 
tives, “ and therefore, it was thought advisable to modify the experi- 
mental conditions allowing a lower temperature for the reaction than 
that used by Naik and Jadhav. Pure dry benzene was selected as 
the solvent in the present work as it does not react with suipliur 
dicliloride. The course of the reaction can be expressed as 

CHa’COv CHs’DA 

+ vSCl2 >C : S P 2 HCl 

RNH*CO"^^ RNH*C(V , 

The compound was precipitated very slowly, the precipitation 
appearing to be complete on the following day, though in some cases, 
the reaction mixture had to be kept for two days. To avoid the forma- 
tion of a paste all precautions to exclude moisture had to be taken 
and the excess of sulphur dichloride was removed by several* washings 
wdth dry benzene and dry petroleum. ' 

4 
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The folloAviiig considerations led us to assign the coiistitiitioii 
given to these compounds. 

(i) ’When the sulphide of acetoacct-i^-naplithylaniide is hydrolysed 
with caustic potash, jB-naphthylamine is obtained. 

{ii) The reduction by alkaline hydrosiilphide gives back the origT 
nal amide. 


E X P E R I M E N T A I.. 

iniemetion of Sulphur Bichloride with Acetoacetanilide . — -The 
amide (3*6 g., i mol.) was suspended in dry benzene (a5 c. c.) in a 
conical flask and sulphur dichloride (3 g., i*i mol.) was added, llie 
flask was immediately corked tightly with a calcium chloride tube. 

The reaction started vigorously and copious fumes of hydrochloric 
acid, were evolved and the amide went into solution. The reaction sub- 
sided after a few minutes and then slow evolution of fumes continued. 
After 3 hours extremely slow precipitation began, which was completed 
on the next day. It was then filtered and washed free from the di- 
chloride with dry benzene and petroleum when it separated as minute 
silky crystals, m.p, 196-97"^. The compound is sparingly soluble in 
benzene and alcohol and insoluble in carbon disulphide and petroleum. 
(Found : N, 6 'g 6 ; S, 15*76. C10H9O2NS requires N, 6*72 ; S, I5‘47 
per cent). 

Hydrolysis of Acetoacet~l 3 ~naphylamide Sulphide.' — 5 G. of the com- 
pound were added to a solution of caustic potash (3 g.) in a small 
quantity of water and the whole was refluxed for 2 hours. The 
mixture was then cooled and filtered and the precipitate w^as washed 
with cold water till the filtrate was free from alkali. The solid, on 
recrystallising from hot water, gave rosy crystals, 111. p. no® (mixed 
m. p. with / 3 -naphthylamme). 

The solid residue, obtained on evaporating the filtrate to dryness , 
was treated with hydrochloric acid when hydrogen sulphide was 
found to evolve. 

Reduction of AcetoaceU/^-naphthylamide Sulphide by means of 
Alkaline Hydrosulpide. — 5 G- of the compound were put into 50 c. c. 
of alcohol and refluxed for about an hour. An aqueous solution of 
sodium hydrosulphide (prepared by saturating 1*5 g. of caustic soda 
with hydrogen sulphide in a small quantity of water), and caustic 
soda (5*7 g. in a small quantity of water) was gradually 
added to it. The brown solution on dilution gave a precipitate. 
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wliicli was filtered and washed free from alkali and crystallised from 
benzene and petroleum^ in. p. 103'’. It was thus found to be the 
original amide. 

The other compounds were prepared in the same way and the 
following table summarises the properties of the compounds obtained 
from the amides. 


Amides. 

M.p. 

Properties. 

Formute. 

Analysis. 

Found. Calc. 

Acetoacetanilide 

196® 

Silky 

needles 

CioHgOjNS 

S, 15*76 

N, 6*96 

15*47 

6*72 

Acetoacet“0“toluidide 

1S4" 

Tuft'Hke 

crystals 

CiiHiiOgNS 

S, 14 57 

N, 6*57 

14-48 

6-34 

Acetoacet-|>-toliiidide 

130“ 


CjjHiANS 

S, 14*79 

14-48 

Acetoacet-a-naphthyl- 

amide 

1S4" 

Needle- 

shaped 

crystals 

CuHuOgNS 

12*70 

12-45 

Acetoacet-^-naphthyl 

amide 

179 ** 

Soft small 
needles 

C14H11O2NS 

12*74 

12-45 

Acetoacetxylidide 
(r =4 = 5 ) 

209" 

Amorphous 

C12H13O2NS 

13*94 

13 Si 

A cetoacetxylidide 
(1 ;3 : 4 ) 

201® 


C12H13O2NS 

14*06 

i 3 ' 6 i 
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Interaction of Thionyl Chloride with Substances Contain- 
ing the Reactive Methylene Group. Part Y. 

By K. G. Naik and S. A. Vaishnav. 

A study of the Interaction of thionyl chloride on substances con- 
taining the reactive methylene group (Naik and Pareldi, /. Indian 
Chcin. Soc.^ 1930, 137) showed that sulphoxides of the general 

formula R'NH'CO'C : SO*CO’NHR are formed, which by the further 
reducing action of thionyl chloride condense to form sulphides, 
[1R“NHC0)2C : S : C (R-NHCOlsJ. Naik and Thosar {ibid,, 1932, 
9 , 127) investigated this reaction further and obtained sulphides of 
the type 

R'‘CO\- yCO’R' 

> CH'S’CH < 

R-NHCO^ XONH-R 

from the substituted amides of maloiiic acid and acetoacetic acid, and 
sulphides of the type CONHR*C : S'COOC2H5 from the amates 
of these acids. 

It was observed during these investigations that the presence of 
foreign substances in the reaction mixture affected the course of the 
reaction to a very great extent. It was, therefore, thought interesting 
to examine the effects of catalysts on this reaction and in the present 
work finely divided copper was used as a catalyst. 

When copper was used as a catalyst in the interaction between 
thionyl chloride and malondiplienylamide, the following substance 
was obtained : (C^Hs NH’CO)2 C : S. 

Michaelis and Philips (Bcr., 1890, 23 , 559), who obtained a sulphide 
by the action of thionyl chloride on acetoacetic ester, assumed that 
thionyl chloride behaves as if it were a mixture of sulphur dichloride 
and sulpliuryl chloride. 

We do not find support for this view of the reaction because if 
sulpliuryl chloride is formed, it would, in all probability, have acted 
on some of the amide and given rise to chloro-compounds (cf, Naik 
and Shah, J. Indian Cheni, Soc., 1927, i, ii). In all probability 
the thionyl chloride decomposes in presence of copper into SClg, SO2 
and copper chloride (as with other metals, %'ide Mellor, Comprehensive 
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Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry/' VoL X, p. 662).- This 
view finds further support in the fact that when the iised-ui) catalyst 
is lixiviated with water, a green solution, showing the presence of 
copper chloride, is obtained and that sulphur dioxide can be detected 
in the gaseous products of the reaction. The reaction may be 
represented thus : — 

R-NH'CO\ R*NH*CO\ 

>CH2+SCl2= >C : S + 2HCI 

R'NH*CO^ R‘NH-CO^ 

The above constitution has been assigned to these compounds from 
the following considerations : — 

(0 x\cetoacetic ester, which does not contain a phenyl group, reacts 
with thionyl chloride to form a sulphide which shows that the hydro- 
gen atoms attacked are those of the reactive methylene group and 
neither those of the phenyl group nor those of the -NHR group 
(Michaelis and Philips, loc, cit,). 

(ii) On reduction with alkaline hydrosulphide, the original amide 
is obtained. 


Experimental. 

IntcracMon of Malondiphenylamide loith Thionyl Chloride- — Thio- 
nyl chloride (2 ’5 g.) was added to malondiphenylamide (2*5 g ) in 
dry benzene {30 c-c.) containing copper powder (i g.). Gases were 
involved and soon the mixture turned red. After i hour the mixture 
was heated under reflux for 4 hours, filtered hot and the cold solution 
dropped slowly into a large amount of dry petroleum with constant 
stirring- A compound was precipitated which was reprecipitated from 
benzene and petroleum 3 or 4 times, 111. p. 105-6°, with previous shrinking 
at 80®. It is soluble in benzene, slightly so in carbon disulphide and 
insoluble in petroleum. (P'ound : N, 9*58; S, 11*41. C15H12O2N2S 
requires N, 9*85 ; S, 11' 26 per cent). 

Hydrolysis with Water - — Theabove compound (2 g.) was heated with 
20 c c. of distilled water for 30 minutes. The paste formed was taken 
out and the water filtered off hot, when on cooling a crystalline subs- 
tance was obtained. This was collected and recrystallised from alcohol 
and was found to be the original amide, m.p. 225-26°. The paste 
was treated with carbon disulphide and on evaporation of the disuh 
piiide, free sulphur wgs left behind. 
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Reduction by Alkaline Hydrosulphide . — The stibstaiice (5 g‘.) was 
refluxed for about an hour with 50 c.c. of alcohol. An aqueous solu- 
tion of sodiitni hydtosulphide (prepared by saturating I’s g; of caustic 
soda with hydrogen siilpliide in a small quantity of water) and eatisiic 
soda (5 ’7 g. dissolved in a small quantity of water) was gra- 
dually added to it, when a brown solution was obtained, wliicli wns 
diluted with a large quantity of water when precipitation occurred . 
The precipitate was collected and washed free from alkali by hot 
water and crystallised from alcohol, m.p. 224-25°. It was inaloin 
anilide. 

Hydrolysis by Causiic Potash . — The compound (5 g.) was 
refluxed for 2 hours with a solution of caustic potash (10 g. in 16 c.c. 
of water) and the cold solution diluted with water and extracted with 
ether. On evaporating the ether the oily liquid was found to be aniline. 
The residue was treated with hydrochloric acid, when hydrogen sul- 
phide was found to evolve. 

The other compounds were prepared in the same way and the 
following table summarises the properties of the compounds obtained 
from the difierent amides. 


Amides. 

M. p. 

Shrinks at. 

Formuke. 

Analysis, 

Found. Calc. 

Malondiphenylamide 

ios“ 

80® 

CJ 5 H 12 O 2 NSS 

S, 1 1 ‘41 

N, 9 ‘s 8 

11*26 

9 ‘SS 

Llalondi-c-tolylamide 

138* 

no® 

CirHicOjNjS 

S, 10*63 

lo'ss 

Malondi-/>-tolylamicle 

108“ 

60® 

C17H16O2N2S 

S, 10*30 

N, 8*76 

10X5 

8-97 

Malondi-fri-tolylamidc 

1 14® 

60® 

CVHiANjS 

S, 10*33 

10-35 

Malondi-a-naphthylamide 168'^ 


C2aHi602N2S 

8*83 

8-33 

Malondixylidide (1:3:4) 

126® 

95“ 

CisHfflOjNjS 

9*03 

9*41 

Malondixylidide (1:4:5), 

146* 

100® 

Ci9H2(j02N2S 

9*21 

9 ‘ 4 i 
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Halogenation. Part XIII. Bromination and lodination 
of Some Halogenated Benzenes. 

By Phuldeo Sahai Varma and S. Shankarnarayanan. 

A survey of the literature shows the lack of any systematic study of 
the direct action of bromine and iodine on partially halogenated ben- 
zenes. The bromo and iodo derivatives, which have been prepared 
before, have generally been done by indirect methods, by replacing 
the amino group by the halogens. The compounds treated in this 
paper are |?-dichlorobeiizene, bromo- and i^-dibromobenzenes and iodo- 
benzene. Direct bromination and iodination of broniobenzene have 
not been carried out before though the products mentioned here have 
been obtained by other methods. , In the case of i?-dichlorobenzene, 
however, 2 : 5-dichloro-i : 4-dibroinobenzene and 3 : 6-dichloro-i : 2 : 
4 : 5-tetrabroiiiobenzene have been prepared before by heating the com- 
pound with excess of bromine in presence of iron or AICI3 respec- 
tively (Wheeler and Mac Farland, Amer Ckent. 1897, 19 , 366 ; 
Momieyrat and Pouret, Compt. rend., 1899, 129 , 1607). 

Attempts have been made in this paper to bring about direct 
bromination and iodination in presence of the following substances : 
(i) concentrated or fuming nitric acid, (ii) concentrated or fuming 
sulphuric acid, (iU) a mixture of concentrated sulphuric and nitric 
acids, or fuming sulphuric and nitric acids, (iv) sodium nitrite and 
fuming sulphuric acid, and (rj) nitrosulphonic acid mixture. The 
methods adopted are similar to those used in this laboratory for the 
preparation of the mixed halogen derivatives of toluene and xylene 
(Varma and others, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1934, 11 , 293 ; 1935, 12 , 
345)- 

The experiments carried out witli bromo-, dibromo- and iodobenzenes 
have given satisfactory respite. Bromotenzene on bromination. gavg 
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^>-€libromo and 1:2:4: 5-tetrabroniobenzeiies and on iodinatioii 4- 
bromo-i-iodobenzene gave 4-bronio-i-iodobenzene and 2 : 5-diiodo- 
beiizenen The best yields of the above compounds have been obtained 
ill presence of (a) sodium nitrite and fuming sulphuric acid and (b) 
nitrosulplioiiic acid mixture.: f?-Dibromobenzeiie gave 2 : 5’dibroino«i'' 
iodobeiizeiie with some difficulty. 

With i;-dichlorobeiizene it has been possible to obtain the dibromo 
derivative only. In no case is the iiionobromo derivative obtainable. 
An attempt was made to sulphoiiate the jf?-dichlorobenzene first and 
then to replace the sulphonic acid group by a bromine atom, but even 
til at proved unsuccessful {vide replacement of sulphonic acid groups 
by nitro groups, Datta and Varma, /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 41 ^ 
2039 ; /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1927, 4 , 321). 

Experimental. 

In the experiments, tabulated below, the initial compound and 
bromine were taken together in a round-bottomed flask and heated 
on a water-bath or a sand-bath under reflux condenser. The halogena- 
ting agent was added from the top of the condenser, i c. c. at a 
time at regular intervals. In the case of sodium nitrite and fuming 
sulphuric acid, sodium nitrite was taken in the flask along with other 
substances. When the whole mixture had been added, the heating was 
continued for a further period mentioned against each experiment, 
and ill some cases left to stand for some hours or overnight. The 
contents were then washed several times wdth distilled water, and 
with dilute {1-2%) caustic soda solutions to remove the unreacted 
halogen. It was finally washed with water and the separated 
solid was filtered at the pump and recrystallised from a suitalfle 
solvent and the m p. determined. In each case the product was 
identified by m.p. 

In the experiments on iodination, acetic acid was also taken in the 
flask, as it had been found that it aids iodination considerably. The 
most important results are summarised in the following table. From 
the results obtained it is apparent that under the experimental condi- 
tions described though the main product is i?-clibroniobeiizeiie from 
monobromobeiizene, a small (almost negligible) quantity of a-dibromo- 
benzene is also obtained ; but practically no o-diiodobenzene is 
formed on the iodination of monoiodobenzenef 
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On the Proteinase in the Milky Juice of Cdotropis 
Gigantea. Its Purification and Activation 
by Ascorbic Acid and Glutathione. 

, By KaIvI Papa Basxj and Madhab Chandra Nath.''' 

Basu and Natli (/. Indian Chem. Soc, Sir P, C, Ray Comm^ VoL 
^ 933 j P* 107) liave already reported on the occuiTeiice of a proteolytic 
enzyme in the milky juice of Calotropis gigantea. The enzyinc, 
it was shown, could hydrolyse gelatine, casein, egg-albiiniin, and 
fibrin and its optimum pn was s^o. The juice was shown 
to contain a natural activator whose amount diminished as the plant 
grew older. Sulphuretted hydrogen, cysteine, and also hydrocyanic 
acid were found to exert an activating influence on the enzyme. 
The investigation has been continued with special reference to 
the purification and activation of the enzyme. 

Experimentap 

The proteolytic activity was- measured by titration with alcoholic 
potash solution from a micro-burette. Contrary to our previous result 
it has been found that the enzyme, both in presence of the natural 
activator as well as in presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, can hydrolyse 
peptone. Table I makes it clear. 

TabIvE I. 

10 Cx. of 3 % Witte peptone solution at pu 5*0, i cx« citrate 
buffer and the clear centrifugate from i c.c. juice, made up to 25 c.c, 
and 5 c.c. titrated. Temp, = 40®. 


Activator 

Hydrolysis (0*023 NHvOH). 


After I hr. 

After 3 hrs. 

... 

ri C.C 

1*8 c.c. 

HaS 

1*53 

2*0 


The juice was found to contain no dipeptidase and very little poly- 
peptidase, In the milky juice of Calotropis gigantea only one enzyme, 
which appears to be very similar to papain, Is responsible for hyrolys- 
ing the proteins to amino-acids. This observation is contrary to the 
view of Vines (“The Proteins of Plants," Tondon, 1930) who holds that 
there are two proteases in plants wa., {i) the peptase that hydrolyses 
j>rotein molecules to peptones, and (ii) the ereptase that hydrolyses the 


^ h#ady Tata Memorial Scholar. 
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peptones formed, to amino-acids, but supports tlie views of Willsta- 
ter (Z, physikaL Chcin.j 1924, 138 , 1S4; 1926, 153, 250). 

Purificaiion, . - — , 

That tile enzyme is present in the water soluble part of the Juice 
is evident from Table II. 


Table II. 

Substrate — gelatine; 5 c.c. of 5% gelatine solution at 5 ; i c.c^ 
citrate buffer of pn 5 ; Clear centrifugate from i c.c. juice made up 
to 25 c.c. and 5 c.c. titrated. Temp. 40°. (Sample of juice — -B) 

Hydrob^sis (o*o33A^-KOH| after i hr. 

With I c.c. fresh juice. With clear centrifugate With water insoluable portion 

from I c.c. juice. from i c.c. juice. 

1-33 c.c. 1-95 c.c. o c.c. 

Attempts to purify the enzyme by precipitation of the aqueous 
solution with alcohol, lead acetate, or mercuric sulphate ^vere not 
.successful and resulted in the precipitation of inactive products. The 
residue obtained by treating the solid obtained by drying in juice 
in vacuum at the ordinary temperature with ether and acetone and 
also glycerine extract of the juice (dried in vacuum) were without 
any proteolytic activity. 

Ill order to obtain the enzyme in a more active state, 100 c. c. of 
the juice were diluted with water and centrifuged. The clear liquid 
(650 c. c.) was divided into 5 fractions and each fraction treated in 
different manner. 

(a) First fraciioft— 100 C. c. of the solution were made half 
saturated with ammonium sulphate, precipitate dialysed for 4 days in 
distilled water, later tested for proteolytic activity.. 

(b) Second fraction. — ^Filtrate from (a) was made full saturated 
with ammonium sulphate, precipitate dialysed and activity tested for. 

(c) Third fraction^ — 100 C, c. were made 0*03 saturated with 
ammonium sulphate and dilute HCl was added, precipitate dialysed 
and activity studied. 

id) Fourth fraction, — 100 C. c. of the solution were acidified with 

2 c. c. of strong HCI^ precipitate dialysed and proteolytic activity 
studied. . 

ie) /Fifth ^Activity was tested after simply dialysing 

100 c. c. of the solution. 
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The following table shows the results. 


Table III. 

Substrate — gelatine. Activator-HgS. ^h = 5'o. Temp, = 
Procedure same as in Table II. 


Method of treatment. 

Wt. of solid 
(equivalent to 

I c.c. juice). 

Hydrolysis 

I hr. 

(o*o 23N-KOH) afier 

I hr. per 

Centrifuged only 

0*1573 

2*35 c.c. 

0*1573 g. solid 

2*35 c.c. 

(a) Centrifuged and half- 
saturated with 

ammonium sul- 

phate and dialysed 

0*0058 

o '3 

8*21 

(b) Full saturated with 

ammonium sul- 

phate and dialysed 

(c) 0*03 saturated with 

0.0097 

0*9 

i 4 ' 5 S 

ammonium sul- 

phate and acidi- 
fied with HCl 
(dilute) and dia- 
lysed 

0*0056 

Nil 

Nil 

(d) Acidified with HCl 
(strong) and dialysed 

0*0041 

Nil 

Nil 

(c) Biatysed after centri- 
fuging 

0*011 

1*95 

27*92 


In determiniiig the weight of solid equivalent to i c. c. juice, 
evaporations were, in all the above cases, done in vacuum at the 
ordinary temperature. 

It will be evident from Table III that simple dialysis of the clear 
centrifugate from the juice yields the most active preparation. The 
precipitate obtained on half saturating the clear centrifugate with 
ammonium sulphate is only half as active as the precipitate obtained 
later on full saturation. The enzyme thus appears to be associated 
with a protein of the natm^e of albumin. 

We have made a comparative study of the behaviour of calotropis 
proteinase and papain. The results obtained with fresh juice of both 
the plants are indicated in Table tV. 
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3 ? 


Treatnieiit. 

(1) Precipitation of tlae aq. 
extract with alcohol 

(2) Application of heat to 
the aq. extract 

(3) (a) Half of the aq. 
extract saturation with 
am. sulphate 

(b) Full saturation of 
the remaining mother- 
liq. 

{4) Bffect of H"ion cone, 
on the solubility of 
the enzyme 


Table IV. 

Calotropis proteinase. 
Ppt. iuacti\^e 

Not coagiilable 
by heat 

Ppt. active 


Ho 


Papain. 
Ppt, active 

Coagulable at 
about So® 

No ppt. 

Ppt. active 


Insoluble at pn lower Same as in former 
than five and in dilute 
alkali 


^Aciivation .' — It has previously been shown that reducing agents 
like HCNj H2S and cysteine are capable of activating the enzyme, 
and that natural activators are present in the juice, specially of young- 
er plants. The problem is to find out the nature of this natural 
activator. Ascorbic acid and glutathione are constituents of many 
plants and it would be interesting to see whether these two substances 
are present in the juice and whether they have got any activating 
action #11 the proteolytic enzyme present in the juice. 

Glutliathione, ascorbic acid and cysteine in the juice were deter- 
mined as follows. Titration with iodine solution (c/. Timnicliffe, Bio- 
chem, J.j 1925, 19 , 194) gave the equivalent of all these three subs- 
tances provided they were the only reducing substances present. The 
juice was then titrated wdth 2*6-dichlorophenol-indophenol according 
to the method of Bii'ch, Harris and Ray.iBiockem. /., 1933, 27 , 5S0), 
Harris and Ray (Biochem, /., 1933, 27 , 303). iknother titration with 
2:6-dichioropheuol-indophenol after removing cysteine as recommended 
by Ettimerie (Bioc/m-Pi. 1934, 28,268, 1153) gave the amounts of 
ascorbic acid and cysteine. Table V indicates the results. 


Table V. 


Titration with iodine 
soln. 


2 Cx. I2 soln. contain- 
ing 2*48 mg. I2. 

n 9*10 c.c. of dil. juice. ^ U 0*595 mg. 

n z‘o3 c.c. of original juice. U 7*8 c.c. of dil. juice. 
Hence i. c.c of juice -p 0*874 c. c. of original 
n 2*432 mg. iodine. juice. 

Hence ascorbic acid ^ and 
cysteine in i c. c. juice 
n 0*68 mg. iodine. 


Titration with the in- 
dicator after removal of 
cysteine with mercuric 
acetate 

5 C.c, of the indicator soln. 1 C.c. indicator soln. 


Titration with 2 :6- 
dichlorphenoi-indo- 
phenol. 


3*5 c.c. of diluted juice, 
p 0*393 c.c. of original 
juice. 

Hence ascorbic acid in 
I c.c. juice n 0*304 mg. 
iodine. 
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Tims the calotropis juice contains per c.c. (if other reducing agents 
are assumed to be absent), 2*094 nige glutathione, 0° 21 1 iiig. ascorbic 
acid and o‘i8o ing\ cysteine. An attempt was made to isolate the 
glutathione by the method of Hopkins (/, Biochenu, 1929, '^69) 

but although a white cuprous salt was obtained with cuprous oxide 
could ultimately isolate only oxalic acid. 

The activating effect of ascorbic acid, ascorbic acid- Fe'' complex 
and of glutathione on the calotropis proteinase was then investigated. 
Parallel experiments were performed with papain as well. Two pre- 
parations of the latter were employed. In the first case the fresh 
juice from Carica papaya was extracted by standing overnight in the 
refrigerator with water. Secondly this aqueous extract was preci- 
pitated with alcohol. The calotropis enzyme was employed in the 
form of clear centrifugate of one c.c. juice. The results are shown 
in Table VI. 


Tabue VI. 

Substrate — gelatine. #h, 4*95. Temp. 40°. Procedure same as 
in Table II. 

With clear centrifugate equivalent to i c.c, juice used. 

Prom Prom With solid papain 

Calotropis gigantca Carica papaya. (40 mg.) 


Activator. Hydrolysis (in c.c. of *023iV-KOH) after 



I hr. 

3 hrs. 

I hr. 

3 hrs. 

I hr. 

3 hrs. 


o‘6o 

0*70 

1*75 

2*50 

1*05 

rso 


i '95 

2*35 

2*30 

3 ’45 

I ’60 

2*25 

Glutathione (2*5 mg.) 

1*90 

2 ‘40 

2*20 

3 ’30 

1*85 

2*35 

Ascorbic acid (7 mg.) 

i ’75 

PSS 

2''05 

3*10 

0*90 

x‘X5 

Ascorbic acid (7 mg.) 
with PeS04 (20 mg.) 

I ‘So 

i ’95 

1*80 

2*35 

^’55 

2*00 


It will be seen from the Table VI that the aqueous extract of the 
enzyme from the fresh juice of Calotropis gigantca and Carica papaya 
behave very similai- towards glutathione and ascorbic acid. Both 
glutathione and ascorbic acid act as activators and addition of ferrous 
iron does not increase the activating egect of ascorbic acid; indeed, in 
the case of juice from Carica papayaf iron seems to exert an inhibiting 
effect. The case is different with the solid preparation of papain 
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obtained with alcohol. In this case ascorbic acid alone exerts no 
activating inilneiice; it has on the other hand a slight retarding effect, 
blit ascorbic acid together with iron acts as an activator. Similar result 
was obtained by Marchniaiin and Helmert {Z, physiol. Cheni.^ 1934,223, 
127), who found that the gelatine-splitting power of Merck's papain 
was inhibited by ascorbic acid, but activated by ascorbic 
acid plus iron. Purr {Biochem. /., 1935, 29 , 13), has recently observed 
that ascorbic acid alone cannot, but ascorbic acid-Fe^^ complex can 
activate Merck's papain but neither can activate papain rendered in- 
active by hydrogen peroxide. 


Summary. 

1. The proteinase in the milky juice of Caloiropis giganlea which 
can hydrolyse gelatine, casein, fibrin, and egg-albumin (^h optimum 
= 5) can also hydrolyse peptone when activated. ‘ 

2. The enzyme is soluble in water but treatment of the aqueous 
solution with alcohol, lead acetate or mercuric sulphate results in the 
formation of an inactive precipitate. 

3. Both half-saturation and subsequent full saturation of the 
aqueous solution yield active precipitates, the latter being more 
active. 

4. Simple dialysis of the solution results in the highest degree of 
purification of the enzyme. 

5. Glutathione, ascorbic acid and cysteine appear to be present in 
the milky juice. 

6. The enzyme in the clear centrifugate of the juice is activated 
by glutathione and by ascorbic acid. Ferrous iron does not increase the 
activating power of ascorbic acid. Similar results were obtained 
with aqueous extract of fresh Carica papaya juice, 

7. Papain (obtained by precipitation with alcohol, from the fresh 
juice) is very slightly inhibited in its action by ascorbic acid but 
accelerated by ascorbic acid-Fe" complex. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. , J. C. Ghosh for his interest in this 
investigation. 

Biochemical Section, 

Chemical I/ABORAToniES, , ' ' Received November 7,1935*' 

.Dacca Univeksi'Ty, . . 



A Method for the Estimation of Lead Yolumetrically 
by Fajan’s Method. 

By Sachindra Nath Roy. 

Welliiigs (Analyst^ i933) 331) suggested a method for the 

estimation of lead by titrating Pb (NO 3)2 against standard caustic soda 
using fluorescein and its derivatives as adsorption indicator (cf. also 
'Analyst, 1935, 60 , 316). In order to eliniinate the difEciilty of pre- 
|3aring standard caustic soda solution and to find out a more simplified 
method, attempts have been made to describe in this paper a volume* 
trie method of estimation of lead, in which standard solutions of sodium 
carbonate have been emplo^’-ed instead of caustic soda using fluorescein 
as the adsorption indicator. The precipitated lead salt adsorbs lead 
ions at the equivalence point or just beyond with slight excess of 
lead ions) and the so-called ‘ lead body * thus formed adsorbs fluore- 
scein ions from the solution with the formation of a brick-red lead 
fluorescinate on the surface of the precipitate. As the solubility of the 
precipitated lead salt is much below that of lead hydroxide, it 
appears that the present method will be much more precise than that 
suggested by Wellings (loc, cit,), though the colour change of the 
indicator is not so pronounced. 

Acid solutions of lead should be evaporated to dryness on a water- 
bath ; the slight hydrolysis which might have taken place, will not 
vitiate the result, as the solubility product of the precipitated lead salt 
in an excess of carbonate ions is far below than that of the basic salt 
formed. The solution should not be neutralised with ammonia. The 
solid residue is then extracted with water and transferred to a conical 
flask, an excess of knowm volume of standard sodium carbonate is added 
to the solution, to which two or three drops of the indicator (o’2% 
solution of sodium fluorescinate) have been added. The solution is then 
titrated with standard solution of lead nitrate (the standardisation being- 
effected by the same solution of sodium carbonate). The lead nitrate 
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should be added (the reverse process is not so satisfactory) slowly and 
the solution well shaken continuously. The equivalence point is ascer- 
tained by the sudden disappearance of the greeiiisli yellow tinge of 
fluorescein and simultaneous development of a yellowish-red colouration 
due to the formation of the dye-precipitate complex of pinkish colour 
on the surface of the precipitate. It is advisable to take the reading at 
the point at which further addition of one more drop of lead nitrate will 
give to the mixture, on shaking, an unmistakable yellowish-red tinge, 
111 very dilute solutions (0*03^ to o'oisN), the yellowish tinge is more 
prominent than the red and care should be taken during addition of the 
last few drops. A slight practice will enable the performer to And out 
the equivalence point with exactness. 

The colour change is very delicate and titration results are accurate 
within 1% error even with o’ohiV solutions. The concentration of indi- 
cator should, however, be consistent with that of the solution titrated. 
Tlie best results are obtained with solutions of o‘osN strength. 

It was noticed that the difference between the readings of lead 
sulphate obtained by the direct method and that estimated by the 
method described above vary from 0*0032 to 0*0040, the direct method 
giving* the lower value, and is fairly constant between wide ranges of 
concentration, e.g., 0*2 N to 0*015 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. A. Maitra for his kindly 
suggesting this work and also for the interest he took in this invesiga- 
tion» 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Presidency Cor lege, Received November 14, 1955. 

Calcutta. 



On the Measurement of Absolute Bates of Migration of 
Ions by the Method of Mo¥i!ig Boundaries. Part II. 


By Jnanendranatii Mukherjee, Bamprasad Mitra and 
Narayanx'iiandra Sen-Gupta. 

The ‘ moving boundary method ' can be utilised for the dctenri illa- 
tion of the absolute rate of migration of an ion if tlie potential 
gradient under ivliich the boundary moves can be accurately measu- 
red. Muldierjee’s method (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, A 103 , 102) of 
measuring the cataphoretic speeds of colloidal i)articles is based on 
this principle. In a previous paper (Mukherjee, Mitra and Bhatta- 
charyya, /.JnJfan CJiem.Soc., 1935,12, 177) a method of calculating the 
absolute rates of migration of both the ‘leading ' and the ‘indicator ' ions 
from known linear displacements of the boundary, moving under directly 
measured potential gradients, has been developed and applied in 
investigating rising ‘ anion boundaries ’ between hydrochloric and 
picric acid solutions of approximately ‘ adjusted ' concentrations. 
The absolute rates of migration of the chloride ion were found to be 
distinctly lower than the accepted values at corresponding hydrochloric 
acid concentrations. In view of this and other interesting observa- 
tions it was considered desirable to work in more detail wdth the 
hydrochloric acid^ — ^picric acid system. 

The difSculties of reproducible measurements with boundaries 
between solutions of acids are well known (Longswortli, /. A vier, 
CJiem, See., 1932, 51 , 2741). In view of the high mobility of the 
hydrogen ion, disturbances arising from heating effects at an ‘ acid 
boundary ’ are particularly troublesome. It was, therefore, considered 
desirable to compare the results obtained with the system (a) hydro- 
chloric acid-picric acid, (b) sodium chloride — sodium picrate, 
(c) potassium chloride — ^potassium picrate. In very dilute solu- 
tions of sodium and potassium chlorides, the i)icrates were not 
so suitable as ‘ indicator * solutions owing to the difference in 
density between the two solutions forming the boundary being 
negligibly small. The much heavier iodeosin ion was found to be 
more convenient under such conditions. The iodeosin ion exhibits 
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a strong" red colour even at high dilutions and the boundary 
could be accurately located with a proper control of the colour 
of the back ground illuminatioiL The iodeosin ion has been used 
as an indicator ion by Franklin and Cady (/. Anier. Chcni. Soc., 
1904, 26 , 499) and by kongsworth (/. /Uner. Chon. Soc., 1930, 52 , 
1897). Rising boundaries between potassium chloride and potassium 
salt of iodeosin have been investigated in this work. 

The work of previous investigators (Macimies and Tongsworth, 
Chon, Rev., 1932, 11 , 171) shows that the range of concentration 
adjustment of the ' indicator ion ' which according to Kohlrausch 
{Ann. physik^ 1S97, 62 , 209) should be unlimited for a given 
concentration of the leading ion, is actually limited depending on the 
conditions of experiment. Results throwing light on the nature and 
mechanism of this concentration adjustment have been obtained. 
Some experimental observations recorded in the previous paper 
(Mukherjee and co-workers, loc. di.) suggested a possible effect of the 
potential gradient in the upper liquid on the I'esults though 
Kohlrausch 's theory contemplates no such effect provided that the 
restoring effect of the current is strong enough to ensure a sharp 
boundary. Similar observations have been made by Macinnes and 
Smith (/. Amer, Chon, Soc., 1923, ^ 5 , 2246) and by Cady and kongs- 
woxtli {]. Amcr. Chon. Sac,, igzg, 61 , 1656) but no explanation of 
these observations have been given. The effect of the current has 
been followed in more detail in this work. 

The influence of the area of cross-section of the measuring tube on 
the calculated rates of migration and particularly on the range of 
concentration adjustment has been studied. Boundaries between 
mixtures of electrolytes have been investigated. Using a measuring 
tube constructed from a standard micro-burette, the transference 
number of the chloride ion has been obtained from the volume swept 
by the boundary, and the current actually measured simultaneously 
with measurements of the linear displacement of the boundary. 
Further, knowing the potential gradients in the different layers, also 
. the absolute rate of migration of the chloride ion has been calculated. 

Theory and Method of Calculation, 

(a) Theory . — The theory underlying the method, has been discussed 
in detail in the previous paper. It will be helpful to reproduce it 
briefly as follows : 
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When a potential gradient acts across a boundary between a 
solution of hydrochloric acid and an equiconducting solution of picric 
acid such that the faster moving chloride ions are followed by the 
slower moving picrate ions, an automatic concentration adjustment 
in the picric acid takes place such that a more dilute solution of 
coiiceiitratioii governed by the relation clT^c^jV comes out, c and 
d denoting the concentrations and T and T', the transference numbers 
respectively of the chloride and the picrate ions. The concentration c 
remains unaltered. 

Under steady conditions, the potential difference between two fixed 
planes at right angles to the direction of the current, one in the 
hydrochloric acid and the other in the picric acid solution, is given by 

V—i{_(Ti(x--Xi)’^€r^Xi\ ... (0 

where f, is the constant current density employed; (Tj and or^ are 
1‘espcctively the specific resistances of layers of hydrochloric and piciic 
acid solutions; is the distance between the boundary and the fixed 
plane in picric acid and is the total distance between the planes. 

From equation (i) 


and 


dv 

dx 


-i(o‘2 




= P 


m 


6 V 

dt 




= i{<r2 “ u-j) X the velocity of the boundary 


= Q ... ... ... (in) 

P and Q are constants independent respectively of the position of the 
boundary and time. 

Also the potential gradient in the picric acid layer is given as 

10-2;= i .w (iv) 

d X 

It is possible to measure the potential gradients in both layers 
without measuring the. cross-section of the tube if the potential gra- 
dient in the hydrochloric acid layer and dv/dx are directly measured. 
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The above equations show that iii absence of disturbing effects, 
e.g.^ those arising from heating and diffusion, (i) the potential differ- 
ence between the two planes should change linearly with time and also 
with the distance traversed by the boundary ; and (ii) this distance also 
should be linearly related with time. 

(b) Meihod of Calculation, (i) Rates of migration . — The 
boundary being located between the side-limbs 2 and 3 (Mukherjee's 
apparatus : cf. previous paper) the difference in potential between 
two silver — silver chloride electrodes dipped into the side-limbs i 
and 2 is measured. Under satisfactory experimental conditions, 
this potential difference remains constant within ± o‘i %. Know- 
ing the effective distance between these side-limbs, the potential 
gradient in the leading solution can be calculated. As the boundary 
rises, the P. D. between side-limbs 2 and 3 increases chronologically. 
The increment corresponding to a given displacement of the boundary 
is measured, from which the increment per centimetre displacement 
(dvfdx) can be calculated ; on adding this increment to the constant 
potential gradient obtaining in the leading solution, the gradient 
in the ‘indicator ’ electrolyte is obtained (c/. equation iv). By com- 
bining these gradients with the distance traversed by the boundary 
in a given interval of time, the absolute rates of migration of the 
‘leading ' and also of the ‘following ’ ions are obtained. 

{2) Transference numbers . — The transference number of the 
‘leading ion’ can be calculated with the aid of the equation T= V cF / it ^ 
where T denotes the transference number and c, the concentration of 
the ‘ leading ion ’ ; i, the constant current employed and b the 
time during which the volume V has been swept by the boundary. 
For accurate determinations of the volume, the moving boundary appa- 
ratus was constructed from a standard micro-burette. The side-limbs 2 
and 3 for potentiometric measurements were sealed too wide apart to 
vitiate the graduations over at least a distance of one centimetre midway 
between these side-limbs. The boundary was in all cases located in 
this region and the measurement discontinued when the boundary 
passed beyond it. The accuracy of the graduations of the tube w-as 
tested by a careful recalibration. 

Experimental. 

Excepting for a few modifications (vide infra) the experimental 
arrangements were similar to those emi>loyed in the .previous paper 
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(.MiiMierjee and co-workers, loc, cii.), Rising boundaries betu'ceii 
solutions of different concentrations of (i) hydrochloric acid and x)icric 
acid, (2) sodium chloride and sodium picrate, (3) potassium chloride and 
Xiotassiuni picrate, {4) potassium chloride and potassium salt of iodeosin, 

(5) hydrochloric acid and mixtures of hydrochloric and picric acids, and 

(6) potassium chloride and potassium picrate to which varying amounts 
of potassium chloride had been added, have been investigated. 

In the previous work, platinised platinum electrodes had been used 
for applying the external voltage. The maintenance of a constant current 
through the cell xmeseiited difficulties with these gassing electrodes be- 
cause of capricious fluctuations of the internal resistance due to irregu- 
lar gas bubbling at and near the electrodes. The use of platinum 
electrodes with salt solutions, e.g., sodium chloride and sodium picrate 
presented further difficulties in that, on the x)assage of the current, acids 
and alkalis were formed at the anodes and cathodes respectively. The 
consequent introduction of the faster moving H“ and OH^ ions serious" 
ly affected the resistances of the original salt solutions and the x>otential 
gradient in the upper liquid showed considerable variations (vide Table 
II). The use of non-gassing reversible electrodes, silver — silver 

chloride electrodes have eliminated these difficulties. 

Measurements have been made with two moving boundary cells — 
one having a tube diameter of 18 mm., that of the other (the one cons- 
tructed from a standard micro-burette) being only 6 mm. The effective 
distance of the first tube was measured as previously described 
(Mukherjee, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, M 03 , 102) that of the narrow 
tube was obtained in a slightly different manner ; the tube being filled 
with a solution whose specific conductivity had been previously deter- 
mined, a current was passed and the potential difference between any 
two side-limbs, the effective distance between which was required, 
determined. Knowing the specific conductivity (k) ot the solution and 
the area of cross-section (A) oi the tube, the effective distance ( 7 ) was 
calculated from the equation, 

D. = 

kA 

.Results and Discussion. 

(a) The V x and x i Curves. — ^The differential equations 
deduced in a previous section show that the assumptions underly- 
ing the theory being valid (i) the potential difference between 
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two fixed planes, one in the ‘leading' and the other in the ‘indicator'- 
solution, should vary linearly with the distance swept by the boundary; 
(h) also the linear displacement of the boundary should vary propor- 
tionately with time. Experiment shows that the validity of these con- 
clusions depends on the experimental conditions (vide infra ; also cf. 
Part I, this series) . 

(b) ReproducHbility of Results. — The difficulties of reproducible 
measurements have been discussed in the previous paper (Mtikherjee 
and co-workers, Joe. cit.). Even with sharp and horizontal boundaries, 
where disturbances arising from diffusion and undue heating effects 
weie presumably absent, the variations were often as high as 5 % of 
average values of the absolute rates of migration. Neglecting extreme 
variations, the observed deviations from average values seldom exceed 
2 % in this work. The order of reproducibility is evenhnore satisfac- 
tory when the initial indicator concentration is exactly what is required 
for complete adjustment {vide infra). 

In calculating the transference numbers in the manner indicated 
the limitations of the procedure adopted have to be considered. With 
the more dilute solutions, the total current being comparatively 
small (of the older of i to 2 milliamperes), an error of 5 — 10 % is 
involved in measuring the current as the milliammeter used for this 
purpose reads directly to i milliampere only. The magnitude of the 
current (iO passing through the moving boundary cell has been cal- 
culated indirectly from the measured potential gradient (:\:) in the 
upper liquid from the equation i'=Xyl/e; where A! and k are respec- 
tively the area of cross-section of the tube, and the measured specific 
conductivity of the upper liquid which does not change. Table II 
shows satisfactory agreement between the observed (t) and calculated 
values (tO when the magnitude of the current is comparatively large ; 
with smaller currents deviations are observed. It will be seen that the 
transference numbers (TclO obtained from the calculated values of the 
current are satisfactorily concordant. Incidentally, the above agree- 
ment between the observed and calculated values of the current illus- 
trates the accuracy of the relevant measurements, 

(c) Effect of the Potential Gradient in the Leading Solution, — In 
the previous pai')er (Mukherjee and co-workei's, loc, cit.) it was 
suggested that the rates of migration probably depend on the potential 
gradient in the leading solution though Kohlrausch's theory contem- 
plates no effect of the current provided that restoring effect is strong 
enough to give a satisfactory boundary i In this work this effect of 
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the current lias been studied in more detail. Table I gives tlie results 
oi experiments with boundaries between o‘oi iV-liydrocliloric acid and 
o'‘oo5 N-picric acid using different currents and hence different 
potential gradients in the leading solution » 


TABrE; I. 

Boundary between o*oiN-HCl and o‘oo^N~'HF. 


d 
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0*89 
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1*46 
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80' I 
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»» 

o'8§ 

8o'5 





-"*9 



82*1^ 







Average 80 *8 

~o*8 

16 

1*64 

79.7 





+ e ‘.5 


1*68 

8i"o 


10 

ro5 

80*8 


- 

I ’67 

82*7 



I'OT 

80*5 



Average 

8'oS 




80 '0 






Average 8n"4 

“0*5 








+ 0*5 





It 

will be 

seen 

that the 

variations 

amongst ; 

average 

rates « 


iiiigration under different potential gradients are of the order of the 
variations between results of independent measurements with the 
same potential gradient and are consequently within the limits 
of experimental error. Below the minimum current employed (8*5 
ma) a sharp boundary could not be obtained owing to the restoring 
effect at the boundary being too weak to overcome the effects 
of diffusion and thermal convection, while with a current higher 

Rejecfed in calculating average values. 

The wider tube was used. 
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than sixteen milliaini-jeres the boundary became convex upwards 
giving evidence of iiiidiie heating effects. The above observations 
that the results are independent of the applied ])otential gradient are in 
agreement with those of Macinnes and Smith {loc. cit.) according to 
whom the potential gradient has no effect when the solutions are ini- 
tially adjusted. The hydrochloric and picric acid solutions in the 
above experiments were approximately of adjusted concentrations. 


Table II. 


Bou n d ary befn^ee n N aCl a n d NaP, 
(Wider tube used). 


Coiiil)ination. 


Current in 
mtlliaiiips. 


Pot.gr, Fp'xio^ 
in NaP. cni-sec-volt-cni. 


Net X iqS 
cm-pec-volt-cm. 


'Maxinmin 
percentage 
variation 
from ave- 
rage TAB. 


o‘o2N-NaCU 

8*0 

3*11 

80*25 

37*2 

o'oiN-NaP ) 


3*03 

80*2 

39*1 

(2) „ 

00 

3*52 

8i*5 I 

33*7 



3*39 

81*7 

35*0 

(3) 

8 'OS 

3*4S 

81*3 

33*9 



3*24 

8i*3 

36*4 



3*48 

83*0 

34*7 

(4) 

7'o5 

3*29 

82*4 

31*8 



3*22 

82*9 

32*7 



3*13 

83*8* 

34*0 

(5) 

5 ■.'53 

2 '29 

82*4 

35*8 



2*36 

82-8 J 

34*9 



2 ‘25 


37*3 



Average 

82*1 


(6) o-orN-NaCI] 

3’fi 

2 ’76 

Ss*i 

38*6 

o'oosN-NaP \ 


2-8.1 

84-9 

37*4 

j 


2 ’94 

84*7 

36’ I 


Average S4 9 


"“XS 
+ *25 


“' 5 ' Rejected in calculating average valuevS. 

The curves have been correspondingly numbered in Fig. i. 

N. B, Uxpt, (i) wavS carried out using platinum electrodes ; Ag-AgCl elec^ 
trodes were used in the rest of the experiments, 

7 
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The need of using reversible electrodes for applying the external 
voltage for measurements with salt solutions has already been empha- 
sised. Table II gives the results of experiments with sodium chloride 
and sodium picrate solutions using respectively platinum electrodes 
and silver— “Silver chloride electrodes. It will be seen that using the 
lion-reversible electrodes (i) the potential gradients both in the sodium 
chloride and sodium picrate solutions diminish with time. Using- 
reversible electrodes the potential gradient in sodium chloride remains 
remarkably constant (the values are not given in the table) ; the poten- 
tial gradients in the sodium picrate solutions do not show any regular 
tendency to diminish. Satisfactory agreement is also to be found 
amongst the comparatively large number of values of the rate of 
migration of the chloride ion. Further — while the slopes of the F, x 
curves using the iion-reversible electrodes (c/. curve i, Fig. i) tend to 
decrease, the corresponding curves with reversible electrodes are 
almost straight lines. 



I - c - 8*0 ma, 2 — o*02N-NaCl : o*oi NaP ; c — 8*05 ma 
3— o“02lSfaCl : 0*01 Na F ; c»8*o5J2ia. 4— 0 = 7*05 nm. 
5— 0*02 Nad: o'oxNaP; 0=5*531110. 
v*6i N^Cl : 0*005 0=3*6 mp, 
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Effect of Tube Area, 

The effect of the area of cross-section of the tube on the results has 
been studied in detail by Cady and Loiigswortli {loc, cit,). The 
iiiuucroiis experiments of Macinnes and co-workers show that the tube 
area is an important factor in regulating the range of adjustment of an 
indicator solution for a leading solution of given conceiitratiom The 
absolute rates of migration of the chloride ion given in the previous 
paper (Miikherjee and co-workers, loc, cit.) were distinctly lower than 
the accepted values at corresponding hydrochloric acid concentrations. 
It was thought that the discrepancy might arise from an iiijiidicioits 
selection of the tube area. With a tube of ii inm. internal diameter 
Smith and Macinnes (/. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1924, ^6, 1398) experi- 
enced serious difficulties arising from ‘larger heating effects/ For 
measurements with acid solutions tubes of very small internal diame- 
ters (2 mm.) have been recommended. In view of these observations 
it was considered desirable to repeat the previous measurements with 
a much narrower tube (6 mm. bore). Referring to Tables I and IV 
which record the results of experiments with the wide and narrow 
tubes respectively, it will be found that using the same moving boun- 
dary system (o’oiN-HCl and o*oo5N'-HP) the values of Fc/ with the 
narrower tube are considerably larger than with the wider tube and 
are nearer the accepted values. 

Boundaries between Acid Solutions and Salt Solutions, 

Comparison of absolute rates of migration of an anion (c.g., the 
chloride ion) from measurements of ^ acid boundaries' {e.g, between 
HCl and HP) and boundaries between salt solutions {e.g, between 
Had and NaP) is interesting in view of Mukherjee's idea of electrical 
separation at a sharp boundary. According to Mukherjee (/. Indian 
Chem. Soc,s 1928, 5 , 593) the electrical separation which arises 
from a difference of the transport number of the common ion in 
the two solutions forming the boundary should be comparatively small 
at an acid boundary since the mobility of the common hydrogen ion 
is so great compared with that of either of the unlike ions that its 
transport number is virtually the same in the two electrolytes, 

Referring to Tables III and IV it will be found that using the same 
measuring tube the values for Fci' are larger with the NaCl-NaP 
boundary than with the HCl -HP boundary. This result apparently 
contradicts a previous observation by Mukherjee (Mukherjee, loc, cit,) 
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that the discrepancy between the accepted value of the absolute rate 
of migration of an ion and that obtained by the boundary method 
arising from a separation of electricity at the boundary should be 
less for a boundary between acid than between salt solutions. The 
contradiction probably arises from an unequal initial adjustment of the 
indicator solution for a leading solution of the same chloride concen- 
tration. Thus comparing the system o'oiN’-HCl: o‘oo5N-HP and o'oiA/- 
NaCl: o”oo5iV-NaP, it is evident that the ratio [CF] / [P^ is different 
for the two systemspn view of the comparatively small percentage disso- 
ciation of picric acid though the ratio [total chlorine] / [total picrate] 
is the same for both. 


Table IIP 


Boundary bciwccn sodium chloride and sodium incraic. 
(Narrow tube). 


Combination 

Current in Tci 

Max. % 

For X 10® 

Max. 7o 

Fp' X loS 


iniiliamps. 

variation 

cm /sec/ 

variation 

cm /sec. 



from ave- 

volt /cm. 

from avera- 




ge Tci'. 


ge For. 


0*05 N-NaCl '( 

4‘05 0*597 


81*3 



0*035 iV-NaP 3 



Si *6 



n 

4*05 0*593 


79*9 






7^8*5* 



Sf 

4*05 0*587 


79*4 


37*1 

Jf 

3*95 0*591 


So ‘4 


39*8 




So*o 


31*3 

5) 

3*95 0*589 


So* I 


39*2 




79-6 


29*9 


Average 0*59*1 

—0*7 Average 80*3 

— I'l 




+ 0*8 


+ 1*6 


o-ozN-NaCl t 

1*7 o’6oo 


84*2 


31*5 

o-oiN-NaP 5 



85*5 




I* I 0*605 


84*3 


30*9 






32*4 

it 

1*3 0*610 


85*7 


32*2 


Average 0*605 

—0*8 Average 

85*0 

-0*9 

33*0 



+ 0*8 


+ o‘S 


0*01 N-NaCl > 

0*95 0*593 


SS*3 


33*2 

0*005 N-NaP > 







0*95 o'6oo 


86*7 






.86*8 


34*9 






36*6 


Average 0*597 

—0*8 Average 87*3 

*-0*45 




+ 0*7 


. + 1 * 3 . 



* Rejected in calculating the average values. 
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Table IV. 


Boundary between hydrochloric acid and picric acid. 
(Narrow tube). 


Combination. 

Current in 
miiliamps. 

*i‘cr. 

Fci' X 10^ 
cm /sec 
volt /cm. 

Vp' X 10^ 
cm /sec/ 
volt /cm. 

O-02N-HC1 } 
o'oiN-HP 5 

5*5 

0*172 

Si*6 

8o*7 

38*5 

38*0 


5*5 

0*171 

Sl*2 

35*3 




79*7 

35*3 



Average 0*1715 

Average 80*8 


o-oiN-HCl ) 
o-oosN-HP 5 

2'55 

0*171 

85-6 

85*6 

35*5 


83'9 

Average 85*0 


Table V. 


Boundary between potassium chloride and potassium picratc. 
(Narrow tube). 


Combination. 

Current in jf’Cl'. 

Fci' X 10^ 

Fp^ X 10. 


miiliamps. 

cm/sec/ 

cm/vSec/ 


volt /cm. 

volt /cm. 

o-osN-KCl ) 

4*5 0*501 

80*3 

32’3 

o-oasN-KP 5 



33’3 

39 

4*5 0*504 

80*4 

3 o '6 




31*2 




3i’o 


Average 0*503 

Average 80*35 


o-oaW-KCl ) 

1*9 0*512 

85*2 

38*9 

o-oiN-KP 5 


83*2**" 

38*3 

M 

0*496 

86*2 

36*6 



85*1 



Average 0*504 Average 85*5 

Referring to Tables I and II (results with the wider tube) and also 
Tables III and IV {results with the narrower tube) it will be found that 
the values for Vci^ from a particular measurement generally dimmish 
chronologically with the moving boundary system HCl-HP, w^hereas 
the effect is less pronounced with the NaCl— NaP system. Also with 
the HCi“”HP system the successive values of the potential gradient 
in the picric acid layer show a tendency to decrease (c/. Part I, this 

^ Rejected in calculating average values. 
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series). Since the potential gradient in the picric acid layer is obtained 
from equation (iv), a gradnal diminution of this potential gradient 
connotes a diminution in the potential gradient in HCl remain- 

ing constant. The cause of the diminution in Bv,'Sx (he., the change in 
P. D. between side-limbs 2 and 3 for a centimetre displacement of the 
boundary) should be sought in the boundary itself. A mixed layer 
whose specific resistance crM is less than the original specific resistance 
cTg and whose thickness gradually increases, is perhaps responsible 
for the progressive diminution in Sv/^x. The comparatively stronger 
heating effects at an acid boundary than at a boundary between salt 
solutions favours the formation of the mixed layer in the former case. 

Aiiiomalic Concentration Adjustments at the Boundary. 

Table VI 


Boundary between o'oi NAiydrochloric acid and picric acid 
(Wide tube). 


Cone, of HP. 

Pot. gr. in HP. 

Tci'. 

Vci' X 10® cm./ 

Fp' X 




sec. /volt /cm. 

sec-/rolt/cm. 

N/200 

1*79 


8o-8 (Table) I 


JV/220 

1*94 

0*184 

87-61 

34’2 


I 88 


86-6 1 

34 9 


i-8i 


85-5 1 

^ 5'7 


1*74 

0*181 

87-01 

37’i 


1*86 


86-9! 

34‘9 


175 


86-1 1 

1 

357 




i 

Average 86*6 J 


W235 

1*99 

0*188 

9o*S» 

34'9 


1*85 


87*6 

34*4 


1*81 


87*1 

34*9 


174 


S4'5 

35*3 ■ 


r83 

o' 180 

88*1 

34*4 


173 


877 

36*1 

N/250 

1*67 

0*191 

96*7 

29*2 


1*56 


95’9 

30*9 


1*50 


92 3 

30*9 


173 

0 189 

937 

27*8 


1*50 


93'6 

31*9 


I’52 


92*9 

31*3 


Rejected in calculating average values. 
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According to the theory of the method as developed by Kolilraiisch 
(loc^ cit-)j the movement of the boundary should be independent of the 
nature and concentration of the ^ indicator ’ solutioii, for a given 
concentration of the leading solution there should be no limit to the 
range of concentration adjustment of the indicator solution. The 
work of previous investigators shows, however, that the range is 
limited depending upon the relative strengths of the restoring' effect 
and the disturbing influences, cliffnsion, convection etc.^ operating 
at the boundary. The results of moving boundary experiments have 
been often found to be misleading due to a failure to secure the 
necessary condition of adjustment. The low values of given in 
the previous paper (Miikherjee and co-workers, loc. ciL) might he 
referred to this cause. It was, therefore, considered desirable to repeat 
the previous nieasiirements with varying concentrations of tlie indi- 
cator solution with a leading solution of a given concentratiom 


Table Vn. 


Boundary between o'oiN-hydrochlofic acid and picric acid. 

(Narrow tube). 


Cone, of HP 

Pot.gr. 
in HP 

TCI'. 

Pel' X 10''’ cm./ 
sec./volt/cin. 

F ]-/ X io-'» cm./ 
sec. /volt /cm. 

AVioo-HCI, JV/aoo-HP 

3-S4 

0*171 

85-6 

85-6 

83'9 

35’5 

n js 

3 ’So 

3*60 

o’i76 

ss's 

82-0 

37*4 

40*4 

JV/ioo-HCl, 1V/220-HP 

3'84 

o’iSi 

ST? \ 

86'8 1 

38‘i 

J» >> 

3 ' 6 g 

o*t8i 

1 

87'3 \ 

, 87-5 

Average 87*3 J 

39*7 

N/roo-HCl, N/ 250 -HP 

3'47 

o'i86 

90*2 

98*5 

43*1 


3 '65 

0*186 

91*8 

90‘5 

42‘1 

N/ioo-HGl, iV/ 577 -HP 

3'99 

0*183 

88'8 

37*8 
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Referring to Tables VI and VII it will be seen that tlie values for 
PW very largely depend on the initial picric acid concentration. The 
correct value is obtained within a very limited range of the indicator 
ion concentration 5 the range being smaller with the wider than with 
the narrower tube. The previously observed discrepancy (cf. Part I, 
this series) from the correct value does not arise, therefore, from any 
inherent defect of the method but is rather to be referred to a failure 
to secure the necessary condition of adjustment. The curves showing 
the range of adjustment are given in Figures 4 and 5. As already stated 
the range (the flat portion of the curve) is smaller with the wider than 
with the narrower tube. With picric acid concentrations, higher and 
lower than the adjusted concentration, the values for Fci' are lower 
and higher than the correct value. With the wider tube outside the 
range of adjustment, it is interesting to find that the rates of migration 
of the picrate ion tend to diminish when the corresponding values for 
Fo/ tend to increase and vice versa (curves i and 2, Fig. 4),, 


Fig. 4 . 



Cone, of HP X 1000 (g* equlv.j litre). 

Curves refer to Fcf {wide tube), V-g* (wide tube) and FcF (narrow 
tube) respectively, ’ 


8 



VcV K loScm/sec. 
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Table: VTII. 


Boundary bel%occn o'oxN’-’poiassium chloride and K—’iciraiodeosin 

{potassium salt). 


Cone, of 

Current in* 

Pot gr. in 

TeV 

. FcF X io 5 

ITs' X lO‘ 

KIs. 

mini amps. 

KIs in volts. 


cm . /sec . / volt /cm . cm / sec . ® volt / 

f (i) N /173 

. 1*15 

3*45 

0*453 

79 'S 

49*0 



3*33 


75 ‘7 

48 '3 



3*59 


75*0 

44*3 

( 2 ) 

■ i’J 5 

3 ’ 6 i 

0-453 

79*0 

44*9 



3*77 


75' 5 

40*7 

( 3 ) N/igS 

0*725 

3 76 

o’50i 

87-31 

40*7 

1 



2*76 


87-5 1 

40'S I 



2-75 


87 7 1 

4i'i 




2*79 


87-9 i 

40 '6 


( 4 ) „ ■ 

■ . 0*71 • 

2 49 - 

0*499 

8S-1 1 - 

43‘6 i 




2*41 


87-5 ! 

44'8 




2*53 


SS 4 1 

43-1 




2*63 


87-8 1 ■ 

4 i ‘2 1 





Average 87*8 J 

Average 42-0 J 


(S) N/soS 

0*575 

2*13 

0*508 

88*1 

427 ■ 



2*00 


86*9 

44*9 



1*96 


86*6 

45*7 



1*99 


S 5*5 

44*4 

(6) N/830 

0-675 

3*0 

0*516 

90*4 

42*9 



2 ‘ 5 i 


89-8 




2*59 


87-4 


( 7 ) „ 

o’7i 

2*94 

0-524 

92*5 

42 4 



3 ’ 7 I 


92 "0 



With o‘oi/V-KCias the leading solution and tetraiodeosui solution^ 
of vai'ying concentrations as the indicator electrolyte, the range 
of adjustment (Table VIII and Fig. 6) is appreciably larger 
and within this range the values for VcV agree with those 
obtained from the moving boundary systems NaCl — NaP and 
KCl-KP and also with the correct value within the limits of 
experimental error. It is interesting to note that within the 
range of adjustment the results are very satisfactorily regular and 
reproducible. Referring, for instance, to Table VIII it will be 
observed that within this range (i) mutually agreeing values for FcT 

^ Calculated as indicated. 

f The 1/— a; curves have been correspondingly numbered in Fig. 

N,B, Narrow tube used in these measurements* 
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are obtained which also agree with the correct value ; outside this 
range the agreement is far from satisfactory and the values diiiiiiiish 
chronologically ; (ii) the successive potential gradients in the indicator 
solution do not show any regular tendency to diminish^ whereas outside 
the range of adjustment the values decrease chronologically (mde Figs. 
2 and 3); (Hi) even the values for the rates of migration of the 'indicator 
ion' which generally show capricious variations are fairly concordant 
within the range of adjustment. In the light of these observations 
the condition of adjustment appears to assume a peculiar significance. 

To investigate further the effects of automatic concentration adjust^ 
nients^ a boundary between o'oiN-sodium chloride and o'oosZV-sodium 
picrate solutions was initially formed just below the side-limb 2 and 
the potential gradient in the upper liquid determined with the boundary 

Table IX 


Boundary between Potassium chloride and K — ieifaiodeosin- 


Combination. Current in Pot. gr. in 
milliamps. KIs in volts. 

Pc! X 10^ Mas. %vari- FIs x 10® 
cm/sec/volt/ ation from cm /sec /volt /cm. 
cm average VcV. 

f o‘oo5Ar-KCl 0*47 

1 o*oo252V-KIs 

2'76 

89 'S 

88-6 


46" I 

n 0*47 

2*84 

2*67 

2*94 

897 

90-4 

907 


45 'o 

48’3 

43'8 


Average 89*1 

—0*6 

4 - 1*4 


1 o'oo2N“K.Ci 0*20 

1 o*ooiN-KIs 

2*So 

2*95 

2*91 

gi *4 
91 '0 


47-6 

4S‘r 

45 'o 

„ 0'20 

2*92 

2*89 

91-4 

90-9 


46-8 

47 'o 

1 o’ooiIV-KCI o’lo 
lo‘ooo5lV'-KlIs 

Average 91*2 

3*34 93 'i 

3*11 92*6 

3’07 

“- 0*3 
+ 0*2 

43'8 

46-3 

,, 0*10 

3*20 

3*22 

92’5 

91’8 


46*1 

45*5 


■ Average 92*5 

— 0*78 
+ 0*6 



Narrow tube was used 
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ill this position. The changes in P. D. between side-limbs (i) and 
(2), and side limbs (i) and (3) due to given linear displacements of the 
boundary (h/Sx) were recorded. On adding these two sets of values 
,of fo/Sx to the previously determined potential gradient in the 
upper liquid, two sets of values of the iiotential gradient in the sodium 
picrate solution were obtained which being combined with the 
observed displacements of the boundary gave two sets of values for 
the, rate of migration. 


Tabue X. 


Time in 
secs. 

Pot. gr. in NaP 
from changes in 
P. D. between 

I & 2. 

Pot. gr. ill NaP 
from changes in 
P. D. between 

2 & 3. 

Fp' X io5 cm /sec. 
from S'y/Sxfrom 

I & 2. 

Fp' X iqS cm/sec. 
from ^v/Bx from 
(i) & (3)* 

259 

1*97 

1*40 

34'2 

41-4 

544 

1*87 

1*43 

35*1 

40*8 

795 

1*75 

1*39 

36*9 

41-9 

1135 

i-6s 

1*37 

37'5 

41*5 


It will be observed that the average potential gradient in the 
sodium picrate solution is greater in a comparatively thin layer of this 
solution near the boundary (the values being obtained from 

potentiometric measurements between side-limbs i and 2) than the 
gradient in a comparatively longer column between the boundary and 
the lowest side-limb (from potentiometric measurements between side 
limbs X and 3). This indicates that the concentration adjustments 
(in this case a dilution of the picric acid solution) take place in a layer 
of the solution behind the boundary and contiguous to it. The 
picrate ion mobilities calculated from a linear displacement of the 
picrate ions under larger potential gradients at and near the boundary 
should be smaller (vide Table X) than those calculated with the aid of 
smaller average gradients in a comparatively long column of the 
pictrate solution. 

The effect of concentration adjustments at and near the boundary 
is brought out more clearly by the results given in Table XI 
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Tabik 

XI 




1 

Ifi 

m 

IT- 

' C 

C iX; 

'0 

til 

OJ 
■+-» , 

*3 

0 

s 

0 

rs 

*s 

» * ^ 

S fc 

8 Si 

0. u 

^ 0. 

CJ 

0 

vO 

0 

0 

u 

u 

s 

1-3 

0 

$i *3 

Pot. gr. i 
liquid in ^ 

SJl 

u 

Ij 

S>t 

Pot. gp 
lower liq' 

Obs. sp, 
of the 
liquid in r 

S 3 

0 

o'05A'-KC1 

4*5 

0*0077 

1*74 

4*49 

0*502 

4*4 

0*0028 

0*0031 

o”o25iV-KP 




4*32 



ss 

4*5 

0*0077 

1*75 

4*51 

0*503 

4'6i 

0*0028 

0*0029 


451 

4*49 


o‘ 02 A'-KC 1 

o'oiA'-KP 

rS8 

0*0033 

1*73 

1*89 

0*502 

3*79 

3*76 

0*0077 

0*0014 


1*88 

0*0033 

1*73 

1*89 

0*492 

4*33 

4'26 

0*0077 

0*0013 

o-ouV-kci- 

o■oo5^’-KP 

1*95 

0*0033 

1*74 

1*90 

0*508 

4 'ii 

0*0077 

0*0013 

o'Ss 

0*0017 

1*50 

0*84 

0*502 

3*8 

3*73 

3*75 

0*00059 

0*00066 

o-oiN-KCl 

0*85 

0*0017 

1*50 

0*84 

0*504 

3*45 

0*00059 

0.00073 

o'oosIV-KIs 

0*73 

0*0017 

1*28 

0*72 

0.501 

2*76 

2*76 

2*75 

2*79 

0*00058 

0*00079 

JJ 

0*70 

0*0017 

1*23 

0*69 

0*502 

2*49 

2*41 

2*53 

2*63 

0*00058 

0*00084 

o‘oa5N-KCl 
0*0025 A’-KIs 

0*43 

o’oooS6 

1*48 

0*43 

0*501 

2*76 

0*00030 

0*00046 

n 

0*41 

o°ooo86 

1*42 

0*40 

0*502 

2*84 

2*67 

2*94 

0*00030 

0*00043 

o'ooaAT-KCl 

o‘ooi-KIs 

0*20 

0*00035 

1*49 

o’j8 

0*502 

2*8 

2*95 

2'9I 

0*00012 

o“ouoi8 ' 


O' 20 

0*00035 

1*49 

o’iS 

0*503 

2*92 

2*89 

0*00012 

0*000 iS 

o-ooiN-KCl 

o'ooosiV-KIu 

0*10 

0*00018 

1*50 

0*093 

0*507 

3*34 

3*07 

0*000061 

0*000083 

JJ 

0*10 

o‘oooi8 

1*59 

0*094 

0*504 

0*2 

3*22' 

o“oooo6i 

0*000088 


111 the eightli colit mn of the above table are given the measured 
initial specific conductances (K2) oi the indicator solutions. Changes 
in these specific conductances on a current being passed would indicate 
concentration adjustments. Knowing the potential gradient in the 
indicator solution in the usual manner, the area of cross-section (/!) 
of the tube and the current i, the new specific conductivity can be 
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calculated with the aid of the equation iv^2 = i/ylXh This method of 
determining the changed specific conductivity does away with the 
need of actual conductivity measurements between small electrodes 
sealed into the measuring tube {of, Cady and lyOngswortli, /, Amer. 
Client. Soc., 1929,51, 1656; Hartley and co-workers, Trans. Faraday 
See., 1934, 30 j 648), a procedure which is not altogether free from 
objections. 


Agreemetii of Observed Values of Fci' with Accepted Values. 

Onsager’s equation for uni-univalent electrolytes takes the form 
A~Ao"“(o*i64 Xo + 26*Si) Vac £1135"^, 

evaluating for D, T, X etc.; where X and Xq are the mobilities at the 
concentration c and at infinite dilution respectively. If the mobility 
or the absolute rate of migration of an ion be plotted against Vc, a 
straight line should result whose intercept on the axis of rate of migra- 
tion should give the rate of migration at infinite dilution. In the 
following table the observed absolute rates of migration of the chloride 
ion obtained under conditions of adjustment have been summarised. 



Table XII. 


Cone, in 
g. cquiv. /litre. 

(c). 

Vc/>< 10^ 

cm . / sec. /volt. /cm . 

Vc. 

0*05 

80*3. (Tables ni—V) 

0*224 

0*02 

85*0 (Tables III—V) 

0*142 . 

O’OI 

87*7 (Table VlII) 

0*10 

, 0*005 

89*1 (Table IX} 

0*071 

0*002 

91*2 (Table IX) 

0*045 

O'OOI 

92^ (Table iX) 

0*031 

The curve (vide Fig. 

7) obtained by plotting 

the above values 


of Vo/ against corresponding values of V c when extrapolated yields 
a value for Vc/ 93*76 x 10“^ cm. /sec. which agrees fairly: wel ..with 
the correct valu^; ■ ” " . ■: "r 
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Fig. 7. 



o‘os 0*10 o’i5 0*20 o’25 


cone. . ig^ cqiiiv.! litre). 


Table XIIL 


Boundary 

between 

o’oi-iV HCl a7id mixture of HCl and picric acid. 



(Narrow tube). 

•s 

Current in 

Pot, gr. 

. in Pot. gr. in 

Vi X io5 

Fa X io5 

millianipvS. 

HC1 

the mixture. 

cm/sec/volt/cm. 

cm/sec/volt/cni. 

6 

0*65 

0*82 

41*8 

33*0 

14 

1*55 

1*96 

44*77 

35*4 



2*00 

45*7 

35*4 



2*00 

43*1 

33*3 

9 

0*99 

I-I4 

41*1 

35*5 

7 'S 

0-94 


42*6 





3 S *3 


II 

1*20 

1*46 

42*7 

35*0 



1*47 

41-1 

33*7 



1*48 

43*6 

35*5 



Taeie XIV. 


Boundary 

between 

o’oi-iV HCl and equiconducting mixiurc of HCl 


and picric acid, (ISTarrow tube). 


11*5 

1*24 

2*0 

49’3 

,30*6 



1*98 

So'i 

3x'6 

irs 

1-25 

2 ’04 

49'i 

30*1 



I ’90 

5o'4 

33*2 

6*35 

0*70 

1*14 

49'4 

30*6 



I ’21 

4o‘a 



Moving. Boundary Experiments with Mixtures of Electrolytes. 

Moving boundary experiments with mixtures of electrolytes are of 
Interest as the results of such experiments are likely to throw light on 
the conditions obtained at and near the boundary in measuring the 
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cataplioratic speeds of colloidal particles by the boundary method , A 
colloidal solution contains electrical carriers of several categories and 
it thus simulates a mixture of electrolytes. 

Moving boundary experiments with mixtures of electrolytes have 
been carried out by Macinnes, Cowperthwaite and vShedlovsky 
(/. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1929, 51 , 2671) in detenniiiing the transference 
number of the chloride ion in mixtures of sodium and potassium 
chlorides. Transference number of the hydrogen ion in mixtures of 
hydrogen and pottassium chlorides have been determined by Macinnes 
and Longsworth (Chem. Rev,, 1932, 11 , 171). 

Table XIII gives the results of experiments with boundaries between 
a o'ooiN-hydrochloric acid solution and a mixture of hydrochloric and 
picric acids having the comi)Osition : 100 c.c. of the mixture obtained 
by mixing 90 c.c. of o’oiA'-HCl and 10 c.c. of o'o5ALpicric acid such 
that the concentration of picric acid in the mixture was approximately 
the adjusted concentration for o'oiN-hydrochloric acid. The boundary 
in the case of the mixture was not as sharp as with the pure electrolytes 
owing to the restoring effect being much weaker; a broad band w^as 
generally observed. It will be found from Table XIII that on combining 
the observed speed of the boundary with (i) the i)otential gradient in 
the upper liquid and {ii) with that in the mixture, two sets of values 
are obtained none of which show any agreement with accepted values 
for the rate of migration of the chloride ion, though an approximate 
agreement is to be observed with the picrate ion mobility. Table XIV 
records the results of investigations with a boundary between o‘oiN 
hydrochloric acid and an initially equiconducting mixture of hydro- 
chloric and picric acids containing approximately o'oo5i\Tpicric acid. 
The values in this case also show closer agreement with the picrate ion 
mobility than with that of the chloride ion. Finally the effect of 
addition of varying amounts of the leading solution to the indicator 
electrolytes has been studied. Table XV shows that in the case of a 
boundary between o'02iV-KCl and o*oiiV-potassium picrate solutions 
the addition of increasing quantities of the potassium chloride is marked 
by a progressive diminution in the values for Fci. Table XVI records 
similar observations with o'oiN-KCl and o’oo5iV-potassium picrate to 
which increasing quantities of the KCi have been added {vide Fig 9). 
Also the slopes of the corresponding v-x curves (Fig. 8) show a 
tendency to decrease though the curve (given in dotted lines) for the 
same combination without addition of KCI to the picrate solution 
is i>ractically linear, 

9 
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TABI.K XV. 


Boundary between o’ogN potassium chloride and o^oiN -potassium 
picrate to which varying amounts of KCl have been added. 

(Narrow tube). 



Pot. gv. in 

Pot. gr. in 

FcP X 10® 

X 

0 

KCl 

the mixture 

cm /sec /volt/ cm. 

cm/sec/volt/cm. 

indicator solution. 

in volts. 

in volts. 



2 * 5 % 

1*89 

4*12 

84-3 

3S7 



4*25 

83-8 

37*3 

rs 

1*89 

4*03 

83*4 

39*0 



4*03 

82*5 

387 

5 

1*89 

5*05 

8o-8 

30*3 



4’57 

79*8 

36*2 

5 

1*92 

4*62 

8 i'2 

33*8 


4*58 

78'6 

33*0 




77*0 


10 

I'QI 

3*33 

72*1 

4x7 



3*13 

68*3 

41*6 

10 

1*96 

3*73 

72-0 

37*3 



3*31 

70'8 

41*4 

TO 

1*74 

3*27 

69-3 




3*09 

68-9 

367 





38*6 


Tabbe XVI. 


Boundary between o' oiN -potassium chloride and d'oosN-potassmm 
picrate to which varying amounts of KCI have been added. 
(Narrow tube). 



Pot. gr. in 

Pot. gr. in 

Fcl' X io 5 

Fp'xio® 

. KCl 

the mixture 

cm/sec/voIt/cm. 

cm/sec/ volt/ cm. 

indicater solution. 

in volts. 

in volts. 



2 * 5 % 

2'09 

4’8r 

87-4 

3 S-I 




86-6 

2"5 

2*08 

4*89 

87-3 

37*3 




88-1 




87-9 


5 

2'02 

4*52 

8 s '4 

387- 




83 ’S 

10' 

2 '04 

4*22 

79-6 

38‘6 



4*08 

78’3 

39*1 

10 

2*05 

4’65 

8o'o 

34*5 



4'55 

77-8 

3 S*x 




77-1 
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Fig. 8. 



0*5 1*5 i'5 2*0 


Distance (cm), 

1- 0*021^-1101 : o*oiN-KP (with o*ooiN-KCl) ; c«2*3 ma. 

2- „ : „ „ (with o*ooo 25IV-E:C1) ; c=2*is ma*. 

2— ,j „ : „ „ (wtth o*ooiN-KCl} ; £:«2*2 ma. 

4 "“ }» * $» LOl. 

5 — j, „ : o*oiN-KP (with o'oosN-KCl ; c=2*2 ma. 

6— „ j, : „ „ (with o*ooo 25 N-KC 1 ) ; c~2*is ma^ 

j-- n if • $> ft (with o’ooosN-KCl) j c~ 2 ' 2 raa. 

8“- „ ,s : „ ,, (with o*ooiN-KCl) ; (;=2*2ii3a. 


Pig 9- 



Ckci/Okp loo in the mixture. 

The upper and lower curves refer respectively to o'oiAT-KCi : o*oo5i!V-KP 
(containing KCl) apd o*o 2 N-KCl ; o’orlV-^P (containing KOI). 
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111 tlie light of the above results, the chronological diiiiiiitition in 
the values for FlI in independent measurements frequently observed 
in this and the previous work (Mukherjee and co-wokrers, loc. cit.) 
is to be referred to a progressive ingress of the upper liquid into 
the indicator electrolyte. A detailed discussion of these aspects of 
the problem has to be deferred till further experiments, now in 
progress, have been completed. 

Summary, 

1. Rising boundaries between pure solutions of (i) hydrochloric 
acid and picric acid, (a) potassium chloride and potassium picrate, 
(3) sodium chloride and sodium picrate, (4) potassium chloride and 
potassium compound of tetraiodeosin as also boundaries between 
suitably chosen mixtures of the above electrolytes have been investi- 
gated following Mukherjee 's method of measuring the cataplioretic 
speeds of colloidal particles. 

2. The variations of the potential difference between two fixed planes 
between which the boundary w-as located with the linear displace- 
ment of the boundary have been directly measured and the absolute 
rates of migration of the heading’ and hndicator’ ions have liccn 
calculated from such variations and the observed rate of motion of 
the boundary. Simultaneous measurements of the transference 
numbers of the leading ion have been made from observations of the 
volume displacement of the boundary, 

3. The effects of (a) the area of cross-section of the tube, (h) the 
strength of the current and (c) the addition of small quantities of the 
leading solution to an approximately adjusted solution of the indi- 
cator electrolyte, have been studied. Experiments throwing light on 
the mechanism of concentration adjustments at and near the boundary 
have been carried out. The need of securing the condition of ad- 
justment for obtaining correct and reproducible results has lieen 
emphasised. It has been shown that the method gives accurate values 
of absolute rates of migration of ions and may be applied to ascertain 
the changes taking place in different layers of the solutions at the 
bomidray. As in the Macinnes method here also the transference 
numbers can be simultaneously obtained. 

Physical Cheahstry Laboratory,, 

University Couege of Science Received September 36, 1935. 

^ Technoeogy, Caecutta. 



The preparation of Thorium Phosphate Gels. 

By S. M. Mehta, M. U, Parmar and Mata Prasad. 


Thorium phosphate gels were first prepared by Satya Prakash (J. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1929, 6, 5S7)by mixing solutions of suitable con- 
centrations of thorium nitrate and potassium phosphate. He first 
obtained a precipitate which disappeared on shaking and resulted in 
the formation of a more or less opaque solution. On keeping the 
solution for sometime, it set to a firm transparent gel imbibing within 
itself all the liquid present in the solution. 

It has been found that these gels can be easily prepared if a solu- 
tion of x)hosphoric acid is used instead of that of potassium phosphate. 
Ill this case only a slight precipitate is obtained and it disappears 
quickly on shaking. The resulting solution instead of being opaque 
is quite clear and sets to a firm transparent gel which does not 
synerise. 

It W'ill be seen that in the above methods of preparation, the preci- 
pitate of thorium i>hosphate is peptised to a sol by the hydrogen and 
thorium ions present in the gel-forming mixture and this process is 
greatly accelerated by shaking. But it is known that thorium phos- 
phate is insoluble in dilute mineral acids and dissolves readily in the 
concentrated ones. Therefore, it should be possible to prepare thorium 
phosphate sol by diluting a solution of thorium phosphate in concen- 
trated acids. In this case the colloidal micelles wall be formed by the 
aggregation or condensation of the molecules of thorium phosphate. 

For this purpose, a saturated solution of pure thorium phosphate 
(7'2 g.) was made in hydrochloidc acid (400 c.c. of 4 iV-HCI) and 
I c.c. of this solution was diluted to different extent by the addition 
of distilled water. Nothing separated out when i c.c. of the solution 
was added to i c.c, of water. But when it w^as added to 2 cx. 
of water slightly opalescent, hj^'drated flakes separated out. This 
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observation definitely disproves the statement (Mellor, Inorganic 
Clieiiiistry^', voL VII, p. 252) that a solution of thorium phosphate in 
a strong mineral acid does not throw out the precipitate on dilution. 

On further increasing the dilution by i c.c. upto 30 c.c., it was 
found that tlioriiiiii phosphate gels were formed. Some of these gels 
were slightly opalescent, while those formed wdth higher dilution were 
quite transparent and rigid. When i c.c. of the solution was diluted 
with more than 30 c.c, of water, only a transparent and homogeneous 
viscous mass was obtained, i.e,, no visible separation of the precipi- 
tate took place. 

From a long series of experiments 011 precipitations, Von Weimarn 
has derived the expression 

where N represents the ^^form coefficient*^ of the precipitate, F is a 
function of the viscosity of the reaction system, P, tlie excess of con- 
centration of the substance to be precipitated and L its solubility. 
According to the above equation if N is large, a gel is formed which 
cannot be resolved by the microscope while if it is small, a precipitate, 
which may be amorphous or gelatinous, is obtained. 

The value of N increases as V and P increase and L decreases. 
Since the solubility of thorium phosphate in dilute acids is less than 
that in concentrated ones, the value of L decreases and of P increases 
when a solution of thorium phosphate in concentrated acids is diluted. 
Further the value of V is large because thorium phosphate has a great 
tendency for hydration. Thus in the case of thorium phosphate, 
conditions are favourable for the formation of a gel by the dilution 
method. These observations, therefore, support Weimarn 's theory 
in a qualitative manner. These experiments also show that the gell- 
ing substance is a soilcl and hence in the case of these gels the liquid- 
liquid theory of gel structure cannot be upheld. 

An interesting observation on the above mode of preparing the 
gels was xnade when thorium phosphate gels prepared from tliorium 
nitrate and phosphoric acid were dehydrated. Two sets of gels (f) 
containing the same amount of phosphoric acid and different amounts 
of thorium nitrate and, (ii) containing the same amount of thorium 
nitrate and different amounts of phosphoric acid, were desiccated over 
phosphorous pentoxide and they were observed to shrink and lose 
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their form. When the volume of these gels was reduced to about one 
sixth of the original^ the whole mass was converted to a clear transpar- 
ent solution. The liquid phase did not appear in all gels siiiitil" 
taiieously; it appeared earliest in gels containing the least amount of 
phosphoric acid and the largest amount of thorium nitrate. 

The appearance of the liquid phase is due to the fact that as the 
water content of the gels decreases on dehydration, the H-ion con- 
centration in the gel is increased and thorium i)hosphate first passes 
into a colloidal state and then goes into solution. On increasing the 
amount of phosphoric acid, a greater amount of thorium phosphate is 
formed and this requires a larger H-ion concentration for solution 
and hence the appearance of the liquid phase is delayed, harge 
amounts of thorium nitrate cause the appearance of this phase earlier 
as thorium ions assist the peptising action of H-ioiis. These obser- 
vations conclusively show that thorium phosphate gels can only be 
obtained when the H-ion concentration of the gel-forming mixtures 
is below a definite value. 

If water is slowly added to the solution, obtained by dehydrating 
a gel or if the solution is put in an atmosphere of water vapour at 
reduced pressure, it absorbs water, increases in volume and sets down 
to a firm gel once again. Thus the reversible sol-gel transformation 
which is peculiar to organic jellies and is caused by changes in temper- 
ature, can be observed in thorium phosphate gel, as well, by dehydra- 
ting and hydrating the gel prepared from thoriiuu nitrate and phos- 
phoric acid. 


Physicai, & Inokcanic Chemistry Department, 

Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. ’ Received November 13, 1935. 



A Modiied Micro-method for the Estimation of 

Nitrogen in Soil. 

By Srish Kumar Saha. 

In course of tlie analysis of a number of soil samples containing a 
low percentage of nitrogen, it appeared to us to be of interest to 
ascertain the applicability and also th“e accuracy of ]\IicrO”Kjeldalil 
methods for such estimation. A number of parallel experiments 
showed that the results of micro- and macro-estimations were 
absolutely concordant. 

The samples were dried at iqo°-iio® and passed through a sieve of 
100 mesh. In view of the low^ percentage of nitrogen, o'l to o' 2 g. 
of each sample was weighed out in an ordinary analytical balance. 
The rest of the procedure was exactly as in Pregel's Micro-Kieldahl. 
The final titrations were made with N/70 solutions with Wesslow’s 


indicator (methylene blue-methyl red). The 
in a tabular form* 

results are 

given belmv 

No, of sample. 

Macro-estimation according to 
the method of A. 0 . A. C. 

Wt. taken. % N. 

Micro-estimation 

%N. Wt. taken. 

I 

&'6 s 3 g- 

0*1840 

0*1837 

0 * 14/13 

2 

7-8717 

0*1621 

0*1620 

0*1510 

3 

6-5330 

0*1577 

0*158 

0*1356 

4 

5 '5473 

0*5082 

0*508 

0*0728 

5 



0*28 

0*1645 

6 



0*182 

0*2139 

7 



0*376 

0*1704 

8 



0*243 

0*1525 

9 



0*0442 

0*2030 

20 



0*0367 

0*1364 


My thanks are due to Sir P. C. Ray for the kind interest he has 
taken in this work. 


CnaiicAr hAUORAroRY, 

tlNiATSRSiry CouKGE OF SCIENCE kcceivcd December 2, 1935. 
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AEalytkal Uses of Nessler's Reagent, A Preliminary 

Note. 

By M. Goswami and B. C, Das-Purkayastha. 

It has been shown by one of us (M. Goswami) in a previous paper 
(/. Indian Chem, Soc,^ 1935, 12 , 714) that potassium mercuric 
iodide solution could be very advantageously used to distinguish 
ketones from aldehydes which always give mercury and further that it 
could be utilised for quantitative estimation of glucose. The reaction 
has now been extended for the estimation of fructose and cane sugar and 
very concordant results have been obtained. The method will now 
be applied for the estimation of pentose and other disaccharides as 
also other important aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes and furfural. 


Appwed Chemistry Department, 
University Coeeege of Science, 
Calcutta. 


Received January 22 , 1936. 
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Physical PnBcIples and Applications of Magneto-Chemistoy. By 
Prof. S, S. Bhatnagar and Br. K. N. Mathur, D.Sc, Published 
By Macmillan & Co^ London, 1935, Pp. 375 + VXI. Price 
21S. net 

The authors deserve congratulations on having brought out this 
volume, which deals in a comprehensive manner all the various aspects 
of the subject, both theoretical and experimental. The treatment is 
both intelligible and interesting. 

Though the pioneering work of Perkin and Pascal on the relation 
between chemical constitution and magnetic properties of substances 
directed the attention of chemists to this branch of study, the subject 
did not attain its full significance and evoke an extensive interest till 
lately after the development of atomic structure. 

In giving prominence to the chemical side, the authors have not 
ignored its physical aspect in the least, so as to present a connected 
and comprehensive account of the entire subject. 

After a short historical account dealing with earlier theories of 
magnetism, fundamental ideas and terms have been defined, and an 
account of various magnetic measurements with special reference to 
susceptibility values has been given; various types of magnetic 
balances, including those by Prof. Bhatnagar and his co -workers, are 
fully discussed in this connection. 

The chapter on ^^Pan- Magnetism’', in which Pascal’s work lias 
been thoroughly reviewed, is followed by a chapter on ^^Spectroscopy 
and Atomic Structure” by way of introduction to the fundamental 
ideas of the modem theories of magnetism. 

After dealing with the theories of diamagnetism, paramagnetism 
and ferromagnetism, the relation between magiietistii and valency-— 
a subject of great importance and interest to the chemists — ^is fittingly 
dealt with in a very comprehensive and detailed manner. The 
theories of Werner, Kossel, bewis, Heitler and Ihoiidon, Sidgwick, 
Pauling and others are fully discussed in this connection. One 
notable feature of this work is its freedom from bias to any particular 
view, so that the reader may go through it with an open mind* 
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An accdiint of various magneto-optical properties useful in diemi- 
cal investigation, Faraday-effect, Cotton-Mouton effect, Kerr- 
effect and Hioto-magnetic effect, is given in Chapter X, 

This is followed by chapters on various important magnetic effects 
of some significance .in technology and engineering, on magne- 
crystallic action, and on the influence of magnetic fields on chemical 
reactions— a subject of special appeal to the chemists. 

The last chapter deals with some physico-chemical applications of 
magnetic properties. 

The book closes with an enumeration of some outstanding 
problems which stand in need of closer investigation and proper 
solution. 

The values of various physical constants, and of magnetic suscep- 
tibilities of a large variety of substances, are added in the appendix. 
The list of references is fairly wide and quite up-to-date. 

As Prof. Bhatnagar*s own contribution to the development of 
the subject, specially in its chemical aspect, is not inconsiderable, the 
present volume is sure to prove of great value and service to all those 
who are interCvSted in this branch of study. 

The printing and get-up of the book leave nothing to be desired. 

P. K. 

Influence of Light on Some Biochemical Processes. By Prof. X* 

R. DhAR. PuBmSHKD BY THE SOCIETY OF BlOEOGICAE CHEMISTS, 
India, 1935. Pp. 73. Price Re. i. 

The small monograph contains two principal chapters (I) In- 
fluence of Light on Soil Processes, (II) Influence of Light on Plant 
Processes. It brings together within a small compass, the views and 
the experimental results scattered over numerous publications by the 
author. 

In the first chapter, Prof. Dhar claims that in the soil, specially 
of the tropical countries, oxidative photo processes occur side by side 
with bacterial oxidation, and brings out a large mass of experimental 
data in support of the view that light markedly accelerates the oxida- 
tion of amino-acids to ammonia, of ammonium salts to nitrites and of 
nitrites to nitrates. The author has also made very serious attempts 
to substantiate the view that the carbon-nitrogen ratio in soils is not 
controlkd by the energy requirements of the micro-organisms but is 
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regulated by tlie ease witH wiicK proteins are oxidiseS by air and light 
in presence of carbonaceous substances, and arrives at the important 
conclusion that -the preservation of soil nitrogen by addition of molas- 
ses is due to the diniiiiiition in the velocity of oxidation of nitrogen- 
ous compound. • ' 

Chapter II has been devoted to the discussion of the mechanism 
of assimilation and the synthesis in vitro of reducing sugars and 
amino-acids by light in presence of photocatalysts. 

Prof. Dhar has succeeded in presenting many new conceptions to 
the serious attention of Physical chemists and Biochemists, and it is to 
be hoped that his future researches will place these views on unassail- 
able foundations. 

• " ■ J.C.G, 

iBorganisch Ctiemisches Praktikum. By Prof. Br. Wilhffm 
Manchot. Published by Verbag von Theodor-Steinkopff— 
DrEv^den and Leipzig— 1935. Pp. 103 + VIII. Price RM 4‘3o. 

This book is an embodiment of instructions imparted to the begin- 
ners in the Inorganic Laboratory of the Technische Hochschnle of 
Munich, where, in the form of a manuscript, it has been in use for 
several years. 

As mentioned by the author himself it is not a text-book, but an 
introduction to the performance of experiments by the students them- 
selves in the practical class for the purpose of acquiring experimental 
skill, observation capacity and evidences for theoretical conceptions. 

Fundamental principles and theories have been described briefly at 
places, where they have been found necessary for the elucidation of 
experimental facts. 

The book is mainly a description of simple experiments to explain 
the properties of various elements and compounds. These experiments 
include all the important analytical reactions of the substances 
concerned. 

In addition to all the commoner elements, lithium, molybdenum, 
tungsten and uranium have also found place in the book. A few 
important micr®-reactions for certain elements have also been added 
under respective heads. 

In its own way the book is well-written, but the reviewer is of 
opinion that there is nothing special in it to justify its recommendation 
for use in the Indian Universities, 
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A Comf aratiie StHif of tlie Utility of tlie Milk and Gliees of tlie 
IndlaB Cow and Buffalo as Human Food MateFials. By Prof, 
N. G0DB01.E AND Sado Gopae, M,Sc, of Benares Hindu 

University. Pp. 24. Price 4 as. 

Ghee in India is fat derived from the melting of butter. The 
author has tried to focus particularly our attention to the chemical 
compositions and food values of the two kinds of ghees and milk of cows 
and buffaloes rather than answer deffnitly which kinds are superior. 
Both the butter fats contain the vitamins A and D and both the t^^pes of 
milk are rich in vitamins A, D and E. Buffalo ghee is rich in vitaiiiin 
D, whilst cow ghee is rich in vitamin A. Both types of milk are far 
short of the standard food ratio of carbohydrates, fat and albuminoid 
he., 5:1:1. Buffalo ghee contains greater proportion of iiiidigestible 
higher saturated acid glyceride but also greater proportion of digestible 
lower acids glyceride so that the author’s statement that on the former 
account cow’s ghee and for the matter of that, cow’s milk should be 
held to be superior to those of buffalo must be taken with reserve 
especially in absence of strictly scientific comparative feed experi- 
ments. The author, intemlia^ has also discussed the composition of 
the milk of other mammals and shown that ass milk approaches the 
standard ratio mentioned above. 

M. G. 

DictioBare de la GMmie et de ses applications. Editted by Drs. C. 
Duval, R. Duval andR. Dolique. Published by Hermann & Co. 
6, Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris Pp. 7S0. Price Fr. 

The rapid advance of chemistry and the production of numerous 
types and varieties of compounds having peculiar specific names, is 
making the subject gradually abstruse to the workers in th field and 
hence a hand book of the type Dictionare de la cliimie et de ses appli- 
cations ” becomes a necessity to the chemists. The book has been 
very carefully written and although completeness is always impossible 
in this rapid growing branch of science, yet it can be safely recom- 
mended as a good collection of most of the specific names and formulae, 
with their uses. 


M. G. 




BeliaiiouF of Gases imdep tlie Ininence of Higli 
Frequency Discharge , Ammonia and Hydrogen. 

ByB. S. SllIKANTAN. 

Hiedmaiin (Z. physikaL Client. , 1933, A 164 , 20) observed that 
under the iiiiliience of high frequency discharge through li3^drog'en 
in degassed tubes of pjuex or silica, a coadensible product which he 
thought to be silane, was obtained. Bhatt (a paper read in the 
Easter session of The South Indian Science Association, Bangalore 
1934) contradicts this and shows that the product was water vapour. 
Bhatt worked with a 2 metres wave-length of high frequency magneton* 
In the case of hydrogen he reports a disappearance of hydrogen 
which could be recovered only to about 2 / 3 of the original quantity 
by degassing and baking out the tubes . In view of the above 
conflicting results it was thought interesting to publish the results 
of the present author, obtained as early as 1929. 

Fig. I, Fig. 2. 
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111 an attempt to study the kinetics of the decomposition of 
atnniotiia at low pressures under the influence of electrode-less dis- 
charge by means of a high frequency oscillator, it was found that 
reproducible results could not be obtained due to some peculiar 
effect coming* into play between the gas and the walls of the vefaseh 
Hence the study of chemical reaction was abandoned and the 
behaviour of ammonia and hydrogen under the influence of the dis- 
charge was studied. 

The High Frequency Oscillator , — ^Two kSr, valves capable of carry- 
ing a filament current of o*8 amp. each were connected up in parallel as 
shown ill the diagram ^'B'ig i), with suitable inductances and chokes. The 
whole was mounted on a bakelite board with waxed pyrex glass tubes 
holding it in position on a well paraffined wooden base. The straight 
wires A, B, C, themselves formed the inductances. They were made 
of no. 20 copper wire, silver deposited. Extensive lecher wire 
measurements were made and though it was possible to get short 
waves of the order of 2 to 2*5 metres, vacuum tubes placed in the 
vicinity of the inductance could not be made to glow. Hence various 
types of inductances were tried. Those with the loops with ebonite 
separators proved useful in as much as the vacuum tube could be 
placed in the centre of the loop. One with - two loops gave on 
lecher wire, waves of about 4-2 metres but discharge .started with 
difficulty. Finally one with 4 loops was adopted since it was able to 
start a discharge in the vacuum tube placed at the centre, without 
any difficulty. The waves were of 10-5 metres in length and were 
used throughout the experiment. The reaction tube consisted of 
Pyrex tube 6'^ long and f" in internal diameter, closed at one end 
and connected to a system of pumps and manometer. The drying tube 
contained lumps of baryta for the elimmation of moisture instead of 
the usual phosphorus pentoxide. Pressures were measured with tlie 
special types of Mecleod guage and Pirani gauge was specially avoided 
since it was thought that a hot filament in the system would induce 
other effects. 


ExPERIMKNTAUs 

Prelimmary, — Pure dry ammonia gas was led into the evacuated 
apparatus. According to the reaction +3H2, there ought 

to be only twice the amount of the original volume, even if conv 
plete decomposition had taken place. But however, a series of ex- 
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perimeiits showed that under action of the discharge some times, the 
amount of gas in the tube was far in excess of that demanded by the 
above equation. Starting with 9*5 x io~^ mm. of ammonia with a 
discharge (plate current 40 111. a.) for 300 min. there was 39*5x10“'^ 
mill, of gas in the apparatus. The apparatus was next thoroughly 
exhausted^ at the same time baking out in an electric furnace. 
While still under evacuation, the discharge was sent in (36 m. a. 
plate current; 2*8 in. a. grid current) till there was a constant pres- 
sure in the apparatus to 0-9 x lo''^ xnm. This time, w^hen again 
starting with 9-5 x lo""^ mm. of ammonia under similar conditions, 
85-7 X 10“^ mm. of gas accumulated even in 20 minutes. 

The experiments were then conducted with hydrogen instead 
of ammonia. Starting with 19-7 x io~^ mm. of hydrogen under 
similar conditions of discharge as before, the pressure rose to 24*5 x 
mill, in two hours and remained steady thereafter. The apparatus 
was then exhausted to 0*5 x 10“^ mni. and the discharge continued as 
before. In about 30 minutes there was evolution of gas to 3*1 x 10”^ 
mm. ivhere it remained steady. 

It is possible from the above that the walls of the highly exhausted 
tube would rapidly adsorb the gases let in and during the action 
of the high frequency discharge would be liberated exactly as 
would happen during the degassing of the vacuum tubes by baking 
out. The easily condensible and basic nature of ammonia would 
exhibit this behaviour to a more marked degree than hydrogen. 

In order to test this idea, the exact amount of gas let in at a known 
pressure, and the volume of the apparatus including dead-space leads 
to pumps, etc., has to be known. 

Calihration of the Dolwne of the apparatus (including the dead 
space leads to pumps, etc). — A micro-burette with a levelling bulb 
as shown in Fig. 2. was attached to the apparatus. The volume of 
the capillary between the taps A and B including the capillary space 
in tap A was carefully calibrated. It was 0*0361 c.c. For the cali- 
bration of the volume of the whole apparatus nitrogen was taken as 
the reference gas. The apparatus w^as evacuated moderately and 
known volumes of nitrogen gas, as measured by the micro 
burette at atmospheric pressure, was let into the apparatus. From 
the reading of the Mecleod gauge, the volume of the apparatus was 
calculated. Care was taken not to exhaust the apparatus too hard 
lest there should be adsorption of the gas by the evacuated w^alls of 
the vessel. A few results of the calibration are given in Table I. 
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Table I. 


Initial pressure 

Amount of gas 
introduced at 

h'inal pressure Volume of 

ill apparatus. 

atmospheric 

ill apparatus. apparatus. 

o' 95 mill. X io~2 

Xiressure. 

0*0361 c.c. 

7*56 mm. X 10"^ 368*5 

I2’20 

0*0361 

I 9‘44 337 ’<-» 

31*00 

0*1083 

.53*05 334*0 

53*05 

0*1083 

75*17 335*0 

Tile first result in this 

table shows a hi 

gher value since due to evacii- 

atioii to a low degree, some gas must have gone into the wails of the 


vessels. The mean volume of the apparatus was taken as 335 c.c. 

Experiments with Ammonia. 

O' 10S3 C.c. pure dry ammonia at ddg-d mm. pressure were let into 
the apparatus which was evacuated previously to a pressure of 
0-58 X 10”® Him. The Mecleod gauge showed only a pressure of 
2-0 xio“2 mm. whereas the calculated pressure ought to have been 
ai'66 X io“®mm. So nearly 90% of ammonia have been adsorbed by 
the walls of the vessel. 

With a discharge (plate cuiTcnt 37 m.a. and grid current 2'3 m.a.) 
in 2 minutes, a further quantity was adsorbed and pressure 
fell to 0-71 X io~^ mm. and remained steady thereafter. Again a 
further quantity of ammonia was introduced into the apparatus till 
the pressure was 6-5 x xo~^ mm. and the fall of pressure in presence of 
the discharge is shown in Table II. 

Table II. 

Surface of glass saturated previously with ammonia. 

lime (min.) ... 00 05 3o'o 7 o’o loo'o lOo'o 

Pressure (mm. X 10-2) ... 6-5 12-4 078 , a’oS 3-56 3-56 

The above result with ammonia is capable of being almost exactly 
reproducible. The excess amount of ammonia is not adsorbed since 
the surface is already saturated with ammonia. Results in Table II 
suggest that the instant the discharge was started there has been 
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a sudden decomposition of ammonia giving a pressure of the result- 
ing gas of 12*4 X io~^ mm. In 30 minutes in the discliargCj the whole 
of this nitrogen and hydrogen are adsoi'bed by the surface which 
is still free from these gases, leaving again an amount of aiiiiiionia 
of the order of 0-78 x 10“^ mm. in equilibrium with that adsorbed on 
the surface, before the experiment. A further continuation of the 
discharge expelled the nitrogen which is the least adsorbed on the 
surface in comparison with ammonia and hydrogen. In the above 
experiment it is evident that 5*79 x 10”^ mm. of ammonia decom- 
posed under the influence of the dischai'ge giving 11*69 x mm. 
of a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, and after adsorption of 
hydrogen, left a residue of 2-85 x lo""^ mm. of nitrogen. This is in 
accordance with the stoicheoinetric equation for the decomposition 
of ammonia. In the absence of spectroscopic evidence as to the 
nature of the residual gas this conclusion appears plausible. 

Experiments with Hydrogen. 

The tube was thoroughly baked out under p)rolonged exhaustion 
and the apparatus w^as washed several times with hydrogen thereafter. 
Finally the apparatus was evacuated to a pressure of 0*19 x io~^ mm. 
0*0722 C.c. of hydrogen at 669*9 nim.pressure was introduced in the 
apparatus. The Mecleod gauge showed a pressure of 14*34 x mm. 
The calculated pressure is 14*44 x 10”^ mm. The following table records 
the effect of the discharge. 

Tabuh hi. 


current = 

45 m.a. Grid current == 

3 m.a. 


Time. 

Pressure. 

Tune, 

Pressure. 

c3*o miu. 

i4'34 imii. X io"2 

270‘a iniu. 

2*83 121m. X 

30*0 

i '39 


8*69 

90 ’0 

0*90 

510*0 

9*30 

iSo'o 

1*89 

630*0 

9*30 

2x0*0 

^'13 




At this stage when about I of the original gas was desorbed 
under the prolonged influence of the discharge, the tube was baked 
out at about 400*^ for two hours. The apparatus was cooled and the 
pressure inside was 14*44 x original quantity of the 
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gas was recovered. On subjecting it again to the high frequency dis- 
charge, the results in Table III could be I'epeated again. So hydrogen 
disappears almost completely under the influence of the discharge but 
in about lo hours working', about 2/3 of the original amount could be 
degassed. The whole amount is obtained by baking out the tube. 
This precludes the possibility of any new gas being formed. 


Fig. 3. 



The data presented in Fig. 3 are obtained from experiments conduct- 
ed with 0-0722 c.c. of gas at 670-55 mm. at a pressure of 14-44X10*2 
mm. in the apparatus. Curve A shows that the hydrogen is rapidly 
adsorbed in the first 30 minutes, the pressure falls to a low value of 
475 ^ 10“^ ram. after which degassing begins and goes on steadily 
except for a slight fatigue when 6*73 x io“® mm. are reached and after 
which at the end -of 14 hours the whole of the hydrogen is recovered. 
The graph shows that the initial drop is far lower when the apparatus 
is previously heated under vaccuum than otherwise. The fatigue 
during degassing is obtained again at a pressure of 6-75 x io~^ mm. If 
the tube is baked out at 400°, the original amount of gas is expelled. 
The process of adsorption and desorption can again be repeated in 
the presence of the high frequency discharge. The existence of a 
stop during degassing at 6-73 x io~® mm. cannot be explained without 
further investigation. 
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Conclusions. 

From tlie foregoing experiments the following conclusions have 
been drawn. 

1. Ammonia is greatly adsorbed by the walls of highly evacii» 
ated glass tubes as compared with hydrogen. 

2 . When the walls of the vessel are saturated with reference to 
ammonia, the extra gas put in decomposes at once into nitrogen and 
hydrogen. In the presence of the discharge the hydrogen is adsorbed 
leaving off nitrogen. 

3. The adsorption of ammonia appears to be irreversible under the 
influence of the electrodeless discharge, but hydrogen could be adsorb- 
ed as well as desorbed from the surface in a quantitative manner by 
the discharge. 

4. The adsorption of hydrogen under the influence of the dis- 
charge is like the degassing of the tube by baking at 400®. In both 
the cases the whole of the gas put in could be recovered back, 

5. In no case was obtained more gas than was put in. The possi- 
bility of any new gas formation seems to be remote. 

This work was done in the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
and the author's best thanks are due to Prof, H, E. Watson for -his 
keen interest in this work, 

j. V. D. CorrKGB or SciBNcr 

AND TrcHNoroGY, Received November ii, 1935. 

Andhra UnivrrsitYj Wawair. 



Formation of Heterocyclic Compounds from TMo 
, acetylcarbamic Acid Berkatiies. Part L 

By Tejendra Nath Ghosh. 


This paper dCvScribes experiments on the action of hydrazines and 
diamines on dicarbethoxj^thioacetylcarbamic acid (A), carliethoxyaceto- 
tliioacetylcarbamic acid (B) and diacetylthioacetocarbainic acid (C) 
(/. Indian Inst, Sd., 1933?, 16 A, 107). 

COsH-NH’CS-CH (COsEt)^ (A) 

C 02 H*NH*CS*CH (C 02 Et)*C(rCH 3 (B) 

COoH*NH*CS'CH (C 0 *CH 3)2 (C) 


The above compoitnds which bear a close resemblance to acetyl- 
urethane react readily in the cold with amines and hydrazines with 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. The fact that these compounds 
are much more reactive towards basic compounds than acetylurethaiie 
(cf, Ghosh and .Betrabetj /. Indian . CJmn, Soc,, 1930, 1 , 899) is 
explained on the basis that sulphur is more acidic than oxygen, as 
is evinced by a comparison of the niercaptans with the alcohols. In 
this connection reference is made to the great reactivity of thioketonic 
esters (Mitra, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, 472). 

An 1:2: 4-triazole derivative- (I) is obtained by reacting the 
compound (A) with phenylhydrazine, the reaction taking the following 
course : 


COsH’N = C- CHlCOsEt) 2 
SH ^ 

+ PhNH’NHs 


-N; 


CO- 


NPh NH 

(II) 


\c-c; 


COsH-N = C - CH(C(.)2Et)2 


PhNH-NH 
CO N 


_> 


NPh- 


-NH 


^C-CH(C02Et)o 


(I) 


CO 


-Ns 




•CHa'COsH 


I Sc’Me 

NPh ^NH 

(HI) 
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The foniiiila assigned to (l) is established by the analytical data 
and by the fact that the compound is insoluble in cold alkali and 
does not decolourise bromine water. On hydrolysis it - yields the 
mono-acid (II) which, on decarboxylation, yields the coiiipomid (III). 
Ill this connection reference may be made to the work of Ghosh and 
Betrabet (loc, cM,) on the synthesis of i : a : 4-triazole derivatives 
from acetyltoretliane and hydmzines. 

The compound (B) reacts with phenylliydrazine to yield a pyra- 
zolone derivative (IV). That the carboxyl group in this compound is 
firmly attached to the nitrogen atom is shown by the fact that carbon 
dioxide is not eliminated by heating the compound with even 10 % 
alcoholic x)otash, 

/CO*Me 

COai-N = C CH<( 

I XOsEt 

1 

NH~NHPh 


COgH-N^C- 




CO^Me 




\ 


NH™ NPlr 


^co 


Me 


C=N-NHPh 


PhNH-NH s 


C02H-N=C- 


NH NPlv 

(IV) 


CHv 

yco 


With hydrazine hydrate the compound (A) yields a pyrazolone 
derivative (V) (cf\ Worrall, /. Amer. Chem, Soc.^ 1923, 55 , 3092, on 
the action of hydrazine hydrate on dicarbethoxytliioacetanilicle) which, 
on hydrolysis, yields the mono-acid (VI). The compound (VI) is 
stable towards alkali and reacts with benzaldehyde to give the com- 
pound (VII), confirming thereby the presence of an active methylene 
group. 


COsH-N^C CH (COsEt)^ 


NH— NHs 


COgH’N-C — CH2 , 

I . >® 

NH— 

.(VI) 


C02H-N=C— 

1 

NH- 

(V) 


C02H-N=0 



^CHPh 

— C 

)>CO 
■NH ■ 


•NH 


NH — 
(VII) 
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The compound (C), unlihie (A), gives with hydrazine hydrate not a 
pyrazolone but a triazole derivative (VIII) which is hydrolysed by 
alkali to yield the compound (IX). 


C02H-N= C - CH(CO'Me )2 

I 

NHa-NH 



CO- 

! 

NH- 


-Ns 


(VIII) 


Sc-CHa-CO-Me 
— NH^ 

(IX) 


4-Phenylthioseraicarbazide and the compound (A) react to form a 
thioheptadiazine derivative (X), (Xa) being postulated as an inter- 
mediate [cf. De, J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1926, 3 , 31 ; Ghosh and Betrabet, 
loc. cit.). The compound (X) is not desulphurised by mercuric oxide 
indicating that the sulphur atom is cyclic ; with acetic anhydride it 
decomposes into phenyl J5othiocyanate and a tarry product. 


C02H-N=C— CH(C03Et)2 C02H-N=C CH— COgEt 

I _ I > 


NH-NH-CS-NHPh 


CO 

NH N-CS-NHPh 

(Xa) 


CO 2H - N = C CH -CO 


CO S 


NH C=NPh 

(X) 


The compound (A) reacts with o-phenylene diamine to .yield a 
benzimidazole derivative (XI), the reaction taking the following 
course. 


CeH 




NHr 


NH-C02H 


+ S=C 


■NHo 


CH(C02Et)2 


CeHy 


•NHs 


^N=c/ I 


NH-OO2H 




CH(COsEt)o' 
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/NH2 NHg -NH3 /NH\ 

CsH 4<^^_ J > C6H4<^ P>C-CH(C02Et)2 

(XI) 


■N= C 

I 

CH{C02Et)2 


C6H4 


yNH' 
\ N = 


\, 




C'Me 


(XII) 

On hydrolysis the compound (XI) yields a-niethylbenzimidazole 
(XII) (Hubner, Annalen, 18S1, 209, 353); this reaction confirms the 
assigned constitution. The compound (C) with o-phenylenediamine 
gives similarly the benzimidazole derivative (XIII) and the compound 
(A) likewise wdth ethylenediamine gives the imidazole derivative 
(XIV). 


/NH. 

Cellik >C-CH(CO'Me)2 

. (XIII) 


CH2- 

CHa- 


-NH 


N 


^ ^C-CH(C02Et)2 


(XIV) 


111 connection witli tlie syntliesis of imidazole derivativeSj mention 
should be made that many substances containing the imidazole group 
are formed in the metabolic processes of the living organism. 
Histamine (/S-iminazoylethylamine) possesses pronounced physiological 
activity. 

From the reactions studied above, it is observed that thioacetyl- 
catbamic acid derivatives are characterised by their pronounced 
reactivity and as such are of considerable value for synthetic purposes. 
The general mechanism of the above reactions is that sulphuretted 
hydrogen is first eliminated and then ring-closure is effected by the 
elimination of either alcohol or water. 


Experimental. 

Dicarh ethoxy ihioacetylcarhamic acid (A), Carhethoxyacetothio^^ 
acetyl carbamic acid (B) and Diacetylthioaceiocarhamic acid (C) were 
prepared according to the method of Ghosh and Guha (/* Indian 
Sci., 1933, ISi, III). 
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2^-Keto-2’'phenyUS‘-dicafhetlioxy'inethyUdihydro~i:2:4-irktzoJe (I).— 
Plienylliydraziiie (2*2 g.) was added to an alcoholic solution of the 
coiiipotmd (A) (5*3 g.) when the reaction immediately comnieiiced 
with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen and rise in temperature « 
For completion of the reaction, the reaction mixture was heated 
under reflux for about an hour and on cooling, a crystalline solid 
was obtained w’hich crystallised from alcohol in colourless shining 
rectangular plates, m.p. 203°, yield 3 g. (Found: C, ' 56*11; 11,5*75; 
N, 12*98. C15H17O5N3 requires C, 56*42; H, 5*33; N, 13*17 per 

cent). It does not decolourise bi'oniine water and is insoluble in cold 
dilute alkali. 

2 ^-Keto- 2 ~plienyl-dihydro-i: 2 : 4 -triazole-‘S‘-^’C^i^^ (II),— The 

above compound (I, 2 g.) was heated on the water-bath with excess of 
15% alcoholic potash for about 5 hours, when the alcohol was distilled 
under reduced pressure. The dried mass was treated with cold water 
and acidified slowly with acetic acid when there was evolution of 
carbon dioxide. The solid was purified by dissolving in aqueous 
bicarbonate and acidification with acetic acid. The product was 
crystallised from alcohol in colourless rectangular plates, imp. above 
300® (turning dark at 280®), yield o‘8 g. (Pound: N, ig’oi C10H9- 
OsNs requires, N", 19*17 per cent). 

2-Phenyhs-keto-s-meihyldihydro-i:2:4-inazole (III). — ^The above 
compound (II) w*as heated on the water-bath with excess of 20% 
aqueous potash for 7-8 hours. The solution was cooled and acidified 
wuth acetic acid when there was evolution of carbon dioxide. The 
solid was crystallised from alcohol in brownish white needles, imp. 
210-212° (decomp). It is soluble in hydrochloric acid and precipitated 
by aqueous bicarbonate. (Found: N, 23*81. C9H0ON3 requires N, 
24*00 per cent). 

2“ Carboxyhnino - 4 - acetylphenylhydmzone - 1 - phenylpymzolone 
(IV).— The method of preparation is as with (I). The reaction product 
crystallised from hot water in colourless needles, m.p. 185-86® 
(decomp.). (Found: C, 61*25; H, 5*28; N, 19*95; M.W, by titration, 
356. C18H17O3N5 requires 0,61*54; H, 4*84; N, 19*94 per cent 
M.W., 351). It is readily soluble in bicarbonate solution and preci- 
pitated by acids. It does not give any azo-compound with ferric 
chloride and does not decolourise bromine water. 

^-Carhoxy%mmo- 4 ^cafbethoxypymzolone (V) .—The method of 
preparation is as with (I) * The product was purified by precipitation 
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by acid from its solution in sodium bicarbonate and finally crystallised 
from dilute alcohol in beautiful colourless needles, m.p. i8i®. 
[Found: N, 17*32; 17*34; H3O, 10*78; M,W. (by titration), 240. 
C7H0O5N3, 1^1120 requires N, 17*35; HgO, 11*15 cent. M-W., 
242]. It does not yield any azo-compound with ferric chloride , 
When heated at its melting point for about 2 hom'S, it lost the water 
of crystallisation which was estimated. 

3-Carhoxyiminopyrazolone (VI).-— The above compound (V, 5 g.) 
was treated with excess of 10% alcoliolic potash and the clear solution 
heated on the water-bath for about half an hour when a voluminous 
precipitate slowl}^ came out, which was kept overnight at room tem- 
perature. It was filtered, washed several times with alcohol and 
treated with dilute acetic acid when there was evolution of carbon 
dioxide. The clear solution was evaporated to dryness and the dried 
mass dissolved in cold water, when the brown solution, on standing 
for some time, gave a crystalline precipitate which further crystallised 
from water in brownish white prisms, m.p. above 300° (turning dark 
at 250°), yield i g. (Found: N, 23*41; M. W. by titration, 178. 
C4H5O3N3, 2H2O requires N, 23*46 per cent. M. W., 179). 

2i-Carboxyimi7io-4‘-benzylidene-pyrazolone (VII), — ^An acetic acid 
solution of the above compound (VI, i‘S g.) and benzaldehyde (1*1 g.) 
was heated under reflux for about an hour and diluted -with water* 
The precipitated solid crystallised from dilute acetic acid in colourless 
rectangular plates. It softens and turns pink at 180^ and slowly resi- 
nifies above 280°, yield 1*4 g. It is i'eadily soluble in aqueous bi- 
carbonate. (Found : N, 16*12. Cu Hg O3 N3, 2H2O requires Nf, 
15*73 per cent), 

Z-Keio-s-diaceiylmethyUdihydrO‘i\2:44nazole (VIII). — ^The method 
of preparation is as with (I). The reaction mixture was diluted with 
water until the solution was slightly turbid* On being allowed to cool 
slowly, the solution deposited a crystalline mass which crystallised 
from hot water in colourless slender needles, m, p. 70-71'^* (E'ound : 
C, 45*62 ; H, 5*28 ; N, 22*68, C7H9O3N3 requires C, 45*90 ;H, 4*91; 
N, 22*95 cent). It is insoluble in aqueous bicarbonate but readily 
soluble in alkali. It gives a red colouration with ferric chloride. 

2,-Keto-S'‘^o^tylmethyUdihydro-i:2:4-tnaz0le (IX).-— The method of 
preparation is as with (II). The solid crystallised from dilute alcohol 
in colourless needles, m. p. 228-230° • (Found : ' N, 30*0^. 
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C 5 H 702 N '3 requires N, 29*78 per cent). It is insoluble in aqueous 
bicarbonate but readily soluble in alkali, 

Dicarhethoxyihioaceiylcarhaniic acid and 4-phcnylih.ioseinicaflnr 
zide : Formation of $‘Carhoxyimino~5--keto-y-phenyHminO’-j:4-cafhonyF 
ii2:64hwheptadiazi}ie (X). — Tbe method of procedure is the same as in 
the case of the previous compound (I). The reaction product crystal- 
lised from alcohol in colourless plates, m. p. 183'^ (decomp.). [Found : 
X, iS‘44 ; S, 10*35; M. W* (by titration), 301. C12H8O4N4S 
requires N, iS‘42 ; S, 10*52 per cent. M. W., 304]. It is not desul- 
phurised by yellow oxide of mercury. It is soluble in bicarbonate 
solution and in moderately strong hydiochloric acid. It does not give 
any azo-compound with ferric chloride. 

Z’Bicarb ethoxy methyl-benzimidazole (XI) — K glacial acetic acid 
solution of equiiiiolecular propoitions of o-phenyleiiediamine and cli- 
carbethoxythioacetylcarbamic acid was heated under reflux till the 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen had ceased. On cooling, a crystal- 
line mass at once came out which crystallised from glacial acetic acid 
in' colourless slender needles, m. p. 218°. (Found : N, 10*28. C14H10- 
O4N2 requires N, 10*14 Per cent). It is insoluble in alkali but soluble 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid. It does not respond to diazotisation 
and coupling with id-naphthol. 

Hydrolysis of compound (XI) : Formation of 2-meihylbcnzim%- 
dazole (XII). — mixture of the above compound (5 g.) and 15% alco- 
holic potash (40 c. c.) was heated under reflux on the water-bath for 
about 5 hours and the solution was evaporated nearly to dryness on a 
water-bath. The aqueous solution of the pasty mass was acidified with 
acetic acid and evaporated to dryness. The dried mass was finely 
powdered and triturated with cold water, wdien an insoluble white 
powder was obtained which crystallised from hot water in colourless 
needles, m. p. 169-70^ (mixed m. p. with 2-iiiethyl-benzimidazole, 
Hiibner, loc, ciU), yield o*8 g. (Found : N, 21*42. CsHsNg requires 
' N, 21*21 per cent). ^ 

2-Diaceiyhneihyl-henzimidazole (XIII).— An alcoholic solution of 
equimolecular proportions of o-phenyienediamine and diacetylthioaceto- 
carbamic acid was heated under reflux till the evolution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen had ceased. The solution was cooled and diluted with water 
when a viscous semi-solid mass was obtained. It was purified by 
dissolving in alcohol and precipitation by adding large quantity of 
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ether. The solid was finally crystallised from a mixture of alcohol and 
ether in colourless needles, m.p. 138-59°. (Found: C, 66*89 ; H, 6*01, 
N, is’ig. C12H12O2N2 requires C, 66*66; H, 5*55; N, 12*96 
per cent). It does not condense with phenyl isocyanate, showing 
thereby the absence of any free amino group. 

The hydrochloride was obtained by dissolving the above compound 
in hydrochloric acid and evaporating the solution. The solid crystal- 
lised from water acidulated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid in 
colourless shining rectangular plates, ni. p. 243-244° (decomp. ; pro- 
ducing a fine green colouration). (Found : N, 10*73. C12H12O2N2, 

HCl requires N, ii'ii per cent). On treatment with aqueous bicarbo- 
nate, it yielded the original compound (XIV). 

2-Bicarb ethoxy methyhdihy dr o 4 midazole (XIV). — The method of 
preparation is as with (XI) . The product crystallised from water in 
colourless slender needles, 111. p. 100-101°. It is soluble in cold dilute 
hydrochloric acid and precipitated by alkali. It does not condense 
with phenyl fsocyanate, showing thereby the absence of any free amino 
group. (Found : N, 12*41. CiqH 1604X2 requires N, 12*28 per cent). 

My grateful thanks are due to Professor P. C. Guha, D.Sc., for his 
kind interest in this investigation. 


DUPARTMUNr OF ORGANIC ChFMISTRY, 

Indian Institute of Science, Received October 9, 1934. 
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Byes Dermd from Acenaphthenequinone, Part ¥. 
2-(6-MetIiyl)4MoBaphtheBe-a€enapMliyleEe- 

indigos. 

By Sisir Kumar Guha. 

Martinet (Rev. Gen. Mat. CoL, 192X3 25 , 17)* lias formula- 
ted a rule that the effect of the two auxochrotiies in 'para position 
{5:50 is cumulative and when in viela position (6:60 with respect to 
one another they act in contrary direction. This rule is particularly 
well exemplified in the indigoid series. It has been found that all 
5:5^ derivatives are decidedly deeper in colour than the corresponding 
6 :& derivativies. The substituents may be C2H5S, CgHr.O, Halogen, 
CHs, NH2, OH etc., (c/. Rowe, ** Colour Index/' 1924 Ed., Nos. 
1216,1217,1209, 12X0, 1208,1182, 1248, 1193; Auwers and Arndt, 
Bet., 1909, ^ 2 , 541; D.R.P. 204763, Friedlander, 9, 589; G. P. 239673, 
240805, Viles, /.S.P.C., 1914, 30 , 25, etc.). 

In the present investigation, indigoid dyes have been obtained from 
acenaphthenequinone, 3-chloro-, 3-bromo-, and its i-niethoxy deriva- 
tive and 6-methyl-3-hydroxy-thionaphthene (B'riedlander, loc, cH . ; 
Auwers and Thies, Ber.^ 1920, 53 , 2293) with the object of studying the 
effect, if any, produced on the colour of 2-thionaphthene-acenaphthy- 
leae-indigo, comniercially known as Ciba scarlet-G (Bezdzik and 
Friedlander, Monatsh,^ 190S, 29 , 386; E.P. 344/oS, G.P. 205377) and 
its various derivatives (Guha, /. Indian Client. Soc.^ 1932, 9 , 423) by 
the introduction of CH3 group in the 6-position of the thionaphthene 
nucleus and how far this effect can be compared with 2-(5"methyl) 
tliionaphthene-aceiiapli thy lene indigos (Guha, /. Indian Chem. Soc.^ 
1933, 10, 679) and thus to see if the rule of Martinet is applicable to 
2‘thionaphthene-acenaphthylene-indigos as far as one methyl group 
in the thionaphthene part of the molecule is concerned. 

The indigoid dyes described here are all sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and all of them dissolve in strong sulphuric acid giving deep green 
solutions from which the substances are reprecipitated by the addition 
of water in the form of flocculent precipitate, suitable for dyeing on 


^ The paper is available to me in the form of an abstract only (J. Chem, Soc.i 
1921, 1, 273). 
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wool from an acid batR, When strongly heated above the melting 
points^ the dyes behave similarly to the corresponding 5-methyI 
derivatives (Gulia, loc. ciL). The parent substance, its chloro- and 
bromo- derivatives are reduced by alkaline hydrosulphite giving violet 
blue, and blue vat from wdiich dyes are regenerated on cotton by air. 
But the methoxy derivatives offered considerable resistance to reduc- 
tion ; after prolonged treatment, the faint violet vat obtained in this 
case, turned by atmospheric oxygen into faint pink only [cf. 2-thio- 
naphtliene-S'-(i'-methoxy)-acenaphthylene-indigo and its 5-metliyl 
derivative, Staudinger, Goldstein and Schlenker, Heh,, Chim. Acta^ 
^921, 1 , 342; Guha, loc, cit,). 

All these indigoid dyes are distinctly lighter in colour than those 
of the corresponding 5-inethyl compounds (Guha, loc. cit.), A 
comparison of the colours of the dyeing on wool and on cotton of 
the compounds mentioned here with those obtained from the corres- 
ponding 5-methyl derivatives is given below. The substances are 
arranged, in both the series, according to the gradual increase of the 
shades of dyes developed on cloth and on wool. 

Naxne of the compounds. Dyeing shades 



on wool. 

on cotton. 

2- (6- Methyl) - thionaphthene - acenaphthylene ... 

Vermillion 

Vermillion 

indigo 

2- (5- Methyl) - thionaphthene - acenaphthylene ... 

Scarlet red 

Scarlet red 

indigo 

2- (6-Methyl) -thionaphthene-8'- (3'- chloro) - ace- . . . 

Vermillion 

Vermillion 

naphthj'lene indigo 

2-(5-Methyl) -thionaphthene-8'- (3'- chloro) - ace- ... 

Bright scarlet 

Deep scarlet 

naphthylene indigo 

red 

red 

2" (6-Methyl) -thionaphthene-8'- (3 -bromo) - ace- ... 

Bright Vermillion bight red 

naphthylene indigo 

2- (5-Methyl) -thionaphtheiie-8'- (3'- bromo) - ace- . 

Deep scarlet 

Deep scarlet 

naphthylene indigo 

red 

red 

2- (6-Methyl) -thionaphthene-S'- (I'-methoxy) -ace- . . . 

, Deep red 

Faint pink 

naphthylene indigo 

2- (5-Methyl) -thionaphthene-8'- (I'-methoxy) -ace- . . . 

Deep red 

Pink 


naphthylene indigo 

P'urtlier studies in 2-thionaphthene-acenaphthylene-indigos having 

GH3 group in 4-position of the thionaphthene nucleus are in 
progress. 


3 
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Experim^ntai, , 

2 ,-( 6 -M ethyl) Ah ionap hthene-acenaphi hy leneAn digo , 


CO 



The solutions of acenaijhthenequinone (0*455 S'*) boiling glacial 
acetic acid (So c.c.) and 6-inethyl-3-hydroxythionaplitheiie (0'4i g.) in 
boiling glacial acetic acid (20 c.c.) were treated with strong hydro- 
chloric acid (6 c.c.) and shaken when Vermillion coloured needle shaped 
voluminous crystalline precipitate immediately separated out. The 
mixture was heated to boiling for 15 minutes and filtered hot, washed 
with acetic acid and hot water. It was purihed by boiling with alcohol 
and finally crystallised ‘from glacial acetic acid or xylene in clusters of 
needles, m.p. 305^. The dye is soluble in chloroform, amyl alcohol, 
benzene, xylene, nitrobenzene, aniline, pyridine ; difficultly soluble in 
carbon tetrachloride, glacial acetic acid; sparingly soluble in acetone 
and alcohol. It dyes cottoii in Vermillion shade from a deep violet 
blue (almost blue) vat obtained by the action of alkaline hydrosiilphite 
and wool in the same colour from an acid bath. (P'ouiid : vS, 9*38. 
C^iIIi202S requires S, 9*75 per cent). 

2 -i 6 -Methyl)Ahionaphthene‘‘S^-{s'-chIoro) -acenaphihyleneAndigo,— 
3-Chloroacenaphthenequinone (o-866 g.) and 6»methyl-34iydroxythio- 
naphthene (0*656 g.) in hot glacial acetic acid (95 c.c.) were treated 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid (3 c.c.). The ’ condensation 
product crystallised in fibre-like Vermillion needles which were purified 
as the preceding compound and crystallised from pyridine or xylene in 
clusters of needles, m.p. 297°, It dyes wool in Vermillion shade from 
an acid bath and cotton in the* same shade from the blue vat obtained 
by alkaline hydrosulphite. It is difficultly soluble in benzene and amyl 
alcohol and the other properties resemble those of the preceding com- 
pound, (Found : Cl, 9*59. C^iH n OoClS requires 01,^9*79 per cent). 

2"{S-Mettiyl)-ihionaphtheneSh{2/-hromo)-acenaphthyhne-indigo was 
‘ 'obtained m the same way as the two foregoing' eompouiids by the 
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condensation of 3-bromoacenaphtIienequmone (1-044 g'-) 6-metIiyl- 
3-1iydroxytliionaplithene (0-656 g,) in presence of 105 c,c. of liot glacial 
acetic acid and 3 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The silky ^ 
bright, Vermillion coloured crystalline product, after being boiled with 
alcohol, was crystallised from xylene in fine long rectangles, 111 .p. 302^. 
It dyes wool in bright vermillion shade from an acid bath and it dyes 
cotton in light red shade from the blue vat, formed by the action of 
alkaline hydrosulphite, although not so readily obtained as in the 
case of the mother compound and its chloro derivative. It resembles 
the chloro compound in its other properties. (Found : Br^ 19*34. 
C2iHii02BrS requires Br, 19*65 per cent). 

2- ( 6- Methyl ) - thionaphihene - 8^- ( i -inethoxy )- acenaphthylene- 
indigo . — The deep brownish red hot solution of jd-inethoxyacenaphthene- 
qiiinone (0-636 g.) and the methylhydroxythionaphthene (0-492 g.) 
in 1 15 c.c, of glacial acetic acid on treatment with 10 c.c. of concentra- 
ted hydrochloric acid immediately turned deep violet red (almost black) 
which on shaking deposited at once scarlet red sharp needle-shaped 
crystals. The whole of the mixture was boiled for 30 minutes, filtered 
hot, washed with acetic acid and hot water. It was found difficult to 
purify the substance by heating successively with alcohol and acetic 
acid to remove minute traces of the unreacted diketoiie. It was 
crystallised from pyridine, washed with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
hot water. It melts at 300'^ (softening at 298°). It dyes wool in deep 
red shades from an acid bath and cotton in faint pink colour from an 
alkaline hydrosulphite faint violet vat. It resembles the liiother 
compound in this series in solubility, (Found ; S, 9*1. C22H14O3S 
requires S® 8-93 per cent). 

Science Couege, Received December 12, 1935. 

. PArNA. 



Dyes Deriied from Acetylene Dicarboxylic AcM. 

By Ram Nath Misra and Sikhibhlvshan Dutt, 

In the light of ‘ A theory of colour on the basis of molecular 
strain ’ advanced by one of the present authors (Butt, /. Clmn, Soc.j 
1926, 129 , 1171 ; /. Indian Chem, Soc., 1927 » 4 , 99), substances 
containing acetylenic linkages should produce greater absorption of 
light in the higher wave lengths and consequently should be more 
deeply coloured than those containing ethylenic linkages by virtue of 
the former possessing triple bonds in place of the double bonds of the 
latter. A comparison of the absorption maxima of some well known 
ethylenic and acetylenic compounds brings out this fact very clearly. 
Thus: 


Hame of the compound. 

Absorption maxima. 

Name. 

Absorption 




maxima. 

Bthyleae 

2440 

Elaidic acid 

2500 

Acetylene 

2470 

Stearolic acid 

2640 

Styrene 

2730 

Dipheiiyldieth}lene 

3400 

Phenylacetylene 

2740 

Dipheiiyldiacetylene 

3^30 

Cmnamic acid 

2S00 

Diiodo-ethylene 

2860 

PhenylpropioHc acid 

2820 

Diiodo-acetylcne 

2940 

Stilbene 

2860 



Tolane 

3030 




All the compounds mentioned above being colourless^ tlieir 
absorption bands lie in the ultra-violet region of the spectrum. Con- 
sequently their determination is a matter of considerable difficulty, and 
their position is also found to change slightly with change in conditions 
and solvents in which they are examined. On account of this it was 
thought that if some dyestuffs could be prepared containing acetylenic 
linkages in their molecules, they could be easily compared with their 
ethylenic analogues by direct determination of their absorption spectra 
by means of a high dispersion glass spectrograph either by eye 
observation or by photographic methods. Selection of an appropriate 
starting material was not particularly easy on account of the great 
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paucity of data available in literature with regard to acetylenic 
compounds and acetylene dicarboxylic acid was selected for this 
purpose. 

Acetylene dicarboxylic acid is very unstable in the ordinary senses 
since when heated to its temperature of fusion, i,e,y 178°, it loses 
carbon dioxide progressively and gels converted first into propargylic 
acid and finally into acetylene. It does not give any anhydride under 
ordinary conditions, since most of the inorganic dehydrating agents 
like sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, hydrogen chloride, etc., employed 
for the production of anhydrides from dibasic acids, decompose 
it into carbon dioxide and propargylic acid. By heating with acetic 
anhydride, the acid gets converted into acetoxy- maleic anhydride (I). 
Acetyl chloride also gives the same product under identical conditions. 

MeCO‘ 0 ‘C“CO. 

11 >0 

C-CO^ 

(I) 

Since the acid does not form an anhydride under the usual 
conditions, it was at first thought that the production of the pyronine 
dyestuffs from the acid, which require the intermediate formation of 
the anhydride, would not be feasible, but as the result of trial 
experiments it was found that pyronine dyestuffs are quite readily 
formed from acetylene dicarboxylic acid by condensation with aromatic 
amino and hydroxy comiDOunds in the normal manner. Consequently 
the only hypothesis that can be " advanced to explain this interesting 
phenomenon is that acetylene dicarboxylic acid does form an anhydride 
like maleic and succinic acids, but under ordinary conditions, the 
anhydride is very unstable and undergoes decomposition as soon as it 
is formed. If, however, substances are simultaneously present with 
which the anhydride can undergo condensation, it reacts with them as 
soon as it is formed with production of stable condensation products. 

By analogy with dyes derived from citraconic acid (Dhar and Dutt, 
/. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1927, 254) it is found that dyes derived from 

acetylene dicarboxylic acid also possess the same skeleton structure 
with the exception that the latter possess a triple bond in place of the 
double bond of the former. Consequently it can be expected that 
dyes derived from acetylene dicarboxylic acid will be more deeply 
coloured than tlie corresponding dyes derived from citraconic acid. 
This expectation with regard to these dyestuffs has been realised and 
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on systemiiiatic comparison it has been found that they, are nioic 
deeply coloured and more absorptive than the corresponding d>es 
derived from citracoiiic, itaconic or maleic acid, fliis will be ciuitc 
evident from the tables of absorption maxima' given at the end of the 
paper. ' ^ " 

The following aromatic amino and hydroxy compounds have been 
condensed with acetylene dicarboxylic acid and the corresponding 
dyestuffs obtained: phenol, resorcinol, phlorogiucinol, orcinol, 
?n-dimethylamidophenol, fn-diethylamidophenol and 7?i-phenylenedia- 
mine. The compound with resorcinol has also been brominated and 
the corresponding tetrabroiiio derivative prepared. The triple bond 
has been found to be unattacked during the ijrocess. 

Condensation was not found to take place in the following eases: 
0-5 and f>-cresoi, o-, ?n-, and p~xylenols and ^i-amidophenol. In the 
case of catechol and x>yrogallol, although condensation had apparently 
occurred, yet the products could not be obtained in a state of sufficient 
purity for further examination or analysis. 

Although condensations took place without the use of any conden- 
sing agent, yet the employment of a trace of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and in some cases, tin tetrachloride, was found to be beneficial iii 
producing greater jdeld of the dyestuffs. Nevertheless it was found, 
however, that the yields obtained were veiy unsatisfactory on account 
of the formation of tarry by-products, and a considerable loss of tlie 
starting materials occurred during the condensation process. With the 
exception of the phenol compound, all the rest of the dyestiiifs are 
strongly fluorescent in solution. 

Expebimentai., 

Phenot-acetylenehi , — mixture of acetylene dicarboxylic acid 
(3‘i g.), phenol (6 g.) and tin tetrachloride (15 g.) was heated in an 
oil-bath at 110-130° for 15 hours. The melt on cooling was poured 
into water and the excess of phenol distilled off in steam. The residue 
was extracted with concentrated ammonia, precipitated with hydro- 
chloric acid and the process repeated a number of times. The brown 
product was finally purified by extraction with ether and crystallisation 
from the same solvent. It is a browmish yellow micro-crystalline 
substance, which shrinks at 115° and melts at 119-120° {decomp J. 
It is readily soluble in alcohol to a pink solution. In acetone, glacial 
acetic acid and ether a bright yellow . solution is obtained., Itjs 
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iiispl'uble waterj _ cliloroforin^ ligroiiij, benzene, petroleum ether and 
carbon ; disulphide. . _ In dilute alkalis it dissolves with a brilliant 
pink colour and from the solution it is reprecipitated uiiciiaiiged by 
acklilicatioii, (Found : • C, 72*05 ; H, 3*82, C16H10O4 requires C, 

.72!i8; H, 3-76 per cent). 

Resorcinol-acetyl ejiein . — A mixture of acetylene dicarboxylic acid 
(^*5 resorcinol (4 g.) and two drops of concentrated sulphuric acid 
was heated in an oil-bath at 120-130° for 8 hours. The reaction 
product was then dissolved in 5% cold caustic soda solution and after 
filtration it was reprecipitated with dilute hydrochloric acid. It was 
then dissolved in absolute alcohol and precipitated by • dry ether. 
'K iiially it was crystallised from absolute alcohol in brown microscopic 
needles which decomposed at 185°. It dissolves in alcohol, acetone, 
acetic acid and pyridine forming bright yellow’ solutions wdth intense 
green fiouresceiice.' In dilute caustic alkalis it dissolves with an 
orange colour and the same bright green fluorescense. (Found : 
C, 67-67; H, 3-83. CioHgOr, requires C, 67*77; 3*86 per cent). 

Tetrahrompresprcinol-acetylenehi , — The above compound' (o‘S g.) 
dissolved in alcohol (40 c.c.) was treated with an excess of bromine 
in the same solvent and the mixture heated under reflux on the W'ater- 
bath for 3 hours. On the addition of w^ater a dark brown hea\^’ 
liquid w^as precipitated which w’as separated by decantation and 
washed with mixed^ solutions of potassium iodide and sodium thiosul- 
phate in order to remove the excess of bromine still present. On 
treatment of the heavy liquid wdth cold 2 % caustic soda, the 
-greater portion of it dissolved forming a bright pink solution, while a 
small oily residue remained. The latter on examination was found to 
-be bromoform and the pink solution on treatment with dilute hydro- 
clilofic acid precipitated the colouring matter in brick-red flocks which 
were collected and crystallised from glacial acetic acid in steel-blue 
needles with a golden metallic lustre. It melts at 115-117° (decomp. ). 

' (Found: Br, 53-46. Ci GH«05Br4 requires Br, 53*51 per cent). 

Phloroglucinol-aceiylenein was obtained from phloroglucinol and 
acetylene dicarboxylic acid according to the method described above. 
The substance crystallises from absolute alcohol in brown microscopic 
“ needles which do not melt up to 310°. It dissolves in most of the 
organic solvents and also in dilute alkalis with a yellowish pink colour* 
(Found: C, 5772; H, 377 - CigHsOj, HgO requires C, 58*09; 
H; 3*03 per cent)* " • ■ ■ 
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■Ordnol-aceiylenein was obtained from orcinol and acetylene- 
dicarboxylic acid in a similar way to the above. It is a light yellow 
amorphous powder, m.p. iss-isy"" (decomp, ) and dissolves in most of 
the organic solvents with a yellow colour and in dilute alkalis with a 
bright pink colour. The solution in each case has a dark green 
fluorescence. (Found : C, 69-96; H, 4-08. CisHiqOs requires 
C, 70'I3 H, 3-96 per cent). 

m-DiinelhyhimidopheiwI-aceiylericin. — A mixture of acetylene- 
dicarboxylic acid (2-5 g.), 7?2-diinethylamidoplienol (6 g.) and 4 drops 
of concentrated siilplinric acid was heated in an oil-bath at 130-140° 
for S hours. The cold melt was extracted with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and the filtered extract precipitated with dilute sodium carbonate. 
The pink coloured fiocculent mass w'as filtered off and crystallised from 
tSo% alcohol in fine pink needles, ni.p. 126° (decomp.). It is easily 
soluble in alcohol and acetone, giving pink solutions with strong 
orange-brown fluorescence. In dilute acids also the same colour and 
fluorescence are observed. It is moderately soluble in chloroform, 
pyridine and ethyl acetate but dissolves only slightly in carbon 
disulphide and ether. It is completely insoluble in water, l^eiizeiie and 
petroleum ether. (Found: N, S-6i. CooHi sOaNg requires N, 8*36 
per cent). 

m-DiethylamidophenoJ-acefylenehi was prepared from acetylene- 
dicarboxylic acid and w-diethylamidophenol in a similar way to the 
above. It is a pink substance, having properties very similar to 
the above mentioned compound, m.p. 109° (decomp.), (Pound : N, 
7’39- C24ll2(;03N2 requires N, 7*18 per cent). 

m-PJienyIcni’dia?nn2c-acefy?ent;in .‘ — A mixture of acetyleiie-dicar- 
boxylic acid (2 g.) and ?n-plienylenediamine hydrochloride (4-5 g,) was 
rapidly melted over a free flame and quickly cooled, the whole opera- 
tion hardly taking more than 2 minutes. The dark red melt was 
extracted with absolute alcohol and filtered from the itnehanged 
diamine hydrochloride. The addition of ether to the above filtrate 
precipitated the dyestuit in bright yellow- flocks which were collected 
and crystallised from 90% alcohol in light brown microscopic needles 
which decompose without melting at 260°, The constitution of the 
compound has been assumed to possess an acridine ring structure in 
accordance with the work of the previous workers in this line (c/, 
Ghosh, /. Cheiiu Soc., i9^9s Hflj 1102; Sircar and Dutt, ihid,^ 1922, 
121, 1285; Dutt, ibid., 1922, 121, 23S9; 1933, 123, 225; Tewari and 
Dutt, /. Indian Chenh Soc,, 1926, 2, 161; 1927, 3, 201; 1928, 4, 59). 
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The substance is fairly soluble in alcohol , acetone ^ acetic acid and 
pyridine^, slightly soluble in ethjd acetate^ cliiorofonn and water and 
completely insoluble in ether, benzene, carbon disulphide, ligroin and 


petroleum ether. (Found: N, 
15*17 per cent)« 

^Absorption maxima of the . 


Compound. 

Acetylenein. 

Phenol- 

5210 ■ 

Resorcmoh 

5^So 

Tetrabromo 
resoi cinol- 

5600 

w-Dietli^daiiiidO” 

plienol- 

5670 

Pliloroglncmol- 

5640 


ChKMICAIv IyABORATORY, 

The University of Abuharad. 


i 5 ' 54 - CicHiiO^Ns requires N, 
cetylenehis and their analogues^ 


Malein. 

Citraconein® 

Ttaconein, 




4S90 

4940 

4880 

51S0 

■ 5490 


S40O 

5560 

' 547<^ 
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The Stereochemistry of Trivalent Nitrogen Compounds. 
Part I. The Attemped Resolution of Some 
Substituted Derreatiyes of Aniline. 

By E. V. Mbnon and D. H. Peacock. 

Mills and Elliott (J. Chem. Soc., 1928, 1298) resolved benzenesul- 

plioiiyl S-iiitro-i-naphtbylgiycine but ascribed the dissymiiietry to the 
restriction of the free rotation of the nitrogen atom and not to the 
absence of a planar configuration for this atom. With the exception 
of this compound and some others of a similar type (Mills and Breck- 
emldge^ Trans, Faraday Soc, y igsOj 431) no substance appears to be 
known in which the optical activity arises from a nitrogen atom not 
doubly linked to carbon or forming part of a ring. In view of the 
close formal resemblance between the electronic configurations of 
trivalent nitrogen compounds of type I and the sulpliinic esters (II) 


N : R' 

R ; S : 0 : R' 

R : S 

R" 

: 0 : 

: 0 

(I) 

(II) 

(III) 


and sulphoxides (III) it appeared desirable to attempt the resolution 
of the following compounds ; 

/C2H5 

PlrN< 

XH2*C6H4*S03H 

(IV) 


ySOgr C(5ll4*j\Ie 
Ph’N<( 

^CH2-C6H4-NH2 im) 


(V) 


/SOs'CcH^'Me 
im or p) H.2N-CeH4'N< 

^CHq'PIi 

(VI) 


The compound (IV) readily gave a crystalline brucine salt from which, 
gfter repeated crystallisations, only an inactive sodium salt was 
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obtained ; no otlier crystalline salt could be obtained wdtli tlie alkaloids 
tried {cf, Peacockj Dissertation, London University, 1927 ; Meisen- 
lieinier, Ber., 1924, 56, 1744 ; Jones and Millington, Proc. Camb. 
Phil. Soc.^ 1904, 12, vi, 4S9). The compounds (V) and (VI) readily 
gave crystalline tartrates but these salts could not be resolved. The 
compound (VI, ni) was converted into the metliiodide in the hope that 
the strongly basic quaternary salt would readily give a crystalline 
camphorsulphonate or bromcamphorsulphonate but both these salts 
failed to crystallise. The compound (V) was condensed with a-metliyl- 
y-pheiioxybutyryl chloride and gave (VII) 

/SO 2 * C 4 • Me 

Ph*N<( 

Y^Pl2-Cc;Pl4NH-COCH(Me)C2H4*OPh 

(VII) 

but this substance appeared homogeneous {cf. Kipping and Salway, 
/. Chem. Soc., 1904, 43S). The compound VI {meta mid para) behaved 
siniilariy. None of the substances examined showed signs of dis- 
symmetry. 

In the course of this work it w’^as observed that the sodium salt of 
l7-tolueiiesulphonyl-:^?-nitroaniline reacted with benzyl chloride much 
less readily than did the corresponding derivatives of m-nitraniline. 
This behaviour resembles that of m- and p- nitraiiilines with benzyl 
chloride (Peacock, /. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127 , 2177) and is being further 
examined. 


liXPERlMKNTAU. 

Brucine salt of elhylbenzylanUinc stilphonic acid (IV). — Ethyl- 
benzylaniline was sulphonated wdth 20^ oleum at 80“^. The crystalline 
acid and brucine in molecular proi^ortions were dissolved in hot alcohol 
and the solution allowed to cool, when the brucine salt separated in 
long needles, 111. p, 164-5°, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and less 
soluble in the other common organic solvents. (PMund : S, 4*75, 4*48, 
4*65. C3SH43O7N3 S requires, S, 4*67 per cent). This compound 
was crystallised 5 times from alcohol and then converted to the 
sodimii salt which was found inactive, 

p-ToluenesulphonylbenzyU m - nitwaniline . — p - Toluenesulphonyl- 
m-nitroaniline was prepared by a slight modification of the method 
described by Morgan and Micklethwait (/. Chem* Soc., 1906, 8% 
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1292). i?i-Nitraiiiliiie {69 g ), i?-toluenesulplionyl cliloridc (47^6 g.) 
and toluene (500 c. c.) were lieated on a waler-batli under reflux con- 
denser until the evolution of hydrogen chloride ceased {20 hours)* 
Toluene (100 c. c.) was then added and the 7Ji-nitraiiiline extracted by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The sulphonyl derivative was then 
extracted by caustic soda, acidified with hydrochloric acid and crystal- 
lised from alcohol, 111. p, 136-7'- , yield 87%. This substance (58-4 g\ 
with caustic soda (8 gd was dissolved in warm alcohol (300 c.c.) and) 
benzyl chloride (25*3 gd added. The mixture was boiled under reflux 
on a water-bath until neutral (4 hours) . The solvent was distilled ofl*, 
the residue extracted with dilute caustic soda and the pale yellow 
product (58 gd crystallised from alcohol, m. p. iiS°. (Found : N, 
7*4 ; S, 8*42. C2oHi804N2 S requires N, 7*33 ; S, 8-37 per cent). 

p^J'ohienesidphonyl-benzyl-m-pJicnylencdiainine (VI, meta) — The 
iiitro compound (50 g.) was dissolved in alcohol (250 c. c.) and tin 
(50 g.) added. Hydrochloric acid (85 c.cd w'as added, 5 c.c. at a time, 
and the mixture heated under reflux for 6 hours on a water-bath. The 
solvent was removed by distiilation and the residue basified with sodiiuu 
carbonate. The mixture of tin oxide and base v'as filtered and the 
base extracted with hot alcohol, when the base was obtained as colour- 
less crystals, rapidly darkening on exposure to air, 111. p. 127", yield 
40 g. (Found; N, 7-9; S, 8-86. C20H20O2N2S requires N, 7-96; 

S, 9-09 per cent). The acid tartrate crystallised on cooling by adding- 
tartaric acid (6-0 g.) to the base (14 g.) dissolved in warm alcohol 
(100 c. c.), m. p. 136°. It is very soluble in acetone and chloroform, 
sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and benzene. (Found : N, 5*77 ; S, 
6*48. C24H26O8N2S requires IK, 5-57 ; S, 6-37 per cent). The salt 
was crystallised from alcohol, (acetone, p = 5*024 g.), 4-57''; 

whence [M]d^® ==23*0°. After three crystallisations the solution (p= 
5-0196 g J had 4*67°; 23-5, and after twelve crystalli- 
sations 4*57 j 23*1° (p = 5-0224 g.,). The salt isolated 

from the mother liquors had [a]i,2S^ 

g.). :;^-Toluidine hydrogen tartrate in acetone (p = 2-5672 g.) had 
8-56'" ; 22*0°. No resolution seems, therefore, to 

have been effected. 

p - T oluenenesuIpho 7 iyl-m - dimethylaminophenylhenzylamine ,' — The 
amine (7 gJ was mixed with water (100 c. c.), sodium carbonate 
(5-2 g.) and methyl iodide (6 gj and heated under reflux on a water- 
bath for 3 hours. Caustic soda was added and the oily base solidified 
on. cooling and finally crystallised from alcohol, ni, p. yield 7 g. 
^Fouhd': N, 7*53. C22H24O2N2S requires N, 7-37 per cent)« ' 
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The of the preceding compound was prepared in two 
ways: (a) The tertiary base (3-5 g.) was mixed with iiietliyi iodide 
(:2*o gj and left for some days. The excess of methyl iodide was 
removed by evaporation and the residue crystallised from alcolioh 
imp. Ill®, (b) The primary base (VI) hST E'*), methyl iodide (5 g.) 
and water (100 c. c.) were heated under reflux on a water-bath for 
5 hours. The quaternary salt separated as an oil which solidified when 
cold and was fiiialy crystallised from alcohoh imp. 111-112°. (Found : 
T 23*95. C2;]H2702N2lS requli'cs 1,24*32 percent). This iodide 

with silver bromcamplior sulphonate gave onl}^ a gummy i}roduct. 

^-Methyl-y-phenoxybuiyryl derivative of (\T) (meta). — The amine 
(VT, meta) ,(3-5 g ) was dissolved in ether and a-methyl-y-phenoxy- 
butyryl chloride (2*3 g.) in ether (25 c. c.) added. The re- 
action was vigorous. The ether was distilled off and the aiiiine 
hydrochloride removed by dilute h3^drocIiloric acid. The amide was 
left as an oil which solidified after some days. It was crystallised 
5 times from alcohol, each fraction ineitiog at 117 ; from the mother 
liquors the recovered substance melted at 116°, mixed m. p. 115-16°. 
(Found: N, 5*44. C3]H3204N2S requires N, 5*29 percent). The 

product seems homogeneous. a-meth\d-7-phenoxybutyric acid 
was prepared by the methjdatioii of /i-pheiioxyethjd malonic ester 
prepared by the action of /3-phenoxyeth3d-i>-toluenesulphonate on 
sodionialonic ester (Peacock and Tha, /. Chain S<?c., 1928, 2303). 
The acid was converted into the acid chloride by thionyl chloride. 

p-T ohiencsiilphonylbenzyl-P’nitroariilinc. — p- Toluenesulplionyl - 
nitraniline (58*4 g,, Morgan and Micklethwait, loc, cit.) was mixed 
with caustic soda (S*og.) in amyl alcohol (350 c. c.) and benzyl 
chloride (25-3 g.) added. The mixture w'as boiled for 12 hours under 
reflux in an oil-bath at 140-50° until neutral. In ethyl alcohol it 
was not neutral after a much longer period of heating. The amyl 
alcohol was distilled off from on oil-bath and the residue extracted 
with caustic soda solution. The product (54 g.) separated from 
alcohol in pale-yellow crystals, imp. 128°. (Found : 7*5 ; S, 

8*i8. C20H1SO4N2S requires N, 7*33 ; S, 8*37 per cent). 

p^-ToluenesulphonyUbenzyUp-phenylenedianmie (VI, para). — ^The 
nitro compound from the above (38*2 g.) w*as dissolved in alcohol 
(200 c. c.) and tin (40 g.) added. Concentrated hydrochloric add 
(90 c. c.) was then added, 10 c, c. at a time, and reduction completed 
by heating on a water-bath for 8 hours. The product was worked up 
as before, yield of crude base 28 g. It separated from alcohol in 
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coloiiiiess crystals rapidly turning' brown , in.p, 162®. (Iu':)iiiid ; 

S*02 ; vS, 8*87. C2(»H2oC'>oNoS requires N, 7*9'^ ; 8, 9*09 per cent). 
This base did not form a tartrate and tlie caiiipliorsulplioiiate and 
broincampliorsiiiphonate were n on-cry stallin c . 

a~jn^ciiiyl--y~p!ic}wxybiilyfyl derivative oj (VI, x>ara) -T liis 
was prex)ared from the base and the acid chloride in ether solution. 
The amide was crystallised 7 times from alcohol, 111. p. of eacli frac- 
tion being 143'', The amide, recovered from the mother liquor, melted 
at iqe'h mixed m. p. 142-3°. (PTund : N, 5*22. C3 |H;32^' ^4^28 
requires N, 5-29 per cent). 

p- T ol Lienes iilp Ji 0 nyU [in- n it robe nay I ] -anil Inc .-—Sodium (2*3 g' . ) w'as 
disolved in alcohol (looc. c.) and f?-tolueuesalx)lioanilide (24*7 g'.) 
added. The mixture was boiled under reflux on a water-bath for 10 
minutes and the alcohol then distilled off. m.-Nitrobcnzyl chloride 
(17*2 g.) was added to the sodium compound, dried by two distilla- 
tions with dry benzene, and the mixture heated in an oil-bath at 
140-50”' for 15 hours. The product was extracted with caustic soda 
solution and crystallised from alcohol, in. p. 95'^. (I'oiiiid : N, 7-28 ; 
S, 8*28. C2oHiy04N2 S requires N, 7-33 ; S, 8*37 per cent). 

p-ToIuenesulpho}i-[m-aminohcnzyl]-aniUde (Y ). — The nitro com- 
pound from the above {30 g.) was dissolved in alcohol (200 c. c.) 
and tin (30 g.) added. Concentrated hydrochloric acid (55 c c.) was 
then added gradually and reduction completed by heating for 5 
hours under reflux on a water-bath. The product was worked up 
as before. The base (24 g.) was crystallised from alcohol, m. p. lag'T 
(P'oiind : N, 798 ; S, 8'8i. CqoHooOqNqS reciuires N, 7’96 ; 8,9*09 
per cent) „ The base V (14*0 g.) was dissolved in alcohol and tartaric 
acid(6‘og.) added. The acid tartrate separated on cooling, imp. 
133’' > (Found : NT, 5*68 ; S, 6*21. C24H2GO8N28 requires N, 5*57 ; 

S, 6*37 per cent). After one crystallisation [a] If in acetone (p~ 
4-9992 g,), 4’6‘' ; 23-0°, and after five crystallisations, [a] V, 

4*6° ; [M]d®, 23^0° (p = 5-oi92 g.). No resolution appears to have 
been eflected. The camphor sulphonate and the bromocaniphorsiil- 
phonate were not obtained crystalline. 

a^methyhy-phenoxyhutyryl derivative of (V) was prepared in 
the usual way in ether solution. It was fractionally crystallised from 
alcohol 5 times and each fraction melted at in The product re- 
covered from the mother liquors melted at iio"^ ; mixed 111. p. 109- 
10®. (Found : N, 5*48. C31FI32O4N2S requires N, 5.29 per cent). 
We have to thank the University of Rangoon for a grant in aid 
of this work which is being continued. 
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Constituents of the Seeds of Blepharis Edulis, 

Pers. Part L 

By Jagraj Behari I^ae. 

Blepharis Edidis, Pers., belongs to the natural order of Acaniha- 
ceae, and under the local name of ulanjaii and the Persian name 
Anjurakj is sold in the Indian Bazars as a standard Indian medicine. 
“Medicinally, the seeds are considered to be attenuate, resolvent, 
diuretic, aphrodisiac, expectorant and deobstrueiit’* (Dymock, 
Pharniacographtca Indicaj III, 41-42). 

The bitter principle of the seeds is described (Dymoc, loc.cit.) as a 
white crystalline body, soluble in water, amyl and ethyl alchol but 
insoluble in ether and petroleum ether and as giving a red colour with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a violet colouration with ferric salts and 
an agreeable odour of salicylaldehyde on treatment with sulphuric 
acid and potassium dichromate. The presence of a white crystalline 
non-bitter principle melting at 225^ and giving no colour reactions 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and ferric salts has also been noticed. 

As the result of the present investigation a bitter glucoside 
Blepharin (yield 1*2%), melting at 222° with previous shrinking at 
220° and having the formula CicHsoIbij ^ tasteless nitrogenous 
compound having the formula C4 H6O3N4, melting with decomposi- 
tion at 225-226° with previous darkening in colour at 218° and 
identified as dZ-allantoin (yield 2.1%), have been isolated. The iso- 
lation of allantoin in more than 2% yield from the seeds of 
Blepharis Edulis is not surprising since it is known to occur frequently 
ill the plant kingdom/'' 


Experimentae, 

The seeds of Blepharis Edulis ^ about a year old, were ground to a coarse 
powder in a grinding machine. When completely burnt it left / •23% of 

^ cf, Schulze and Barbieri, /, pr , Ckem.y 18S2, ii, 20, 145 ; Fosse, Thomas and 
Graeve, Conipt rcnd.^ 1934, 198 , 1953; J.Chcm, Soc., Abstracts, 1897,11,11$; 
Plants,' C/? cm. 1910, 1622; Schulze and Booshard, X. Chm., 

9 , 420 ; / Chcm, Abstracts, 1919, C, 60, 
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a greyish white ash, in wliicli the following elements and radicals were 
detected: sodiniiis potassium, calcium, magiiesiitm, iron, silica, 
alumina, carbonate, phosphate, chloride, nitrate, and sulphate (in 
traces) « In order to ascertain the general character of the coiistitiieiits, 
50 g. of the powdered seeds were extracted successively in a 
Soxlilet’s apparatus with various solvents in the order given below 
whereby the following amoimts of extracts, dried at 100° to constant 
w^eigiit, were obtained. 

T. Benzene Extract (372%): — A dark reddish brown thick oil 
smelling strongly of the seeds was obtained. 

2. Chloroform Extract (1-02%). — It was a syrupy brown tasteless 
extract containing suspended globules of white fatty matter. Its 
alcoholic solution gave a greenish black colour with ferric chloride 
showing the presence of tannins and became milky on dilution with 
water, 

3. Ethyl Acetate Extract (17*25%). — It was a brown extract 
of extremely bitter taste and consisted of a white crystalline mass 
along with large amount of tannin matter, as it gave black colouration 
and then a black precipitate with ferric chloride, and a flocciilent 
yellow precipitate with lead acetate solution and reduced Feliling’s 
solution copiously, It gave no colour reactions with alkaloidal 
reagents. 

4. Alcoholic Extract (6-04%.) — It was of a syrupy nature and 
slightly bitter in taste and contained a tasteless white crystalline mass. 
It reduced Feh ling's solution copiously and gave a black colouration 
with ferric chloride. 

5. Test for Enzymes. — A quantity (50 g.) of the ground seeds 
was macerated with distilled water at ordinary room temperature 
{ 22 °) for 2 days with the addition of a little toluene to prevent bacte- 
rial action. The mucilageous mass was filtered and the filtrate 
tested as usual for enzymes. Peroxidase, catalase, and iiivertase 
w^ere totally absent but diastase w-as present in minute quantity. 

A preliminary examination for the presence of alkaloids was 
made with 200 g. of the powdered drug which was repeatedly 
extracted with Prollius fluid. The filtrate after concentration was 
extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid and the acid extract was 
treated with alkaloidal reagents wdth negative results. 

For complete analysis 9-0 kg. of the powdered seeds w^ere in 
lots of 07 kg. exhaustively extracted with benzene in a 5 litre 
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extraction flaslc^ the extract concentrated and 342 g. of a tMchi reddisli 
brown j fragrant^ semi-dry ing oil were obtained. The oil-free powder- 
ed drug was extracted with rectified spirit, till a portion of the extract 
did not leave any appreciable amount of crystalline matter on com- 
plete evaporation of the solvent. The combined extract, on concen- 
tration on the water-batli to one seventh of its volume and on allowing 
to stand at ordinary temperature for about a week, deposited a, large 
amount of crystalline matter, which was filtered at the pump. The 
residue was washed with alcohol until it had assumed ■ a white or 
at most a light brownish colour. Thus 230 g. of a tasteless and 
greasy crystalline stuff were obtained, which after repeated extraction 
with hot benzene in order to remove oily and fatty matter became 
brown at 210°, softened at 215® and melted at 218® (decomp.). It is 
tasteless and almost insoluble in all tlie organic solvents. It was twice 
crystallised from boiling water as glistening monoclinic prisms, in.p. 
225-26® with previous darkening in colour at 218®. The air-dried 
substance has the composition C4HGO3N4 and contains no water of 
crystallisation. ■ . - 

Its solution is not coagulated by tannic acid and does not respond 
to the ninhydrin reaction of amino acids. It does not reduce Tollen'’s 
reagent and Fehling's solution. It does not give any colouration with 
neutral ferric chloride, nor any precipitate with lead acetate, basic 
lead acetate, calcium chloride or cadmium chloride. It dissolves in 
moderately strong mineral acids in the cold to a colourless solution and 
in dilute ammonia and alkali hydroxides. On heating with concentra- 
ted nitric acid no yellow or brown colouration appears. It readily 
reduces alkaline permanganate even in the cold but acid potassium 
permanganate only on heating. It evolves ammonia with alkali 
hydroxides. It does not give positive results in carbylaiiiine, 
Bulow's, Biuret, and Mureoxide tests. With nitrous acid it evolves 
nitrogen. It gives with mercuric nitrate a white precipitate which is 
soluble in boiling water. [Found: C, 30-83, 30-51, 30-47; H, 4-08, 
3-98, 3-79; jST, 35*9, 35*6; M. W. ' (ebulioscopically in w^ater), 131, 135. 
C4H6O3N4 requires C, 30*42; H, 3-8; N, 35-4 per cent. M. W. 150). 

" Action of Concentrated Nitric acid, — 30 C.c. of concentrated 
HNO3 id 1*4) was gradually poured on to the powdered substance (sg.) 
when it first puffed up and then crumbled to powder. The excess of acid 
was evaporated on the water bath-when a slightly sticky granular stuff 
was left behind, which crystallised from a small quantity of boiling 
alcohol in fine ’ tiny needles. ’ The ' air-dried crystals fused at 200® to 

5 
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an opaque inasSi evolved gas at 200-210® and turned deep brown 
and decomposed at 225® and were identified as those of allanic ackL 
(Found ill sample dried at 125®: C, 23*29; H, 2*51; 34*72. C4H5O5N5, 

requires 23*65; 2*46; N, 34*48 per cent). The silver salt, 

prepared by the usual method, darkened at 195® and decomposed at 
199®. (Pound: Ag, 34*94. C4H405N5Ag requires Ag, 

34*83 per cent). The solution of the substance ("2 g.) in the smallest 
aiHoimt of aniiiioniiim hydroxide was allowed to stand in open air for 
several days. On complete evaporation of water ammonium allaiitoate 
was obtained as a crystalline powder. (Found : C, 24*72 ; H, 5*80 ; 
N, 36*9. C4 H11O4N5 requires C, 24*86; H, 5*70 ; N, 36*37 per cent). 
By the action of aqueous caustic potash or soda and subsequent preci- 
pitation with absolute alcohol potassium or sodium allantoate were 
obtained, (Found: C, 22*21 ; H, 2*78. C4H7O4N4K requires C, 22*42; 
H, 2 '60 per cent). (Found in a sample dried over calcium chloride ; 
C, 22*01 ; H, 4*34. C4H704N4Na, H2O requires C, 22*22 ; H, 4*16 
per cent). , 

Preparation of ’'Allantoin . — 20 G. of uric acid were suspended in 
400 c.c. of water and dissolved by the careful addition of caustic soda 
ill small quantity at a time and with constant stirring. The alkaline 
solution was treated with a 5% solution of 13 g. of potassium perman- 
ganate and well stirred. As soon as the solution was decolourised it 
was filtered from manganese dioxide and the filtrate acidified with 
acetic acid and evaporated (best in vacuo) until crystals appear. After 
three crystallisations from hot water it melts at 225® (decoinp.) after 
pervious darkening in colour at 21S® and this remained undepressed 
by admixture with the non-bitter principle, (m.p, of allantoin 229® 
recorded in literature). 

Isolation of Blepharin , — The filtrate and washings after the separa- 
tion of allantoin were concentrated and allowed to stand for a few 
days, but crystals did not appear. It was then repeatedly extracted 
with hot ethyl acetate, after a few extractions with hot benzene till 
the syrupy mass was no longer bitter. The ethyl acetate layer was 
decanted from the heavy viscous syrupy mass and was concentrated to 
one seventh of its volume and on allowing to stand for a week 
became semi-solid due to the separation of glistening tiny needles 
which were filtered off at the pump after thinning with a mixture of 
ethyl alcohol and ethyl acetate (i : 4). Some more of the crystalline 
stuS was obtained from the filtrate and washings after concentration 
and allowing to stand for a number of days* After removal of oily 
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and -fatty matter by extraction with hot benzene^ it was repeatedly 
crystallised from hot alcohol till the air dried material inleted ^at 2ig- 
20° with previous shrinking at 213°. After two crystallisations from 
acetone it was obtained as glistening stout needles and the air-dried 
material melted at 220° after shrinking at 220°, It is proposed to 
name this bitter principle as Blepharin. 

It is sparingly soluble in cold water and more soluble in boiling 
water. It is slightly soluble in cold acetone, amyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, 
methyl alcohol and fairly in the hot. It is insoluble in ether, petroleum 
ether, benzene, chlor of orm,bromoform and carbon tetrachloride. Caustic 
alkali and alkali carbonate solutions have no action on it. It gives 
no precipitate in aqueous or alcoholic solution with silver nitrate, cal- 
cium chloride, ferric chloride, lead acetate, or copper acetate. With 
concentrated sulphuric acid it gives no colouration in the cold but a 
purple red colouration appears immediately on warming. With con- 
centrated sulphuric acid containing potassium diclir ornate it gives 
a fine violet colouration in the cold ; w^hile wdth concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid containing sufficient potassium dichromate it gets carbonised 
and gives the odour of burnt sugar. With ferric chloride in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution it gives no colouration and reduces Tollen's re- 
agent and Fehling’s solution only after hydrolysis with dilute mineral 
acids. With alcoholic caustic potash it does not give any colouration 
in the cold or on heating. 

To a quantity of the substance (o-oi g.) in w-ater (i c.c.) 2 drops of a 
solution of a-naphthol (10% in chloroform) and i c.c. of concentrated 
HgSO 4 were added when a reddish violet ring and ^ on shaking a 
bluish violet precipitate was formed (Moliscli’s test), A small 
quantity of blepharin, dissolved in acetic anhydride, . gave on addition 
of a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid a pinkish violet colouration 
which deepened on standing (Libermaun's cholesterol reaction). To 
its solution in glacial acetic acid, i c.c. of chloroform and a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid were added when a permanent pink colour 
-appeared (Hager-Salkowski reaction). It gave a negative Keller- 
Killiani reaction. [Found (in sample dried at 120-125®) : C, 48*94* 
'49-03; H, 5*4X-; -M.W. in phenol (cryoscopic) 306, 330; 

C16H20O1 1 requires C, 49*5 I H, 5*x6 per cent, and M. W. 388], 

The ethyl acetate mother liquor which did not deposit any more 
crystal and still had an intensely bitter taste was evaporated to remoje 
ethyl acetate and the residue dissolved in water with constant stirr- 
•iag'and the solution treated with a solution of lead acetate. 
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iag greyisli yellow precipitate was filtered well was&d first witS 
hot water and then with alcohol and after decomposition with liydro» 
gen sulphide in alcoholic suspension gave a reddish brown solution, 
ilfter removal of sulphuretted hydrogen by a current of carbon dioxide 
and on concentration tinder reduced pressure it deposited no crystal- 
line mass. It was extracted with benzene which removed a trace of 
fatty matter and extractions with chloroform, ethyl acetate, acetone 
did not result in the isolation of any crystalline matter. The alco- 
holic solution on complete removal of the solvent left a dark brown 
sticky mass which consisted mostly of catechol, tannins and saponins, 
since on shaking it with w^ater a large amount of foam resulted. 
It gave an intense blue colouration on addition of potassium ferricya- 
nide coiitainiiig a little ferric chloride, and a black colouration and 
then a precipitate with ferric chloride, a red colouration with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, reduced Tolien's reagents on warming, and 
mercmic chloride on long heating precipitated gelatine from solution 
and gave a greenish white precipitate with tartar emetic and a deep 
red colouration with potassium ferricyanide and ammonia. 

The aqueous filtrate and washings from the afore mentioned lead 
acetate precipitate gave a yellow precipitate on treatment with excess 
of basic lead acetate. This on being worked up as before gave a brown 
alcoholic solution from w’hich on concentration no precipitate separated. 

The aqueous filtrate from the above basic lead precipitate was treat- 
ed with hydrogen sulphide and the light yellow filtrate after separation 
of lead sulphide was concentrated on the water bath to a small 
yolume and was found to contain besides a large excess of glucose 
and acetic acid a small amount of a crystalline substance wdiicli has not 
yet been obtained in sufficient quantity. The mother liquor reduced 
Fehling's solution copiously and on treatment with phenylhydrazine 
an osazone was formed which was found to be identical with phenyl- 
glticosazone, m.p. 306®, . „ . , 

The author wishes to convey, his. heartiest . thanks to Dr. S. Dutt, 
D.Sc., P.R.S., for his keen interest in .the \vork and to express his 
indebtedness to the Kanta Prasad Research Trust .of the Allahabad 
University for a scholarship* which enabled him^ to undertake this 
investigation. * . . . 

Further -work on the elucidation of the constitution of blephariii 
is in progress. 

CHEMICM, I/ABOMORY, 

-■ - Received 



Actiie Pfinciple of Myrsine Africana^ Liiiii» 

By S. Kjrishna and B. S. Varma* 

During a searcli for indigenous drugs, reputed to be of value as 
anthelmintics, the chemistry of the active constituents of Myrsine 
africana was studied. It is a small, evergreen, pubescent shrub 
known as bebrang in Hindi, belonging to the same family as 
Embelia ribes {N, O. Myrshiacea) but botanically quite distinct. 
In local bazaars, no such distinction is made between the berries of 
the two species and both of them are called by the same name, al- 
though ill. africana is less commonly known and its berries are much 
smaller in size than that of E. ribes. The berries are used in Ayur- 
vedic system of medicine as anthelmintic, especially in cases of tape 
worm and are also used in preparation of ointments for ringworm 
and other skin diseases. For omr investigation authentic berries were 
collected through the forest officers of the Chakrata division (U. P.) 

The diied berries on extraction with various organic solvents 
gave a crystalline material of golden colour which w’as identified as 
embelic acid through preparation and identification of its many deri- 
vatives (Kaul, Ray and Dutt, /. Chevi^ Soc., 1929, S77l Hasan and 
Stedmann, ibid., 1931, 2112). The berries when extracted with 
rectified spirit deposited along w'ith the colouring matter, a w'hite 
crystalline material .which has been identified as quercitoL The 
presence of qnercitol in E, ribes has not been reported by previous 
workers, 

Exper mentae* 

The dried and finely poy^dered berries were soaked in petroleudl 
ether for 48 hours to remove the fatty ingredients, after which it 
was filtered under pressure and spread out in the sun to dry. This 
on extraction, in a Soxhlet, with chloroform deposited golden coloured 
crystalline plates (yields %). These w-ere removed and crystallised 
from rectified spirit in golden yellow plates, m.p. 143-44 gave a 
diacetyl derivative (m. p. 54*"), a dibenzoyl derivative (m. p. 95 - 96 ^).» 
dianUino derivative (m. p. 160-62°} and diosnae {m.p,. FMch 
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Iiave been founii identical witli tlie corresponding derivatives obtained 
from embelic acid. 

Tlie residue left over after extraction of embelic acidj was further 
extracted with rectified spirit. The alcoholic extract on concentration 
and standing deposited a brown mass of crystals which on separation 
were boiled with chloroform. This treatment removed the colouring 
matter and left a . white crystalline residue w^hich on crystallisation 
from water and purification gave colourless prisms, in, p. 228-30° 
(yield 1%). (Found: C, 44*0; H, 7*7 percent). 

This crystalline substance is practically insoluble in most of the 
organic solvents but dissolves readily in hot water. It has a slightly 
sweetish taste and is neutral in reaction; does not form precipitate 
with lead acetate and has an optical rotation of [ajo = +24° in 
water. On oxidation with manganese dioxide in |icid solution it gives 
off acrid smell reminding of benzoquinone. It gives an amorphotts 
pentaacetyl derivative. These prox^erties and reactions establish the 
crystalline product to be quercitol.^ 

The berries of E. ribes were also examined and quercitol was 
isolated and identified. The iiresence of d-quercitol in Myrshw 
africana and E. ribes is nothing surprising since it has been found 
in several other plants namely in Fmgaceae, Menispermaceac, 
MyrtaceaBj SapotaceaCf Loganiaceae and others. 

*There was not enough material to isolate and identify the products of perman- 
ganate oxidation (KUiam and Schafer, Ber,, i 8 g 6 , 29 , 1762). Attempt was not 
made to collect more material to do this because analysis, ra.p., rotation and other 
properties all tended to show that it was d-quercitol. Muller (J, Chmi, Soc., 1907, 
91 , 1766) has established the identity of quercitol, isolated from the leaves of 
Chamactops humilis. on similar evidence. 


Forest I^esearch Institute, 
Dehra Dun. 


kecctved Noventher 29, 2935. 



CoEstititioH of the Reduction Product of 

Chloral Acetamide 

By (I^ate) a, N. Meedrtjm anp G. M, Vad* 


Meldram and Bliojraj {Proc, Indian Science Congress^ 1926, 
146) studied tlie reduction of chloral acid amides having the general 
formula B-CO-NH’CHOH’CCls. Yelburgi and Wheeler ij. Indian 
Chem. Soc,, i934i 11? 217)'*’ brought forward evidence to show that 
the reduction products of these chloral amides had the general formula 
B-CO'iSrH'CHiCCig. The experiments now described confirm 
Yelburgi and Wheeler's formula. Dichloroethyleneacetamide (II) ^ 
which is obtained by the reduction of chloral acetamide (I) (^leldrum 
and Bhojraj, loc, cit.)^ reacts with dry chlorine to give j64richloro- 
a^hloroethylacetamide (III) w’hich is also obtained by the action of 
PCI5 (i mol.) on (I). (Ill) with water gives (I)^ and with aniline 
gives (IV). 


CH3-C(OH):N-CH(OH)’CCl3 


GH3*CO-NH‘CHOH‘CCl3 


(I) 




H2O 


PCI5 
(i mol) 


Dry chlorine 

CH3-CO-NHCH:CCl2-— — --^CHs^CO-NH-CHCl-CCls 

(11) (III) ; 

Aniline 


CH3-CO-NHCH(NHCeHg)-CCl3 

(IV) 


Experimental. 

P~Trichloro-a-chloroethylacetamide (HI). — Dry chlorine was passed 
below 60° through a chloroform solution of (II) for i hour. Any chloral 
acetamide, which separated on keeping for two hours, was removed 

* (III) and (IV) of Yelburgi and Wheeler’s paper {loc* cil*, p. 218) shonld be 

HP 

R-CO-KH-CHChCHCl2 R*CO*NH-CHOH-CHC% 

(unstable) (IV) 

(III) . ; 4 
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and tlie filtr ate was evaporated to yield (III) wliicli was crystallised 
from dry benzene, ni.p. 128"^. (Ill) was also obtained from PCI5 
(i mol) and (I), tlie reaction product being treated with petroleum 
ether to remove POClp,. (Found: 01,^62*6. C 4H 5 ONCl 4 requires 
CI3 63-0 |)er cent), 

P-TncMoro~a--a7iilinoethyIacetamide {lY),Vi^h.i(Sh was obtained by 
spontaneous interaction of (III) (3 g.) and aniline (1-5 g.) in benzene, 
was washed with dilute hydrochloric acid and crystallised from 
chloroform, niop. 146®. (Found : Cl, 37*4. C10H11ON2CI3 requires 
Cl, 37*8 per cent). 

Chemis'i'ky Department, 

RoyaIv Institute of Sctencic, ^Received November 7, 1935. 

Bombay. 


Condensation of Chloral and Bromal isith Polyhydric 

Alcohols. 

By (lyATE) A. N. MEi-r»RTjM akd G. M. Vad. 

This paper describes the preparations and reactions of the conden- 
sation products of chloral and bromal with ethylene glycol and 
glycerol, and of chloral with erythritoL Bromal is found to be more 
reactive than chloral. 

The results are shown diagramatically in Figs, i and 2. 
Experimental, 

s-I)i-(^ArlcM or o-a^hy dr oxy -ethoxy) ethane (I) w^as prepared by 
the method of Forci'and (Bull. Soc. chim,^ 1889, m, 2 , 256). 

Anhydrodichloral-glycol (II) was obtained by keeping a solution of 
(I) in acetic anhydride and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid 
for 4 hours and diluting with water or by refluxing a mixture of (I) 
and acetyl chloride in equal proportions for 30 minutes and pouring 
into water. (II) separates from alcohol in cubes, m.p. 144^^. (Found: 
Cl, 62-8. GeHoOsCle requires Cl, 62*8 per cent). 

It is stable towards hot concentrated nitric acid, boiling alkali 
solutions and strong ammonia in a sealed tube at 110°. Hot concen- 
trated sulphuric acid change's it back into the original substances. 

Tho diacetyl derivative of (I) (III) lyas obtained by keeping a 
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solution of (I) (i2 g\) and acetic anhydride {15 c.c.) for 4 hours and 
fractionating* the productj b. p. I32‘i34°/i5 nim. (Found: 0,48*5. 
CioHis^OgCle requires Cl, 48-2 per cent). 

P-TrichloroeihyUdeneglycol (IV) was formed by the distillation of 
(I) at atmospheric pressure, in. p. 42®; b, p. 200°. (Found: .Cl, 55*6. 
C1H5O2CI3 requires Ci, 55-5 per cent). 

^P~Dich!oroeihylideneglycol (V) was obtained by the reduction of 
(IV) (15 gj with zinc dust (6 g.) and glacial acetic acid (25 c.c.). The 
mixture was mechanically shaken for 5 hours and the filtrate nearly 
neutralised \vith Na2C03 paste and extracted with ether, b. p. 
ii 8°/25 (Found: Cl, 45*5. C4Hf502Cl2 requires Cl, 45*2 

per cent). 

o>p-I)i-(&-tnchloro-oJ -hydroxy ethoxy )-y-hydroxypfOpane (VI) w*as 
obtained by keeping a mixture of glycerol (25 g.), chloral (80 g.) and 
sulphuric acid (20 c.c.) overnight. The resulting mixture was 
washed with dilute methyl alcohol and extracted with chloroform, 
b.p. r45-5o®/T5 mm. (Found: Cl, 55*1. CtHioOsCIg requires Cl, 
55*0 per cent). 

Action of Nitric Acid on (VI). — mixture of (VI) (sog.) and con- 
centrated nitric acid (70 c.c.) was kept at o® for 12 hours. The mixture 
was diluted with water (15 c.c.) and the product (VII) separating on 
keeping for further 24 hours was recrystallised from methyl alcohol, 
m.p. i92-93®« (h'ound: Cl, 55*3; Equiv. 380. CtHgOsCIs requires 
Cl, 55*5 pet- cent. Equiv. 383). 

Sodium Salt.— (Bound: Na, 5*1; HgO, lo-i. CrHsOsCiGNa, 2I 
HgO requires Na, 4*9; H2O, 10 percent). Barium salt. — (Found: 
Ba, 14-5; H2O, 3*9. Ci4FI]oOioCli2Ba, 2H2O requires Ba, 147; 
H2O, 3*8 per cent). 

This action of nitric acid confirms the structure assigned to (VI), 

Distillation of (VI) at 70 mm. pressure yields (VTII), b. p. 
i 62"64®/25 mm. Yoder {/. Amei\ Chem, Socr., 1023, 476) obtained 

the compound by heating glycerol, chloral hydrate and zinc chloride 
under pressure. The acetyl derivative boils at 205°/ 120 mm. (Found: 
.Cl, 40*2; C7H9O4CI3 requires Cl, 40*4 per cent). 

The nitrate of (VHI) (IX) separated after heating (VIII) with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids (2:1; 3 2 minutes and 

keeping overnight. ^ It . crystallises from methyl alcohol in white 
needles, m.p, 64®. (Foundt ^Gl, 40*1. CrHsO^NCls requires Cl, 39-9 
per cent). , : 

6 
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a~/ 3 ^{f^^~Tnchloroethylidenedioxy )-y-chloropfopane (X) was pre- 
pared by tiie action of PCI5 (equal weight) on (VIII), The reaction 
mixture was poured on to crushed ice and extracted with etlier^ b, p« 
i5o°/i5 mm, (Found: Cb CsHc^OgCl^ requires Cl, 59-1 

pel' cent). 

The methyl derhative of (VIII) was obtained by, the action of 
dimethyl sulphate (equal m^eight) in the -presence of aV-alkali. The 
alkaline mixture was shaken for nearly 8 hours and' the product ex-' 
ttacted with ether, b. p.' 140-42'^/ 15 mm. (Found: Cl, 45*4, C6H9O3CI3 
requires Cl, 45-2 per cent).- 

(XII) was obtained from (VIII) on reduction with zinc dust and 
acetic acid, [See preparation of (V)], b. p. 160° /20 mm. ‘(Found: 
Cl, 38-1. Cr^HgOsGlg requires Cl, 37-9 percent). The acetyl deri- 
vatives (XIII) boils at 188^/30 mm. (Found: Cl, 31-2, C7Hio04Cli^, 
requires Cl, 31*0 per cent), 

. Ducip’«{phifichloro-a^ 4 iydroxyeihyl)-ether of eryihntol, — -Erythri- 
tol (10 g,) and freshly distilled chloral (25 g.) were heated at 100® for 
I hour and the mixture diluted with water. The product is insoluble 
in the ti^uarsolvents in the cold and decomposes on heating in alcohol, 
ethyl acetate or glacial acetic acid. It was washed with warm dilute 
methyl alcohbl and dried, m.p. 167-71®. (Found: Cl, 507. CgHi^OoClfj 
Requires Cl, 51-0 percent). The tetmacetyl derivative wslS' obtained 
by the action of acetic anhydride- and a few drops of sulphuric acid. 
It separates from hot alcohol in cubicmrystals, ni.p; 164®. (B'oiiiid: 
Cl, 36-2. CieH^oOvoCls requires Cl, 36-4 per cent), . 

s-DiiP-'trihfdmd-a^hydroxyethoxyf-ethane , — ^Ethylene glycol (5 g.) 
and bromal hydrate (25 g.) wereheatedfor i hour at 130-40®. The liquid 
on dilution with water was extracted with ether, b.p. 145-47° /as iruii. 
(Found: Br,- 77*0. CgHgO^Bre requires Br, 76-9 iier cent). The 
ifaceijl derivative boils at i96®/i35 mm. (Found: Bx, 67*6. 
CioHiaOs%6 requires Br, 67-8 per cent). 

^-Trihromoethylideneglycoh — mixture of ethylene glycol (10 g.), 
bromal hydrate (25 g.) and concentrated sulphuric acid . (10 c.c.) was 
kept for 3 days and the solid separating (18 g.) was crystallised from 
alcohol, m.p. 103-104®. .The substance was also obtained by distilling 
dibromalglycol at, ordinary pressure. It is stable towards hot alkalis. 
■(B'otlnd: Br,.737. C4H502Br3 requires Br, 73*8 per cent). 

a^-BiW^-tnhwmo-oI^iydroxy ethoxy f-y-hydroxypropane (XIV) 

{Foimula similar to VI) was cblaircd as with the diLicn.al ethylene 
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glycol, b,p. 205®/ 25 mill. (Found: Br, 73*5. C7Hio05Br6 requires 
Br, 73*4 per cent). The triaceiyl derivative boils at 190^/155 mm, 
(Found; Br, 6i-6. C3 sHieOsBrg requires Br, 61*5 per cent), 

' a^8(p^4nbfomoethylidene)-glyceTol (XV) (Formula similar to VIII) 
was obtained by the distillation of (XIV) under reduced pressure, 
b.p, 2ro®/6o mm, (Found: Br, 67-5, CsH^OgBrs requires Bi% 67-6 
per cent). 

Tn-{(d^4rihfomo-o,^ -hydroxy ethyl) ether of glycerol (XVI),— A 
mixtiii'e of glycerol (10 g.), bromal hydrate (35 g‘.) and concentrated 
sulphuric acid (10 c.c.) was kept for 2 days, diluted with water and 
extracted with ether. The product could not be distilled unchanged 
without decomposition under a pressure of 20 mni. (Found: Br, 76*6. 
C9H1 lOeBrg requires Br, 77*0 per cent). 

y-{P^-Trthfomo-o.^ -hydroxy ethyl) ether of a,S-{&-trihromoethyUde7ie )- 
giycerol (XVII) was obtained "by distilling (XVI) under reduced 
pressure, b.p. 145° /20 mm. (Found: Br, 75-2. C7H80,iBrtj requires 
Br, 75*4 per cent). 


Fig. I. 
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An X-Ray Iii¥estigation of the Crystals of Benzoin. 

By Mata Prasad and Jagdish Shanker. 

Benzoin (Pli-CO-CHOH-Ph) was prepared by refluxing a 
mixture of benzaldeiiyde {25 g. Merck’s Extra Pure), KCN (2-5 g\ 
Kalilbaum’s Extra Pure), rectified spirit (31*5 c.c.) and water (25. c.c.) 
for about an hour. By this method pure benzoin was obtained which 
gave well developed small crystals after three crystallisations from 
alcohol, m. p. 134° (Groth, in. p. 134"'). 

The crystals are found to grow a{ioo}, 6'{ooi}, and a-{20i} with 
end faces They belong to the monoclinic prismatic class 

and ii; : 5 : c== 3*4397: 1:1-8914, /3=io6° 50!' [cf. Groth, '^Chemische 
Krystallograpiiie,'’ Vol. V., p. 199). 

The crystals prepared as above were found to develop the a{ioo}, 
6'{ooi}, cr{20i} and w{iii} faces and sometimes (loi). They were 
examined by the rotating crystal method using /c-copper radiations 
from a vShearer gas tube. The rotation photographs about the three 
axes {Figs, i, 2 and 3) gave the following dimensions for the unit 
cel! 

a= 18*75!, 6 = 5*72!, c = 10*46!, / 3 ==io 6 '' 50I' 

A rotation photograph was also taken about an axis perpendi- 
cular to the 5-axis in the (loi) plane. The length of the axis was 
found to be 24*05! which agrees with the calculated value 23-97!. 
The axial ratio is a:5:c=3*2S ; i : 1*83 which agrees fairly w-ell with 
that given above. 
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Tabi.k II. 





General planes. 



Ill V. s. 

Ill V. s. 

312 m. 

312 m.,w.iii. 

522 


II2 m s. 

II2 m. s. 

313 nn 3 * 

313 w. m. 


523 w. 

1 13 w, m. 

113 W. 111. 

314 w.m.,w. 

314 w. 

611 111. 

611 m. s . 

121 s.,in.s. 

12 1 s.jin.s. 

321 W. 111. 

321 

612 m. 

612m. 

122 W 111 . 

122 w. 

322 m. 

... ... 

614 in. 

614 111. in. 

123 w. 

123 w. 

iSi »■ 

323 V. w. 

621 w. m. 

62! w. 

124 V. w. 


41 1 S. 

411 m. s. 



622 m.jW.in 

211 in. 

2ii m. 

412 m. 

412 w. HI. 

623 ni.,w.tn. 

, 62*3 W. 111 . 

212 m. s- 

212 111, 

413 ni. 

413 W. Ill, 

71 1 w. 


213 3. 

213 m. 

414 w. m. 

414 W. 111 . 

712 m. 

712 w. m. 

214 w. 

214 111. 

421 m. 

421 w. 

713 w. in. 

713 w.m.jW, 

221 m. 

221 s. 

422 m. s. 

422 m. 


715 V. VY. 

222 111. s. 

222 V. w. 

423 w.m.jW. 

423 m. 

721 w. 

721 w. m. 

223 W. 

223 V. w. 

424 m. 


... ... 

722 w. m. 

w. 

324 ) 


512 m. s. 

512 m. 

81 1 111. 

81 1 tn. 

31X s. 

31 r m. 

5^3 w. 

... ... 

812 111. 

812 w. 



521 w. m. 

521 W, 111 , 

813 in. 

813 m. 





821 w. 






913 w. in. 

913 w. 


It will be seen from tbe above list of planes that (hoi) planes are 
halved when h is odd. Further (oko) planes have not appeared at 
all. This shows that these planes are very weakly reflecting. It is, 
therefore, probable that (oio) is halved and (030) being very weak has 
not appeared. The crystals may, therefore, belong to the space 

group Cis (c/. Astbury and Yardley, PM. Tmwjt., 1934, A, 224 , 331). 
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This is more likely since a large number of organic crystals belong- 
ing to the nioiiocliiiic prismatic class belong to this space group. The 
number of molecules in the unit cell required by the space group is 
four and that calculated from the dimensions of the unit cell and 
the density of the crystals (found to be = 1*310) is 

abc sin 6 x p . . 

” = =3-997=4 (approx.) 

This shows that the molecules in the cell are asymmetric. 

Chkimistry Department, 

Rovae Institute oe Science, Received December 16, 1935. 

Boaibay. 
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Yiscosity of Thorium Phosphate Gel-forming 
Mixtures during Gelation. 


By S. M. Mehta, M. U. Parmar and Mata Prasad. 

Viscosity measurements iiave often been used for studying the 
processes involved in the formation of gels (cf. J. Indian Chem, Soc,^ 
1935s 12 ^ 552). These measurements have been made during the 
gelation of gelatine solutions prepared under different conditions by 
Tevites (Z. Chem, Ind. Kolloide^ iQoS, 2^ 208), Schroeder (Z. physikal. 
Chenu^ 1903, 55 , 75), Gokun (KoUoid Z., 1908, 3 , 84), Shoji (BiocJmn, 
1919, 13 , 227) and others who obtained smooth curves for the 
variation of the viscosity of these solutions with time. Levites found 
that the rate of increase of viscosity is nearly proportional to time 
while Shoji concluded that the wiscosity-time curves in the early 
stage of gelation are represented by the equation 


n-ni 


fxt 



where p- and A are constants. 

Mardles (Trmis. Faraday Sac, 3 1923, 18 , 327) also found smooth 
viscosity-time curves during the gelation of a sol of cellulose acetate 
in benzyl alcohol and they could be represented by the formula, 

where fi is the apparent viscosity of the gel-forming sol after an 
interval of time f, original viscosity of the sol, and fe, the rate 

of gelation. Heymann (Tracis. Faraday Soc., 1935, 31 , 846),^Qi(y;- 
ever, found that the viscosity of methyl cellulose during the sol-gel 
transformation decreased with time regularly if the sol was aged at 
44® but if the ageing took place at higher temperatures, the viscosity 
first decreased and then increased to a higher value. 

Prakash and Dhar (/. Indian Chem, Soc.^ 1929, 6, 390) measured 
the viscosities of the gel-forming mixtures of various inorganic jellies 
during gelation and found that there are three distinct stages in the 
formation of gels. In the first stage there is very little change in 
viscosity with time and this corresponds to the passage of the crystal- 
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loidal substance to the colloidal state; in the second the regular 
exponential change in viscosity with time corresponds to the gradual 
neutralisation of the charge on the micelles with consequent increase 
in hydration; in the third stage there is a sudden rise in viscosity due 
to the formation of specific structures. Prasad, Mehta and Desai 
(J. Phys. Chem.^ 1932, 36 , 13S4) measured the viscosity during' the 
formation of silicic acid gels and found that it increased regularly with 
time and that the viscosity-time curves were continuous. ■ Their obser- 
vations show^ed that the passage of crystalloidal silicic acid into 
colloidal state, the coagulation of colloidal silicic acid and the formation 
of specific structures form a single continuous process. 

These authors (/. Phys. Chem,^ 1932, 36 , 1591) also found that 
non-electrolytes accelerate the rate of change in viscosity of the alka 
line mixtures while they retard that of the acidic ones and further 
that an increase in the amount of the non-electrolytes in the inixtoes 
increases the acceleration or retardation of the rate of change in 
viscosity. I^evites (Z. Chem, hid. Kolloidc^ 1908, 2 , 237) observed 
that non-electrolytes retard the sol-gel transformation of gelatine and 
agar agar. 

In the present investigation the viscosity of thorium phosphate geh 
forming mixtures has. been determined under different conditions 
during the progress of gelation. The efiect of the variation of conr. 
centration of thorium nitrate and phosphoric acid as well as. of the 
addition of electrolytes and non-electrolytes on the rate of change of 
viscosity has been examined. 

Expehimentau. 

The method as well as the apparatus used for measuring viscosity 
were those previously described by one of us (/. Indian Chem.'Soc.y 
^935, 12 , 552; Bonu Vniv, 1935, 46). 

Solutions of thorium nitrate and ’ phosphoric add were prepared 
ftonrKahtbauni's extra* pure chemicals whose purity was tested before 
use. The concentrations of the solutions were 6% and 2N, respec- 
tively. A known amount of thorium nitrate solution w^as taken 4 n a“ 
test tube and a known amount of the solution of phosphoric acid 
together with suJSicient distilled water to make up the total volume of 
the mixture to.io. c.c. was taken in anothentest tube and the. two 
were kept in a thermostat to attain a constant temperature. .On : 
mixing , the „ two solutions a _slight . precipitate . was obtained, which; 
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disappeared on shaking the mixture* It was then introduced into the 
viscometer and suction at 15 cms* pressure of water, wlikh was kept 
constant tliroiiglioiit the investigation, was applied* The gehforming 
mixture remained transparent throughout the process of gelation. 

The results obtained with mixtures containing different amounts 
of thoritini nitrate and phos^dioric acid are similar in nature. Only 
one of these results is shown in the following table in which ^ repre- 
sents the viscosity at time T. 


Tabuk I. 

Thorium nitrate=o'48 g. Phosphoric acid = o’i2 N. 


8' 2f 

18' 47" 

22' 51'' 

26'' 

31' 14" 

4a' si ' 

1279 

2223 

2452 

2816 

346s 

5076 

49' 22" 

57' 49" 

72' II" 

82' 21" 

96' 52" 


6198 

7932 

1 1470 

13030 

16240 



The viscosity of mixtures containing (i) a fixed amount of thorium 
nitrate and different amounts of phosphoric acid and (ii) fixed amount 
of phosphoric acid and different amounts of thorium nitrate, at 
different intervals of time is shown in P'igures i and 2. 

Effect of N on-electrolytes. — ^The effect of methyl, eth}! and 
ti-ptopyi alcohols, acetone, glycol and glycerine on the viscosity of 
thorium phosphate gel-forming mixtures w^as investigated. Various 
quantities of these non-eleclolytes were added to phosphoric acid 
solution to which sufficient distilled water was added to make the 
total volume of the gel-forming mixture 10 c.c. The nature of the 
results obtained is similar with all the non-electrolytes used, and is 
shown in Fig. 3 for ethyl alcohol which also shows the effect of the 
addition of increasing amounts of the non-electrolytes. 

Effect of Electroly tes. —The eSect of hydrochloric, nitric, sitl- 
phmic acids and of sodium chloride was investigated. The results 
with acids are shown in Fig 4 and those with sodium chloride in 
Hg. 5- 


Discussion. 

It appears from the curves (Figs. 1 and 2) that after mixing the 
gel-forming constituents, the viscosity increases at first slowly ' for 
sometime and later on the rate of increase becomes very rapid. The 
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continuous nature of the viscosity-time curves indicates that the 
colloidal particles in the mixture grow gradually to bigger dimensions 
and no sharp changes in their rate of aggregation and hydration 
take place during gelation. The three stages in the process of 
gel-formation found by Satya Frakash and Bhar (loc. cit,) from 
viscosity measurements are not obvious in the formation of thoriiuii 
phosphate gels. Curves of log where?; 5 and ho refers to 

the extrapolated value of the viscosity from curves at 0 time) are 
the viscosities of the mixtures and water, respectively, plotted against 
log t (Fig. 6) from the curves of I, II, and III (Fig. i) and IV and 
VII (Fig. 2) are straight lines with no breaks. This leads to the 
conclusion that the various stages involved in the setting of a gel, 
such as the formation of the colloidal particles, their hydration and 
coalescence and the acquiring of specific structures, altogether form 
one continuous process. It is important to note that the periodic 
nature of the viscosity-time curves obtained by previous workers 
(7. Indian Client. Soc., 1933, 10, 329, 589; I934) 173 ’. I 935 . 12, 552) 


Fig, I. 
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is not observed in tlie case of clianges of viscosity of gel-foriiiing mix- 
tureSo It' is ^ probable that the periodic or discontinuous nature of 
viscosity-time curves is to be expected only in the case of lyophobic sols 
or, ill those cases where sedimentation takes place. 

With an increase in the amount of phosphoric acid, the rate of 
change in viscosity increases fairly rapidlj^ as will be seen from the 
rapid increase in the steepness of the curves (Fig. i). This may be 
due to an increase in (?) the number of micelles in unit volume or 
(ii) their size and their degree of hydration, or (Hi) both. The first 
factor does increase as the amount of phosphoric acid in the gel- 
forming mixture is increased. But as all the mixtures were quite 
transparent after mixing and remained so till they set, there is no 


Fig. 2. 
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direct evidence to show that the size of the micelles' is considerably 
increased by increasing the amount of phosphoric acid in the 
mixture* . _ . • 

On increasing the amount of thorium nitrate in the gel-forming 
mixtures^ the rate of change in viscosity decreases and the viscosity- 
time curves (Fig. 2) become less steep. This is due to the fact that 
tliorimii ions peptise thorium phosphate and thus increase the degree 
of dispersity of the micelles. This effect decreases rapid changes in 

Fig, 3. 
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viscosity; it also increases the density of charge on the micelles and 
thereby diniiiiishes their rate of hydration which again decreases the 
rate of change in viscosity (cf. Dhar, /. Phys Chcm-, 1925, 29 ^ 
1566). P'rom the transparency of all the gels studied hereiiij it appears 
that the degree of hydration of the micelles is very great and plays 
an iiiiportaiit part in affecting changes in the viscosity of the gel« 
foriiiing mixtures* 

The addition of non-electrolytes {cf. Fig. 5) decreases ths rate of 
change in viscosity. In the earlier stages (for about 15 to 20 minutes) 
the viscosity of the mixture increases but later on it decreases as the 
amount of the non-electrolytes in the mixture is increased. The first 
increase may be due to the formation of bigger particles of the preci- 
pitate of thorium phosphate which has a tendency to seperate out 
due to a decrease in its solubility in non-electrolyte-water mixtures, 
more so as larger quantities of non-electrolytes are added to the 
mixture. This explanation is supported by the fact that in the 
case of alcohols and acetone a slight precipitate separated out 
just after mixing and disappeared after sometime. No such seperatioii 
of any precipitate was observed in the case of glycol and glycerol. 


Fig. 5. 
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Curves I— III taken from curves in Fig. i and IV & VII from those in Fig. 2. 

The behaviour of non-electrolytes can be explained on the sug- 
gestion of Prasad and Hattiangadi (/. Indian Chem. Soc.^ 1929, 6 , 
9Qi) that non-electroclytes increase the density of charge on positively 
charged sols. Consequently in accordance with Dhar's views the 
degree, of hydration of colloidal particles decreases and hence the rate 
of change in viscosity of the gelling system is decreased. 

The addition of acids and sodium chloride (cf. Fig. 6 ) increases 
the rate of change in viscosity with time. This is in agreement with 
the .usual effect of electrolytes that they decrease the density of 
charge on colloidal particles and thereby the degree of hydration of 
the particle and the rate of change in viscosity of the gelling* system 
are increased. But it has been found that H-ions are very effective in 
peptising thorium phosphate. Hence when low'er concentrations of 
the acids are employed, the density of charge on the colloid 
particles increases and the lowering in the rate of viscosity is 
observed. . ' . 

Chemistry Department, 

Roybal Institute of Science, , Received^ December 12, 1935. 

Bombay, ' 



Immersioii Pyknometer, 

By Wai^ter Jung. 

The hydrostatic method of estimating the specific gravity of solids 
offers no difficulty so long as the estimation of a large piece of solid is 
concerned but is not convenient for coarse grains and fine powders 
usually met with in technical practice. In the following is described a 
form of the pyknometer called the immersion pyknometer which 
allows the density determinations, especially of powders to be made 
accurately and easily. 

The immersion pyknometer (see Figure) is made of glass or quartz. 

contains an empty vessel (D) of about i to lo c.c. 

CX capacity, in which a capillary tube (C) is well 

ground in. This capillary tube and the vessel carry 
ta d — ^ glass (or quartz) hooks (B) from which are hung 

twoV2A springs. The ground joint is not, 
— C therefore, greased and allows the apparatus to be 
I used with organic substances. The capillary also 

^ carries a glass or quartz hoop (A) to which a thin 

X \ p'atinum wire could be stuck. While w^eighing 
under immersion, the instrument is liung with the 
help of the wire so that always a constant length 
of it IS under the liquid. 

Before use, the apparatus is washed with 
pure alcohol and ether and dried in vacuum. 

The powder whose density is to be determined is weighed out in 
the pyknometer itself in air and then in water. The substance is 
covered with air-free distilled water. The pyknometer vessel is placed 
in a vacuum desiccator and all the air is sucked out. Then, through a 
connection to a flask of the air-free distilled water, the desiccator is 
gradually filled wdth water till the pyknometer is also filled. The 
pyknometer is taken out, wiped dry and weighed under water at a 
constant teinparature. Then 

iP^"^ p.l) iP ^^P^) 
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where s denotes the density of powder, the wt, of empty pykno- 
meter, wt« of pyknometer with substance, ps^ wt. under water of 
the pyknometer with substance and p^, the wt. under water of empty 
pyknometer. 

The following' table shows the accuracy of the instruments into 
four different powders. These powders are those usually met with 
in ceramic works. 

Table I. 


T e mperature =16'^.. 


(a) s=a’509 

(dj 5^2*494 

( c ) 5=3-857 

( d ) 5=2*865 

2'509 

2*494 

3-837 

2*865 

2-509 

2*493 

3-837 

2 865 

2-509 

2*494 

3-838 

2*865 


The immersion pyknometer can also be used with any liquid other 
than water, whose specific gravity is known, and which does not neces- 
sarily dissolve the solid. 

In this case, 3 and ^>4 would represent the weights under the 
liquid of density cr instead of water. Then the density of solid 

. == (Pszhh— 

Immersion pyknometer can also be used for the detennination of 
the density of liquids in a very elegent way. The pyknometer is used 
as an immersion body as in the case of Mohr-Westphal balance. The 
dsnsity of liquid is given by . 

cr = 

Pl'-Pz 

I wish to express my best thanks to Prof. Dr. Ludwig Wolf for the 
great interest he has taken In this work and to Dr- B. S- Srikantan for 
kindly translating this paper into English. 

Received November 2% 1935. 



Complex Compounds of Iridium. Part I¥. 

'By PRAF0r,i.A Ch.andea Riy and Nripendra Nath Ghosh. 

The action of ammonia on IrCl3-3Et2S (yellow variety) at i^o" 
and the consequent formation of IrCls-EtaS-aNHa and {IrCl-5NH3)Cl2 
have already been described (Ray and Ghosh, /. Indian Chem. 
Soc., 1934, 11 , 517)- The mother liquor from these Ir-ammines on 
concentration over sulphuric acid in vacuum and subsequent treatment 
witli alcohol, gave extremely hj'groscopic precipitate which could 
not be further examined. Attempts to prepare the corresponding- 
nitrate by treating the mother liquor with silver nitrate solution, 
led to no better results. On the other hand, treatment with hot silver 
sulphate solution resulted in the isolation of a sulphate of the formula 
(Ir’Et2S'5NH[3)2 (£>0^)3, aH^O. The sulphate radicals were found 
to be ionisable and completely precipitable by barium chloride. 
Determination of molecular conductivity gave, however, abnormally 
high values due probably to partial hydrolysis. From the fonnation of 
the above sulphate, it may be concluded that the mother liquor of the 
ammines, contains a chlotide having the formula (Ir-EtsS-sNHslClg. 

But the action of ammonia on IrCl3'3Kt2S (yellow variety) 
simply at the temperature of the water-bath produced a new Ir-ammine 

{IrCia'aEtab’NHg) only one Et-2S being replaced by ammonia 

along with a small amount of the products formed at higher tempera- 
tures {cj. Ray and Ghosh, loc. cU.). 

By the action of ethyl sulphide on ammonium chloroiridate three 
compounds (A) Ira3-3Et-S (yeUow), (B) IrCl32-3Et2S (red) and (C) 
Ir9U5-4Et2S, have been obtained, of which (A) and (B) have been 
described to be geometrical isomers (Ray and co-workers, ihid. 1032 
9 , 251; 1933, 10 , 37s). The red crystals of the compound (B) freshly 
isolated from chloroform has been found to contain one molecule of 
chloroform of crystallisation which it gives up spontaneously at the 

ordinary temperature and in course of a quarter of an hour becomes 

reddish-white and opaque like an efflorescent compound. The reddish 
white mass has been found, on analysis, to correspond with the 
compound (B). The melting points of the red crystals and the 
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reddish white nmss ' are identical due evidently to the rapid and 
spontaneous loss of the chloroform of crystallisation. Although the 
chloroform of crystallisation is present in several organic compounds, 
the condensation product of leuconic acid with tolylene diamine 
chloroform being expelled at 140^ (Ber., i8S6, 19 , 776), inethyl-ethyh 
allylpheiiylanimonium iodide {Ber,, 1903, 36 , 3795), etc , its presence 
is rather rare with inorganic and organ ometalHc compounds. It 
should, however, be pointed out that during crystallisation of the 
compound (B) from chloroform, a small fraction is always transformed 
into (A), i.e , the yellow variety. 

The action of bases on the compound (B) will form the subject of 
our next communication. 


Experimental • 

Preparation of (Ir*Et2S*5NH 3)2(3(34) 3, 2H2(). — IrCl^'sEtoS 
(2*5 g.) w’as heated in a sealed tube with liquor ammonia (18 c.c.) first 
on a water-bath for three hours and finally in the bomb-furnace at 
130^-140'^ for 3 hours. Ethyl sulphide replaced by ammonia was 
extracted with ether. PAom the main solution rrCi3-Et2S-2NH3 
and (IrCi‘5NH3)Cl2 were obtained and a viscous liquid remained, 
wdiich was not crystalli sable and was treated with hot solution of 
silver sulphate till complete precipitation was effected. Silver chloride, 
thus precipitated, was removed by filiation. The filtrate decomposes 
at the temperature of water-bath and was hence concentrated in 
vacuum over sulphuric acid. The concentrated solution, thus 
obtained, was treated with alcohol in order to precipitate the com- 
pound- The process of precipitation was repeated thrice by - dissolving 
the precipitate in the least possible quantity of water each time, and 
the compound was finally crystallised from moist acetone It is 
hygroscopic and contains two molecules of water of crystallisation. 
[Found: N, 12-98, 13-12; S, 13-8; Ir, 36-93, 35*81. (Ir-Ht2S*5NHs)2 
(304)3, 2Hi.;0 requires N, 13-21 ; S, 15-09; Ir, 36*41 per cent). 

Determination of lonisable Sulphate of {lx 2 (304)3,21120. 

^ (i) Precipitation method . — certain amount of the above sub- 
stance was treated with cold barium chloride solution. Barium sul- 
phate was precipitated. [Found: SO"4, 26*63. (Ir*Et2S*5]S[H3).2 

(304)3, 2H2O requires (if three 804'^ be ionisable) 804^', 27*17 
per cent]. 
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(if) MoIemUr conductivity MeasmenienL 
Mol. cone. (M) o'oi 0*005 0*0025 0*00125 0*000625 0 000312 

Mol. condnety. 322 364 40S ^66 532 585 

(Molecnlar condactivity of alumium sulphate at infinite dilution is 373) . 

Frepamtion oj IrCi3‘2Et2S-NH3. — IrCls-sEtgS (3 g.) (yellow 
variety) was heated on a water-bath in a sealed tube with liquor 
ammonia {18 c.c,) with occasional shaking, till all the IrCl3‘3Et2S 
went into solution. About 20 hours’ heating was required. When 
cold, an orange-yellow crystalline substance and a yellew solution with 
a layer of ethyl sulphide floating over it, were obtained. The orange- 
yellow crystalline substance w’as isolated and recrystalHsed from 
hot water, m.p. 155°. (Found: Cl, 21*1; S, 12*92; Ir, 38*95, 39*0. 
IrCi3*2Et2S'NH3 requires Cl, 21*45; S, 12*88, Ir, 38-87 per cent). 
From the main solution, other Ir-ammines were obtained. 

Preparation of IrCl3‘3Et2S, CHCI3 — ^Ethyl sulphide (5 c.c.) was 
added to ammonium chloriridate (5 g.) in water (300 c.c.) and alcohol 
(30 c c.) and it was heated on a water bath (So®) for 12 hours, when a 
substance gradually separated out, the colour of the solution changing 
from deep red to yellowish red. The substance, thus sepai*ated, was 
isolated and extracted repeatedly with hot benzene in order to remove 
IrCls-sEtgS (yellow variety); a residue remained, which off treatment 
with chloroform, gave a deep red solution from which red transparent 
crystals were obtained. These crystals turned on reddish-white opaque 
mass within a quarter of an hour, m.p. 171®. (Found:Cl, 31-1; 
S, 13*67, 14*0; Ir, 28*0, 28*1. IrCl3-3Et2S, CHCI3 requires Cl, 30-9; 
S, 13*9; It, 28-0 per cent). 


ChEMICAI, bABOIlATORy, 

Ukiversitv Coiimt of Sc^ck, 
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Studies in the Coagulation of Colloids. Part XI. 
Yariation of Optical Refractivity during the 
Coagulation of Colloid Manganese Dioxide 
and new Exidence for the Discontinuity 
of the Change. 


By Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and S. Java Rao. 

Previous studies in these series (Joshi and Viswanath, /. 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, 10 , 329; Joshi and Menon, ibid,, 1933, 
10 , 599 ; Joshi and Nanjappa, ibid., 1934, 11 , 133; Joshi and Iyengar, 
ibid., 1934, 11 , 555. 573; Joshi and Panikkar, ibid., 1934, 11 , 797; 
also J. chim. Phys., 1935, 32 , 455 - 459 )' Proc. 'Acad. Sci., V. P., 
1935) 0, 41-45) have largely dealt with .the results of viscosity 
measurements during the coagulation of a number of sols by various 
electrolytes, especially in the slow region. One outstanding result 
of these investigations has been to demonstrate that failure to recog- 
nise the possible discontinuity in time of the progress of a coagulation 
especially in the slow region constitutes the chief deficiency in the 
current theories of the kinetics of the change as developed by 
Smoluchowski (Z. physikal. Chem., 1917,92,129), Freundlich ("Colloid 
and Capillary Chemistry,” 1926, pp. 442-450) and others. In order 
to obtain more information about the factors responsible for the break 
down of these theories, it was thought instructive to examine the 
change by use of a method for measuring coagulation, different from 
the ones employed previously (ioc. cit . ; cf. also, Joshi and Prabhu, 
7. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8, ii, 337 ; Joshi and Phansalfcar, 
ibid., 1932, 9 , 157 ; Joshi and Lai, ibid., 1933, 10 , 61). A reference 
to the literature of the subject showed that a change in the 
refractive index does not appear to have been used as a measure of 
the corresponding degree of coagnlation. From the very beginning 
of work in this line {cf. Joshi and Godbole, Proc. Ind. Sci. Congress, 
193I) P- 135 > especially, cf. Joshi and JayaPao, ibid., I 934 ) P- 210 ; 
also, Joshi and Panikkar, ibid., p. 213) was realised the marked con- 
venience and sensitivity of this method,- Of this, the experiments os 
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colloid mag-anese dioxide (c/. also Joshi and I^al^ loc^ cit.) now to be 
described j would appear to be the first detailed application in the 
field of coagulation kinetics. 

EXPKRIMENTAn. 

The sol w^as' prepared by adding slowly concentrated ammonia, 
a few drops at a time, to a boiling solution of potassium permanga- 
nate, The excess of ammonia was boiled off after failing to note any 
traces of the permanganate in a given sample of the sol after coagula- 
tion with barium chloride. The sol thus prepared contained potassium 
hydroxide in small amounts which is produced in the interaction 
between ammonia and permanganate (Cuy, J. Phys. Chem,^ 1921, 25 , 
4i’5 ; c/., also Joshi and Narayan, J, Indian Chem, Soc,^ 1930,7, 
883); with this residual amount of alkali, the stability of the colloid 
was found to be very satisfactory. The colloid was stocked in silica 
vessels. Its content was estimated by the addition of a known volume 
of standard oxalic acid acidified with sulphuric acid, and the titration 
of the excess W'itli standard permanganate. The colloid content w^as 
kept constant at 2-06 g. Mn02 per litre in the coagulating mixture 
in all these experiments. 

The refractive index was determined for the sodium light with a 
Pulfrich refractometer capable of giving results correct to the fifth 
decimal place. One c.c. of the colloid preheated to 30® was introduced 
into the cell of the refractometer which was brought previously to the 
above temperature. The concentration of the coagulator was adjusted 
by preliminary experiments so that a measurable change in, the- refrac- 
tive index was produced during about 2-3 " hours at least. An equal 
atnotmt of the electrolyte solution preheated as above was then carefully 
added to the colloid and the mixture stirred twice. Measurement of the 
refractive index was then started; it was discontinued when (i) the mix- 
ture showed a constant refractivity over an appreciably long period, {ii) 
or, the coagulating mixture became too opaque to let any light through, 
{Hi) or, the coagulation had advanced so far as to produce optical hetero- 
geneities due to particles of the coagulum in the cell of the refracto- 
meter. ” In view of the fact that but small percentage changes in the 
refractive index wjere produced during any of the coagulations studied 
in these experiments, the susceptibility of this quantity to temperature 
variations, and also the sensitivity of the instrument used^ control ' of 
the temper^tiire.,>v§s found to be, an important factor in order to 'yield, 
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accurate and reprodttcicble results. Tills was kept constant at 30®, tlie 
utmost fluctuations being within 1/20® to except during ex^ 

periments referred to in curve i in Fig. 6 showing the influence of 
the temperature on the refractive index of the colloid. This constancy 
of temperature was more than that required for the purpose of this 
work (vide infra). These results are shown by refractive index — time 
curves in Figs. i-'5. In order to facilitate comparison^ the same scale, 
(vk. one unit on the abscissa = 10 minutes, and one on the ordinate — 
0*00050 change in /i, the refractive index, except in curves i, 2 in 


Fig. I. 



9 
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Fig, 4) lias been employed in all the figures. The origin for any one 
of a family of carves has shifted along the ordinate to prevent 
iieigliboiiring curves from coalescing. This also_ served appreciably 
to economise space in tlie figures. Curves in Fig, i give /x— time 
curves when the coagulator concentration was varied' in the range 
2*5 to 50 111. mois of- potassium chloride in the coagulating mixture. 
This and the next; Fig. 3, show data for the so-called - lyotropic series 
(HCij 1^12^04-, NaCl, KCI and NH^Cl). Results - with strontium 
chloride and laiitliaiimn nitrate are shown in Fig. 3. - Aliimiiiiuin 
chloride (cf. Fig. 4) behaved differently from lantlianuin nitrate 
although both are trivaleiit. Only a few typical results with a tetra- 
valent coagulator^ e.g., thorium nitrate are shown in Fig. 5, Experi- 
ments were also made with different concentrations of ceritiin nitrate. 
These curves were found to be essentially similar to those clue to 
tlioriuin nitrate, and so have not been shown . For the sanie reason, 
curves with a number of barium chloride {cf. Fig, 3) concentrations, as 
also those corresponding to varying colloid contents and different 
amounts of potassium chloride used as a coagulant (cf. Bhg, i) have 
been deleted. Curves i and 2 in Fig. 6 show respective^ the influence 
of temperature and of the colloid content on the refractive index of 
the sol used in this work. 


Discussions. 

The inforniation available in the literature in regard to the optical 
refractivity of the colloid state during its characteristic changes is 
markedly insufficient in respect of data and theory. Walpole (KoIIoid 
Z., 1913, 13 , 241),' who- was perhaps the first to work in this line, 
studied the iiifiueiice on the refractive index of aqueous gelatine of 
(i) the addition of the chloride, sulphate and thiocyanate of. ammonia, 
of hydrochloric acid and sodium hydroxide, (it) changing the tempe- 
rature and the concentration, and {iii) transition from the sol to the 
gel condition. He found that the changes in /x, the refractive index 
were related linearly to the corresponding densities. Wintgeii {ihicL, 
1921, 28 , 5) confirmed this from observations with colloid arsenious and 
antimony sulphides, silicic and molybdic acids, ferric hydroxide and 
tanin. I he recent accurate work of Boutaric and co- workers (Compt. 
tend., 1927, 185 , S92 ;■ Rev. gen. Colloid, 1927, 6, 658) using an 
interference refractometer has shown, that the difference between 
the refractive index of the sol and that -for the medium is proper- 
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tioiial to tlie colloid content- Data on colloid manganese dioxide sliown 
by curve Fig. 6 sliow that varies linearly with respect to colloid 
content as observed by the above workers. At very low proportions of 
the dispersed x^liase^ however, it is seen that p. rises almost insensibly 
by increasing the colloid content of the sol. vSimilar results (to be 
published shortly) were obtained by Mr. G. R. Godbole in these 
laboratories in the case of colloid arsenious sulphide. Curve i in 
Fig, 6 show that p diminishes linearly by increasing the temperature; 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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the curve bliows a break at about 33”. This would appear to be 
associated partly with some change in the constitution of the dispersion 
medium, -CK., water, since a similar discontinuity has been observed 
by Osborn {Phys. Rev., 1912, 35 , 216) in the ^-temperature curve for 

pure water. 

Curves of Figs, i — 5 show that variations in attendant on the 
various types of coagulations, are quite appreciable and irregular. 
The latter feature is found to be marked especially in the case of 
univalent coagulations. A number of experiments was made to see 
if this apparant irregularity wslS due to any experiitiental error. At 
high concentrations, that is, in moderatelj^ rapid coagulations, the 
results were both more uniform and. satisfactorily reproducible. In 
very slow coagulations the reproducibility was found to be less. This, 
however, could not be traced to any deficiency in the accuracy and 
the sensitivity of apparatus. ISIoreover, this was observed generally 
towards the final stages of the coagulation. Some of the results 
obtained in this connection are interesting. Comparing for example 
ciirX'es I and 2 in Fig. i due to the least and the largest concentration 
of the electrolyte, it is seen that the former shows more fliicluations. 
It was possible to rexjroduce all points in curve 2 in Fig. i corresponding 
to rapid coagulation. When the experiment corresponding to curve 
I shown by triangles vras repeated a nuinber of times, in the majority 
of cases all the points shown on the curve i, Phg. i were obtained; the 
two points which were sometimes missed were at a and ft, in the 
minimum; they, how^ever, appeared during the coagulation at positions 
showm by the dotted triangles. A similar effect was observed in 
curve Figv i shown continuous squares corresponding to 25 
iiiillimols of KCl; points 7 and S appeared at positions shown by 
corresponding dotted squares in some of the repetitions of tlie 
experiments- Similar results were obtained in the reproductions of 
other results which have not been shown for want of space, and 
whose common indication rvas that points generally towards the close 
of the coagulation did not appear at the same time, and then, a whole 
fluctuation was missed, so that the final section showing a constancy of 
refractive index appeared earlier. On comparing these curves in Fig. i 
for the slowest coagulations with curves in Figs. 2—5, it is seen that 
the former do not show an overall change in the x'efractive index 
consequent upon coagulation. Precisely similar results were obtained 
earlier (Joshi, and Viswaiiath, loc. ciL) xvhere it was found that while 
moderately rapid coagulations of colloid arsenious sulphide yielded 
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itiiiform and progressively rising viscosity-time curves^ slow coagula- 
tions corresponded markedly to discontinuous changes without a net 
rise of viscosity produced during the period observed. This has been 
confirmed by subsequent results in the case of numerous other 
coagulations (Joslii and coworkers, loc, cit,). 



i‘335So 
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I ‘33513 
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In view of the sensitivity of fi to temperature changes, it is 
important to see that these latter are not responsible for the observed 
fiuctiiatioiis on the p . — time curves. From the data obtained for the 
influence of temperatinre on p (cf. Fig. 6/, it is seen for example that the 
discontinuities on the various p — ^time curves in Fig. i correspond to 
temperature changes in the range i — 6"^ . This is definitely inadmissible, 
since the temperature of the coagulating system was certainly constant 
within 0*1 to 0*05®. The possibility of the accumulation coagiiimii 
on the face of the prism in the refractometer was also examined. In the 
first instance, the mixture was well stirred throughout the progress of the 
coagulation and secondly with a given colloid a deposition of its 
precipitate would alter p in the same sense in all coagulations irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the coagulant, which is contrary to facts as 
observed here. While results in Fig. 2, obtained with other monovalent 
coagulants, are substantially similar to those discussed already in the 
case of KCl in Fig« i, it is interesting to see from Fig. 5 thgt' lie 
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influence of tlie trivalcnt lanthanum and bivalent strontiuii] salts is to 
raise p. dining coagulation. Results with barium cliloride were clearly 
analogous. 

The specificity of the influence of the coagulant on /x change is 
further brought out by curves in Figs. 4 and 5, where in coagulations 

by tlioriiiin nitrate and aluminiiini 
chloride, p- is seen to change in a 
sense opposite to that observed 
previously in Fig. 3. One rather 
suggestive and general result from 
curves in Figs. 1-5 is that the 
I^rogress of coagulation as recorded 
by fx-change is markedly dis- 
continuous, and that this feature 
is more pronounced the sloiver the 
coagulation, especially with uni- 
valent coagulants. The concentra- 
tion of the coagulator woidd appear 
to determine both the number and 
duration of each of these zones of 
coagulation, during any one of 
which p - remains constant and 
changes abruptly to a new’ value 
which in its turn prevails for a 
time, and so on. In earlier papers 
in this series (/oc. cii,) on the 
deficiency in the application of 
Siiioluchowski s theory of the 
kinetics of coagulation [loc, cii.) 
the view was emphasized on experi- 
to Siiioluchowski ’s fundamental 
assmnptioii, coagulation was more complex than a mere continued 
aggregation of primary particles, and also that the process was not 
lime continuous, especially in the ^ slow * region. The results in Figs. 
I — 5 support ^ this view, and also serve to indicate the utility of 
refractivity measurements as a systematic and sensitive means of 
exploring the course of coagulation. 


Fig. 5- 



mental grounds that contrary 
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Fig. 6. 
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Summary. 

1. Progress of coagulations of colloid manganese dioxide by 
different concentrated solutions of HCl, Li2S()4, NaCl, KCI, N'H4C1, 
SrCls, Iya(N03)3 and Tli{N03)4 has been followed by measurement 
of /X, the refractive index with a Pulfrich refractometer. 

2. The nature of the /x — ^time curve depends upon the nature and 
the concentration of the coagulant. 

3. These curves have been found to be discontinuous in all 
the cases examined. It is postulated that coagulation is not time 
continuous^ but occurs through successive and discontinuous stages 
called Zones of coagulation which tend to become conspicuous in 
the slow region. 

4. /x-and the colloid content, and /x-and temperature were found 
to be related linearly, except for very small concentrations of the sol, 
and also at lower temperatures. ■ ' 
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Application of the TMocyanogen Yalne in the Qnantitatiie 
Beterminatioii of Oleic and Linolic Acids in Natural 
OilSj which are free from Linolenic Acid, 
according to Kaufinann. 


By S. K. Sharma 


There appears to be a considerable confusion in the scientific 
literature regarding the application of Kaiifniann's method for 
calculating the respective percentages of the \’arloiis unsaturated 
acids or their glycerides in natural oils on the basis of thiocyaiiogeii 
value. Kaufmaiiii (Analyst, 1926, 51 , 157, 264) has shown that 
linolic acid or glyceride combines with thioc3'anogen only at one of 
the two double bonds, so that a knowledge of the thiocyaiiogen 
value (generally' calculated in terms of iodine) and of the iodine value 
of an oil makes possible the calculation of the linolic and the oleic 
glyceride content of an oil as shown below: 


Theoretical values 

Iodine' value of oleic acid = Sq‘93 Thiocyanogen value of oleic acid— 89*93 
„ „ linolic acid =iSi ‘14 ,, „ linolic acid =90*57 

het O and h be the respective percentages of oleic and linolic acids in an oil. 
Then we can have 


1. 0*899 X O + i*Si2 x L- == Iodine value 

2. 0*899 X O + 0*906 X = Thiocyanogen value 


From I and 2 we have 

fL = 1*104 (Iodine value— Thioevanogen value) 

10 = 1*112 {3 Thiocyanogen value— Iodine value) 

From these we can find the percentage of the corresponding glycerides in 
the oil by the following equations : 


fTinoHc glyceride — 1*154 {Iodine value -Thiocyanogen value) 

II \ Oleic glyceride = 1*162 (2 Thiocyanogen value -Iodine value) 

( Saturated glyceride = 100-1*158 x Thiocyanogen value 

If a particular oil contains more than 1% of uiisaponifiable matter, 
then the total fatty acids are set free after previous removal of the 
unsaponifiable matter and their iodine and thiocyanogen values 
determined. The proportion of linolic, oleic and saturated acids in 
the mixed fatty acids is calculated by the following equations: 

, f Linolic acid ^ 1*104 (Iodine value— Thiocyanogen value) 

III { Oleic acid - 1*112 (2 Thiocyanogen value— Iodine value) 

(saturated acid = loo—i *108 x Thiocyanogen value 
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In continuation of Paul Arup’s work on Irish butter (Analyst^ 
I932j 67 ^ 6io) Budhaiakoti and Mukherji (J, Indian Chem. Soc.^ 1935 ^ 
12 j 455) have correctly calculated the linolic acid content of Indian 
butter fats by inultiplying the difference of iodine and thiocyanogen 
values (of course determined with the butter) by 1*104. But they have 
given the equation 

St-O + Iy—IOO 

which is inadmissible in so far as the butter, whose values they have 
determined, or in fact every oil or fat contains besides the fatty acids 
a considerable amount of glycerol. The total of fatty acids, therefore, 
cannot be equated to 100. This equation, however, does not enter 
into the calculation. 

Firstly, Godbole and Sadgopal (Allgem, Fett, Zig,^ ^934, 435) 
have determined the thiocyanogen values of several Indian oils and 
have calculated the percentages of oleic and linolic acids by using the 
equations II which are really meant for the calculation of glycerides 
as has been shown above. Therefore, the columns, in which the 
values of oleic and linolic acids are shown, really indicate the percen- 
tage of the corresponding glycerides in the oil. The given percentages 
of fluid acids, in fact, represent the percentages of unsaturated glyce- 
rides; and the percentages of solid acids, the percentages of saturated 
glycerides. The percentage of saturated or solid acids in an oil, 
as a rule, cannot be calculated correctly on the basis of its iodine and 
thiocyanogen values without knowing the composition of such acids. 

Secondly, apart from the application of the wrong equation there is 
throughout an inexplicable error in the author *s calculation (cf, 
colunm nos. 5 and 6 with nos. 13 and 14 of the table on the next page). 

Thirdly, the olive, mahua, and neem oils have been I'eported to 
contain 1*2, 6*5 and 5*2% of unsaponifiable matter and yet no con- 
sideration has been made for that. The iodine and thiocyanogen 
values of the oil are not applicable in such cases (Wizoff, Finheit- 
liche-iintersuchungs Methoden fur oel und Fett Industrie"' 1930, II 
Aufiage, p. 95), the unsaponifiable matter of oil here examined having- 
iodine values varying between 64 and 206 according to Bolton and 
Williams (Analyst^ 1930, 55 , i). 

Fourthly, the calculation of theoretical iodine values from the 
calculated oleic and linolic acid content is incorrect. Such theo- 
retical iodine values of the fatty acids, if no consideration is made of the 
unsaponifiable matter, will always be higher than that of the oil but in 
the case of qocoanut oil, lard and neem oil, they have shqwn values 
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even lower tliaii that of the oil {vide ^ Table column lo). Coiisc- 
quently it is doubtful if the iodine value check, on the basis of 
their observed iodine and thiocyaiiogen values, can be used to support 
the suitabilitj:^ of Kaufmanii’s tliioc3mnogeu value method for the 
detenu inatioii of unsaturated acids in the oils examined by them. 

P^urtlier Vaniia, Godbole and Gaiigadharan {Fettchenu, i935j 
5, 88) determined the iodine and thiocyanogen values of the oil 
from the seeds of Sarcostigina Klinii and applying the equations (I) 
for the calculation of acids in the oil have quoted the following 
values which are erroneous 

Iodine value =69*16 hinolic acid =10*82% 

Tliiocyanogen value =49*48 Oleic acid ”55*i8 ■„ 

Saturated acids = 34*00 ,, 

By the same equations fl) the correct values should be 
Liiiolic acid =21*72% or glyceride =22*71% 

Olefc acid =33*13% or ghveride =34*62% 
and saturated glyceride =42*71% 

In this paper also the percentage of saturated acids has been obtained 
by subtracting the sum of unsaturated ones from 100, which is in- 
correct as indicated above, but what is most striking in this paper 
is that the authors claim support for this doubly wrong value of 
saturated acids from the results of Bertram’s oxidation method (Chem. 
Weekbald.^ 1927, 25 , 226) for which it is claimed that the greatest error 
found in test experiments was “0*7 % while usually the error was 
much less (c/. Mitchell, ‘‘Recent Advances in iViialytical Chemistry’’, 
1930. p. 64.) 
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New Aspects of Nitrogen Fixation and Conser¥ation 
in Soil. Part I. 

By N. R. Dhar and S. K. Mukerji. 

Ill publications from this laboratory, it lias been emphasised that 
light plays an important role in many oxidation processes taking place in 
the soil and that chemical and not microbial agencies may be active in 
these reactions (cf, Dhar, “ Influence of Light on some Biochemical 
Processes ” 1935). 

We are carrying 011 a systematic investigation on difierent types of 
nitrogen fixation and in this communication some of our results are 
recorded. Experiments showing that carbohydrates can conserve soil 
nitrogen are also recorded in this paper. 


Nitrogen Fixation in the Photo-oxidation of Cane sugar mixed nnih 
Sterilised Soil in Quartz Vessels, 

The cane sugar, the soil and the quartz vessels were sterilised im an 
autoclave for 2-i hours at 20 lb. pressure. In each experiment 25 c. c. 
of sterile distilled water were added and the quartz vessels were ex- 
posed to sunlight. The mouths of the vessels were covered with plugs 
of sterile cotton wool. 

Method of Analysis. — ^For estimating the ammoniacal nitrogen 
present in the soil, 50 g. of the soil which was dried in a steam oven 
was treated with 5 g. of pure potassium chloride and 5 g. of pure 
magnesium oxide and 50 c. c. of water and distilled for 6 hours on a 
water-bath and at the same time a rapid current of air, purified hy 
passing through a solution of ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid, was 
aspirated. The ammonia was absorbed in two flasks containinf 
standard solutions of sulphuric acid. 

For the estimation of nitric nitrogen, the soil from which atmnoaia 
was removed by the previous procedure, was treated with one gram -of 
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Devarda's alloy free from ainmonia and nitrate and 25 c. c. of 1% 
sodiiiiii hydroxide solutioii and left oveniiglit for the reduction of 
nitrite and nitrate to ammonia. When the reduction was completes 
the aiiinioiiia set free was determined as in the first stage colorimetri- 
call}^ by Nessler's reagent. 

The total nitrogen was estimated according to the method of 
Robinson^ McLean and Williams (/. Agrlc. Sci,, 1929, 19, 315) by 
heating 5 g. of well dried and powdered soil with 20 c, c. cone, sulphu- 
ric add, 5 g. fused potassium sulphate and a few crystals of copper 
sulphate for 4 hours. The ammonium sulphate thus formed was esti- 
mated as before. In this method the total carbon is also determined 
simultaneously by absorbing the sulphur dioxide produced in a stan- 
dard iodine solution, the excess of which is titrated against a standard 
thiosulphate solution. The sum of the amnioniacal and nitric nitrogen 
is known as available nitrogen and the nitrogen obtained according to 
the modified Kjeldahl’s method is the total combined nitrogen. The 
following results have been obtained. 


Table I. 


Exposed to sunlight In February and Llarcli, 1935. 


Original soil 

100 G. soil -fig, 
cane sngar 4- 50 
c. c. water ex- 
posed for 145 
hours in 250 c. c. 
qnartz flask. 

100 G. soil + 2 g. 
cane sugar + 50 
c, c. water ex- 
posed for 284 
hours in 250 c. c. 
quartz flash. 

100 G. soil + 4 g. 
cane sugar + 50 
c. c. water ex- 
'posed ^ for 284 
hours in 250 c. c 
quartz flask. 


NHs—N. Nitric-N. Available N. Total N. 
0*000734% 0*0035% 0*004234% 0*0458% 


0*001 16 


0*00155 


0*00175 


0*00402 


0*00386 


0*00386 


0*00518 


0*00541 


0*00561 


0*0466 


0*0486 


0*0486 


Total C. 

0-5055% 


0*7215 


1*2245 


1*7010 
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Table II. 

p 

Exposed to sunlight from 30th April to i5tli July 1935. 
Total exposure for 480 hours. 



NHa-N. 

Nitric-N. 

Available N. 

Total N. 

Total G, 

Original soil 

0*000902% 

0*00368% 

0*00458% 

0*0474% 

o- 5349 ?ii 

50 G. soil + 2 g. 
cane sugar + 25 
c. c. water in 250 
c. c. quartz flavSk. 

0*001646 

0*00396 

0*005606 

0*04921 

1-686 

50 G. soil + 4 g. 
cane sugar + 25 
c. c. water in 250 
c. c. quartz flask. 

0*00143 

0*0035 

0*00493 

0*0519 

yoi 2 

50 G. soil + I g. . 
cane sugar -f 25 
c c. water in a 
quartz boiling 
tube. 

0*001422 

0*0035 

0*004922 

0*0509 

0*871 

50 G. soil -f 4 g. 
cane sugar + 25 
c. c. water in a 
quartz boiling 
tube. 

0*001454 

0*00364 

0*005094 

0*054 

2*998 


The foregoing results show that in all cases when cane sugar and 
sterile soil are exposed to light in quartz vessels, there is an appreci- 
able increase in the total nitrogen and ammonia contents. It 
appears, therefore, that the energy set free in the photo-oxidation of 
sugars can Ex atmospheric nitrogen in the soil. The researches of 
Palitand Dhar {cf, Dhar, ‘^New Conceptions in Biochemistry*’) show 
that sugars are oxidised by air when exposed to sunlight. Recently 
Ghosh and Rakshit (/. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1935, 12, 357) have obtained 
similar results. 

Nitrogen Fixation in the Induced and Catalytic Oxidation 
of Glucose or Cane Sugar^ 

Air aspirated through two Woulf’s bottles, one containing a 
solution of ferrous sulphate in sulphuric acid and the other concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in order to remove the oxides of nitrogen and 
ammonia and to kill the bacteria, was passed through an Erlenmeyer 
flask containing a weighed amount of glucose or cane sugar and 
ferrous hydroxide obtained from i g, of ferrous sulphate and an 
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equivalent amount of caustic potash. After passing air, the amount 
of ammonia formed was distilled off by adding alkali and 
heating. The distillate was absorbed in dilute sulphuric acid 
and the ammonium sulphate estimated colorinietrically by 
Messier’s r-eagent. Two Erlennieyer flasks containing dilute solutions 
of sulphuric acid were placed next to the flask containing the 
inductor^ the last one for the absorption of ammonia from the at- 
mo’spliere of the laboratory. The following experimental results have 
been obtained. 


Tabue III. 


Glucose 

taken. 

Glucose 

oxidised. 

Energy set 
free. 

NH3-N 

obtained. 

Energy 

utilised. 

Efficiency 

(a) I G. 

o*o8 g. 

500 Cal. 

0*000332 g. 

0-512 Cal. 

I :586 

(b) 0*5 

0-064 

240 

0-000270 

0-417 

I '*575 

«(c) o'5 

0-079 

296 

0*000334 

0*515 

I ^574 

Cane sugar 
taken. 

Caiie sugar 
oxidised. 





(a) i 

0*04 

158 

0*000245 

0-378 

I : 4 i 8 

‘b) O’S 

0-0347 

148 

0*000241 

0-372 

I ’.398 

*(c) d-5 

D-0716 

283 

0*000462 

0-713 

I :396 


♦ (with one gram sodium hydrogen phosphate) . 


The results recorded in the foregoing table show that the induced 
oxidation of glucose or cane sugar by passing air in the absence of 
bacteria leads to the formation of ammonia using an i % 
solution of glucose, 4 rag. of nitrogen are fixed per gram of 
glucose oxidised by induction, whilst 4*68 mg. of nitrogen are 
fixed per gratii of maniiite in its bacterial oxidation (c/. Waksman 
*‘Soil microbiology’* 1927, p. 569). Sithilar results in 4 mg. of 
nitrogen fixation have been observed in the induced oxidation of one 
gram of cane sugar as against 5*9 milligrams in the bacterial fixation 
(Compare, Lohnis and Pillai, CentrbL Bakt.^ 1908 II, 20 , 781). It 
appears, therefore, that the order of the nitrogen fixation caused by 
the induced oxidation of glucose or cane sugar is practically the same 
as in the bacterial fixation, 
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Nitrogen Fixation in the Oxidation of Cane sugar mixed with 
Soil and Exposed to Sunlight in Dishes. 

In these experiments the garden soil was mixed with pure cane 
sugar and exposed to smiiight in enamelled dishes covered with 
ordinary glass plates. For the experiments in the dark, the outer 
surface of the glass plates was covered with a thick coating of J apan 
black enamel. The following results were obtained. 


Tabvk IV. 


Total 

NHo~N. Nitric -N. available Total N. Total C. 

N. 


1 

250 g. soil alone 

0-00356% 

0 

6 

8 

0*00566% 

0-0466°^ 

0-5134% 

oo 

250 g. soil + 20 g. 




1 

b 


Cf 

cane sugar 

0-00396 

0-0021 

o*oo6o6 

4*932 

1 - 
^ lo 

250 g. soil + 20 g. cane 




0-0466 


4J 

sugar + 10 g. Na3P04 

0-00436 

0*0021 

0*00644 

5*202 

^ g 

cu ’e? 

; 250 g. soil + 20 g. cane 






u e . 

sugar + o‘5 g. N as 



0*04834 

0-1289 


■B 

1 tNHJs SO4 

0-04516 

0*00318 

S‘721 

u ^ 
rt CO 

1 250 g. soil + 20 g. cane 
i sugar + 0*5 g. N as 






o ^ 

'o T 







(NH4}2S04-Mog. 



0-04986 


5*6io 

-S ’§ 

NasPOi ■ 

0*04668 

0*00318 

0*1272 

O tii 








1 250 g. soiH 0*5 g. N 




0*1166 


& 

as <NH4)2S04 

0-03500 

0*0070 

0*0420 

0-5133 

w 

[ 

250 g. soil + 20 g. 
cane sugar 

0-00520 

0 *00208 

0*00728 

0-0482 

4-S31 

•S 






CC 

CJ ^ 

250 g. soil + 20 g. cane 


0*00208 

0*00746 

0-0482 


S ^ i 

CL) 

. sugar + 10 g. Na3P04 

0-00538 

5-iiy 

>£ S 

250 g. soil-f 20 g cane 






£ S 






S 1 

Bdi • 

sugar + 0*5 g. N as 
lNH4h SO4 

0*0450 

0*0032 

0*0482 

0-1198 

5*627 

i 






i 

250 g. soil + 20 g- cane 






^ C i 
aj j 

sugar + 0*5 g. N as 






4-> 

Jj 03 

to CJ 
o^bJO : 

«NH 4 ) 2 vS 04 + IO g. 

Nas Pq4 

0*040 

0-0032 

0*0432 

0-1152 

5*6io 

M.3 

250 g. soil + 0*5 g. N as 
, (NHds SO4 

0*010 

0-029 

0*039 

0*070 



2 
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Table IV (continued). 

Total 



NH3-N. 

Kitric—N. 

available 

Total N. 

Total C. 



N. 



£ . 

250 g. soil + 20 g. cane 





a tS 

G\ 

ngar. 0*0070 

s 

0*00334 

0*01034 

0*0537 

1 * 53 -’ 

s ^ 

0 .. 

250 g. soil + 20 g. cane 





52-2 

sugar -f log, Na3P04 0*0075 

0*00350 

0*0110 

0*0560 

1*411 

a 6 

0 0 

■s ^ 

815 • 

250 g. soil 4 20 g. 
canesngar 4 o-c; g. N 
as (NH4)2S0/ 0*0468 

0*0050 

0*00518 

0*1010 

1*872 

^00 

250 g. soil 4 20 g. cane 





0 

sugar + 0*5 g. N as 




1*759 

P tc 

SO4 + 10 g.Na3P04 0*0483 

0*00524 

0*05354 

0*1153 

S P 

250 g. soil 4 0*5 g. N as 



0*066 



ammonium sulphate 0*010 

0*00280 

0*038 

0*513 


The above results show that when soil is mixed with cane sugar in 
presence or absence of sodium phosphate and exposed to sunlight, the 
ammoiiiacal, nitric and total nitrogen increase due to the fixation of 
the atmospheric nitrogen . 

In presence of 0-5 g. of ammoniacal nitrogen added as ammonium 
sulphate to 250 g. soil and 20 g. cane sugar, there is no evidence of 
nitrogen fixation as the total niti'ogen content is o-ioi%, whilst the 
amount actually present should have been 0*1466% (o-i% added as 
amiiionimn sulphate and 0*0466% originally present in the soil). It is 
quite possible that the fixation if any, may have been compensated by 
the denitrification, which is known to take place under x-robic condi- 
tions. Moreover, these experiments show that ammonium sulphate 
readily undergoes nitrification when mixed with soil and ex^iosed to 
sunlight in dishes and cane sugar markedly letards this nitrification 
and also the nitrogen loss observed by exposing ammonium salts to 
light and air. 

Our results recorded in previous papers (Proc. Acad. Sci, I/.P., 1934, 
^3 175 ; 1935, ^3 330; 1935, d, 61) show that the ammoniacal nitrogen 
goes on increasing up to a limiting value with the time of exposure to 
sunlight w^hen the exposure is continued. After this period, further 
exposure to light leads to a decrease of the ammonical nitrogen and an 
increase of nitric nitrogen. But the sum of the nitric and ammoniacal 
nitrogen is less than that obtained before. This behaviour is due to 
the loss of nitrogen in the gaseous state caused by the photochemical, 
catalytic and thermal decomposition of ammonium nitrite formed on 
the soil surface. This type of denitrification is an important soil pro- 
cess taking place w^hen nitrogenous compounds are present in the soil, 
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which is exposed to light and air. A very important conclusion can be 
drawn from the experiments published in the foregoing papers^ 
that the amount of aiiimoniacal nitrogen is always greater in the 
soil mixed with the energy-rich compounds and receiving sunlight 
than in those kept in the dark (that is, in blackened vessels). 


Fixation of Nitrogen in the Oxidation of Molasses mixed 'with SoiL 

Experiments carried on in dishes, — As molasses contain 30-40% 
cane sugar and 30% invert sugars, it was felt that the oxidation of 
this substance in the soil would be an excellent source for obtaining 
the energy required in nitrogen fixation. 

Mixtures of molasses and unsterilised soil and small amount of 
water were exposed to sunlighl during the months of March, to 
November, 1935, and the carbon, total nitrogen, ammoniacal nitrogen 
and nitric nitrogen were estimated from time to time. In the follow- 
ing tables corrections were applied for the amount of ammonia intro- 
duced with molasses, which contained 0*001% ammoniacal nitrogen 
but no nitric nitrogen. The following results were obtained. 


Table V. 


IMolasses added per kg. of soil. 

NH3-N. 

Nitric 

N. 

Available 

N. 

Total 

N. 

Total 

C. 

M i 

r 

0 (original soil) 

0 - 000734*^0 

» 0-0035% 

, 0*004234% 0-0362% 

0-4025% 

'h 


5 g- 

0-000944 

0-0040 

0-004944 

0-0360 

0*4521 

u 


10 

0-00096 

0-0038 

0*00476 

0-0360 

0*5732 

0 . 


20 

0' 00 106 

0*0038 

0*00486 

0*0360 

0-8^12 

55 9 ■ 

> 

40 

0-00113 

0-0038 

c-00493 

0*0360 

1-0640 

w 2 


75 

0*00220 

0-0038 

0'oo6w 

0-0380 

1*5220 . 

a 


100 

0-00222 

0-0038 

0-00602 

0-0460 

2 *0810 

tc; 


150 

0-00216 

0-0038 

0-00596 

0*0490 

3-8840 

\ 

L 

190 

0-00210 

0-0038 

0-00590 

0*0520 

4*4290 

» bo 

f 

10 

o-ooiii 

0-0033S 

0*00448 

0-0362 

0*5632 

20 

0*00097 

0-00376 

0-00475 

0*0362 

0*9287 

' 


40 

0-00043 

0-00376 

0*00410 

0-0362 

I -2310 

ml 

S 

0 

5 g* 

0*00136 

.0-00412 

0*00548 

0*0360 

0-459 



10 

0-00148 

0-00412 

0*00560 

0*0360 

0 * 57 ^ 

rt. 

CsJ 


20 

0-00159 

0-00412 

0*00571 

0-0360 

0*823 

1 1 

40 

0*00184 

0-00412 

0*00597 

0-0362 

i-c^5 

75 

0-00220 

0*00400 

0-00620 

0-0382 

1*329 


i 

100 

0*00200 

0-00324 

0-00524 

0-0460 

1*^6 

w 

0 1 

1 

i 

150 

0-00104 

0*00284 

0-00388 

0*0492 ' 

3 ' 42 S 4 

Ck 

I 

1 

1 

190 

0*00037 

0*00224 

0-00261 

0*0521 

4*021 '' 
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Taei.e V 

(continued) . 



^ jLi 

S rt 

log. 

tr 00074% 

0-00324% 

0-00398% 

0-0361'“^ 

0 0-552% 

o’"'' ' 

20 

0 -01105 1 

0-00310 

0*00361 

0-0361 

0*902 


40 

0-00041 

0*00282 

0-00323 

0-0361 

1 • 102 

d*" 







§ 

5 

0-00092 

0*00456 

0-00548 

0*0381 

0*412 


10 

0-00096 

0*00462 

0-00558 

0-0381 

0-542 

o 

XjO 

20 

o*oari6 

0-00462 

0-00578 

0*0382 

0*671 

CO 

^0 

0-00310 

0*00.420 

0-00720 

0*0389 

0*912 

^ ’ 

75 

0*00175 

0*00380 

0-00555 

0*0391 

■ 1*213 


100 

0-00146 

0*00362 

0 -0050S 

0*0472 

1*321 

i 1 

150 

0-00133 

0*00304 

0-00437 

0*0468 

2*321 


190 

0*00120 

0-00280 

0*00400 

0*0480 

3*280 








C 3 ^ 

0* or *084 





C U 

Cj d 

10 

0-00320 

0-00404 

0*0372 

0*513 


1 20 

O’OooSq 

0*00316 

0*00405 

0*0372 

0*882 

1 

.P.S 

o 

1 40 

0*00094 

0*00316 

0*00409 

0*0380 

1-087 

b 

§ 

5 

0*00092 

0-00452 

0*00544 

0-0410 

0-4125 


10 

0*00098 

0 -00464 

0*00562 

0-0418 

0-4424 

% 

20 

0*001 iS 

0 *C''d504 

0*00622 

0-0433 

0-5516 

H j 

40 

0*00155 

o*oo49(:j 

0*00645 

0-0498 

0-5827 

1 ■ 

75 

o*orfiS5 

0-00464 

0*00649 

0-0510 

0-6619 


100 

0*00162 

t:>*oo422 

0*00584 

0-0525 

0-8629 

aj 

150 

0*00144 

0-00396 

0*005.40 

0-0544 

1-252 

1 

190 

0*00138 

0- Ob) 3 24 

0*00462 

0-0544 • 

2-441 

s 








f 

1 10 






Rh 

0*00084 

0*00344 

0*00428 

0*0380 

0*500 

i 20 

0 *00090 

0*00336 

0*00426 

0*0380 

0-815 

H be 


0*00096 

0*00344 

0*00440 

0-03S0 

0*981 

The results recorded 

ill the foregoing table show 

that in 

all cases 


when molasses is added to the soil, which is properly aerated, there 
is an appreciable increase in its ammonia and total nitrogen contents.. 
In these cases also, like those with cane sugar, there is greater increase 
of ammonia in the vessels exposed to sunlight than in those kept in 
the dark. The amount of ammonia formed goes on increasing up to a 
limiting value with increase of exposure. In all these experiments the 
total carbon goes on decreasing with time. 

Field experiments on the alppication of molasses to soil . — In 
these experiments, known weights of molasses were added to ' a 
definite area of the soil in the field. In some experiments, the 
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soils were dug once a week, whilst in others the soil was kept unstirred 
in order to investigate the influence of aeration. The following results 
were obtained* 


Table VI. 

3600 Kg. of molasses added per acre of land on 30-7-35. 



NH3-N. 

Nitric N. 

Available N. 

Total. N. 

Total C. 

Date of 
analysis. 

Original soil. 

0 * 00374 % 

0 ' 005347 o 

L) *00708% 

0*0466% 

0-542% 

30- 7-35 


0* 0061 8 

0*00320 

o*oct93S 

0*0467 

0*673 

24* S-35 


0*00670 

0-00350 

0*01020 

0*0467 

0*651 

3 - 9-35 


0-00554 

0-00445 

0*00999 

0*0467 

0*653 

21- 9-35 


0*00590 

0*00500 

0*01090 

0*0485 

W543 

14-10-35 


0*00468 

o-oo6oJ 

0*01076 

0*0482 

e ’543 

6-11-35 


0*00464 

0 -00608 

0*01072 

0*0488 

0*544 

17-12-35 


0 ’O04S0 

0-00598 

0*01078 

0*0482 

0-548 

15- 1-36 

7 

200 Kg. 

of molasses per acre added on 30-7-35. 


Original soil. 

0-00350 

0*00280 

0*00630 

0*0462 

0*515 

30 - 7 - 5 S 


0*00508 

0*00262 

0*00770 

0*0467 

0*720 

24- Hs 


0*00724 

0*00282 

0-00906 

0*0467 

0*714 

3 - 9-35 


0*00768 

0*00382 

0*01150 

0*0467 

0*711 

21- 9-35 


0-00734 

0*00400 

0*01134 

0*0492 

0*543 



0-00500 

0 *00668 

0*01 16S 

0*0518 

0*543 

6-11-35 


0*00488 

0*00700 

0*01 18S 

0*0520 

0*544 

17-12-35 


0*00480 

0*00782 

0*01262 

0*0522 

0*548 

15- 1-36 


10800 Kg. 

of molasses 

per acre 

added on 5-S-35. 


Original soil 0*00560% 

0-00372% 

0-00932 

0-0522% 

0*381 

5- S-35 

0*00612 

0-00344 

0-00956 

0-0579 

1*366 

24- 8-35 

0*00776 

0-00370 

0-01146 

0*0582 

I *238 

3- 9-35 

'0*01094 

0-00358 

6-01452 

0*0583 

1*131 

21 -9-35 

0*01028 

0-00362 

0*01390. 

0*0588 

i’o86 ■ 

14-10-35 

0*00822 

o'00576 

0-01398 

o*o6ii 

0*985 

6 -i'i -35 

0*0070 

0-9124 

0*0194 

0*0622 

0*821 

17-12-35 

0*0056 

0-0133 

o-oi88 

0*0624 

0*8 12 

15 “ 1-36 

In these field experiments, 

there is 

also definite evidence of 


nitrogen fixation in the soil on the addition of molasses, as there is 
increase in the available and total nitrogen. 
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Molasses lidded to soil in heaps-composts with molasses. ~A heap 
of soil voeigliing 167 kg. was mixed with 12 kg. of molasses (A) 
and another heap weighing 174 kg', was treated with 6 kg. of 
molasses (B) and exposed to air and light. For better aeration, 
the heaps were stirred frequently after addition of water, llie 
molasses was added on iSth February, 1935 and exposed to sun till 
the end of June and then removed to a verandah of the laboratory 
before the rains set in. The following results were obtained. 


Table VII. 





Total avail- 




NH3-N. 

Nitric-N. 

able N. 

Total N. 

Total C. 

Original soil 

0*00865% 

0-00582% 

0*01447% 

0-0458 

0-5055 

Heap (A) analysed iS'3-35 

0*01646 

0-00594 

0*0224 

0-0538 

1-9922 

Heap (B) „ 

Heap (A) analysed on iS‘4 35 

0*00934 

0-00594 

0*01528 

0-0504 

1-2380 

0*0140 

0*0058 

0*0198 

0-0540 


Heap (B) „ „ „ 

0*01 16 

0-0058 

0-0174 

0-0512 

— 

Heap (A) analysed on 20*9-35 

0*0175 

0*00822 

0-02572 

0*09005 

1-0514 

Heap (B) „ ,, ,, 

0-0140 

0*00736 

0-02136 

0-09 

1-035 

The above results show that when molasses is added to 

soil ill 


heaps and exposed to air and light, the available and the total nitrogen 
are considerably increased The total nitrogen is double that of the 
original amount present in the soil before the addition of molasses. 
Hence considerable fixation of nitrogen takes place and excellent 
composts are prepared with molassed soils, of which the carbon- 
nitrogen ratio becomes normal and attains the value ii’5. 


Residual Effect of Molasses added to Fields. 

The following results show that molasses when added to the soil 
in fields produces residual eSects, 


Plot A 

iSoo G. of molasses per acre 
added on 35-9-34 and then 
wheat grown. Molassed 
again at the rate of 3600 g. 
per acre on 30-4-35 and 
analysed on ^5-35, 

NH3N 0*006% 

Nitric N 0*0037% 

Total N 0*0321% 

Total C 0*5428% 


Table VIIL 

Plot B 

Original unmolassed but 
wheat grown. Molassed 
at the rate of 3600 kg, per 
acre on 30-4-35 and analy- 
sed on 6-5-35. 


0-0058% 

0*0032 

0*0372 

0*5331 


Plot C 

Control 
unmolassed, 
w heat grown, 
analysed on 6-5-35. 


0-6051% 

0-0029 

0-0224 

0*2631 
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The foregoing results show that Plot A, which has been molassed 
twice^ contains more available and total nitrogen than Plot which 
has been molassed once and Plot C, which has not been molassed 
at all. 

The foregoing results obtained with molassesj when mixed with 
soil, show that there is an appreciable increase in the total nitrogen 
and ammonia contents ; the amount of ammonia goes on increasing 
up to a limiting value, when it decreases. But at this stage the 
nitrate content increases appreciably due to the oxidation of the 
ammonium salts formed by nitrogen fixation. When the amounts 
of molasses added to the soil are not large, the maximum amount of 
ammonia to be formed due to nitrogen fixation in the soil is reached 
within two months. After this stage the nitiate increases due to 
oxidation of the ammonium salts produced from the nitrogen fixation 
in the soil and there is loss of the total available nitrogen and the 
carbon-nitrogen ratio approaches then : lvalue. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that at the stage when the nitrate content of the soil begins 
to increase appreciably, the soil is most suitable for the sowing of 
crops. When larger quantities of molasses are added to the soil in 
the fields, more time is required to attain the stage of nitrate increase. 
For example, from the results recorded in Table VI, it will be seen that 
in the plot in which 270 maunds of molasses per acre were added, 
the largest amount of ammonia was fixed but the time required in 
reaching the maximum was about 3 months. Similarly in the 
experiments with molasses and soil kept in dishes, the maximum 
increase of ammonia is attained after a longer exposure to sunlight 
in those dishes containing larger amounts of molasses than those with 
smaller amounts Thus with 10 grams of molasses when added to 
a kilogram of soil the maximum amount of ammonia formation is 
reached after 279 hours of exposure to sun light spread over 75 days, 
whilst with 40 grams, the maximum is reached after 850 hours of 
exposure spread over 4 months. It is clear, therefore, that if the 
cultivator can afford to wait and can use large amounts of molasses 
better results are expected than with smaller amounts. Using 270 
maunds of molasses per acre of land and if digging or turning over 
of the soil is continued for about 3 months, once in 10 days, excellent 
results are expected. With smaller amounts varying from 90 to 180 
maunds of molasses per acre, an interval of 8 to 12 weeks with occa- 
sional digging ought to be sufficient, because the maximum ammonia 
fonnation in these cases is within the above interval. If is well 
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known that the amoiiiit of nitrogen fixation in a bacterial culture of 
Azotobacicr is quaiititiveh" measured the ammonia formed. Hence^ ■ 
the evidence of nitrogen fixation in our experiments when molasses 
of cane sugar is added to the soil is quite definite, because there is 
not only considerable increase of aminoniacal nitrogen but simulta- 
neously the total nitrogen is also increased. Aloreover, in a recent 
coiiiniiiiiicatioii, we have shown that in soils, the available nitrogen 
increases with the increase in total nitrogen. 

(jLir ex[>erimeiital results show tliat when the soil is not properly 
aerated after the addition of molasses, the acidity increases and the 
nitrogen fixation is less. 

Alany i)eoi):e have tried to use molasses in increasing soil fertility 
but uniforniiy good results could not be obtained as will be evident 
from the following lines: — 

Increased yields of sugarcane have followed the application of 
molasses to soils at the Station Agronomique and on Air. Ebbels' 
estate in I^Iaiiritius, where the residual effect is well shown, and also 
in Antigua. Feck in Hawaii, on the other hand, observed marked 
losses of nitrate, as also did Harrison in British Guiana.'’ 

Laboratoiy investigations in humid climates suffer from the 
difficulty that the soils already contain so much nitrogen that small 
changes are difficult to measure accurately, and there are losses of 
nitrogen which counterbalance any fixation. Investigation would be 
easier in some of the soils very poor in nitrogen found in hot, arid 
conditions. Rigid incontestable proof could be furnished only by a 
demonstrated gain in nitrogen effected by Azotobacter, all other 
possibilities being ruled out. This proof has not yet been forth- 
coming (Russell Soil Conditions and Plant Growth," 1932 
pp. 342-44)- 

“In view of the fact that the energy added to the soil is not 
directly available to the nitrogen-fixing bacteria and that small 
amounts of available nitrogen are always present in the soil, and the. 
error in the laboratory determination of total nitrogen by the Kjelclahl 
method is greater than the possible amount of nitrogen fixed by 11011- 
symbiotic bacteria, we are still unable to decide the question 
definitely.*' (Waksmaii, “ Soil Microbiology " 1927, p. 587). 

“Wide use is being made in systems of agriculture of the bacteria, 
which work with legumes, but the nitrogen fixing power of those 
which work outside the plant is as yet not utilised extensively by man, 
§inc^ the methods of controlling them are not well understood " 
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(Miller.%' The Soil and its Management *' 1924^ p. 203). A. Koch^ J« 
hitzendorli, P, Kmlh nnd A. Alves (/. Landw,^ 1907^ S 5 -^ 355) have 
reported nitrogen fixation in plates and pots with dextrose but Pfeiffer 
and Blanck (Landw. Versuchs — StaL, 1912^ 78 , 375) could not obtain 
any- nitrogen fixation with sugar.' According to Hutchinson (J. Agric. 
Sci,^ 1918, 9 , 92) sugars show beneficial results in autumn but not in 
spring. 

Dr. H. W. Eerr has reported the following yield of sugarcane on 
applying 10 tons of molasses per acre in the Btuidaberg farm in 
Queensland. 

Without molasses ... ... 22 ‘7 tons per acre, 

10 tons molasses ... ... 37*1 tons per acre. 

On the other hand, Crabtree working in the Fairy Mead farm in 
Queensland did not find any beneficial effect with molasses (Proc. 
Second Annual Conference of Queensland Society of Sugar-cane 
Technologists, 1932). On applying molasses to the growing crop, no 
beneficial effect was obtained at Pusa. Recently, an increase of yield 
to the extent of 36% has been reported at the Shahjahanpur Govern- 
ment Farm on applying 270 maunds of molasses per acre in the culti- 
vation of sugarcane, before planting. Messrs Parry & Co. Ltd., of 
Madras has also obtained an increase of 40% in the yield of sugar- 
cane. But when molasses was added to the growing crop, no bene- 
ficial result was obtained. It will thus be evident from the foregoing 
observations that up till now the conditions for obtaining uniformly 
good results from molasses as a manure and the mechanism of the 
process have not been worked out. In this as well as in previous 
publications (Dhar and Mukerji, Proc. Acad. Sci, U.P., 1934, i, 175; 
^ 935 ^ 3305 ^ 935 i S, 61) we have established that the oxidation of the 

carbohydrates present in molasses either through the agency of bacteria 
or sunlight or induction and the intermediate products to carbon- 
dioxide and water liberates energy in the soil and this energy- is 
utilised in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and that is why the 
ammonia and the total nitrogen contents increase and thus beneficial 
results in the growth of crops are obtained with molasses as fertiliser. 
Moreover; as molasses, contain lime, potash and phosphates, its ferti- 
lising value is also increased by the presence of these substances. It is 
interesting to note here that previous workers determined.- cmly^ 
the total nitrogen of the -soiLaft^r addition ^ of energy^-riefi 

a ■ '■ ' ’ 
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compormds, and as the difference in -total nitrogen is -not very 
high before and after- the addition of energy-rich coiiipo.tmds 
to'the soil^ they were doubtful regarding the fixation of nitrogen in 
the soil by the addition of energy-rich compounds. But as, we have 
estimated^ both the available (ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen) and 
the_ total nitrogen, we have been able to detect the increase •of 
available nitrogen and also total nitrogen in all cases when energy- 
rich organic compounds are added to well-aerated soils. 

It has already been stated that many workers have failed to 
obtain beneficial results with molasses. Our experiments show that, 
the failure is due to insufficiency of oxidation of the carbohydrates 
caused by the lack of the -aeration of the soil. When the aeration 
of the soil is insufficieat,. the increase of ammonia is less and the 
soil becomes acidic. The amount of fixation of nitrogen depends on 
the energy available from the oxidation of the carbohydrates of 
molasses and the bye-products formed from the partial oxidation of 
carbohydrates and that is why sufficient oxygen is necessary for 
obtaining beneficial results, and this is achieved if the soil is dug or 
turned over once a week or lo days during the period of eight to 
twelve w’eeks between the application of molasses to the field and 
the sownng of crops. 

In cold countries, the soil temperature being low and due to lack 
of sunshine, the velocity of the oxidation of energy-rich substances 
present in the molasses is small and thus the energy available from 
the oxidation of carliohydrates may be too small for any marked 
nitrogen fixation. That is why, many workers like Pfeiffer and 
Blanck, Hutchinson and others were unable to find beneficial effects 
with sugars. Moreover, in temperate climates, Azotobacter is not 
suitable for nitrogen fixation, as the fixation at lo® and lower tem- 
peratures is practically nothing. The soil temperature in colder 
countries being lower than io° most of the time in the year, practi- 
cally no nitrogen fixation by Azotobacter is possible and that is 
wffiy Azotobacter has not been utilised by agriculturists in cold 
countries. Thiele, (Landw. Versuchs-StaL^ 1905, 63 , 161) measured 
the soil temperatures of arable and grass lands daily for three years 
at Breslau, Germany and reported that only rarely were they favour- 
able for Azotobacter. In tropical countries, ho-wever, if the soil is 
well ploughed ^after the addition of molasses, there is no reason why, 
soil, fertility regarding combined • nitrogen should not be increased,, 
have applied molasses to more than 30 plots of land in different 
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portions of the University compound and in several fields in Cawnpore 
and we have always observed marked increase in the amnionla and 
total nitrogen contents of the soils on the application of molasses. 
In most of our field experiments the amount of ammonia after the 
addition of "molasses and aeration has become three times the amount 
originally present in the soil. Also iVzotobacter requires irxore heat 
than Bacillus raclicicola and several other bacteria and is eminently 
suitable for nitrogen fixation in tropical countries except in the 
months of May and June when the soil temperature in the day time 
exceeds 50®, beyond which ^i^zotobacter is unable to fix nitrogen. 
This bacteria should be widely utilised in the fixation of nitrogen in 
tropical countries when fed with energy-rich, substances like molasses, 
press cakes, etc. 


Molasses in the Coyiservation of Soil Nitrogen* 

Apart from the fixation of nitrogen, molasses act as a protector 
of soil nitrogen and appears to be more effective as a soil fertilizer 
than ammonium sulphate alone, specially in tropical countries. Our 
experiments recorded in Tables XI, XII and XIII, show that the 
ioss of nitrogen from the soil on adding ammonium sulphate is 
decreased w'hen along with ammonium sulphate molasses is added. 
We have shown that when ammonium sulphate is added to soil in 
shallow enamelled dishes and exposed to sunlight in the months Of 
May, June and July at Allahabad, as much as 60% of the ammonium 
salt is lost. This loss can be minimised by adding molasses along 
with ammonium sulphate. It appears, therefore, that the value of 
ammonium sulphate or urea as a manure to be used in tropical 
countries is likely to be greatly enhanced if it is mixed with molasses 
or any other carbonaceous material. From the foregoing lines, it will 
he clear wdiy farmyard manure or green manure produces better 
results in crop yields than ammonium sulphate, because the earbona- 
'ceous substances present in the farmyard or green manure, markedly 
retards the velocity of the oxidation of the nitrogenous compounds 
'present in the farmyard and green manures and retard the processes 
of ammonification and nitrification and act as an agent in __ conservation 
of the nitrogen added. Oil. cakes containing fats and nitrogenous 
substances ought to be effective as a nitrogenous manure 'in "tropic^ 
^countri^/'because fats 'are known' to retard the oxidaticm'hf 
genous compotmdSa 
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Russeli (“Soil Conditions and Plant Growth,” 1932, pp. 76-78 
and 3I3”3 ^i) reported that the yield of barley and straw with 
farmyard manure in the Rothamsted field experiments from 1852-1922 
is better than that obtained with complete artificial manures contain- 
ing ammonium salts, potassium salts and phosphates. This is due 
to the fact that there is more nitrogen in the field manured with 
cowdung than with artificials as is evident from the following data 
from the Rothamsted fields: — 


Tab):,e IX. 

Total N. 

(1) Receiving no manure since 1843 0*095% 

(2) Receiving farmyard manure since 1852 0*256 

(3) Receiving complete artificials {NH4)2S04 0*099 

(4) Receiving complete farmyard manure 0*253 

(5) Receiving potash & phosphate but no nitrogen 0-090 


Table X. 


Total nitrogen balance-sheet (1865-1914) in the top nine inches of soil. 




Farmyard 

manure. 

Without 

manure. 

Complete 
Plot 7 

artificials. 
Plot 13 

Total N m soil in 1865 Ib/acre. 

4850 

2960 

3390 

3320 


„ per cent 

0*196 

0-114 

0-123 

0 -I 2 I 

n n 

in 1914 Ib/acre, 

5590 

2570 

3210 

3240 

sit s? 

„ per cent 

0-236 

0*092 

0-120 

0*122 

Tola! change in 4 years Ib/acre. 

4-740 

-390 

— 180 

— 80 


In order to investigate the retarding influence of molasses on the 
loss of nitrogen from soils, the following field experiments were per- 
formed. 270 G., 540 g. and loSo g. of ammonium sulphate dissolved 
in water were applied to three plots on 26th September, 1935, the area 
of each plot being 144 sq. ft. To three other plots, the same amounts 
of ammonium sulphate were added along with 12 kilograms of molasses 
(t.e., at the rate of 3600 kilograms per acre). All these plots were 
ploughed before the application of the ammonium sulphate and were 
dug once in 10 days afterwards. From time to time, the ammoniacal 
nitric and total nitrogen and total carbon were estimated. .The follow- 
ing results were obtained. 
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Tabi,e XI. 

270 G. of (NH4)2S04 per 144 sq. ft. of land used. 


Condition. 

NH 3 -N. 

Nitric“N. 

Available N. 

Total N. 

Total C. 

Date of 
analysis. 

UiiTiioIassed 

0*00832^ 

0*00350% 

0*01182% 

0*0583% 

0-416% 

27"9“35 

Molassed 

0-00814 

0*00350 

0*01164 

0*0588 

0 

00 

n 

Unmolassed 

0*00636 

0*00556 

0*01192 

0*0583 

0*416 

I 3 -IO -35 

Molassed 

0-00778 

0*00426 

0*01204 

0*0609 

0-578 

n 

Unmolassed 

0*00608 

o*oo6oo 

O*0I20S 

0*0538 

0*416 

24-10-35 

Molassed 

0*00778 

0*00582 

0*01360 

0*0625 

0*501 

n 

Unmolassed 

0*00438 

0*00714 

0*01152 

0*0538 

0*4x1 

7 "I 3 [- 3 S 

IMolassed 

0*00700 

0*00636 

0*01336 

0*0636 

0*498 

Sf 

Unmolassed 

0*00420 

0*00714 

0*01130 

0*0538 

0*412 

13 - 12-35 

Molassed 

0*0064 

0*0064 

0*0128 

0*0634 

0*500 

jj 


Table XH. 

540 G. of (NH4)2S04 per 144 sq. ft. of land used. 


Condition. 

NH3-N. 

N&ic-N. 

Available N. 

Total N. 

Total C. 

Date of 
analysis. 

Unmolassed 

0*0I206% 

0*00344% 

0-01550% 

0*0603% 

0-417% 

27-9-35 

Molassed 

0*01228 

0*00344 

0*01572 

0*0608 

0-587 

9S 

Unmolassed 

0*00768 

0*00636 

0*01404 

0*0609 

0*4X6 

12-10-35 

Molassed 

0*01076 

0*00436 

0*01512 

0*0636 

0*573 

M 

Unmolassed 

0*00754 

0*00636 

0*01390 

0*0593 

0*421 

24-10-35 

Molassed 

0*01000 

0*00636 

0*01636 

0*0673 

0*507 

S$ 

Unmolassed 

0*00538 

0*00776 

0*0x314 

0*0583 

0*418 

7 -i 3 :- 3 S 

Molassed 

0*00896 

0*00874 

0*01770 

0*0667 

0*502 

n 

Unmolassed 

0*00502 

0-0078 

0*01282 

0*0583 

0*418 

^ 3 - 12-35 

Molassed 

o*oo88o 

0-0088 

0*0176 

0*0667 

0*500 

9 f 

Unmolassed 

0*00488 

o*ooSo 

0*01288 

0*0574 

0*422 

I 03 C -36 


©•ooSo 

0-0080 

0*016 

©•067 

o*Sia' 

m 
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Table XIII. 

1080 G. of '(NH4)2S04 per 144 sq. ft. of land used. 


Condition. 

NHs-N. 

Nitric-N. 

Available N. 

Total N. 

Total C 

- Date of 
analysis. 

Unmolassed 

0*02032% 

0-00356% 

0*02388% 

<5*0757% 

0*416% 

27 “ 9"35 

Molassed 

0*02044 

0*00384 

0*02428 

0*0757 

■ 0*585 


Ilnm, classed 

0-00874 

0*00932 

o*oi8o6 

0*0700 

0*416 

12-10-35 

Molassed 

0*0140 

0*00636 

0*02036 

0*0760 

0*574 

jj 

XJnniolassed 

0*00754 

0*01040 

0*01794 

0*0636 

0*416 

24 - 10-35 

Molassed 

0*01272 

0*00874 

0*02146 

0*0823 

0*574 


Unmolassed 

0*00636 

o-oii66 

o*oi8o2 

0-o6i2 

0*422 

7 -II -35 

Molassed 

0*01000 

0*00972 

0*01972 

0*0828 

0*552 


Unmolassed 

0*00578 

o*oii6 

0*01738 

o*o6io 

0*422 

13-12-35 

Molassed 

0*0096 

0*0098 

0*0194 

0*0830 

0*542 

}} 

Unmolassed 

0*0056 

0*01144 

0*01704 

0*0596 

0*422 

10-1-36 

Molassed 

o*oo8 

0*0100 

o*oi8o 

0*0842 

0*532 



The foregoing results show very well that the total and, the avail- 
able nitrogen of the niolassed plots are always greater than those in the 
unniolassed plots. Hence molasses acts as a nitrogen Sparer in the soil 
and this is a very important application of -molasses. 

The above results also show that molasses can fix nitrogen in the 
soil even in presence of ammonium salts, as the total nitrogen in 
the soil containing molasses and ammonium sulphate is greater in the 
end than in the beginning. ‘ ^ ‘ 

The following experiments showing the retarding influence of 
cane sugar on nitrification and nitrogen loss from soils containing 
ammonium sulphate were carried -on in open enamelled dishes:*— . . 
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■ Table XIV. ■ . ■ . 

■■ Original soil, contained 0-00356%. NH3-N, 0-0021% nitric-V 

0 0465/^ total iSr and 0*5134% C. * 


Time of exposure. 


li 200 G. "soil + 16 g. cane sugar 


2. 200 G. soil + 16 g. cane sugar 
+ 8g. NasPO^ ^ 


3. 200 G. soil + 1 6g. cane sugar • 

+ o«04g. N as {NH4)2S04 


4. 200 G. soil + i6g. cane sugar 

Nof6f 

5. 200 G. soil + i6g. cane sugar 
+ 2g. Nas (NHils SO4 


6. 300 G. soil + i6g. cane sugar 

7. 200 G. soil + i6g. cane sugar 
+ o*ig.Nas (NH4)3S04 


8. 200 G. soil + i6g. cane sugar 
+ 0*1 g. N as (NH4}2S04 +Sg. 
Na3p04 


9. 200 G. soil + 0*4 g. N as 

(NH4)2 SO4 ^ 


10. 200 G. soil-fo’2 g N aq 

(NHjJjSO^ ^ 


ir. 200 G. soll*fo‘ig. N as 
(NH4)3S04 _ ' • . 


62 hours. 

rH^ 3 -N =0-005% 
J iNUg — Is —0-0028 
} Total-N=o-05 
V Total— C =4-221 

CNIIj-N =0-00582 
3 NO3— N =0-0028 
J Total -N= 0-484 
CTotal-C =4-00 

rNHa-N 
)N 03 -N 
; Total -N 
V. Total— C 

(•NHa-N ^ 
^NOa-N . 
j Total-N= 

V Total— C = 

CNH3-N = 

INOj-N = 
JTotal-N= 

I Total— C = 


= 0-0875 
= 0*0028 
-0*1842 
= 4*114. 

— 0*08824 
*0*0028 
= 0*2002 
=4‘I2S 

=0*028 
=0*0028 
=o*ii6 
= 4*112 

N =0*0291 
JNO3-N =0*0028 
> Jotal-N=o*ii69 

CTotal-C =4.127 

^NH3—N =o-or 
}^03— K =0-0028 

V Total -C -3-9x4 

(NH3— N =0*01 
JNO3— N -0*0028 

^ Total — C = 3 -992 

^ NH3— N =0*04516 
\N03 -N=o .462 
I Total— N= 0-1346 
C Total — C = 0*5068 

( ^^^^3 “■ N = 0*0232 
jJps-N =0*00278 
/ O’ 1072 

C Total— C =0*5068 

=*0*00822 
jNHg-N =0*00406 

LTotal-TC^o*.5oS.. ' 


T32 hours. '200 hours. 


0*0070% 

0*0028 

0*0498 

S'iS; 


0*0084% 

0*0029 

0-0499 

1*882 


0*00728 

0*0028 

0*0498 

3*178 

o*o66S 

0*0028 

0*175 

2*991 

0*0642 

0*0028 

0*178 

2*991 


0*0089 

0*0029 

0*0499 

1*761 

0*0624 

0-0030 

0*148 

1*892 

0*0604 

0*0030 

0*I52' 

1*88 


0*017 

0*0028 

0*1112 

3-019 


0*0156 

0*0029 

0*1167 

1*885 


0*014 

0*0028 

o-iiSi 

3-029 


0*015, 

0*0029 

0*1172 

1*721 


0*00934 

0*0028 

0*0934 

2*871 


0*00932 . 
0*0029 
^‘0934 * 

1-895 


0*00922 

0*0028 

0-057 

2-S8i 


0*0091 

0-0029 

■0*0944 

_i 778 


0*0233 

0*00388 

0*123 

0*5068 

0*014 

0*005 

o‘io6o 

0*5068 

0*0082 

0^005 

0*0773 

0*5068 


0*02024 

0*00422 

0*0928 

0*506 

0*01336 

0*00516 

0*0875 

0*5068 

o-OdSg ' 
0-0Q5 ' -•*. 
0-07 

- 
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The foregoing results show that the total nitrogen in vessels con- 
taining cane sugar and ammonium sulphate is always greater than in 
the corresponding ones containing ammonium sulphate alone. Thus 
cane sugar acts as a sparer of the soil nitrpgen,^ It has been genera.lly 
believed that organic substances like sugars when added to soil causes 
anaerobic denitrification but in none of our experiments, we observed 
any denitrification of this type with molasses or cane sugar added to 
the soil, which is exposed to light and air. 

According to hyon and Wilson (Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station Memoirs, 1928, 115) nitrogen balance is not main- 
tained but loss of nitrogen takes place when the crops grown during 
autumn only are ploughed in followed by a summer fallow. On 
the other hand, gain of nitrogen .is observed in the soil under grass 
and not disturbed for summer fallow. The observations of Howard 
and Wad (“''Waste Products of Agriculture,” 1931, p- 100) show that a 
certain amount of nitrogen fixation also takes place in the compost- 
ing of the waste products of agriculture according to the Indore 
method of composting, when the aeration in the compost heaps is 
sufficient. It appears that in the oxidation of the carbonaceous subs- 
tances in the compost heaps, energy is liberated as is evident from the 
heat produced in these heaps and a part of this energy of oxidation 
is utilised in the fixation of nitrogen. It has been reported that when 
molasses is added to growing plants, harmful results are produced. 
This can be easily explained from the following considerations: — 

The small amounts of nitrate, which is the real plant food present 
in the soil, reacts with the carbohydrates present in the molasses with 
the formation of ammonium salts through the agency of bacteria as 
is weir known, or light as established by Dliar and Mukherji. More- 
over, the ammonium salts may be eaten up by the increased growth 
of the micro-organisms caused by the addition, of energy-rich carbohy- 
drates of the molasses. In this way the available nitrogen of the soil 
may be lost to the crops. Moreover, the oxidation of the cai'bohydra- 
tes generates heat in the soil and both these results may be prejudicial 
to the growth of plants. The workers at Java have shown empirically 
that the carbohydrates present in the molasses were the real factors 
in improving soil fertility, because the effect produced by an equivalent 
amount of potash, phosphates, lime and combined nitrogen is insigni- 
ficant. The experience of workers in other sugar producing countries 
shows that an interval of some weeks between the addition of molasses . 
to and j!ie„ growth 'of., crops- on this soil se^ms necessary. 
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From our results it is clear that sufficient time is necessary for the 
oxidation of carbohydrates added with molasses leading to the iiiaxi- 
iiiiim amount of ammonia formation and increase of total nitrogen in 
the soil. The carbohydrates must be oxidised in order that the 
nitrogen may be fixed and as this process takes time, an interval of S 
to 12 weeks, depending on the amounts of molasses added, is absolutely 
necessary. 

The workers at Java have reported the formation of organic acids 
in the incipient stage after the addition of molasses to the soil. This 
observation has been confirmed b}’ \"liaskaraii and Xarasiiiihamurti, 
Subrahmanyan and vSuiidara Ayeiigar (Proc- Tndian Acach See, 1934, 
1, 155) who have reported the production of acetic acid, propionic acid, 
butyric acid etc. under water logged conditions. We have observed 
that traces of alcohol and small amounts of organic adds are produced 
when molasses ov cane sugar are added to the soil in presence of air, but 
a good deal of the sugars added with molasses is oxidised completely 
to carbon dioxide and water. iMost of the intermediate products are 
also energy-rich and are oxidised to carbon dioxide in course of time 
on the soil surface. Hence large amounts of energy are available for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil on the addition of 
molasses and proper aeration. 


Molasses in the Reclamation of Alkali Soils, 

A systematic investigation is in progress in these laboratories for 
the reclamation of alkali soils by the application of molasses. It is 
well known that molasses contain between 60 to 65 % carbohydrates, 
4*5% potash, 2% lime, 0*5% phosphoric acid, 0-5% silica, 0-5% 
iron and aluiiiinimn oxides and 0*5% combined nitrogen and 
the rest, water. Moreover, molasses is distinctly acidic. Research 
work carried on in Allahabad, Bangalore, Java, and Haw^aii shows 
that when molasses is added to the soil, along with carbonic acid, 
organic acids, like acetic, propionic, butyric, lactic etc., are produced 
ill the early stages of the decomposition and partial oxidation of the 
carboiiydrates present in molasses. Consequently the acids present 
in molasses and those obtained from the decomposition and partial 
oxidation can neutralise the alkali of the soils rich in alkali. More- 
over, the carbonic acid, which is produced in large amounts from 
the decomposition and oxidation of carbohydrates, can convert the 
sodium carbonate of the alkali soils into bicarbonate- Also, in the 

4 
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processs of tiie escape of carbon dioxide from the molassed soil^ the 
latter is rendered porous and its tilth is improved. (Jur researches 
show definitely that the moisture content of the molassed soil, is 
appreciably higher than that of the uninolassed one. The lime which 
is added to the soil along with molasses is rendered soluble by the 
organic acids formed from the molasses and is helpful in the con- 
version of the sodium soil into the calcium one. Alolasses when 
added to soil also increases the total nitrogen, ammonia contents, 
the micro-organisms, the humus water retention capacity and the 
calcium salts, which are readily soluble- All these factors go towards 
the reclamation of the alkali soils on the addition of molasses. The 
soluble calcimn salts are helpful in the improvement of the soil tilth 
by their precipitation power on the clay particles. Moreover, in 
presence of soluble calcium salts, the permeability of the soils is greatly 
improved. 

Molasses to the extent of 100-300 maunds per acre has been applied 
to some alkaline fields near Cawnpore, Allahabad and Mysore and 
beneiicial results in their reclamation have been obtained. Our results 
show that molasses is a better reclaiming agent for alkaline lands 
than either gypsum or powdered sulphur There is nitrogen loss for 
soils when these latter reclaiming agents are added to the alkaline 
lands, whilst molasses adds nitrogen. The reclaiming effect of molasses 
is much quicker than that of gypsum or powdered sulphur. 


Influence of Ammoniuvi salts and Nitrates on the Nitrogen 
Fixation in Soils by the Addition of Molasses. 

A very important fact has been brought out by our researches namely, 
that the amount of ammonium salts obtained by fixation depends on the 
quantities of the available and possibly total nitrogen originally present 
in the soil before the addition of molasses or cane sugar. Thus in 
our first set of experiments with pure cane sugar when added to un- 
sterile soil and exposed to sunlight, the amnioniacal nitrogen rose to 
o-oi86% from o«ooi26% originally present in the soil, which contained 
0-00x64% available nitrogen In the second series of experiments 
the amnioniacal nitrogen increased from 0-00192% to 0*0162% and 
the total available nitrogen in the soil was 0*00392%. 

Similarly with molasses, the fixation was less as it cantained 
some ammonium salts. 

■ Qur results show that in presence of aiiimonmm sulphate or 
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potassiuiii nitrate j the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil 
on the addition of cane sugar and molasses be small. 

It appears, therefore, that in soils, containing a larger percentage 
of available nitrogen, the fixation due to the addition of energy rich 
compounds is less marked. In tropical countries, however, the 
nitrogen fixation on the addition of molasses or other carbonaceous 
compounds is likely Xo be always prominent, as the ammonia and 
total nitrogen contents of tropical soils are low. 

Efficiency of the Nitrogen Fixation Processes of Different kinds^ 

It is well known that approximately i% of the energy available 
in the oxidation of carbohydrates is utilised in the fixation of nitrogen 
in presence of Azotobacter In Table III it will be seen that the 
efficiency of nitrogen fixation in the induced oxidation of glucose or 
cane sugar in presence of ferrous hydroxide is of the same 
order as in the bacterial fixation Further work on the efficiency of 
bacterial, photochemical and catalytic nitrogen fixation is in progress. 

It appears that a large amount of molasses produced in the country 
has to be applied in agriculture for improving sugarcane, rice, wheat 
and other products. Our experiments show that molasses can serve 
as an excellent fertiliser in the cultivation of rice and other crops, 
thus by the application of 3600 kilograms of molasses per acre of 
land and digging and watering the soil once every week for two months 
(May and June 1935), 14T maunds of Aus paddy and 26‘Q raaunds 
of straw were obtained in the molassed land, while 8*5 maunds paddy 
and 22*4 maunds straw were grown in the control land. 

Summary. 

1 . When cane sugar solutions and sterilised soil are exposed to 
sunlight for a long time in quartz vessels under sterile conditions, 
there is appreciable increase in the available and total nitrogen con- 
sents of the sterile soil. 

2. Experiments show that 4 mg. of nitrogen are fixed as ammo- 

nia per gram of glucose or cane sugar oxidised by passing air 
through solutions of these carbohydrates in i^resence of ferrous 
hydroxide. It appears that the efficiency of nitrogen fixation obtain- 
ed in the induted oxidation of carbohydrates is of the same order as 
that with cultures of Azotobacter thriving in flasks containing solu- 
tions of energy-rich compounds. ^ 
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3. Wlien cane sugar vSoliitioii is added to ordinary soils and expos- 
ed to siiiiliglit and air, the ainiuoiiiacal and total nitrogen are increased, 

4. When molasses in diftei'ent aniomiis are added to soils in 
dishes and exposed to sunlight and air, the annnoiiiacal and total 
nitrogen are also increased. This increase of nitrogen is always 
greater in sunlight than in the dark. 

5. Our experimental results show' that in the photochemical or 
induced oxidation of carbohydrates, nitrogen fixation can take place. 
The oxidation of energy-rich organic compounds by air, either by 
light absorption or by chemical induction or by bacterial action, 
causes the -fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. It appears, theiefore, 
that in tropical countries in ordinary soils, the iixatioii of atmospheric 
nitrogen by the addition of energy-rich compounds is partially bac- 
terial and partially photochemical and catalytic. 

6. Field experiments with molasses when mixed with soil, show 
that there is an appreciable increase in the total nitrogen and ainmo- 
niacal nitrogen contents. The ainoiint of annnoiiiacal nitrogen goes 
on increasing up to a limiting value when it decreases. But at this 
stage, the nitric nitrogen increases due to the oxidation of the ammo- 
nium salts formed from nitrogen hxation, and the C : N ratio tends 
to approach the normal value. This is the time when crops are to be 
sown on the molassed helds. Using loSoo kg. of molasses per acre of 
land and digging or turning over once in 10 days, the land is ready 
for crops ill about 12 weeks ; with 3600 to 7200 kilogram per acre it 
is suitable in about S weeks. In all our field trials with molasses as 
a fertilizer, we have always observed an increase of total and available, 
nitrogen. Moreover, as molasses contain potash, phosphate, lime and 
as nitrogen is fixed in molassed lands, it is an excellent fertilizer for 
tropical soils. 

7. The moisture contents of molassed lands are always greater 
than ill the uiiinolassed ones. 

S. Excellent composts containing double the amount of total nitro- 
gen as is originally present in the soil have been obtained by mixing 
inolasses with soil in heaps, which are exposed to air and light. 

■ 9. The available and total nitrogen of soils, which have been 
molassed for two consecutive years, are greater than in soils molassed 
once. It seems, therefore, that molasses exerts residual effect on the soil. 

10. This new method of niti'ogen fixation based on tlie princii)le 
of the utilisation of the energy a\'ailable from the oxidation of carbo- 
hydrates and other organic compounds in the soil should be largely 
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utilised in tropical countries, u'licre the velocity of the oxidation of 
substances in the soil is high under ordinary conditions due to the 
high temperatures and light absorption. 

11. Ill cold countries, the soil temperature being low and due to 
the lack of sunshine, the velocity of the oxidation of energy-rich subs- 
tances present in the molasses may be small and thus the energy 
available from the oxidation of carbohydrates nrdy be too small for 
any marked nitrogen fixation. Moreover in temperate climates, Azo- 
tobacter is not suitable for nitrogen fixation, as our experiments and 
those carried on in other countries show that nitrogen fixation by 
Azotobacter at io“ and lower temperatuics is practically nothing and 
xVzotobacter requires more heat than most other bacteria and that is 
why Azotobacter has not been utilised by agriculturists in cold 
countries for nitrogen fixation. 

12. Azotobacter should be widely utilised in the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen in the soil of tropical countries when fed with 
energy-rich substances like molasses, press cakes etc. 

13. Our results obtained with ammonium sulphate added to the 
soil with and u itliout molasses show that the total and available nitro- 
gen of the iiiolassed plots are always greater than those in the umiio- 
lassed plots. Hence molasses not only fix nitrogen in the soil but 
also act as a sparer of nitrogen in the soil and this is a very impor- 
tant application of molasses. 

14. Cane sugar has also been found to act as a sparer of soil 
nitrogen. When molasses or cane sugar is added to the soil exposed 
to light and air, there is no evidence of angerobic denitrification in 
all our experiments, although it has been generally believed that in 
such cases, anaerobic denitrification sets in. 

15. Molasses has been found to be a better reclaiming agent for 
alkaline fields than gypsum or powdered sulphur. 

16. It seems probable that nitrogen fixation takes place in animal 
or plant respiration. 

17. It appears that in serobic nitrogen fixation through the 
agencies of bacteria, light and chemical induction, the nitrogen and 
oxygen combine forming nitrate, which in its turn is converted into 
ammonia and small amounts of amino acids. 

18. Greater yields of rice and sugarcane have been obtained 
with molasses as a manure. 

Chhmic.u. I/ABORAloRY Received November 27, 1935. 
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Oxidation of Nitrites to Nitrates in Sunlight 

By N. R. Dhar and S. F, Tandon. 

In a comiiimiicatioii to Nature (1934. 213) it was reported 

that dilute aqueous solutions of alkali nitrites are oxidised to the nitrate 
in presence of catalysts like ZnO, Ti02, Fe20:*,, etc.^ when exposed to 
sunlight. These observations are of great importance in view of the 
fact that the soil contains nitrates and not nitrites under normal 
conditions. 

We have carried on further experiments on the photo-oxidation of 
.solutions of sodium nitrite of different concentrations in presence of 
photocatalysts and some of our results are recorded in this communi- 
cation. 

The estimation of the nitrite was carried on colorimetrically using 
the well known a-naphthylamine-sulphanilic acid test. A Duboscq 
colorimeter was utilised for this purpose. The total nitric nitrogen 
was estimated by reducing the solution with alkali and Devardahs 
alloy and distilling off the ammonia which was absorbed by standard 
solutions of sulphuric acid. The ammonium salt formed was estima- 
ted colorimetrically by NevSsler’s reagent and this was checked by 
estimating the excess of sulphuric acid by standard solutions of cairstic 
soda using methyl red as an itidicator. 


E X P E R I M E N X A E. 

50 C.c. of the nitrite solutions were exposed to sunlight along with 
0*5 g. of the photocatalyst in open 400 c.c. Jena glass breakers. 
The solutions were frequently stirred when exposed to sunlight for 
Hve hours every day. Several sets of beakers containing solutions of 
different concentrations of the nitrite were exposed and in each estima- 
tion the total amount contained in a beaker was made ui) to 100 c.c, 
80 C.c. of this diluted solution were employed for the total nitrogen 
estimation, while 20 c.c. were reserved for nitrite estimation by the 
colorimetric method. The following i*esults were obtained 
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TabXvE I. 

The original soln. of NaNO^ contained 0*0348 g. of N per 100 c,c. 
Photocatalysts. Amount of NO2-N in g./ioo c.c. after an exposure of 



30 hours. 

60 hours. 

90 hours. 

120 hours. 

FejOa 

0*01137 

0*011 

0*01 

0*0089 

ZnO 

0-0133 

0*01025 

0*00471 

0*00141 

Soil 

0*01541 

0*01532 

0*0136 

0*0133 

TiOs 

0*0137 

0*0115 

0*00762 

0*0058 


The foregoing results show that amongst the photocatalysts 
examined, namely ZnO, Soil, Ti02, xinc oxide is the best 

reagent in accelerating the plioto-oxidatioii of nitrite solutions to 
nitrate. Solutions of nitrite containing no photocatalyst were also 
exposed but very little oxidation was observed in any of them. 

Ill tlie following table the results obtained vuth ZnO as the photo- 
catalyst are summarised. B'our different concentrations of sodium 
nitrite solutions were taken to start with, viz,^ N/io'2 = o*o686 g, ; 
AV2 o'4 = 0*0343 ; iV/4o*8 = 0*01710 ; iV/8i *6 =0*00855 of N62-N 
per 100 c.c. 

Table II. 


Amount of NTO^-N and total N expressed in .g /loo c.c. and 
exposed for diflerent periods. The solutions were always tested for 
ammonia also after the exposure, but in no case was it detected. 


Original amount 
to start with. 

20 hours. 


40 hours. 


NOrN. 

Total N. 

NO2-N. 

Total N. 

NOa-N. 

Total N. 

o‘o686 

o*o 6 S 6 

0*0648 

0*0684 

0*06034 

0*0684 

0*0343 

0*0343 

0*0280 

0*03452 

0*0234 

0*03398 

0*0171 

0*0171 

0*00934 

0*016464 

0*003226 

0*015992 

0 00855 

0*00855 

O'OOioS 

0*00848 

Nil 

0*00848 

Ordinal amonnt 
to start with. 

60 hours. 


80 hours. 

NO2-N. 

Total N. 

NOa-N. 

Total N. 

NO2-N. 

Total N. 

0*6686 

o*o 6 S 6 

0*050 

0*0684 

0*0432 

0 

6 

0*3343 

0*0343 

0*01522 

0*03396 

0*007610 

0*03410 

0*0171 

0*0171 

0*000060 

0*01598 

Nil 

0*0162 

0*00855 

0*00855 

Nil , , 

0*00848 

Nil 

0*00848 
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The amount of nitrate nitrogen formed by oxidation of nitrite 
nitrogen can be obtained by deducting’ the amount of nitrite nitrogen 
from tlie corresponding amount of total nitrogen. The results are 
tabulated below. 


Tabi.k III. 

Original aiiiouut of Amount of N()2"N in g . /ioocmo after nil exposure uf 


NO.rN in g. ' ro('i c.(\ 

.30 IiDiir.'^. 

40 hours. 

60 hours. 

8(1 lionrs, 

u'o686 

o’ 003 6 

0*00806 

0*0184 

0*0352 

0*0 34 3 

0 ’0065 2 

0*01058 

0*01874 

0 ’026.19 

0*0171 

0*007124 

0*012766 

0*01592 

0*0162 

0*00855 

<)*oo 74 

0*00848 

0 ’0084 8 

0*00848 


Some beakers containing 50 c.c. of i'V78i-6-NaN02 along with 
0-5 g'. of 2nO were kept in the dark and analysed after 16 days (the 
time taken up by these experiments). In none of these beakei's any 
nitrite was converted into nitrate. 

The foregoing results show that sodium nitrite of concentration 
varying from iV/io-a to N/Si-G are readily oxidised to the nitrate when 
exposed to light in presence of ZnO. In the more concentrated solu- 
tions, the amount of oxidation is less, but in the dilute solutions even 
after 40 hours’ exposure, the oxidation of the sodium nitrite to sodium 
nitrate is complete. It is clear, tlierefore, that aqueous solutions of 
nitrite when exposed to light and air undergo the following reversi1,)le 
change 


aNaNOs-tOa aNaNOs. 

In dilute solutions the chemical change proceeds from left to right 
and in strong solutions from right to left, i c., concentrated solutions of 
NaNOs when exposed to light are decomposed into sodium nitrite with 
liberation of oxygen, but dilute solutions of sodium nitrite when ex- 
posed to air and light are readily oxidised to sodium nitrate. 

It may be argued that these solutions exposed to sunlight in open 
beakers might have been contaminated with the nitrate-formers (Nitro- 
bacter). In many of our experiments after the necessary exposure we 
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attempted to detect the presence of nitrate-formers microscopically but 
in no case the nitrobacter was obtained' and- hence it is believed' ’ that 
these oxidations of sodium nitrite to nitrate taking place in presence 
of light are due to light absorption and not to bacteria. At the same 
time the factj believed by most of ■ the bacteriologists that strong sun» 
light is injurious for the growth of nitrate-formers, further eliminates 
the possibility of the presence of any nitrobacter cells in our nitrite 
solutions exposed to sunlight. It is well known that solutions of 
nitrite can absorb ultraviolet light copiously. If this nitmte forma- 
tion were entirely a bacterial process, as has hitherto been believed, 
some conversion of the nitrite into the nitrate in the beakers kept in 
the dark soould have taken place, but it has already been stated that 
in these no nitrate has been formed. 

This photo-oxidation of sodium nitrite to nitrate also takes place 
in presence of soil. Moreover, it is well known that small amounts of 
ammonium salts are always present in normal soils and these ammo- 
nium salts are oxidised to nitrite and finally to nitrate in the soil* 
Hence the amount of nitrite that can temporarily exist in' the sofl 
being small is readily oxidised to the nitrate stage. It is clear, 
therefore, that the process of nitrification, which has hitherto been 
considered due to bacteria alone can also be photochemical as our 
results show that dilute solutions of NaNO 2 are readily oxidised to 
sodium nitrate in presence of light and nitrite may exist temporarily in 
the soil only in the highly diluted state possibly adsorbed on the soil 
surface and undergoes oxidation readily to nitrate on the soil surface. 
Hitherto it was universally believed that the conversion of nitrite 
to nitrate in soil takes place only through the agency of nitrate-formers. 
In view of our results given above, this universal application of 
bacterial agency to nitrate oxidation in soil can no longer be taken as a 
complete truth. In previous communications (c/. Dhar, Influence of 
Tight on some Biochemical Processes, 1935), we have already em- 
phasised the importance of photochemical oxidations in relation to soil 
processes in tropical countries. The soil temperature in tropical 
countries in summer months during the day time goes much beyond 
the maximum temperature necessary for the growth of bacteria in 
general. In spite of this fact an increment in soil nitrate is always 
noticed in summer months in every locality of the world. The validity 
of the bacterial theory of nitrification and the observance of the incre- 
ment in the nitrate content of the soil in summer months could not be 
reconciled until very recently. Now with the acceptance of our theory 
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:of 'pliotoclieiiiical ^ nitrification; it Becomes clear wHy tlie nitrate' content 
:.oftlie.soil is largest in -tlie^ summer, , ^ ■' - ' ■ ' ■ 


' ' SUMM a‘-R¥. . - ' 

- ..i». Aq.ueop.s solutions of- sodium ■ nitrite are , oxidised ■ to nitrate 
-^wfien- exposed /to sunlight, in presence of photo-catalysts like ZiiO, 
_Ti02> Fe203, soil etc.., 

z. The dilute solutions , are completely oxidized to nitrate^ whilst 
in stronger solutions^ it seems the following equilibrium is attained 
.,2NaN02'^02 -v====^ ' 

3, Zinc oxide has been found to be- the best photocatalyst in this 
oxidation, . . . . ■ . • 

4« It appears, therefore, that Nitrobacter is not the only agency 
which can convert a nitrite to nitrate in the soil ; light may also perform 
the same function. 

5,. In tropical countries in summer months during the day time, 
the temperatures of the soil are generally much higher than the 
maximum temperature suitable for the existence of the Nitrobacter, 
At such times, it seems, the photochemical oxidation of nitrate is , tfie 
more important process in tropics than the bacterial oxidation. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

University or Aiu^abad. Received November 27, 1935.' 



CondeesatioB of Chloral with Acid Amides. 

^ Properties of -GH(OH)*CGl8-'Groiip/ 

„ By (i,ate) Andrew Norman Meedrum and Moreshwar 
Govind Bhojraj. 

The present paper deals with the reduction by zinc and glacial 
acetic acid of the condensation products of chloral with some aliphatic 
and aromatic acid amides- The formula given by Yelburgi and 
Wheeler (J. Indian Chem, Sac,, 1925, 2 , i) is applied to the products. 

Experimenotal. 

Condensation of the Amides with Chloral. — Chloral (a little excess 
over the molecular proportion) and the amides were mixed. Tl^e 
reaction was vigorous with acetamide, but with other amides the 
mixture required to be heated at 100°. The higher products ar% 
sticky. Excess of chloral and the unreacted amides w’ere removed 
by triturating the solid with cold water. The product was crystallised 
from diltite alcohol. 

Reduction of the Chloral Amides. — Zinc dust (a mol.) was added 
gradually under sthring during 4-5 hours below 40° to the chloral 
amide in acetic acid. Zinc acetate began to separate as the reduction 
progressed and addition of more acetic acid was advisable to facilitate 
stirring, B'inally zinc acetate was filtered off. With uobut^ramide, 
phenylacetamide and benzamide, the filtrate gave the solid on dilu- 
tion with water. It was then further purified. With other amides 
the filtrate was neutralised with caustic soda solution of moderate 
strength at below 40"®. The product separated as an oil. If it did 
not solidify it was extracted with ether and distilled under reduced 
pressure. These products are soluble in cold and hot water and m 
most organic solvents. They are stable and disfil without decompo- 
sition. 

The propejrties Of the new compounds are given in , following 

table# 
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Halogenation. Part XIY. lodination of Aromatic 
Hydrocarbons and Bromo toluenes. 

By PhuIvDEO Sahay Varma and C. Sreenivasmurthyachar. 

“ The iodination of aromatic hydrocarbons in presence of (i) a 
mixture of fuming nitric acid and fuming nitrosulplionic acid or (ii) 
sodium, nitrite and fuming sulphuric acid has been described in previ- 
ous communications (Vatma, Kulkarni and Panickar, /. Indian Chem. 
Soc\, 1926, 3 , 291, 342). In the present paper the iodination of aroma- 
tic hydrocarbons in presence of a mixture of fuming nitric acid and 
fuming sulphuric acid are described. In this reaction niti'o compounds 
are also formed, but by using a small excess of fuming sulphuric acid, 
their formation is avoided. 

The iodination of the three bromotoluenes in , presence of nitro- 
sulphonic acid (vide Varma and Venkatraman, /. Indian Chem, Soc,^ 
1935, 12, 244) is also described. The mono-iodo compounds obtained 
are identical with the compounds obtained by previous workers by 
other methods (c/, Hurtz, Ber., 1896, 29 , 1405 ; Cohen and Miller, 

Chem. Soc.j, 1904, 86, 1627 ; Wroblewski, Amialen, 1873, 168 , 164, 
169). 


^Expeeimental. 

lodobenzene. — ^Benzene (15 c. c.), iodine (10 g.) and glacial acetic 
(20 c. c.) were heated under a reflux condenser on a water-bath and a 
mixture of fuming nitric acid (6 gj and fuming sulphuric acid (8 g.) 
was added to the contents of the flask in portions of 10 drops at a time 
and the heating continued for 2J hours. The product of the reaction 
was then washed free from acid, dried over calcium chloride and 
distilled ; 12 g. of iodobenzene, b. p. 186-189®, were obtained. 

Toluene (15 c. c.), iodine (10 g.)^ fuming HNO3 
HgSO^ (7*6 i yidd 12*7 «• Pf 
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|?»Xylei2e (15 c. cj^ iodine (10 gj, fuming HNO3 (6”0 gj^ ftniiing 
H2SO4 (7 g J ; yieW 8*5 g. of 2-iodo-i?-xylene, 

o-Xylene (15 c, cj, iodine (10 g,)^ fuming HNO3 (4*8 gj, fuming 
H2SO4 {5“2 gj; yield 8-2 g. of 4-iodo-o-s:ylene. 

m»Xyleiie (15 cj, iodine (10 g.), fuming HNO3 (5*5 gX ftmiing 
Hg SO4 (6*7 gj; yield ii*8 g of 4-iodo-w-s:ylene. 

Ethylbenzene (15 c. cX iodine (10 g.), fuming "HNO3 (6*0 gj 
fuming H2SO4 (7*6 gj; yield 2*3 g. of 4-iodoethylbexizene, 

Pseudocmiiene (150. 0.), iodine (10 g.), fuming HNOg (6-4 g.), 
fuming H2SC)4 (7-6 g.); yield 2*0 c. c. of sdodopseitdocumene, 

2-Bfonio-4-iodotoluene , — To a mixture of o-bromotolueiie (5 c. c.), 
iodine (5 g.) and chloroform (10 c. c.) heated in a flask with a reflux 
condenser on a sand-bath, nitrosulphonic acid mixture (2 ’8 c\c.) Was 
added drop by drop from, the top of the condenser. The flask was 
heated for 6 hours at about 170-180®, allowed to cool, washed free ’ of 
iodine by 2 %> solution of sodium hydroxide, dried over fused calcium 
chloride and distilled. The product distilling between 265-267® was 
found to be pure 2-bromo-4-iodotoluene, yield 6*5 g. . ; 

^-B'ronio~ 44 odotoluene,— 77 i’-BromotolvienQ (5 c. c.), iodine {5 gf), 
glacial acetic acid (15 c. c.) and chloroform (lo c. c.) were heated 0x1 a 
sand-bath in a flask for 10 minutes. When the contents began to boil, 
nitrosulphonic acid mixture (3 c. c.) was added in a portion of 0*5 c. c. 
'every 10 minutes. The flask xvas heated on the whole for 4 hours at 
about 1S0-190®. The product was purified as in the preceding case 
and the fraction distilling between 265-267® was identified to be 
3-bromo-4-iodotoIuene, yield 7*4 g. ; 

4 -Bfomo-^ 4 €doioluene .- — |>-Bromotoluene on similar treatment gave 
4.bromo-2-iodotoluene (3*4 g.) distilling at 262-267®, 

CHEMICAt I/ABOKAITORIES, 

HiOTtj llNivERSiry, Renakes* . 
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Halogenatibn. Part X¥. GMorinatioii and -Bromina- " 

, . tion of Cumene and p-Gymene. 

By PhuIvDEO Sahav Varma and M. K. Seinivasan.' ' - 

-IJ^-ChlorO" and |?-bromocitmeiles as well, as 2-cliloro-fj-cyiiieiie and, 
2/5fdicMqro-^>-cymene have been obtained by the action of the halogenS' 
op 'the hydrocarbons in presence of iodine or aluminitim "chloride 
(Genvresse, BulL, Soc. chim.^ iSg^, Hi ^ 9 , 223 ; Jacobson^ Ber,, 1879, 
12 ^ 430 ; Gerichten^ Ber,, 1S77, 1249 1 Junger “ and Klages, 

Ber^^ 1896, 29 , 314). Among* .the side-chain compounds, i^-brotno- 
cpmene has been obtained b}^ direct bromination (Wheeler and Johnson, 
/» Amer, Che^n, Soc., 1902, 21, 6S0} while I'-chloro-, i^.-a'-dibromo-- 
and i':2'-dichlorocunienes have been obtained by indirect methods 
only, whereas chlorination of ^>-cymene even tinder conditions most 
favourable for side-chain substitution, has been reported to result mostly 
ip nuclear substitution, giving very poor yields of side-chain substi- 
tuted derivatives (Quist, Forth III nord, Kemistmotet, 1928, 194). 
The present work was undertaken to investigate in full the action of 
chlorine and bromine on cumene and i?-cymene in sunlight as well as 
in presence of halogen carriers such as aluniiniuiu chloride, ferric 
chloride, palladium chloride, lithium bromide, vanadium trioxide, iron, 
aluminium, tungsten, selenium, tellurium, thallium, sulphur, antimony, 
pyridine, etc. Working in sunlight i':2'-dichloro-, I'-bromo- and 
I'ra'-dibroiiiocumenes have been prepared. In diffused daylight 
chloro- and bromocumenes and the following new di- and mixed halo- 
gen derivatives have been obtained : — (?*) ^>-chloro-ihchiorocumene, 
(it) Jj-bromo-i^-bromocumene. and {iii} f>-chloro-i'-bromocumene, . By 
brominating 2-chloro-f>-cyniene a new chloro-bromo derivative, 2.-chloro- , 
5-broino-^>-cymene, has been obtained, . ; 

Expeeimentao* 

p'-Chloro-x^-chlorocumene , — ^Through cumene (lo c. c,) containing 
I c. c. of a 15% solution of iodine in acetic acid pure chlorine gas 
was passed for about 6 hours in diffused sunlight. The solid product 
-was removed by filtration, dried, extracted with benzene, washed free 
of . clilotine and crystallised, m, p. 180° ; yield i*i g,- (Found : Cl, 
36"97 CoHtoClsi requires Cl, 37*23 per cent). The liquid portion was 
washed free of chlorine, dried and- distilled under reduced pressure and 
was found to be 4-chloroGumene (3 c. c., -b. p. 122-124^/12 mm.)v- 
The solid product- gave on 6 xidation 1 'i)-chlorobenzoic acid. Hence th^ 
second chlorine atom must be in the side-chain. Since substitution ^ 
|:^es place with the elimination of hjrdrogen attached to th^ 



Halogenation. Part XYI. Bromination aid 
lodinatioi of. Mesitjlene» 

By Phtopeo Sahay Varma anb T.' S. -Subrahmanian. 

^‘lie present paper describes tlie bromination of inesitylene in 
presence of fuming' nitric acid and the iodination of inesitylene in 
“presence of nitro-sulplionic acid mixture. The substances obtained 
.are the mono-, di- and tri-bromo- and mono-, di- and tri-iodo deriva- 
tives ef niesitylene. These were identified with the products obtained 
by the previous workers by other methods (thttig and Storer, Annalerij, 
1868, 117 , 6; Schram, Ber., 1886, 19 , 212; Tohl, Ber., 1892, 2 S, 1522; 
Tohl and Echel, Ber,, 1893, 26 , iioo.) 

Iodination of 2-bromoniesitylene in presence of nitrosulphonic 
acid ‘mixture ' yields the hitherto undescribed 2-bronio-4-iodo- 
mesitylene'. 

Experimental 

2-BrofnomesUyIene, — To niesitylene (10 c,c.) in a flask, bromine 
{3'5 c.c.) was added drop by drop in about 30 minutevS. Bhuning nitric 
^cid (3*5 c.c.) was then added to it in the cold slowly and tlie mixture 
allowed to stand for about 2 hours. The product was washed free of 
bromine by 2% sodium hydroxide solution, dried and distilled. Tlie 
unused inesitylene distilled over first and then the mono-bromo- 
inesitylene {fs at about 224^^. When the same experiment 
was repeated either on a water-bath or on a sand-bath the result- 
ing compound was very much contaminated with the nitre- 
derivatives. 

2:4-Dibfomomesitylene,‘ — ^To niesitylene (5 c.c.) and acetic acid 
“bromine. (3i5_e.c.) was added with shaking. Fuming nitric 
acid (2 c.c.) was then added and allowed to* standfor.abouL2' hours* 
The product was extracted witlTcarbon tetrachloride, washed free of 
bromine, dried and allowed to crystallise. JSieedle-shaped crystals 
■(§'6 g .), w ,. p . 62 ", 
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Z:4;6'~Trihromomesiiylene. — ^The previous' experiment was repeated 
using 5*2 c.c. of bromine and i c.c. of fuming nitric acid and tlie 
product worked up as before. It (8*o g.) melted at 222°. 

2:4-Diiodomesitylenei. — Mesitylene (5 c.c.)^ iodine (5*5 g.) and 
glacial acetic acid (5 c.c.) were taken in a ilask and refluxed onn w^ater 
bath. Nitrosulphonic acid mixture (3 c.c.) was added drop by drop 
and heated for 3 hours. The product was extracted with benzene^ 
washed free of iodine, dried and the benzene and the unused 
mesitylene distilled over. The residue in the distilling flask was 
crystallised from rectified spirit as white needles (4*5 g.), m.p^ 
82 "- 83 ^ 

2:4:6-Tri-‘iodomesitylene has been obtained from 2;4-diiodo« 
mesetylene ‘ (4 g.), iodine (5 g.), acetic acid (10 c.c.) and nitro- 
sulplionic acid (5 c.c.) by the preceding method. White flaky crystals 
(6*5 g.), m.p. 208®. 

2-Bromo-44odomesityIene. — 2-Bromomesitylene (5 c.c!) was iodi-. 
nated as mentioned above with iodine (5 g.), acetic acid (15 c.c.) and 
nitrosulphonic acid mixture (5 c.c.) on a sand-bath for about an hour 
and a half. On cooling, a shining w-hite solid mass separated out. 
It was removed from the rest of the liquid and extracted with benzene. 
The benzene extract was washed free of iodine by shaking with 5% 
solution of sodium hydroxide and then with water, dried over fused 
calcium chloride and the excess of benzene distilled off. On allowing 
the solution to cool, white needle-shaped crystals (4 g.) separated out. 
On crystallisation from benzene it melted at 175-76°. It is soluble in 
alcohol and benzene. (Found: Total halogen, 64*10. CgllioBrl 
requires Total halogen, 63*68 per cent). . “ 
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Parachoi? and Chemical Constitution. Part Y. 

The Structure of “Liquid Crystals”. 

Bv SuSH- Kumar Ray. 

Inspite of a great amount of investigations on the stnicitire of the 
anisotropic liquids, tlie initial cliaiige of tliese substances on beating 
into the mesomorphic or cloudy state is not yet clearly understood. The 
work of Voiiander, Bose and various other investigators have shown 
that on melting, the cohesion between the molecules, which previously 
held them in the crystal arrangement, does not break down uniformly 
in all directions. There may be a lateral cohesion which still ’ exists, 
which will tend to hold the molecules in bundles. This makes the 
liquid anisotropic. It was thought that the determination of the 
parachor of these substances at different temperatures might be 
helpful in the elucidation of this problem. From a perusal of the 
literature it was found that Jager (Z. anorg. Chem., 1917, 101 , i) 
determined the surface tension and density of some of these com- 
pounds over wide ranges of temperatures. In the present paper the 
parachor of tliese substances has been calculated from Jager's data, 
and an attempt has been made to explain the change from the 
mesomorphic state to the clear liquid state from a knowledge of the 
parachor. 

In the following tables the parachor of azoxybenzene, ^>-azoxyan> 
sole, i>-azoxypheiietole and i^-methoxybenzalazine at different tempera- 
tures have been calculated. Though azoxybenzene is not a liquid 
crystal, its parachor is given as a basis for comparison. In the last 
column of the Tables I, II, and III the parachor has been calculated 
on the assumption that the azoxy compounds contain the grouping 
— ^N*=N“, which is the accepted structure for the azoxy compounds 
and is confirmed from the results in Table I. 


Tabue I. 
lAzoxybenzene. 

Pcalc. ==446*6, 


Temp. 

Surface 

tension. 

Density. 

Fobs, 

Temp. 

Surface 

tension. 

Density. 

Fobs, 

S5-8* 

39’3 

i*x33 

437*5 

115“ 

34*7 

1*087 

442 '2 

70*6 

3^*3 

1*121 

439*4 

x3o*5 

33*5 

ro74 

443*5 


37U 

lUio 

440*3 

3:45*5 


1*063 

443*3 

100 

3S'9 

1*098 

441*5 

i6z 

30*S 

1*0^0 

444*2 
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TabIvK 

n. 







zoxyanisole . 







Pcalc. — 

564’6 




Temp. 

vSiirface 

tension. 

Density. 

Fobs. 

Temp. 

Surface 

tension. 

Density. 

Fobs. 

115° 

40*1 

1*171 

554*6 

X 44 * 5 '' 

37*2 

1*136 

SSi'o 

120 

39*0 

ri66 

552*0 

X 55*2 

36*0 

1*126 

56 i ‘5 

126 

ITI 

1*159 

550*7 

160*5 

35*5 

1*124 

560-7 

129*5 

36-4 

1*156 

548*6 

174*5 

34*2 

I‘II 2 

561 '3 

I 33‘5 

37'8 

1*152 

555*6 

190 

33*0 

1*100 

562'3 

138-1 

37'9 

1*142 

560*8 

211 

3 X ‘4 

I '080 

5657 




Table 

III. 






p-Azoxyphenetole, 







PcbIq. — 

642-6. 




Temp. 

Surface 

tension. 

Density. 

Fobs. 

Temp. 

Surface 

tension. 

Density. 

Fobs. 

142*5* 

31*6 

1*094 

.620*3 

168*5® 

29*3 

1*068 

623 '6 

147*5 

30*7 

1*089 

6i8*6 

174*5 

28*6 

1*053 

628-7 

151*8- 

3o'o 

1*084 

618*0 

rgo 

27*3 

1*039 

629 ’S 

159 

29’0 

1*076 

617*3 

205 

26*2 

1*026 

63 i '4 

164 

2S*3 

1*072 

6x5*9 

219 

25*2 

1*014 

632-5 




Table 

? IV. 






p-M ethoxy benzalazim. 






Pcalc, 

613*2. 




Temf, 

^rface 

tension. 

Density, 

Foba» 

Temp- 

Surface 

tension. 

Bensily, 

Fobi. 

171® 


1*051 

607*1 

iSo*5® 

31*2^ 

■ x* 035 . 

612*4 

t 73*5 

3 I -4 

1*049. 

6 > 4*9 

XS5 

30 * 4 ' 

1*031 

610*6 

t 74‘5 

3i'i 

1*048 

604*0 

195- 

29*2 

1*023 

609*2 

^ 7^*5 

30 * 5 ' 

1*046' 

602*3 

204*5 

' 28*3 

1*015. 

. '609*4 

17S'. 

29*9 

1 * 044 ’ 

6oo^': 

219 

27*4 ' 





, 1*0^ 
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Tiie variation of the parachor' with temperature becomes strikingly 
evident from the following* curves drawn by j^lottiiig P<.i»s. against 
the corresponding temperatures (the. number of the curves corresponds 
with that of the table) . 



It will be observed from the above tables and the curves, that the 
parachoi of the liquid crystals varies with the temperature. The parachor 
at first decreases gradually, reaches a minimum value and then jUwSt a 
few degrees before the transition point it increases abruptly and attains 
a value about 12-14 units higher at the true melting point and then 
increases gradually with the increase of temperature. Thisabrai)t 
rise in the parachor can only be explained on the assumption that in 
the mesomorphic state the molecules are greatly associated. No other 
constitution^ change in the molecule will be sufficient to account for 
this rise of about la units in the parachor. As the true melting point 
is reached, the lateral cohesion which still exists between the mole- 
cules, breaks down ^and the molecules become less complex. This 
linpcease of about lavUnits m the paraschor at the' -transition point cm 
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easily be explained on the assumption that in the mesomorphic state 
seven or eight molecules are associated to. form a complex molecule 
(for then the parachor decrease will 'be 7 x 14*478 or 12 6 unitSs Sidg- 
wickj J. Chem. Soc.y 193O5 1461), The variations in the parachor at 
temperatures, above the melting point may be explained on the assump- 
tion that the iiiolecules are still slightly associated, and this association 
diminishes with the rise, of temperatures; with azoxy benzene this 
phenomenon is also observed. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof, P. R. Ray of the University 
College of Science and to Prof. A. Maitra of the Presidency College 


for their kind interest, . . . 


Chemtcai, Laboratory, 

Presidency Coeeege, 

Caecittta. ■ 

Received Decemher ii, 1935. 


Negative- Feme Hydi^oxide SoL A Modified Method- 
of its PFeparation. 

. • By ASHUXOSH ,DAS AND RAJElNDRAUAh BK. 

Powis (/. C/zem. Sue., 1915, 107 , 818) describes a simple method 
for the preparation of negative ferric hydroxide sol. This sol contains, 
however, an excess of alkali which evidently has n stabilising in- 
fluence on it. * Our attempt was directed to replace the superfluous 
alkali by another electrolyte, neutral in character, and possessing at 
the same time a stabilising influence on the sol. We required such 
a neutral sol for extracting uranium-X from uranyl salts. In this 
attempt we have found a few electrolytes possessing "stabilising action. 
They are characterised from the other (similarly examined) electrolytes 
in giving iron salts, stable in an alkaline medium. It is generalised 
therefrom that an electrolyte, which gives an iron salt, stable in an 
alkaline medium, has a stabilising action on negative ferric hydroxide 
sol. 

The substances found to' possess a stabilising action are potassium 
citrate, potassium tartrate, potassium carbonate, potassium Staphide, 
goditim phosphate, ;a|id;Sodiuni silicate^ ^ _ The,;Citrate 
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are already known to possess such stablising action with’ regard to 
negative ferric hydroxide sol. The neutrality in all cases lias been 
tested with litmus. The sol obtained with potassium sulphide waSj, 
iioweveij faintly nlkaliiie. 

The nature of the different sols have l>een tested by their Ixtiia- 
viour as regards preciptation towai'ds a normal solution of barium 
chloridcj nitrate or potassium sulphate, 

Ex|>E3R:IMENTAn, 

For preparing a sol according to Powis {he. cit.)^ to 150 of 
N’/ioo-aikali hydroxide solution, 100 c.c. of iV/ioo-B'eCla solution 
were added drop by drop, and the alkali hydroxide continuously 
shaken. It is, however, possible to add more of ferric chloride solution 
to the alkali hydroxide, but by this addition at a definite stage the 
ferric hydroxide present in the sol condition, is thrown out of the 
solution. There exists, therefore, a definite ratio (as will be evident 
from Fig, i) between the amounts of the alkali and the ferric chloride 
used up when the precipitation phenomenon occurs. If the stabili- 
sing electrolytes be added before introducing ferric chloride, the above 
ratio changes and the precipitation occurs at a later stage; by 
increasing the amount of a stabiliser precipitation may be made to 
take place just after the equivalent amount of ferric chloride has been 
added. There exists, therefore, a definite limit in the amount of a 
stabiliser, which enables an equivalent amount of iron to remain in 
the sol condition. And if more than this limiting amount be taken 
at the begiuiiig and then the equivalent amount of ferric chloride be 
added, the required neutral sol will be obtained. 

With substances possessing no stabilising action, the definite ratio 
between the amounts of alkali hydroxide and ferric chloride docs 
not change, even if their amount be increased. The titration 
values indicating the definite ratio between the amounts of alkali 
hydroxide and ferric chloride are given below. 


KOS (N'/mo). 

Tabi,eI, 

• FeOla [N/xoo) . KOH {.V/ioo) . 

FeOs (N/ioo). 

to. C.C, 

9*2 C.C. 

60 C.C, 

52 >0 c.c. 

^ «0 - ' 

■ ' ' 3:7*5 

70 

S 9-2 

30 

26*6 

80 

6S'St 

4 ^' •„ 

35 ■' •' • 

90 ■ 

76-9 

50 

„ ' ■ 

loo 

85-5 _ . 


graph representing these values % given in Fig, x. 
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Fig. I. 



Fig. 2. 



Curves 1-4 refer respectively to 100 c.c., 60 c.c., 30 c.c., arid 10 c.c. 

Table II records the titration values obtained with KgS showing 
that definite ratio mentioned is changed progressively by employing 
a stabiliser, A similar course of change was followed in the cases of 
other stabilisers. 

Table II. 

I C.c. of K^S soln. contains 2^09 mg. s 20 drops. N/ioo-KOH 

soln. taken = 10 c.c. FeCl^ soln. used = N/ 100. 

KgS (drops). ... o I 2 ‘ 3 4 5 6 

FcCl| required (c.c.) ... 9*20 9*35 9-50 9-65 9*80 9*90 io*oo 

Fig. a shows the course of change found for the different amounts 
of potassium hydroxide in the case of potassium sulphide. In Fig*. 2, 
the deficit noticed, i,e^ the difference from the equivalent alnount of 

7 
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ferric cliloride^ has been plotted against the aiiioiiiit of the sta!)iliser 
for tlie different amounts of potassium hydroxide solution employed^ 

namely'j lo c.c., 30 c.c., 60 c,c. and 100 c.c. 

Table III records tire,, titration values obtained with K^S w'here 
such stabilising action was hot found. 

TA2i>4t III. 

1 C.c. K23O4 solii. contains 5 ihg.==20 drops,, loC.c. iV/ioo 
KOH solution taken. 

Amount of K2^S04 (in drops) . 0 ‘ ’i 2 3 4 10 

ZV/ioo-FeCh required ( c.c.) 9*20 9-15 9*20 9*20 9*20 g'2o 

To ensure the absence of any stal^ilising influence, similar titra- 
tions were carried out with different amounts of potassium hydroxide 
solution. Besides potassium sulphate, the substances found to have 
no stabilising action under these conditions are, sodium succinate and 
sulphocyanide, ferricyaiiide, ferrocyanide and indigo-tetrasulphonate 
of potassium. 


C 0 mpar alive Stabilisatiofi . 

The condition of the stability of the sol (as we have inferred) is 
that the iron salt given by a substance possessed of a stabilising 
influenoe, should be a stable one in an alkaline medium. But it may 
be expected- that the negative radicals of these stabilising ^substances 
should have an influence on the stabilisation and a comparative .study of 
this iniiuence is feasible following the method of investigation we 
have adopted. For this i)uri)osc an acurate estimation of the amount 
of the negative radicals in the various substances was made in the 
following way : Carbonate, citrate, and tartrate radicals were CvSti- 
mated indirectly from an estimation of potassium as potassium 
sulphate; the sulphide was estimated indirectly from the amount of 
potassium hydroxide taken for its preparation; the phosphate radical 
was estimated from ferric phosphate, taking a known amount of 
ferric chloride; and finally, the silicate was estimated from the amount 
of silica obtained and also indirectly by removing silica with liydro* 
fluoric and sulphuric acids. 

It has been shown that the minimum amount of the stabilising 
substances, required to bring the ratio between the amounts of alkali 
hydroxide and ferric chloride to unity, corresponds to a definite 
stability of the sol produced. Under this condition the amounts of 
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various negative radicals should give an idea of the degree of 
influence exercised by them. In Table IV the amomit of different 
negative radicals found for the different amounts of potassium hydro- 
xide is given. ■. 

TabIvE IV. 



N/ioo-KOH sol. 

N/ioo — ^FeCla solii. used 


Radical. 

Amount in mgs. 

corresponding 

to KOH solution taken in 


■. 10 c.c. 

30 c.c. 

60 c.c. 

100 c.c. 

Citrate 

0^3521 mg. 

0*7747 

1*4085 mg. 

2*8874 mg. 

Tartrate 

0*4695 

^ ‘0955 

^■0343 

■3*2865- 

PO4'" 

0*3212 

0*6424 

1*2045 

2*7302 

SiOa'' 

0*3302 

o* 733 S 

1*4680 

2*642 

S" 

' , 0*1815 

0*3629 

o* 9<73 

; 2*1171 


h ,;7584 

1'4220 

2*8440 

;6'35 i6 


Tlie above ligures by themselves convey no idea about the 
comparative influence. If however they are expressed {vide Table V) 
in terms of gram-ion, an idea of the degree of influence e^xercised by 
the radicals becomes apparent. ’■ • I 


Table V. , 

Radical. Aiiitmiit in g. ions corresponding to the amount of KOH soln. x lo® in 



xo c.c. 

30 C..C 

60 c.c. 

100 c.c. 

Citrate 

1*862 

4-099 

7*45 

15-28 

Tartrate 

3 'm 

7*401 

13 '74 

22*2 

P04'" 

3 ’382 

6-673 

12*68 

28-74 

SiOa" 

4*328 

g*6i8 

19*24 

34*63 

-S"' 

5*662 ■ 

11*32 

28*30 

66*04 

0 

0 

12*64 

23‘7 

47*4 ‘ 

105*9 

The . degree 

of influence 

exercised 

follows the 

order arranged 


as,, citrate > tartrate > phosphate > silicate > sulphide > carbonate. Fig. 3 
represents a . better' . manifestation of this - comi>arison. - Curves 
in Fig 3' show, that the : amount ..of -the stabiliser, except -in the 
.case., of the tartrate, is, not strictly proportional to the aniount 
of potassium hydi'oxide taken. - - - 
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Fig 3- 

iiol ' 



o 10 30 (x:> 100 

N/ioo-FeCIa sobh corrosp, to IvOH sobi* in c,c. 

Curves 1-6 refer respectively to COa'', S", SiO/', tartrate aud citrate ions. 

The stability has also been examined from two otlier different 
standards. In one case the time required for coagulation with a 
W/ 100 solution of lanthanum nitrate, has been noted. This has been 
done with the sols prepared with double the amount of the stabilising 
substances, corresponding to the data in Tables VI and VII. The data 
given below refer to 10 c.c. of the sol in each case. We should 
mention that a consistent value of the time required for coagulation, 
is obtained* only when ' the sol is kept I'ctating since the addition of 
lanthannin nitrate. 
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Table VI. 

Time required for coagulation with 


La(NO:i) 3 . 

Citrate. 

Tartrate. Phosphate. vSilicate. 

10 drops 

38 sec. 

51 sec. 31 sec 

37 

8 

49 

do 33 

25 

6 

69 

75 57 

21 

4 

No coagulation noticed on that day. 19 

Table VII. 

Time required for c 0 a g u I a t i 0 n with 

La{N03)3 

Sulphide. 

Carbonate. 

Powis’ .sol. 

10 drops 

14*5 sec. 

13 .sec. 

31 sec. 

<S 

18 

16 

40 

6 

22 

18 

51 

4 

27 

25 

dp 

2 

35 

29’9 

142 

Data ill 

Tables VI and 

VI II show that the order 

of stability mcii' 


tioned is practically iiiaintaiiied. The sol containing the silicate 
behaves rather abnonnally, the time required for coagulation decreas- 
ing at first and then increasing as the amount of lanthanum nitiate 
is progressively decreased. We may point it out that lanthanum 
nitrate will give insqjuble compounds with the above stabilising 
substances ; and for this veiy reason it cannot be an ideal electrolyte 
for noting coagulation. But a better substitute (having a polyvalent 
positive radical) will be difficult to obtain. The data given for the 
sol prepared according to Powis will show that the sol is nearly as 
stable as the one containing the citrate. 

The other standard we have mentioned, is the preservability, f.e., 
the period till the sol is coagulated if left by itself. We give below the 
period observed in the different cases. 

Table VIII. 


Stabiliser. Period. Stabiliser. Period. 

Silicate 15 days Citrate about 5 days 

Tartrate 9 to 10 days J>ulphide 6 to 7 hours 

Phosphate 5 to 6 days Carbonate 4 to 5 hours 

Powis’ sol about 4 days 

We shall find that in respect of spontaneous coagulation, the previ- 
ous order has not been maintained. We have also seen that the sol 
prepared with citrate, can be preserved for a longer period in \^inter 
than in summer. 


The University of Dacca. 
Ramna, Dacca. 


Recehmi January 193^^ 




On the Physico-Chemical Properties of Blectrodiaiysed 
Gels of Silica, Alumina, Ferric Hydroxide and 
their Mixture. Part L Ion Exchange. 

ByPROMODK BeHAEI BiIATTACIIAEVVA and KaI.H'ADA ('.AM'.UI.I. 

Recent investigations carried out in this laboratory sliowcd ilia! 
the clay fraction in laterite soils exceed 40%. Their agricultural 
properties, however, do not at all corresiiond to those of heavy soils. 
Of the various investigations concerning the silica vSes<|uioxitlc ratio, 
reference should be made to those of Mattson (hhrst Inteniatioual Con- 
gress of Soil Science, VoL 2, p. igg) on the adsorption of cations and 
anions by soil colloidal materials and to those of Ohosli and Bbatta- 
charyya (Soil Science, 1930, 29 , 31 1) on the adsorption of calcium and 
phosphate ions, as those investigations have a lieariiig on the present 
one. 

Anderson (J. Agric. Res.., 1929, 38 , 565) has recently studied the 
influence of substitution of cations on the various i>hysical properties 
with varying Si02/Al203 + F2O3 ratios of the vSoil colloids. The rela- 
tion between the experimental results of these investigators and tliose 
of ours will be discussed later. As staled in a,previo\ts publication 
(Ghosh and Bhattacharya, /or. c/b) mixed gels of silica + alumina and 
silica “t* ferric oxide as obtained by mutual |n‘cci|>itation may have 
properties comparable resulting in some resiiects those of the soil 
colloids. 


E X F E R I M K N T A b. 

Silica Gel — It was prepared by hydrolysing pure silicon ietraclilo- 
ride in a large volume of water and then adding an excess of ammo 
nia. The gel obtained was then electrodialyscd in a 220 volt current 
for a long time with a constant flow of conductivity water until tliere 
was no trace of ammonia and chlorine in the cathode and anode res- 
pectively. The presence of ammonia was tested with the help of 
Nessler's reagent and that of chlorine determined electrometrically 
(Bell and Doisy, J. Biol. Chem., ig20, 45). The electrodialysed 

gel was then filtered and dried in an electric oven kept at a constant 
temperature of 34"" until the weight of the dry gel was found constant. 
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Aluminiufn Hydroxide GeL — AtniTioiiia was added in excess to a 
solution of pure aluminium chloride in water. The gel of aluminium 
hydroxide was then electrodialysed in exactly the same way as before 
until there was no trace of chlorine and amtiionia. The electrodialysed 
gel after filtration was dried as before. 

Ferric Hydroxide GeL — Excess of ammonia was added to a solution 
of pure ferric chloride in water. The jelly-like mass so obtained was 
electrodialysed, filtered and dried to constant weight as in the previous 
cases. 

Preparation of mixed Gels of (a) Silica and Aluminium hydroxide, 
(h) Silica and Ferric hydroxide by Mutual Precipitation , — SiCE was 
hydrolysed in a large volume of water containing AICI3 or ferric 
chloride in solution, and then excess of ammonia was added to obtain 
a precipitate of both in presence of each - other. The jelly-like mass 
was then electrodialysed, filtered and dried to constant weight as 
before. 

The percentage of Si02 and AEO.i in the ignited sample was 


estimated. 






Table I. 


Mixture No. 

Composition. 

Ratio. 

I 

SiOj, 72% 

AI2O3, 28% 

Si 02 /Al 203 — 4‘37 

XT 

44 

„ 56 

= 1*33 

III 

„ 58 

Fe^Oa, 42 

Si02/Fe203 ^ 3*68 

IV 

» 28 

n 72 

„ =1*04 

Saturation of 

Samples 

p repared 

with NaCl, KCi, CaCE 

MgCL>. — Normal 

solutions 

of NaCl, 

KCl, and MgCE were 


prepared. 

Pour stoppered conical flasks, each containing about 5 gms. of 
FegO,! were shaken with 50 c. c. of normal solution of NaCl, IvCl, 

. CaCE and MgCE in a shaking machine for about 8 hours. The 
suspensions in different electrolytes were then kept over-night. After 
removing the supernatant liquids, 50 c. c, solutions ■ of normal NaCl, 
KCl, MgClj, CaClo were again introduced into the flasks as before and 
shaken again for about 6 hours. 

The suspensions were then filtered and washed with water until 
the concentration of chlorine ion in the filtrate was i x 10"*’“^ chlorine 
or less. The concentration of chlorine ion was tested electroraetri- 

cally icf. Bert, J. Agric. Sci., 1929, 91 , 533). 
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Otlier gel samples were also treated exactly in the same way as 
this one. 

The samples were dried to constant ^veiglit at 34°; moisture present 
in the samples was determined in each case and was taken into 
reconsklratioii in calculating the amount of ions adsorbed. 


Esiimaiiou of Na, K, Ca, Mg in the Saiuraied Samples, 

Each of the saturated substances was extracted with 
Sodium was estimated in the extracted solution gravimetrically by 
the magnesium uranyl acetate method as recommended by Kaliane 
(BulL Soc, chim. France^ 1930, 4). 

Potassium was estimated colorimeti'ically by precipitating it as 
potassium cliloroplatinate (Hill, /. Amer. Chevi, Soc., 1903, 23 , 990), 

Calcium was precipitated as Ca-oxalate and titrated with iV/ioo 
KMn04. An improvement in the technique was introduced by using 
frittered jena-glass filter and filtrating directly the precipitate adhering 
to the filter after washing with permanganate. 

Magnesium was estimated cQlorinietrically. It was separated as 
magnesium ammonium phosphate and the latter converted into 
pjiosphomolybdate which in turn was treated with the Iiydroquinone 
and carbonate-sulphite solution of Bell and Doisy (/. BioL Chem ., 1920, 
4 ^, 55) and the resulting colour matched against a standard. 

Blank estimations of Na. K, Ca, and Mg in very dilute solutions 
of their chloride gave the following limits of error: — ^Na, +2*5 %; 
K + Mg, ±5 °A; Ca, +3 %. 

A portion of the saturated samples was shaken with an excess of 
k saturated solution of magnesium nitrate for about 6 hours, filtered 
and washed several times with saturated magnesium nitrate solution. 
Chlorine was then estimated electrometrically (Bert, loc. cil.) in the 
filtrate. Absolutely pure magnesium nitrate was used in all these 
cases. 

In calculating amount of adsorption, the water of hydration was taken 
into consideration. In our experiments the materials after saturation 
with the diflerent salt solutions were washed until the CF-ioii concen- 
tration was less than The gels in the wet state never con- 

tained more than 66% water; on this basis the CF-ion in the water 
of hydration per gram of dried gel comes to about 2x10“®. 
From the data it will be observed that this amount is negligibly small 
compared with the amount of CF-ion fqund by exchange from the 
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different gels* Also the amount of cations as obtained by exchange is 
of the order of i x 10“"'^. Thus the amount of positive and negative ions 
in the water of hydration do not appreciably affect our results « 

Experimental results are given in Tables II to VI* 


TABL^IIa. 


Exchangeable cations. 



• S 

bfl ^ . 

-2^X1 <D 

* '*■* 0 

^ 3 

0 . 

■^X! 0) 
w 4 -> 0 


.5 

4 -» 

^ ±1 

> tf} 

a 

B ^ S 

CT-J ca 
(U 0 

t> . 

‘d 'u ^ 

•3 -si 
S'-sl 

•S . 

s 

“^1 

to 

1*^ 0 tfl 

^ s s 

fSR 

g 0 « 


. H:! ^ 
M C ca 
jf5 

g s ^ 


Si02 


AI2O3 


PegOs 

NaCl 

0*28 

i6‘86 

0*33 

23'94 

0*05 

8*61 

KCl 

0*09 

5*58 

0*09 

8-99 

0*07 

ii*i8 

CaCh 

0 ‘II 

■7*03 

0*07 

7-18 

0*12 

19*29 

MgCla 

0*31 

13*86 

0*05 

4‘94 

0*10 

16*27 


Table II 5. 

Samples used (i g.) are same as in Table I. 


iM 


*t3 

OJ 



o g 
. a 

bb ctj 
. (/) 

•a’S 

d y) 



. * S-J 

• OQ 

A5 

So 

^ 0 

• 9 

^ to 

( 1 > 

13 

C3 

Ol 

tm . 

"S g 

mJ 

"V 03 

X 

cu 

a> 

t> .Q 

.5 

1 3 
*3.2 

Mtfl 

w s 

*S 5=^ 

d 60 
"1 

§ 3 

X 0 

I'l 

II 

. . 4.* 

i 3 

X § 

o.y 
W g 




* 

a 

# ■ 


Mixture Mixture 


Mixture Mixture 



(I) 


(II) 


(HI) 


(TV) 

NaCl 

0*483 

0*37 

0*37 

0*25 

0*271 

0*18 

0*31 

0*13 

KCl 

0*38 

0*09 

0*13 

0*09 

0*19 

0*08 

0*13^ 

o’o 8 

CaClj 

0*15 

0*10 

0*15 

0*09 

0*35 

O’ll 

0*13 

0“I2 

MgCla 

0*33 

0*17 

o' 3 X 

0*13 

0*33 

0*16 

0*49 

0*13 


* Calculated from the law of addititive mixtures given in m. equiv. per g* of 
the substance. . \ 


8 
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Table Ilia. 





Exchangeable CV-ion. 



Saturated 

with. 

M. equiv./g. 

! of the sub- 

stance. 
m 

' s 

M. equiv./g. 

I mol. of the 

substance . 

M. equiv./g. 
of the sub- 
stance. 

> 

fcS^ 

■ P 

“ M. equiv./g. 
mol. of the 
substance. 

bl).iD 

‘S oj d 

lyjci 0 
cu -J-J 0 

y 0 to 

cu 

l> '■•J 

.JS ^ d 

0 cu 

y a g 

NaCl 

Nil 

Nil 0*06 &iS 

0*02 

3*43 

KCl 


„ o*o6 6*iS 

0’02 

3’43 

CaCl2 ,, 

„ 0*06 6*iS 

0*035 

5 ‘62 

MgCls „ 

„ o‘o6 6*18 

0*034 

5*44 



Table Illb. 




Samples used are same as in Table 1. 


Saturated with. 

M. equiv./g. of 
the substance. 

*Calc. value of 
anion exchange- 
able. 

M. equiv./g. of 
the substance. 

*CaIc. value of 
anion exchange- 
able. 

M. equiv./g of 
the substance. 

*CaIc. value of 
anion exchange- 
able. 

M. equiv./g. of 
the substance. 

*CaIc. value of 
anion exchange- 
able. 


Mixture (I) 

Mixture (D) Mixture (III). 

Mixture (IV) 

NaCl 

o’oo3o 1*09 

o'oi8 3*30 o’oo59 

2*25 

0*024 5*32 

KCl ■ 

0*0029 I '06 

0*010 2*00 0*0050 

I ‘90 

0*020 4*44 

CaClg 

0*0028 1*02 

o’or3 2*34 0*0063 

2*40 

0*017 3*82 

MgClg 

0*0028 I ‘02 

0*013 2*40 0*0055 

2*10 

0*023 5*05 


^ * Value of anion exchangeable per g, mol. of sesqnioxide, taking the sesqiii- 
sade as the only adsorbing material. 

Silica powder, 

3*30^7 gms, of the powder was suspended in 250 c.c. water (vSp. C: 1*5 x la"*® at 
30*). , . , , _ . ^ 

pK of suspension =5*6 (by Folien colorimeter) * 

-5*5 f>y qninhy drone electrode) 

Sp, C. of suspension at 31*5'' = 1*88 x 10“ ® mhos.' 
pM of supernatant liquid- 6*0 (by FoHen colorimeter) 

“ ■ • ~6*i (by quinhydfbne electrode). 

C. of supernatant liquid at 31'’- i'88x 10** « mhos. 
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Tabi,h 

Suspended silica gel. 


Dilution. 

pii by ciuinliy drone. pB. by colorimefer. 

vSp. conducty. x 10®, 

Pure 

4 ‘ 9 i 

4*8- 5*0 

4*489 

5 times 

5 ‘So 

5*6~5-S 

1*825 

10 

5-87 

5*6~5*S 

1*169 

20 

6*08 

5*8>-6*o 

0*956 



Table 


Dilution. 

Supernatant liquid of silica geL 
pK by qiiinhydrone. pB by colorimeter. Sp. conducty x iqS. 

Pure 

5 ‘41 

5*2-5'4 

4-489 

5 times 

6*00 

5 ‘8 — 6*0 

1-500 

10 

6'io 

6*0 — 6*2 

1*096 

20 

6' 10 

6*0 — 6*2 

o' 742 


Discussion. 

A portion of the silica gel purified by electrodialysis was kept in a 
flask. This was analysed after the experiments were finished (after 
a years) under the supervision of Prof. J. N. Mukherjee. The results 
will give an idea as to the purity of the gel prepared by us. This is 
of importance because the properties of colloidal precipitates are often 
dependent on the degree of purity as also on the method of precipita- 
tion. 

In Tables IV, V and VI are given the pu and conductivity of 
silica powder, suspended silica gel and the supernatant liquid of the 
gel. As pointed out by Mukherjee, The silica contained electrolytes 
which increased the specific conductivity of water from i *6 x 10 *“® to 
4*5 X When a chloride is titrated with an AgNOs solution, at 

the theoretical end-point the Cl-ion concentration becomes of the order 
of 1 X Electrodialysis was stopped when the Cl'-ion concentration 

in the gel and in the dialysate was of this order. Our gel, therefoie, 

|>H of conductivity water ~6'5 {by B.X.B.). Sp. conductivity of water « 
i*dxio*®. Measurements carried out at room temperature (31”— 32'’)- 
; Our best thanks are due to Mr. B. K. Mazumdar, M.Sc. for these ^ 
nations of Sp. conductivity and fu values. , ■ ‘ 
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contaiued, after electrodialysis, the colloidal ions and gegenions and a 
small quantity of electrolyte, HCl, as is evident from its conductivity . 

The possible anions on the sui-face of the silica gel are the hydro- 
xyl and silicate ions. Structurally it may be represented as 
foEows : — 


X (SiOg + yHgO) 
z HSiOg 
n OH" 


z 

n H-" 


The cations on the liquid side are only the equivalent amount of 
ions. Again on the surface of alumina and ferric hydroxide 
gels, there may be Al{OH)g', Al(OH)" and Al'" ions and B'elOlDg', 
Fe(OH)" and Be'" ions respectively, and also hydrogen ions. On the 
liquid side there are hydroxyl ions. Structurally : — 


X [Al(0H)s + yH 20 ], 


m A1(0H)2-'- 
n AUOH)"-’- 
p Ar** 
qH-' 


m(OH)- 
n 2(0H)- 
P 3 ( 0 H)- 
q(OH)- 


When excess of salt solution comes in contact with the silica gel 
the main possibilities are : — Primary adsorption of the anions of the 
salt on the surface, adsorption of equivalent amount of cations of the 
salt by electrical attraction, exchange of cations on the liquid side of 
the gel with those of the salt. Such adsorption and exchange process 
might _also occur in case of alumina and ferric hydroxide; had exchange 
adsorption been the only process occurring, one would expect the ad- 
sorption of cations of the salt on the surface of silica gel and displace- 
inent of equivalent amount of H''" ions out of the double layer into tlie 
liquid. 

Besides ion-exchange and ion-adsorption, contact with neutral 
salt solution may change the structure of the electrodialysed gel. We 
have noted that during the process of electrodialysis, the gels are 
flocculated and form a stiff mass on the anode side of the middle 
chamber. This material can be redispersed by vigorous' shaking. 
The nature of the gel is determined mainly by the cations in the 
outside layer. According to the Wiegner " If the cations present 
in soils are more highly hydrated as sodium and magnesium ions, the 
soE becomes converted into a dense impervious mass which on sus- 
pension in water subsides very slowly i.e., coagulates with difficulty ; 
■but .the more slightly hydrated ions the soE contains, as for, instance 
potasmum and calcium ions, the greater is its degree of coagulation. - 
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In our experiments, tlie electrodialysed gels were first saturated 
witli the chlorides of Na, K, Ca and Mg respectively, and the effect 
of leaching with pure water until the wash-liquid was free from CF- 
ion was studied. The cations retained by these well-washed gels 
were determined by ammonium chloride extraction as recommended 
by Mattson (/. Agric, Set,, 1926, 33 , 553) who showed that this process 
removed quantitatively the whole of the exchangeable bases and that the 
same amount was exchangeable by electrodialysis. Bradfield (Firsl 
Int Congress, Soil Sci,, 1928, 2 , 264) has also confirmed this view. 
Hence we can assume that all bases exchangeable under the condition 
of our experiment were removed by the NH4CI extraction. Again 
absorbability of anions has been shown by Mukherjee (/. Indian Client, 
Soc., 1924, 1 , 173) to be in the order NO3 >I >864 >CL So the 
Mg(N03)2 extraction in our experiments is expected to give all the 
exchangeable chlorine ions. 

It will be observed from Tables II and III that there is no stoichio- 
metric relationship between the exchangeable metal ions and chlorine 
ions. Silica yields by exchange considerable amount of cations but no 
CF-ions. Probably it does not adsorb any CF-ions which is due to the 
fact that " Silica has a strong capacity to absorb OH ions and to a 
much less extent other anions '' and that in presence of water, the 
surface is saturated with OH ions. 

Exchangeable CF ions per g. of alumina, as shown in Table III, 
is approximately the same and is independent of the metal ion which 
formed the chloride. Adsorption of CF-ions is mainly due to the 
replacement of OH ions (as was evident from a rise in pn of the 
washed liquid). The same also applies in the case of ferric oxide gel, 
where the exchangeable CF ion of the Na-saturated material is the 
same as that of the K-saturated material. Also the Ca and Mg-com- 
plexes again yield equivalent amounts of exchangeable CF ions. 

In the case of each of the silica sesquioxide mixtures the same 
amount of chlorine ions (shown in Table III) is obtained independent 
of the metal chloride used for exchange. Since silica does not adsorb 
Cl, this anion is evidently obtained from the sesquioxides present in 

the mixtures. This confirms the suggestion of Mattson {loc. ciL) that 
the adsorption of anions by soils is due to the presence of free sesqui- 
oxides in the soils. The data clearly show that the exchangeable quan- 
titles of anions increase with a decrease in the ratio of silica to sesquioxide 
as has been shown by Mattson for a wide range of soils. Columns (3, 5, 
7 and 9) of Table Jllh give the exchangeable CF-ions per g. moL taking 
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sesquioxicles as the active adsorbing material. Pure aliiiiiiiia yields 
iiiucli larger auiouiit of exchangeable chlorine ion than an equivalent 
of aluiiiiiia in a silicate mixture. This shows that the presence of 
silica ill the mixture has diminished the active adsorbing surface of 
alumina. This also holds good for the SiO2/Fe20;:5 mixtures. Fig*. 2^^ b 
show the effect of silica' on the amount of CF-ions obtained by ex- 
change from aluiiiiiia and ferric hydroxide, when present in different 
proportions. In the case of mixture IV, however, Na- 

and K“Saturated samples yield larger amounts of CF ions than the 
Na- and K-satiirated pure ferric hydroxide gel. Pleiice, silica at low 
percentage tends to increase the active adsorbing surface of the 
Na- and K-saturated ferric hydroxide gel. An explanation of such 
a peculiar behaviour has recently been put forward by Mattson {Soil 
Sci, 1935, 39 , 161), 

It is found that in pure alumina, the exchangeable amount of cations 
is in the order Na>K >Ca >Mg. In ferric hydroxide, however, the 
milli-equivalents of Ca and Mg are almost the same and are practically 
double the mllliequivalents of sodium or potassium per gram of 
the gel ; we may therefore infer that for i g. of the material there 
is a deffnite number of points on the surface to which an exchange- 
able ion of Ca, Mg, Na or K can get fixed. 


Fig. I (a). 




100 80 60 40 20 o 

.0 20 40 ^ 80 100, Fe203 



^ 100 80 60 i\o 20 o 

2 20 40 6<'> 80 loo 





loo 80 60 40 20 o 

O 20 40 ^ 80 100 


Gel composition. 

Cnrves 1-4 refer respectively to Na, K, Ca and Mg saturated, materials. 
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Cation exchange in case of silica sesquioxide gels is always greater 
than that calculated from the law of mixture, the maximum difference 
being observed in the case of magnesium saturated gel. This shows 
that e xchaiige of bases in soils is mainly regulated by the presence 
of silica. As a matter of fact the amount of exchangeable Na in 
one g. of pure silica gel is the same as that in i g. of silica-alumina 
mixed gel containing only 0*44 g. of silica. It is also remarkable 
that whereas the amount of exchangeable metal ion from pnre ferric 
hydroxide is small compared with silica, mixed gels of ferric oxide 
and silica yield more metal ions than pure silica itself. This indicates 
a great increase in the degree of dispersion of silica gel when precipi- 
tated with ferric hydroxide. Such is also the case with Si02/Al203 
mixtures. Fig. la and h show the relation between the composition of 
gels and exchangeable cation. It may be noted here that the amounts 
of exchangeable ions in these artificial gels are of the same order 
of magnitude as are noticed in the clay fractions of soils. 

Our best thanks are due to Prof. J. C. Ghosh for suggesting this 
work and his continued interest and advice- 

Cfiemical Laboratory, 

Dacca University. Received January 25, xgs6, 


A Note on the Constitution of the Reduction Product of 
Trichloromethyiparaconic Acid. 

By (Tate) A. N. Meldxum and R, D. Kotwal. 

The reduction of trichloromethylparaconic acid ( 1 ) has been studied 
byPhttigaiid Miller (Ber., 1887, 20, 3181; Anna! en, iSSgy 43) 
and Meyex'S (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1902, 2^,525). They assign the 
formula (II) to the reduction product. 

While studying the condensation of chloral with various acids, the 
present authors had occasion to prepare trichloromethylparaconic acid 
and reduce it. As a result of their work they consider the reduction 
product is a dibasic acid as represented in formula (III) and has not 
the structure (II) given by Fittig and Miller. This has been proved 
(a), by preparing from the reduction product diesters (IV and IVa|, 
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anhydride (V)^ diacid chloride (VI) j dianilide (VII) and di-i^-toluidide 
(VIII)^ (b) by reducing the ethyl ester (IX) and anilide (X) of 
triciiloroparacoiiic acid to produce respectively the acid ester (XI) and 
acid anilide (XII) which give the diester (IV) and diaiiilide (VII)j, and 
(c) by preparing tricarballyic acid (XIII) by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid which converts the CH2CHCI9 group to CH^COOH 
group (Meldrum and Vaidyanathan, Proc. Indian Acad, Sci.^ i935s 

1 , 510)* 


ExPEHIMBNTAn. 

Buiane-^ ^-dichloro-afl dicarboxylic acid (III), the reduction product 
under discussion, was prepared according to Fittig and Miller (loc, cii,), 
(Found: Equiv., 107*6. Calc, for dibasic acid, 107*5). 

The methyl ester (IVa) is a colourless oil. b. p. 135^/11 mm, 
(Found : Cl, 29*0. C8H12O4CI2 requires Cl, 29*2 per cent). 

The ethyl ester (IV) is a sweet smelling oil, b.p. 215^/50 mm. 
(Found: Cl, 26*7. CioHi604Cl2 requires Cl, 26*9 per cent). 

The annydride (V). — ^^^fhe product (III){5g.) was treated witli 
thionyl chloride (7g.) at 65° for 4 hours and the excess of thionyl 
chloride was removed at 95®. The residue after being dried on a 
porous plate was crystallised from petroleum ether in shining plates, 
m.p. 76°-77®. (Found: Cl, 36*1. C6H6O3CI2 requires Cl, 36*0 
per cent). 

The crude acid chloride (VI) was obtained by heating the reduction 
product (5 g.) with PCl5(iog.) and after cooling pouring into petroleum 
ether, the precipitated anhydride was removed and the residue 
distilled, b.p. 123^/5 mm. 

The anilide (Vll), obtained from the acid chloride (VI) in petrol 
ether, crystallised from dilute acetic acid in needles, m.p. i76®'"77'\ 
(Found: Ci, 19*4. C18H18O2N2CI2 requires Ci, 19*7 per cent). 

The p-toluidide (VIII) crystallised from dilute acetic acid, m.p. 
20Q‘■■‘-IO^ (Found: Ci, i8‘o. C20H22O2X2CI2 requires Cl, 18*0 

per cent). 

TricarballyUc acid (XIII).— The reduction product (III) (log.) was 
txeated with concentrated sulphuric acid (20 c.c., 95 %) at 100” for 3 hours 
and the liquid poured on ice and neutralised with lead carbonate. The 
filtrate was twice extracted with ether to remove unchanged reduction 
product and the aqueous solution concentrated, filtered and cooled. 
The resulting precipitate was crystallised from hot water, m.p. 165®, 
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(recorded 165°). The anhydfide melts at (recorded 132°) 

and the anilide melts at 262*^-64° (recorded 252®). 


Derivatives of TricMor omethylpara conic acid (I). 

The methyl esiei (IXa) ciystallised from methyl alcohol, ni.p. 77^, 
(Found: Cl, 40-7. C7H7O4CI3 requires Cl, 40*7 per cent). 

The ethyl ester (IX) is a colourless sweet smelling oil, b.p. /lo 
mill. (B'omid: Cl, 38*5. CsH^O^Cis requires Cl, 38-6 per cent). 

The anilide (X) crystallised from dilute acetic acid in liglit shining- 
plates, m.p. i 65°-66®. (Found: Cl, 32*7. Ci 2H1 0^;^ NCI 3 requires Cl, 
33*0 per cent). 

^The p4oliiidide (Xa) crystallised from dilute alcohol in thin while 
plates, in. p. 173^-74°. (Found: Cl, 31*8. C j 3H 1 2C3N Chj recfnires 
Cl, 31-6 per cent). 

The ethyl hydrogen ester (XI). — (IX) was reduced with zinc and 
acetic acidasusual, b.p. igo^/aomm. (Found: Cl, 29-0. C^H] 2C^Cl2 
requires Cl, 29*2 per cent). 

The acid anilide (XII), obtained by the reduction of (X) with zinc 
and acetic acid, crystallised from chloroform, m.p. i2i''-22°. (B'ouiid: 
Cl, 24"7. Equiv., 289-2. C^H i sOaNCLj requires Cl, 24*4 per cent. 
Equiv., 290*1). 


ROYAt iNSTiriTTE OF SCIENCE, 
Bombay. 


Received Noveiuber 7, 1935. 



^ Themo-ageing ’ of Colloids. Part I. 
Yariation of-Refraatiiity. 

By vShridiiar Sarvottam Joshi and P. V, Jagannatha Rao. 

W ox'k of a nitniber of investigators would appear to show that a 
freshly prepared colloid does not represent an equilibrium condition 
between the micelles and the dispersion medium. Usually, the Vis'- 
cosity and the flocculation value, for example, in the case of fresh sols 
diminish and become stationary on allowing to stand. The corres- 
ponding’ viscosity (that is, after allowing td stand) and in numerous 
cases, the conductivity vary in the opposite sense. Surface tension 
also changes, though not always in the same direction. These arc the 
principal facts observed during the ^ ageing ' of colloids. The 
interesting work of Davies (/. Phys. Chem*, 1929, 33 , 274) indicates 
that temperature might be an important factor in this process. It is 
extremely likely that the nature and the size of the particles change 
presumably comparably to what is produced in coagulations. In the 
results published elsewhere in this Journal, it has been found that 
/X, the refractive index of a colloid, changes sensibly during coagulation. 
Corresponding data, distinctive of the influence of ^ ageing 'on /x, are 
not available in the literature of the subject. The scope of the follow- 
ing experiments has been rCvStrictcd to changes in /x due to ' thermo- 
ageing’, that is, when the colloid was allowed to stand at moderately 
high temperatures for definite periods. Corresponding results for 
' ageing ' at ordinary temi)cratures, now in the course of compilation 
in these laboratories, will be communicated shortly. 

E N P K R I M E N t A n - 

Colloidal solutions of arsenious and antimony sulphides (Joshi and 
Prabhu, J. Indian Chem, Soc., 1931. 8, ii, 337), manganese dioxide 
and ferric oxide (Joshi and Eab ibid., 1933, 10 , 61; Joshi and Nan- 
jappa, ibid,, 1933. 10. 599) ^^ere prepared and their colloid contents 
estimated as described previously {loc, cit,) in this series. 

Cadiiiiiiin sulphide sol was prepared by adding drop by drop con- 
centrated ammonia to a 10 per cent, solution of cadniimn sulphate, 
nntil the precipitate i;)roduced just dissolved. On saturating this with 
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lij^drogeii siilpliide, a heavy precipitate and a yellow superiiataiit solu- 
tion were obtained, 'wliich were allowed to stand overJiiglit. The clear 
solution was then decanted off and the excess of hydrogen vSitlpliide 
expelled by prolong'cd wanning. The sol was then stocked in a well 
cleaned jeiia bottle, and its colloid content estimated by evaporating to 
dryness a suitable known volume of the sol and weighing the residue 
accurately. 

Colloid sulphur was pre|)ared 1 )y mixing carefully saturated 
solutions of hydrogen sulphide and sulpluir dioxide. Tlie excess 
of either of the dissolved gOvSes was first driven out l)y g'ciitle warm- 
ing; the process was completed by leading a current of pure hydrogen 
through the colloid. Its content was estimated as in the case of 
colloid cadmium sulphide. Mercury sulphide sol was olhained from 
aqueous mercury c^^anide by a method similar to that followed wdlli 
colloid arsenious sulphide. Its colloid content was estimated approxi- 
mately as in the last case* 

Cupric oxide sol was prepared by Bredig’s method wuth some 
modifications. Two stout rods of pure coi)pcr were used as electrodes, 
and the colloid obtained by intermittent sparking. A regularity in 
the frequency of this process, which was found essential in giving a 
stable sol with a iiniforni dispersion of the colloid material, was secur- 
ed by mounting one of the electrodes on a firm and flexible support 
which vibrated by contact with the axle of a motor kept running at a 
uniform speed. The voltage between the electrodes was about 70 and 
the current about 4 amps. A very considerable amount of heat w^as 
produced, which had an instabilising action on the colloid. This was 
reduced to a niiniinuin by cooling with a rapid stream of water. The 
colloid content was estimated by the iodometric estimation of copper 
ill a known amount of the sol. 

The aluminium hydroxide sol was prepared by the hydrolysis of a 
dilute solution of aluminium acetate and subsequent removal of acetic 
acid by careful heating as recommended by Crum (Annalcn^ 1854, 89 , 
156). The colloid content was obtained by the gravimetiic estimation 
of aluminium trioxide fr#ra a known amount of the sol when treated 
with dilute ammonia. 

Colloid thorium hydroxide was prepared by first forming a 
suspension of the hydroxide by treating aqueous tliorium nitrate 
with an excess of ammonia. This was then heated nearly to 
the boiling point, and maintained in this condition for about seven 
hours with intermittent additions of small quantities of dilutq 
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hydrochloric acid. The resulting fine opalescent sol was then purified 
by dialysis. 

The vaiiadic acid sol was prepared by first making a paste 
of a finely powdered sample of the acid with distilled water. It was 
then taken up with more water in successive small additions and 
finally filtered through a double filter paper. The colloid content was 
estimated as in the case of the sulphur sol*. 

In preparing the copper ferrocyanide sob solutions of about i % 
copper sulphate and about o*i % potassium ferrocyanide were mixed 
carefully. The resulting sol which was of a clear brown colour showed 
incipient coagulation af cer about a couple of days on standing. The 
refractive index measurements were, therefore, made with a fresh 
sample. It contained traces of potassium sulphate as an electrolytic 
iiiipiirity produced during the colloid formation. The colloid content 
was estimated after first removing the c\mnide, acidifying with acetic 
acid and estimating the copper present iodometrically. 

To a cold and freshly prepared solution of about 0*2 g of 
potassium ferrocyanide in 200 c.c. of water, small amounts from a 
solution of 0*04 g. of ferric chloride in 200 c.c. Water were added 
with continuous stirring. The resulting sol of Prussian blue was 
found to be stable for at least two months. Its colloid content 
was estimated by an iodonietric determination of its iron content 
as described in the previous case. 

Colloid selenium was prepared \yy reducing with a current of 
sulphur dioxide, a solution containing about 0*25 g, of selenium 
dioxide dissolved hi about 200 c.c. of warm water. The excess of 
sulphur dioxide was driven out completely by a careful and prolonged 
warming. The .strength of the sol was obtained by the coagulation 
of a known volume of the sol. 

Zsigmondy’s method (c/. Von Weimarn, Kolloid Z., 1923, 33 , 
Si) was used for |)reparing colloidal silver, iV/200-solutioii of 
silver nitrate was wanned gently with the requisite proportion 
of alkaline formaldehyde in dark. In estimating the colloid 
content, a known amount of sol is taken and dissolved by 
addition of concentrated nitric acid. To this was then added 
dilute hydrochloric acid, which precipitated silver chloride. This 
was filtered, waslied, dried, weighed, and the corresponding 
amount of silver suspended in the sol calculated. Essentially 
the same method was used in preparing the gold sol from gold 
chloride. A clear and a very stable red sol was obtained* The 
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colloid content was estimated approximately by a .gravimetric 
estimation of metallic gold fiom a known amount of tlie colloid. 

Colloid silver cliloride was prepared by adding very slowly and 
carefully from A'/xoo-potassium cliloride solution to iV/ioo-silvcr 
nitrate. The resulting sol was tlien dialysed for alioiit 72 hours 
until free from the electrolytes. The colloid was stocked in a 
jeiia container and screened from light throughout the work, I'lie 
colloid content was estimated by a gravimetric estimation of silver 
chloride by coagulating a known amount of the soL 

The fAl and fish oil = 1*4650, i 4S02, respectively at 30°) 

eiimlsions were prepared by the precipitation method (c/, Joslii, 
KoUold Z,, 1923, 3 i, 197)' About one c. c. of each of these oils 
was dissolved in a few c. c. of absolute alcohol. This was then 

poured in about a litre of 'Awice distilled water which was kept 

boiling hot, and the mixture vigorously shaken. Excess of alcohol 
was removed by boiling off carefully. The emulsion was then 

filtered using a double filter paper of close texture and w^as found 
to be quite stable. 

The refractive index measurements were first made at 30° with a 
Pulfricli refractometer in a manner and with precautions as described 
elsewhere in this Journal {1936, 13 , 141). A definite volume of the 
colloid was then ^ thermo-aged * by boiling slowly and carefully 
under’ reflux condenser for 2I hours on a free flame in the majority 
of cases. It was then allowed to cool. The loss by evaporation 
of water during this period was found to be only about 0*5 c\ c., 
which was made up by adding the necessary amount of water. It 
was observed, in the case of arsenious sulphide, cupric oxide, silver, 
silver chloride and the oil suspensiods, that the boiling had a floccula- 
ting effect. Ill these cases the sols were ‘ thenno-aged ' by merely 
heating on a water-bath for the above i>eriocl. Refractive index 
in all the cases was redetermined at 30'\ Every observation was 
repeated at least twice using different samples of the colloid and 
fully reproducible results were obtained. The concentration of the 
colloid was varied at least by half in every case. These results arc 
given in the tables. 

TaUm I. 


Colloid. 

Colloid content. 

P-i before 

Mg after 

Change 

in 

heating. 

heating. 

Mercuric sulphide 

0-3 g./ litre 
0*2 

1-33214 

1-33214 

1-33221 

1*33221 

0*00007 

0*00007 

Axitlmocy sulphide 

2*1 

1-33214 

I -33221 

0*00007 


1*05 

1*33206 

1*33214 

O'OOOOS 
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Table I (coutd.). 


Colloids Colloid content. 

,ui before 
heating. 

iU2 after 
heating. 

Change 

in 

Arsenious sulphide 

6-6 g./ litre. 

1*33487 

1-33495 

0*00008 

1-8 

1*33260 

1*33268 

0*00008 

Cadminm sulphide 

2*2 

1*33206 

1*33214 

O'OOOOS 

I-I 

1-33206 

1*33214 

O'OOOOS 

Sulphur hydrosol 

0*15 

1*33175 

1*33183 

O'OOOOS 

Manganese dioxide 

2*50 

1-33214 

1*33221 

0*000137 


1*25 

1-33214 

1*33221 

0*00007 

Cupric oxide 

0*85 

1-33260 

1*33268 

o*ooooS 

0*30 

1-33198 

1*33206 

0*00008 

Ferric hydroxide 

1*2 

1-33268 

1*33276 

0*00008 

0*9 

1-33268 

1-33276 

O’OOOOS 

Aluminiuni hydroxide 

1*2 

1*33299 

1-33307 

o*oooo8 

0*8 

1*33291 

1*33299 

0*00008 


0*3 

1-33284 

1*33299 

0*00015 

Thorium hydroxide 

5 

1*33206 

1*33214 

0*00008 


2*5 

1-33198 

1*33214 

0*00016 


I ‘25 

1-33191 

1*33206 

0*00015 

Vanadic acid 

I'l 

1*33214 

1-33221 

0*00007 


0*5 

1-33206 

1*33214 

o-ooooS 


0*37 

1-33206 

1*33214 

o-oooo8 

Prussian blue 

3-0 (as F^e) 

1*33487 

1*33495 

0 *00008 


0-6 (as Fe) 

1-33291 

1*33299 

0*00008 

Copper ferrocyaiiide 

0*4 (as Cu) 

1-33260 

1*33268 

o-ooooS 

0*2 (as Cu) 

1*33260 

1*33268 

0’00oo8 

Selenium 

0*8 

1*33214 

1*33221 

0*00007 


0*6 

1*33214 

1*43221 

0-00007 

Silver hydrosol 

0*3 

1-33206 

1*33214 

O’OOOoS 

0*15 

1*33^98 

1-33206 

o*oooo8 

Gold hydrosol 


1*33214 

1-33221 

0*00007 



1-33206 

1-44214 

0 *00008 

Silver chloride 

1*25 

x-33260 

1*33268 

o*ooooB 


1*0 

1*33253 

1*33260 

0-00007 


075 

X *33245 

1*33253 

o*oooo8 


0*5 

1*33328 

x *33253 

0*00015 

Til oil emulsion 

C 

1-331S4 

1-33191 

0*00007 


C/2 

1-33184 

1*33191 

0*00007 

Fish oil emulsion 

Cl 

1-33198 

1*33206 

0*00008 

C1/2 

1*33198 

1*33206 

o*ooooS 
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Discussion. 

Since sols were ^ tliermo-ageci ’ by boiling's except when this 
produced a sensible iiistabiiisatioii of the colloids it would ai)pcar 
that at least two factors are involved, (i) a pure temperature 
effect, which is probably mainly fundamental to ^ tlierino-ageiiig ' 
and (ii) accessory mechanical effects such as the breaking ■ of the 
air-liquid interface, convection currents, etc., attendant upon ebulli- 
tioiu On the whole, these latter would appear to be analogous to 
the possible influence of shaking, stirring etc., on the coagulation 
of colloids (Siiiolucliowsld, Z. physikal, Chem., 1917, 92 , 155, ct 
al ; Fretiiidiicli and Basil, ihid., 1925, 118, 203 ; Freundiicli and 
Krocli, ibid., i92<S, 129, 36S ; Freundiicli, ^Colloid and Capillary 
Chemistry,' 1926, p. 439 ; Joshi and Narayan, J, Indian Cheni. Soc. 
Ray Coimii, VoL, 1933, pp. 41^ — 52 ; Joshi and Iyengar, J. Indian 
Chevi, Soc., 1934, 11, 573). On general grounds, one would 
anticipate that stirring would accelerate coagulation, presumably 
chiefly by increasing the frequency of micellar collisions. A review 
of the literature (Tufe siipm) shows, however, that this anticipation 
is not alwaws realised in practice. Works of Freundiicli and co-workers 
(lor. fh. ) and of Joshi and Iyengar (loo. oil.) show that the accelera- 
ting influence of stirring obtains only when it is vigorous and 
at moderate and higher concentrations of coagulating electrolytes. 
As regards these effects in the absence of any coagulating electrolytes, 
no data appear to exist in the literature. 

The foregoing results show that in every one of the 42 cases of 
the nineteen sols examined, /q the refractive index of the colloid is 
increased semsibly as a result of ' thermo-ageing h This suggests 
the production of a common change so as to vary fx in the same 
sense in all the cases. A diminution of the particle-size due to 
thermo-ageing would appear to be a simple and plausible explanation 
of this pheiioiiieiioii on general grounds. The refractivity of a 
colloidal solution depends upon the total length of the optical path 
wdiicli a given beam of light traverses while passing through the 
system. This would depend upon the refractive index of the colloid 
material, that of the continuous medium, the size (presumably the 
shape), the electrical charge of the particles and their ionic atmos- 
phere. Of this, no general theory is available in the literature. 
Working out of particular consequences in relation to observed facts 
and the assumptions implied in the derivation would appear to be 
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both legitimate and suggestive of further work. An increased 
dispersion of the colloid, that is, a diminution of the particle-size, 
for example, would increase the proportion of the colloid matter 
ill the optical path ; it would, therefore, bring /i nearer to that 
characteristic of the dispersed phase, that is, increase it, since the 
refractive index of any of the suspended materials is greater than 
that of the dispersion medium (/10 for water — 1’33204 at 30''). 
The observed influence on /x of ^ thermo-ageing ’ is in agreement 
with this deduction. It is to be anticipated that a main result of 
the diminution of the micellar size wdll be an increase in the corres- 
ponding charge and therefore, the stability of the colloid. In this 
connection it is interesting to point out some of the results of Davies 
{loc, cit.) on the electrolytic coagulation of gold sols, which had been 
subjected previously to ^ thenno-ageing He observed that when 
the sol was ^ tliernio-aged ’ for moderate periods and then mixed with 
electrolytes, the coagulation velocity diminished with the duration of 
* thermo-ageing ' which shows that the stability of the sol increased 
during the process. The reverse effect was also observed when 
' thermo-ageing ' was prolonged. This is to be expected since the 
frequency and intensity of collisions increase with temperature, which 
favour micellar coalescence. It must, however, be pointed out that 
the above considerations regarding the dependence of fx on the only 
factor treated, nfa-, the particle-size are not without limitations of 
applicability. It has been found for example in the data for during 
coagulations reported elsew^here in this Journal {loc^ cit.) that while 
in the majority of the coagulations studied, /x diminished during the 
change, sufficiently numerous cases have been observed {ihid») show- 
ing just the reverse effect. Furthermore, the diminution of the 
coagulation rate at any rate in some cases of the therm o-aged sols 
examined by Davies {loc. cit.) might not inconceivably be due to 
reduction in the number of micells in unit volume, which might be 
brought about by an increase in the average particle-size due to coa- 
lescence during ^ thermo-ageing In the absence of a comprehensive 
general theory of the refractivity of a colloid in terms of the relevant 
factors mentioned already, which can correlate these results, accumu- 
lation of more experimental data for /x under diverse conditions of 
micellar behaviour is the principal need of the present phase of the 
developenient of the subject. 

Chemical Laboratories, 

Benares Hindu ITniversitv, Rcccdved December 12, 193^. 
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Experiments on Resolution of Co-ordinated Inorganic 
Compounds into Optical Isomers. Co-ordinated 
Cadmium Compounds with Recemic and 
Active Propylenediamine. 

By Paischanan Neogi and Kanai Lai. Mandae. 

Ill continuation of our work on the complex trietliylenedianiiiie 
salts of cadmium (Neogi and Mukherjee, /. Indian Chem> Soc,, 1934, 
11 5 225) stable complex tripropylene diamine salts of cadmium have 
now been prepared with the three varieties of propylenediamine 
(d-, I and r). Attempts to resolve the racemic compounds have so far 
been misuccessfuL 

Regarding the complex coiiipoiiiids of cadmium with d- and I- 
pi'opyleiiediamine, l-propylenediamine gave l-compounds and d-propy- 
leiiediamine gave d-compounds, and the properties are similar to those 
of the racemic varieties. Tsclmgaeff and SokololT (Bcr., 1907, iO, 3461; 
Ber,, 1909, 42 , 55), however, obtained Pt, Pd and Ni compounds 
with opposite rotations with the two varieties of active propylene- 
diamine. They themselves offered no explanation excepting the 
possibility of compounds with ring structure. It is, however, just 
possible that something in the nature of Walden inversion might have 
taken place. 


Experiment A n. 

Cadmium Trii>ropylencdiainine Chloride was obtained by adding 
propylenediamine (10 g.) in small quantities to a well-cooled solution 
of cadmium chloride (8 g.) in water (10 g.). The clear solution 
deposited crystals on keeping in a vacuum desiccator. It crystallised 
from alcohol as white crystals, which are very soluble in water. 
[Found ; N, 20*6; Cd, 27*6. (Cd pns) Clg requires N, 2071; Cd 2774 
percent]. 

Cadmium Tripropylenedianiine Bromide was precipitated from a. 
concentrated solution of cadmium tripropylenedianiine chloride, by 
adding a solution of potassium bromide. It crystallised from alcohol 
as white crystals. It is less soluble in water than the chloride^ 
[Found : N, 16*85 i Cd 22 * 53 . (Cd pn^lBr^ requires N, 16*98 ; 
Cd, 2275 pet cent]. 
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Cadmium Tripropylenedmmine Iodide was precipitated by adding a 
saturated solution of potassium iodide to . a concentrated solution of 
cadmimii tripropylenediamine chloride. It crystallised from alcohol 
as white crystals soluble in acetone. [Found : N, 14*10; Cd, ig-od. 
(Cd pns) I 2 requires N, 14*27; Cd^ 19*1 per cent]. 

Cadmium Tripropylenediamine Thiocyanate ^ prepared by the action 
of potassium thiocyanate on the chloride, crystallised from alcohol. 
[Found: N, 18*45 ; Cd, 24 * 79 . (Cd pus) (CNSls requires NT, 18*64 ^ 
Cd, 25*0 per cent]. 

Cadmium Tripropylenediamine Camphor Nitronaie, — To a solution 
of cadmium tripropylenediamine chloride (5 g.) in water (10 c.c.) was 
added 5 g. of sodio d~camphor nitronate, dissolved in 20 c.c, of water 
and the mixture well shaken. The solution was .then subjected to 
fractional crystallisation in vacuum. The first fraction was recrystal- 
lised from water as very light needles. [Found : N, 14*88; Cd, 14*5; 

4*7. (Cdpns) (CioHi 403N)2, 2H2O requires N, 14*7; Cd, 
14-75: H2O, 4-72 per cent]. 

[a]*B of this substance in a dcm. tube with 5% solution was found 
to be +195®. The second fraction gave [a]:^ == + 189° and the third 
gave [a]i?=+i85®. 

To a saturated solution of 3 g. of this substance, moderately dilute 
hydrochloric acid was added drop by drop and shaken till all the nitro- 
camplior had precipitated out which was filtered. To the filtrate 
excess of acetone was added whereby a small quantity of perfectly 
white tripropylenediamine cadmium chloride was precipitated which 
was allowed to settle. The supernatant liquid was then decanted off 
and the precipitate washed several times with acetone to remove all 
traces of the acid and any free nitrocamphor. It was then" dissolved 
and examined in a polarimeter. The solution was found to be 
inactive. To a concentrated solution of the nitronate, a saturated 
solution of potassium bromide was added whereby the complex 
bromide was precipitated. After washing it first with a saturated 
solution of potassium bromide and then with water it was examined in 
a polarimeter. The solution was found to be inactive. Saturated 
solutions of potassium iodide and thiocyanate also precipitated the 
complex iodide and the thiocyanate respectively from the nitronate but 
these were also found to l^e inactive in water and acetone solutions. 

Cadmium Tripropylenediamine Camphor Sulphonate was obtained 
by adding a solution of the silver salt of d!-camphor sulphonic acid to 

2 
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a solution of 5 g\ of cadmium tripropylenediamiiic chloride^ The 
solution was filtered and evaporated in vacuum and fractionally crystal- 
lised^ and the crystallised fractions gave a constant nitrogen content, 
[Found : 10*26; Cd, 15*21; H2O, 1*94- (Cd piig) (C|oH|5()4S)2s 

HoO requires N, lo-og; Cd, 13*5; H^O, 2-16 per cent]. 

The values of in a dcm. tube for all these fractions were 
+ 23*5®, On acidifying a concentrated solution of any of these frac- 
tions with dilute HCl and adding excess of acetone, tripropylene- 

diamine cadmium chloride was precipitated which -was found to be 
inactive. 

Cadniiuin Tripropyl encdiainine Brornocainphof Sulphonate , — To a 
solution of cadmium tripropylenediamiiic chloride (5 g.), a solution of 
the silver salt of d-bromocamphor sulplionic acid was added gradually 
till addition of one drop more caused no further precipitate. The 
solution was filtered, and the filtrate evaporated in vacuum and frac- 
tionally crystallised. All these recrystallised fractions gave the 
same nitrogen content, [Found : N, 8*2 ; Cd, 10*52 ; H2O, 8*6 
(Cd piia Ci()Hi4BrS04)o, 5H2O requires N, 8*04; Cd, 10*77 I 
H2O, 8*8 per cent]. 

Each of these fractions showed [a] in a dcm, tube = +66°, On 
acidifying concentrated solutions of these fractions wfith dilute HCl 
and adding acetone in excess, the complex cadmium chloride was 
precipitated which was found to be inactive. 

Cadmium Tripropyl cnediamine Tartrate. — A concentrated solution 
of cadmium tripropyleiiediamine chloride (5 g.) was triturated with 
4*5 g- of silver tartrate. The residue of silver chloride was repeatedly 
extracted with hot water and the extract evaporated in vacuum and 
various fractions were thus obtained and all on recrystalHsation gave a 
constant nitrogen content. [Found : N, 15*82; Cd, 20*7; H2OS 10-31. 
(Cd pn,^) C4H4OC, 31120 requires N, 15*66 ; Cd, 21*0 ; HgO, lo-i per 
cent.]. Each of these fractions showed [a] i>* in a dcm. tube — + 27*5°, 
The tartrate was converted into the corresponding chloride by means 
of barium chloride but in each case the resulting solution was inactive. 

The compounds with d- and 1 -propylenediamine have been prepared 
in the same way as the racemic compounds. 

Cadmium hTriproPylenedwnine Chloride was obtained by com- 
bining I-propylenediamine prepared from r-propylenediamine (cf. 
Baumann, Ber., 1895, 28 , 1179; Tschugaeff, ibid., 1907, 40 , 3461; 1909, 
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^2, 55) with cadmium chloride. Ten per cent, solution in water gave 
[«]i>=37'’5 [M] = -ii° 5 . [P'ound ; N, 20-95; Cd, 27-45. Calc. N, 
20-71; Cd, 27-74 per cent]. 

Cadmium l-tripfopyleftediamme Bromide was prepared as in the 
case of the r- variety. Ten per cent, solution of the bromide gave 
— 25^8 and [M] = i 27®5. (Found: N, 16-90 ; Cd. 22*60. Calc. 
N, i6-q 8; Cdj 22*75 cent]. 

Cadmium PTripropylenediamine Iodide was prepared in the same 
way as the inactive varieties. Ten per cent, solution gave [a] i? = 26®, 
[M] — 153°. [Found : N, 14*41 ; Cd, 18*7. Calc. N, 14*27; Cd, ig-i 
per cent]. 

Cadmium PTripropyienediamine Thiocyanate, — 10% solution gave 
[a] ^3,® = 23*5. [M] = io6'^. (Found: N, 18*77; 'Cd, 24*78; Calc. N, 18*64; 
Cd, 25*0 per cent.). 

Cadmium d-Tripropylenc diamine Chloride, prepared from cadmium 
chloride and d-tripropylenediamiiie (prepared from the r-variety, c/.., 
Baumann, loc, cit, ; Tschugaeff, loc, cit,). 10% solution gave 
[a]y = +26®, [M] = io 5®. (Found : N, 20*58 ; Cd, 27*53* Calc. N, 
20*71; Cd, 27*74 cent). 

Cadmium d-Propylenediamine Bromide, — 10% solution gave [a] =2 
4*26*5®; [M] = +131®. (Found : N, 17*2; Cd, 22*5; Calc. N, 16*98 ; 
Cd, 22*75 PCJ^ cent.). 

Cadmium d-Pfopylenediaviine Iodide. — 10% solution of the iodide 
gave [q-]i?== + 25® ; [M]=+i 47®. (Found : N, 14*39 i Cd, 18*82. 
Calc. N, 14*27; Cd, 19*1 per cent). 

Cadmium d-Pfopylenediamine Thiocyanale ^ — [<^] '» = + 24*7*^; [M] 
(Found : N, 18*85; Cd, 25*08. Calc. N, 18*64; Cd, 25*0 

per cent). 

Chkmicai. Laboratory, 

I’RKSIDENCY CoUEGIi, 

Calcutta. Received December 18 , i935» 



Condensation of 3- and 4-Nitrophthalic Anhydrides 
with Phenol and Anisole. 


By P. C. Mitter and Phanindra Nath Dutt, 


■ Of the various methods available for the synthesis of hydroxy- 
anthraqiiinones, the condensation of nitrophthalic anhydrides with 
phenols and phenol ethers and the subsequent conversion ofdlie 
resulting nitrobenzoylbeiizoic acids into amino- and hydroxybeiizoyl” 
benzoic acids followed by ring-closing, is one of the most fruitfiiL 

When phthalic anhydride condenses with phenols, the condensation 
takes place in such a way that the hydroxyl groups preferably take up 
the orUiO’posltion with respect to the CO-group, though the 'para- 
linking also takes place to a limited extent. With phenolic ethers, 
however, linking is invariably in the i?ara-positioii with respect to the 
alkyloxy group. In the case of nitrophthalic anhydrides a further 
complication is introduced by the presence of the nitro group, which 
exerts its own orienting influence. The present study was undertaken 
to ascertain the effect of such influence. 

The following table gives the results of the condensation of 3- and 
4-nitrophthalic anhydrides with benzene and toluene as determined by 
previous workers. 

Components reacting. Products obtained. Authors and reference., 


/CO 

(3 + 


^^2 -CO 

/^/ 


\ 

0 + 

\ / 

^CO 




NOo 


/^/ 


CO 






COail 


\/ 


Rainer, Monatsck,, 
1908, 29, 178. 



CO2H 


Mitter and Sircar, 
7. Indian Chcni. Soc.^ 
1930. 7, 619. 


NOj 






xy 


'Me 


CO2H 


NO2 




xy 


Me 


CO2H 


ibid. 


Mitter and Goswami, 
/. Indian Chem. Soc,^ 
686 . 
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It would appear from the above that in the case of condensations 
with hydrocarbons, the CO-group nearer to the iiitro group is more 
reactive than the other. The second component exerts' little influence. 
Its influence becomes more marked, however, when the hydrocarbons 
are replaced by molecules having reactive groupings. 

The following results have been obtained by previous workers in 
the condensations of 3- and 4-nitrophthalic anhydrides with phenols. 

Components reacting. Products obtained. Authors and reference. 




Rder and Widmer, 
Hclv. Chim, Acta, 1922, 

5, 3. 


and 




NO2 CO2H 




and 

NO2 


/ 

\ 



CO3H 


It may be observed that in the case of condensation with 3-nitro- 
phthalic anhydride, the quantity of the second isomer is very small in 
comparison with that of the first one. 

' 3-ISFitrophthalie anhydride condenses with phenol in presence of 
aluminium chloride at 110-20^ under the conditions employed by Eder 
and Widmer (loc* cit,} to give only one product, which may be one of 
the following four 





NOg CO2H NO2 CO2H 

(III) , (IV) 


To deteniiiiie the actual constitution, the iiitro-acid is reduced to 
the corresponding amino-acid and then converted to the corresponding 
dihydroxy-acid by diazotisation. On heating with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and boric acid at the tempei'ature of boiling water, the 
latter gave a diliydroxyanthraquinone identical with chrysazine. The 
constitution of the nitro-acid niust therefore be (I). 

Curiously enough, 4-nitrophthalic anhydride could not be 
condensed with phenol under any condition. 

3-Nitrophtlialic anhydride condenses readily with anisole with the 
formation of two products (V) and (VI), the former predominating. 




The constitution of the first isomer was determined by converting it 
into i:5-dihydroxyantliraqumone of Frobenius and Hepp (Bcr., 1907, 
40 , 1048). The quantity of the other isomer being very small, its 
constitution could not be detemiined in the usual way by conversion 
into the corresponding dihydroxyanthraquinone. The constitution 
(VI) has been ascribed to it on the ground that while (V) easily gives 
the methyl ester by Victor Meyer *s method, the second isomer was 
recovered unchanged even after refluxing for 2 hours with a methyl 
alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid. 
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4 -NitTophthalic anhydride condenses with aiiisole at 20-25*^ in 
presence of aluminium chloride to give 


CO2H 


and 

'OMe NOav 




\ \/ 

COgH 


IJMe 


Their constitutions have been determined in the usual way by conver- 
sions to 2:6“ and 2:7-dihydroxyanthraquinones respectively. 


Experimental- 

3-N iiro-2 - (2 '- hy d 7 oxy )-benzoy Ibenzoic A cid . — 3 -N itrophtlialic anhy- 
dride (10 g.) was dissolved in redistilled phenol (loo c.c.) and 
heated to iio°-i20® for hour. Powdered aluminium chloride (20 g.) 
was gradually added and the mixture occasionally shaken. It was 
heated at 135° for 22 — 3 hours when the mass almost solidihed. It 
was decomposed with ice-water, hydrochloric acid (135 c.c., 10%) was 
added and heated on a water-bath ; the excess of phenol was steam- 
distilled and the solid black mass was filtered and boiled with calcium 
carbonate repeatedly and the hot filtrate acidified with hydrochloric 
acid when the acid was precipitated. It was crystallised from dilute 
acetic acid as small yellow needles, in.p- 237-38'^; yield 5-6 g. 
(Found: N, 4*97. Ci4H904N requires N, 4*87 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative, prepared by heating with acetic anhydride 
and a drop of pyridine, ciystallised from glacial acetic acid in shining 
colourless needles, m.p- 158®. (B'omid : N, 4*29. CjcHnOyN requires 
N, 4-25 per cent.) 

The methyl ester, obtained by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas 
into methyl alcoholic solution of beiizoylbeiizoic acid (1-5 g*) and 
refluxing on a w'ater-bath for an hour, crystallised from ethyl acetate^ 
m.p. 162*^. (Found : N, 4-85. CjsH] lO^N requires N, 4*65 per cent), 
Ammo -2 ( 2 ^-hydroxy)-benzoy I benzoic Acid . — A warm vSolution of 
the nitrobenzoylbenzoic acid (4-5 g.) in concentrated ammonia 
{45 c.c.) was added to freshly precipitated ferrous hydroxide obtained 
from ferrous sulphate (32 g. in 210 c.c, of water, and 50 c.c. of 
ammonia) and the mixture heated for 15 minutes and filtered. The - 
filtrate was boiled to drive off ammonia and the solution boiled wuth a 
hot solution of alum (4-5 g* in 450.0, of water) and filtered, when 
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prismatic yellow crystals (2 g.) were obtained. It was recrystallised 
from water, m.p. 217° (decomp.). (Found: N, 5*36. Ci4Hi|(J4N 
requires N, 5*44 per cent). 

yHyd‘roxy-2-{-z^~hydroxyVbenzoylbenzoic Add ,' — The aiiiiiio-acid 
(2 g’J was dissolved in dilute ammonia 1’3y wanning and dilute, hydro- 
chloric acid added until the precipitate first fdrined dissolved ' and on 
cooling, the hydrochloride was obtained in fine suspension. It was 
cooled and diazotised with a solution of sodium nitrite (07 gj. The 
precipitated diazo-salt was decomposed by boiling for io--i5 minutes^ 
a little animal charcoal added and the solution filtered hot^ when silky 
yellow needles (1-5 g.) were obtained. It was I'ecrystallised from dilute 
alcohol, ni.p. iqg^-aoo'". It gives light pink colour with ferric chloride. 
(Found: €,6477; H, 4-12. C14H1 0^)5 requires C, 65-1; H, 3-86 
per cent). 

The dmcetyl derivative, prepared by heating with acetic anhydride 
and a drop of pyridine for 3 hours, was crystallised from alcohol in 
colourless silky crystals, ni,p. 186®. (Found: C, 62*98; H, 4*25. 
C18H14O7 requires C, 63-1; H, 4*09 per cent). 

I : S-Dl hydroxy a nth raquin one (ch rysazin ) , — The dihydroxy-acid (2g . ) 
was mixed with boric anhydride (2 g.), sulphuric acid (4 g., 
1*84) and fuming sulphuric acid (20 g., 20% SO3) and the mixture 
heated on a water-bath for 3 hours. This was then poured into ice and 
the orange mass was extracted with boiling water to remove boric acid 
and then with a cold 5% solution of sodium carbonate and finally 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid as bright golden yellow needles^ , 
m.p. 190-91® {HI. m.p. 191®). (P'ouud: C, 70-45; H, 3-46. Calc, 
for C14H8O4: C, 70-00; H, 3-33 percent). 

The diaceiyl derivative crystallised from absolute alcohol as white 
needles, m.p. 230-32® (lit, m.p. 227-31®). 


Condensaiion of AnisoJc with ^-NUrophihalic Anhydride, 

3-Nitroplithalic anhydride (10 g.) and anisole (100 c.c.) were treated 
in the cold iiiider stirring with aluminium chloride (20 g.) and the 
mixture left overnight at the ordinary temperature. The deep red 
viscous mass was decomposed with ice-cold water and dilute liydro-i 
chloric acid and the excess of anisole distilled off with steam. The. 
black tarry mass was extracted with dilute alkali, precipitated with 
acid, washed and boiled with calcium carbonate. The filtrate was* 
acidified, and the red precipitate was dried and refluxed with benzene 
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to rernove tlie tarry product when an insoluble portion was left as flaky 
crystals. It was recrystallised from methyl alcohol, m.p. 214-15^^ (yield 
0*9 g-. from 10 g-. of the mixture). The mother liquor was diluted with 
water and the precipitate crystallised from glacial acetic acid, 111. p. 
207® (yield 6-7 g. from 10 g. of the mixture). 

3-Niiro-2-W-methoxy)-henzoylbenzoic Acid^ (m. p. 207®) [Found: 
N, 4-25; OMe, 10-67. Ci4H805N(0Me) requires N, 4-6; OMe, 
10*3 per cent]. 

The methyl ester melts at 123®. (Found: N, 4-69. CieHisOgN re- 
quires N, 4*44 per cent). 

3 - 7 linmo- 2 -( 4 '- mellioxy)-benzoylhcnzoic AcM. — A warm solution of 
nitrobeiizoylbenzoic acid (4-5 g.) in concentrated ammonia (45 c.c,) 
was added to the precipitated ferrous hydroxide from ferrous sulphate 
(32 g. ill 210 c.c. of water and 50 c.c. of ammonia) and the mixture 
heated for 15 minutes and Iilterecl. To the boiling solution a hot 
solution of alum was added and the solution filtered hot^ when yellow 
crystals separated. It was recrystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. 
169-70°, yield 2 g. (Found: N, 5*16. Ci5Hi3C)4N requires N, 5*18 
per cent). 

$-Hydroxy-z-‘{4^-meihoxy)-benzoylbenzolc Acid, — The diazoniuiii 
salt of the amino-acid was decomposed as usual and on filtration yellow 
needles, with slight tarry matter were obtained. The crystals were 
washed with ether and recrystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. 211-13°, 
yield 0-2 g. (Found : C, 66*5 ; H, 4-60. Ci 5X1^205 requires C, 66*7; 
H, 4-42 per cent). 

i:6-Dihydroxyanihraquinone, — The crude anthraquinone rvas obtain- 
ed by heating on a water-bath for 3 hours the above benzoylbeiizoic 
acid (i g.), boric anhydride (i g.), sulphuric acid {d 1*84, 2 g. and 20% 
SO 3, 10 g) and removing the boric acid with boiling water and 5% 
sodium carbonate. It was intimately mixed with aluminium chloride 
(i g;.) and heated to 230° in the course of one hour and then kept at 
this temperature for half an hour more (c/. Mitter and Sircar, J, Indian 
Ghent. Soc,, 1930, T, 628). The cold mixture was poured into 
acidified water and the residue dissolved in caustic potash and acidified. 
It crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 270-73°; diacetyl derivative, 
m.p. 230-4°* 

6~Nitro-2A4^-methoxy)'~benzoyibenzoic Acid, m. p. 215°. (Found: 
N, 5‘o; CisHmOoN. requires N, 47 per cent), . 

6-Amino-z-W-niethoxy)-benzoylbcnzotc Acid, prepared from the 
nitro compound by reduction with ferrous siilphatq and amnionig in thq 

3 , ■ ' ■ 
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usual \v'a5% crystallised from absolute alcohol iu needles^ iii.p. iSd"". It 
gives briglit red azo-conipouiid when coupled with /i^iiaplithoL It 
dissolves in alcohol witli a yellow colour. 


Condensaiion oj A fiisolc K'itJi 4-Nilr'Ophilialic Anhydfide. 

The anhydride (r/. Bogert and Boroschek, /. Amcr. Chem, Soc,^ iQOij 
23 , 6^4; Alitter and vSircar, loc. cit.^ p. 634) can be easily prepared l')y 
refluxing the iiitro-acid with acetyl chloride for i hour. It does 
not require heating in vacuum at 190 until frothing ceases. 

Aluminium chloride {40 g.) was gradually added to a well-stirred 
mixture of anhydride (20 g.) and i‘edistilled anisole (200 c,c.) at ao-es"". 
The mixture was stirred for aj hours and then decomposed with 
powdered ice and dilute hydrochloric acid and the excess of anisole was 
distilled off with steam. The crystalline mass was repeatedly extracted 
with sodium carbonate and the filtrate acidified, when colourless 
shining needle-shaped crystals were obtained; yield, theoretical. 

The crude acid (30 g,), after eight crystallisations from methyl 
alcohol, gave 2A4^->ncihoxy)’-benzoyi-4-‘nifrobcnzoic acid of constant m.p. 
217-1S®. (Found: IST, 473. Ci5Hn(h>N requires N, 4-66 per cent). 

2-(4^‘-Meihoxy)-benzoyUS’-niiroh€nzoic Acid (2 g.) was obtained by 
diluting the methyl alcoholic mother liquor and repeated crystallisations 
(twelve times) from glacial acetic acid, m.p, 219-20®. (Found: N, 4*9. 
C 1 5H 1 1 OfjN requires N, 4‘66 per cent). 

M eihyU2‘{4^-m c t h oxy)-bcnzoyl- 4 -nitrobcnzoate crystallised from 
ethyl acetate in shining plates, m.p. 178®. (Found: N, 47. Ci (jHisChjN 
requires N, 4-5 per cent). 

2-{4^-Methoxy)-benzoyb4-amiriobcnzoic Acid, prepared by reducing 
the nitro-acid with ferrous hydroxide in the usual way, crystallised 
from water (charcoal) as yellow shining crystals, m.p. 156®, yield 
0*2 g, (Found: N, 5-17. Ci r,Hi304N requires N, S'lS per cent). 

2-{4^-Methoxy)-benzoyh4Aiydroxyhenzok Acid, prepared from the 
amino-acid as in the previous cases, was obtained as colourless needles 
from ethyl acetate and petroleum ether, m.p. 203®. (Found: C, 66*19; 
H, 4*6. C15H12O5 requires C, 66*17; H, 4*42 per cent). 

2:6’Dihydroxyanthraiiuinone.--dy crude anthraquinone, obtained 
as usual from the above hydroxymethoxy-acid, was demethylated as 
in the case of i:6-dihydroxyanthraqmiione and the product crystallised 
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from alcohol, iii.p, above 365*^. It sublimes at 300-250'' /o-oo4, 111m. in 
yellow needles* It gives a yellow colour with concentrated sulphuric 
acid and yellowish red colour with alkali. 

The dtacelyl derivative crystallised from glacial acetic acid, in.p. 
221-25® (Jit. in.p. 220-29®). 

M c if /zy Z- 2 - (4'- ) ? 2. e t h oxy )-he n zoy Z- 5- n i / rc c nzoa t e crystallised from 
ethyl acetate as shining plates, in.p. iS8°. (Found; N, 4*8. CioHisOijN 
requires N, 4-5 per cent). 

2 -(^^-Methoxy)-henzoyl-S'Ciminobenzoic Acid was obtained by 
reducing the corresponding nitro-acid with ferrous sulphate and 
ammonia. It crystallised ftom water (charcoal) as colourless needles, 
m.p.i6o®. (Found: N, 5-33. Ci5Hi304N requires N, 5-2 per cent). 

2-U^-Melhoxy)-henzoyUsAiydroxybcnzoic Acid was obtained by 
diaxotising a fine suspension of the hydrochloride in water and the 
precipitated cliazo-salt was decomposed by boiling. It crystallised from 
ethyl acetate and petroleum ether as colourless microscopic crystals, 
imp. 225®, yied 0-3 g. from 2 g. of amino-acid. (Found: C, 66*35; 
H, 4*7. C15H12O5 requires C, 66-17; H, 4-41 per cent). 

2 :y'Dihydroxya 7 iihraquinone, prepared as in the case of 1:6- 
dihydroxyantliraquinone, crystallised from alcohol as yellow needles, 
m.p. above 330° (diacetyl derivative, m.p. iSq-qx®). It dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with bluish red colour in the cold and a 
deep red colour when heated. It dissolves in alkali with deep red 
colour. 

UNiviiRvSrxY CoiniiOK or 

SciKNCE AND TiiCHNOLociY, Rcccivcd Janiimy 21, 1936. 

Calcutta. 



Studies in the isoFla¥one Series. 

By P. C, Mi'rj'KE and S. S. Maitra. 


Consideration of the various evidences available as regards the 
chemical nature of cyanoniaclurin led Perkin {/. Chevi- Soc., 1905, 
87 , 721) to the formulation of a possible flavan structui'e for it, viz., 


O OH 


OH 


\/\/C— OH 
OH CHs 


Among the attempts which have been made to settle the constitu- 
tion of cyaiioinaciurin, mention may be made of the researches of 
Blialla and Ray (/. Chem, Soc,, 1933, 288); Appel and Robinson, 
{ibid., 1935s 752), Mitter and Saha (/. Indian Chcm, Soc,, 1934, ii, 257) 
who considered the possibility of flavanone structure, but they could 
not establish this structure by a complete synthesis. 

Within recent years a good number of woflavones have been found 
to occur among plant products pertaining to both the tinctorial and 
lion-tinctorial varieties, and it occurred to us that the possibility of 
an woflavone structure for cyauomaclurin was worthy of consideration. 


HO, 


O 


OH CO 


[CH 

C- 


OH 


-o 


OH 


The formula (CifjHioOc) agrees fairly closely with the molecular 
formula of cyanomaclurin as determined by Perkin (CisHigOo) and 
it also accounts for the fission products of the substance. 

We, therefore, took up the synthesis of a substance of the above 
constitution, which even if it failed to give synthetic cyanomaclurin 
itself, would definitely exclude its z^nflavone structure. 

We started (vide Proc. Indian Science Congress, 1935, p. 153) from 
jO-resorcyl aldehyde dinietliylether which was obtained in good yield 
from resorcinol dimetliylether according to the method of Adams and 
Montgomery (/. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1924, 1518), later improved in 
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our laboratory by Mitter and Saha {loc. cit,). We founds liowevei's that 
the yield of the aldehyde could be still further improved by decomposing 
the imino-chloride first with ice and then with ice-cold hydrochloric 
acid ill small quantities, for otherwise a considerable portion of the 
aldehyde is converted into tarry products. From the aldehyde the 
azlactone (I) was prepared which was hydrolysed into the corresponding 
pyruvic acid (II). This was converted into the nitrile (IV) over the 
oxime (III). 

The nitrile was condensed with phlorogiucinol by the method of 
Hoesch {Ber.i igiSs ^8, 1122) to give sbq'-diiiiethoxyplienyl-c : 4 : 6- 
trimethoxy acetophenone (V). 

Attempts of conversion of the substance into the corresponding 
fsotlavone by the method of Spilth and Lederer (Bar., 1930, 63, 743) as 
modified by V^'enkataramaii and others (/. Chem. Soc,y 1934, 513, 1770) 
having failed, the corresponding 2-methyif6'ofiavoiie was prepared by 
the Allan-Robinsoii method (/. Chem, Soc.^ 1924, 125, 2192). 

The isoflavone (VI) dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid with 
a pinkish colouration. It gave with ferric chloride a transient violet 
colour w^hich changes to dark brown after some time. On warming 
with dilute caustic soda solution no blue colouration was produced. 


MeOi^OMe 


CH=C CO 

1 >° 

N = C-C6H5 


CHa-CO-COOH 
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E X P K R I M E N T A I,. 


Aziaclone of l^~ResorcyIakiehyde Dinwihylclhcf (I). — It was prei>ared 
according to the method of Krupp and Decker (ik’r., 1909, 42 , i iS6). 
/^-Resorcylakleliyde dimetliylcther (16 g.), Iiippuric acid (i7-5 gj 
and fused sodium acetate (8 g.) were powdered to an intimate mixture 
and heated with ju c.c. of acetic anhydride for i hour when the con- 
tents of the flask set to a line deep yellow crystalline mass. A few 
c.c. of alcohol were added, to the mixture while still warm and 
the contents triturated in a mortar. The thick paste was filtered at 
the pump and after washing successively with water, alcohol and 
benzol, recrystallised from alcohol or glacial acetic acid as yellow 
needles, in. p. 168*^ ; yield 17*5 g. (Found: N, 4*52. Cj sHirdJ.j.N 
requires N, 4-53 per cent). 

2 : 4-Bimcthoxyphenylpyruvic Acid (II). — The a/dactone (10 g.) 
dissolved in 50 c.c. of 10% caustic soda solution was refluxed 
over a free flame for 4 hours. The solution, after cooling, was 
saturated with sulphur dioxide till the separation of benzoic acid 
was complete which was filtered after 24 hours. After crys- 
tallising twice from glacial acetic acid, it was obtained as colourless 
needles, m.p. 156®, which turned into a ted sticky mass on exposure 
to air, yield 5 g. (Found : C, 59*05 ; H, 5*38. CnHi20 5 requires 
C, 58*92 ; H, 5*36 percent). 

The oxime, — The pyruvic acid (10 g.), hydroxylamine hydro- 
chloride (8 g.) and 8% caustic soda solution (100 c.c.) were warmed to 
50*^ for a few minutes and allowed to stand overnight. On acidification 
the oxime separated. It was crystallised from a mixture of ethyl 
acetate and petroleum ether, m, p. 145° (decomp.), (Found : N, 5*97. 
Cj iHi 3O5N requires IN , 5*86 per cent). 

2 : 4-DimetlioxyVhcnylacetonHnle (IV). — The dry oxime (10 gj 
was heated with acetic anhydride (6 c.c.) on the water-bath and 
after the vigorous reaction had subsided {2-3 minutes), about 50 c.c, 
of water were added and the mixture shaken vigorously. The nitrile 
separated first as an oil, which soon solidified. On washing it with 
dilute,, sodium bicarbonate solution and crystallising it from rectified 
spirit, it was obtained as beautiful needles, m.p. 76®, yidd 6 g. 
(Found : N, 8*01. CioHnO^N requires N, 7*9 per cent). 

- 2 [ : '^^•’DimeihoxyphenyUz : 4 ; 6 -inhy dm xy acetophenone (V). — ^Dry ^ 
HGl gas was passed into an ice-cold ethereal solution of the diy 
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nitrile (2 g.) and anhydrous phloroglucinol (2 g.) in 25 c.c. of ether 
containing freshly fused anhydrotis zinc chloride (o*S g.) until satu- 
ration. On keeping overnight, reddish orange crystals separated 
which were washed with ether and boiled about half an hour with 
75 cx. of water. On cooling the aqueous solution, colourless crystalline 
plates separated, which after recrystallisation melted at 175°. (Found : 
C, 63*24 ; H, 5-28. CinHicO^ requires C, 63*15 ; H, 5-26 per cent). 

The dihenzyl derivative, prepared by heating the ketone (sg.), 
benzyl chloride (3 g.) and anhydrous potassium carbonate (3*6 g.) in 
dry acetone (45 c.c.) for 12 hours, separated as colourless needles from 
a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid, in.p. 135®, yield o*S g. (Found : 
C, 74*43 ;H, 5*9. CsoHsgOc requires C, 74*38 ; H, 5‘S per cent). 

All attempts at condensation of the product with ethyl formate 
in presence of molecular sodium failed. 

5 : y-Diacetoxy-2^ : 4J-d4mMhoxy-2-metliyUsoflavonc. — The dry 
ketone (i g.), fused sodium acetate (i g.) and acetic anhydride 
(10 cx.) were refluxed on an oil-bath at i75®-i8o® for 12 hours. The 
cold reaction product was treated with excess of dilute hydrochloric 
acid when oily drops separated, which solidified on keeping overnight. 
It w^as filtered, washed with dilute hydrochloric acid and crystallised 
from alcohol (charcoal) as colourless sandy crystals, ni.p. 204^^-205®. 
(Found: C, 63*97; 4*84. C22H20O8 requires C, 64*07 ; H, 4*85 

per cent). 

5 : y’-Dihydroxy'Z^ : 4'-dimethoxy-2-mdhyrisoflavo7ic (VI). — The 
acetylated woflavone (i g.), dissolved in a few c.c. of 1% alcoholic 
X)otasli, was wanned on the water-bath for 30-45 minutes. On acidi- 
lication, a flocculent mass was obtained w^liicli crystallised from 
dilute alcohol (charcoal) as colourless sandy crystals, m. p. 2X3°-i4°, 
yield 0*4 g. The fsoflavone exhibited no fluorescence in aqueous 
alkali* (Found : C, 65*70 ; H, 4*76. CigHioOe, requires €,65*85; 
H, 4*87 per cent). 


ChEMTCAI, I/ABORA'I'ORV, 

University CoiXEOi; OR vScTiSNCic, Received January 22, 1936- 

Caecutta. 



Moleciilap Size of Cellulose from Different Sources. 

Part L 


By J. K. Chowdhury and T. F. Bardhan* 

The problem of the identity of different celluloses was investigated 
ill a qudi I alhw mSiimeT by Chowdhury and Bose (J, Indian Chem. 
Soc.^ 1932, 9 , 615) who concluded that they were all made up entirely 
of anliydrogiucose units though the number of these units differed in 
different cases. One of the objects of the present investigations was 
to determine tjuantiiaiively the actual number of anliydrogiucose units 
ill different celluloses. 

As is well known, vStaudmger,Jrom a careful study of viscosity 
measurements, found a relationship between viscosity and molecular 
weight of polymer homologues as expressed by 

^]spl^ ~ k>m* ■M ... (i) 

Where tj , p denotes specific viscosity, c, primary molar concentra- 
tion, Kmj a constant for each polymer homologous series and M, 
the molecular weight. This formula has been verified in the case of 
hydrocarbons as well as synthetic polymers upto the molecular w’^eight 
of about 10,000. It has been found that the molecular w'eiglits deter- 
mined by this method as well as by the chemical and cryoscopic 
methods agree in a remarkable manner. By applying the constant, 
determined from comparatively low molecular polymer homologues and 
checked by molecular weight determination by other methods, StaucHn- 
ger obtained molecular weights as high as 200,000, a figure which 
cannot be even dreamt of by the application of other methods at our 
disposal 

Though the formula is empirical in nature, Staudinger made an 
attempt to derive it, on certain assumptions, from the Einstein formula 
ill the following manner : 


nc=Vo ( I + ... (m) 

where fie denotes viscosity of the solution, the viscosity of solvent, 
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V, the total volume of solution, N, the number of solute molecules each 
of which has a volume Q, and Kj, a constant. Hence 


Vcl>]o=Vr = l + Kl 

or ’Ir = 

where f]r is the relative viscosity and p, the specific viscosity. 

As iVM/F = C and k = K2M, in the case of potymer honiologues the 
equation may be given the following form : 


nspic = 




V 

V ' NM 


llQ = h 

M M 


_ K] TT K2 M _ jT 

M 

where r denotes the radius and h, the length of the molecule. 

Thus if Kinstein formula were applicable to long fibre molecules, 
the specific viscosity should vary proportionately with concentration 
and would be independent of the number of molecules of the dispersed 
phase in polymer homologues so long as the diameter of the molecules 
remained the same, i.e., the specific viscosity w^ould not be affected if 
dissolved phase were divided into many small divisions or consisted of 
a few large molecules of the same diameter. This, however, is not 
found true by actual measurements of viscosity in the case of long fibre 
molecules which are found to have an altogether diflorent relationship 
expressed by the empirical formula (i) of Staudinger. 

Staudinger attempts to explain this inapplicability of Einstein 
formula in the case of fibre molecules by assuming that the total 
volume of the dissolved phase in the case of fibre molecules is not 
identical with the actual volume of these long molecules which, by 
their vibration, hinder the free motion of a part of the solvent and 
hence increase the viscosity abnormally. The total effective volume*' 
is, therefore, equal to the sum of the volume of the molecules and the 
volume of the immobilised solvent molecules. 

This eSective volume has been calculated by Staudinger by 
supposing the long fibre molecules to vibrate in such a manner that the 
total volume of its activity is equal to that of a flat cylinder having the 

4 
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diameler of the molecule as its height and the length as its diameter, 
so that the effective volume 



= ^ K, K2 ^ . M = K,n . M . 

This assiiiiiption of the ellective volume appears rather arbitrary. 
It cannot be iiiKlerstoocl why the effective volume should be like that 
of a flat cylinder instead of a sphere, as the large molecules are free to 
vibrate in all possible directions, specially in dilute solutions. The 
Staudinger formula must, therefore, be taken as entirely empirical and 
should not be applied without proper investigation. 

Experimental. 

Pfcparaiion of Standard Cellulose. — It is of essential importance 
that the different celluloses investigated should be as pure as 
possible and should be subjected to the same treatment if comparative 
results are aimed at. 

The alcohol-benzol extracted cotton, delignified jute or bamboo 
was first extracted with a large volume of 1% caustic soda and then 
with boiling water (3 times). This was followed by alternate treatment 
with 17-5% caustic soda solution in the cold and 5% boiling caustic 
soda solution (5 times) with careful exclusion of air. lire sample was 
then washed free from alkali and dried in air. 

The analytical data of the different celluloses thus purified is 
given below. 

Table I. 



Cotton. 

Jute. 

Bamboo. 

Lignin 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Fm'fural 

x-i 7 % 

1*12% 

1-2% 

Fats and resins 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Ash 

0-05 

0*23 

0*52 

Moisture 

8-2 

lO'I 

- 

Tlronic acid 
'Solubility ^ 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

In 17*5% alkali 

1*95 

1*92 

2-2, 
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PrepaMtiofi of Schweitzer s Reagent, — The preparation of this 
solvent with a constant composition was effected by the method of 
Joyner {Cellulose Chem,^ 1930, 11 , 105) slightly modified to suit 
new conditions. A glass jar (45 cm. x 10 cm.) was filled with clean 
copper turnings and then with liquor ammonia (29%) containing 1% 
cane sugar and was surrounded by a cold bath of ice. The jar was 
fitted with a reflux condenser and a mild stream of cooled air was 
continually passed through the solution for 24 to 26 hours. The 
solvent thus prepared was kept in a dark bottle in a cool place. The 
composition of the solvent was Cu= 304; 2 g./ litre and NH 3 = 165 + 
2 gj litre « 


Fig. I. 



G— Glass filter. S—Dissolving tfebe. 
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Tlie arrangement described by tlie Cellulose Division of tlie Ameri- 
can Ciiemical Society (hid. Eng, Chcni., AnaL Iki, 1929,, 1 , 50) was 
generally followed in order to effect the solution of cellulose in absence 
of air ill Schweitzer reagent. This solution was inissed tliroiigli a 
glass filter before leading it into the Ostwald tube. ^ ■ 

Viscosity Measure menis in an Inert Atniospherc^—TliQ actual 
iiicasureinent of viscosity was carried out by tneaiis of an Ostwald 
tube (Fig. i). A current of dry hydi'ogeii was passed tliroiigii the 
apparatus for about 30 minutes to ensure complete removal of air 
and by careful manipulation, a definite volume of the solution in the 
dissolving tube vS was introduced into the Ostwald tube tliroiigh the 
glass filter to remove traces of any mechanical impurity. The temper- 
ature of the thermostat was regulated up to ± 0*05°. The densities of 
the solutions were measured by means of a sp. gr. bottle. 

and Conceniraiion . — It has already been mentioned that 
before applying the Staudinger formula for the determination of 
molecular weight, it is necessary to investigate the limit of concen- 
tration in which any relationship between viscosity and concentration 
can be established. According to the Einstein formula, viscosity 
should vary proportionately with concentration. It will be noticed 
from curve in Fig. 2 that this is true only in very dilute solution 
when the concentration is below 0*075% and viscosity below 1*9. As 
the concentration increases, the curve bends upwards showing that 
viscosity increases to a greater extent. This inapplicability of Einstein 
formula in the case of substances of high molecular weight has also 
been observed by other workers who attempted to put forward new 
formulse showing relationship of viscosity and concentration but 
they were all empirical in nature and were apidicable only within 
short ranges of concentration. 

Fto. 2. 

Cotton cellulose at 28®. 





o'o6 o‘i2 o*i8 
Cone, (%). 
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Fig. 3. 


Cotton cellulose at 28 ®. 
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The steep rise of viscosity with higher concentration may be due 
to the action of one molecule on another, which increases the inner 
friction of the solution or to the volume of the solute being appreci- 
able in comparison with the volume of the solvent. Following the 
same principles as those of Van der Waals in his modification of the 
gas laws, Mark and Fikentscher have tried to express this steep 
rise by the following modification of the Einstein fomula 




KiNQ 

1/-NQ- 


This modification, no doubt, explains the steep rise of viscosity with 
increase in the number of solute particles and hence with concentra- 
tion. But this equation also fails to agree with actual facts if the 
concentration is varied within a wide range. Evidently it is only in 
very dilute solutions that any relationship between viscosity and 
concentration may be expected to hold. This is further reflected in 
the figures of molecular weights of cotton, jute, and bamboo celluloses 
which remain constant only when based on viscosity measurements 
at very low concentrations. 


Molecular Weights of Dijferent Celluloses. 

The viscosity measurements’were carried out at 28"^ and at 34*^ and 
the molecular weights were calculated with the help of the Staudinger 
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foriiitila, taking tlie value of Km as lo x io“^, the calculations being 
based on asli and moisture free cellulose. 

It will be observed that the figures for molecular weights of 
cotton, jute and bamboo celluloses rise abruptly above the concentration 
of 0*042%, 0-058% and 0*122% respectively. ' As the change of 
temperature does not affect these figures, solvation or micelle formation 
does not seem to be the cause of such abnormal behaviour. The 
passing of the "sol' solution to ‘gel' solution as suggested by Staiidiiiger 
or the influence of one molecule on the free vibration of another 
may possibly be responsible for such irregularity. It will be observed 
from Tables II-IV, that the molecular weight of cotton cellulose is 
158200, that of jute cellulose 83680 and that of bamboo cellulose 
is 30590 approximately. The number of anliydrogiucose units in 
these celluloses are, therefore, 978, 516 and 189 respectively. 


Fig*:4- 


Cellulose at 28®. 



0*06 0*12 o*i8 0*24 


ConCi {%), 




JIH / lUW. 
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Fig. 5. 

Ffscose in NaOH soln, 35°. 



Conc. (%), Cone. {%), 

Table II. 

Viscosity of cotton cellulose in Schweitzer* s reagent. 
Composition of the solvent=Cn, 28’5 g./litre ; NH3, 161*2 g./litre. 




Temp= 

= 28". 

Temp= 

= 34 “. 

Cone. 

Primary 
mol. cone. 


iZw. 

nsp. 

"ai. w. 

0*009175% 

0*0065663 

0*09 

159000 

0*09 

159000 

0*01835 

0*001133 

0*173 

158000 

0*178 

157000 

0*02752 

O’OOI^ 

0*268 

157800 

0*267 

157200 

0*04129 

0*002549 

0*403 

158100 

0*403 

158100 

0*05321 

0*003285 

0*608 

185100 

0*611 

186000 

0*06422 

0*003964 

0*774 

195300 

0*770 

194300 

0*09175 

0*005663 

1*209 

213700 

1*209 

213500 

o ' I 376 

0*008494 

2*218 

261100 

2*211 

260300 

o’iSss 

0*01133 

3*399 

300000 

3'46S 

385SOO 

o'asdg 

0*0186 

5‘73S 

361600 

5-739 

360800 
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Tabi^e III. 

Viscosity of jute cellulose in SchweiizeV s reagent. 
Coiiipositioii of the solvent — same as in Table II. 




Temp = 

= 2S\ 

Temp 

= 34 ^ 

Cone. 

Primary 
mol. cone. 

%<ip. 

M. W. 


M. W. 

0 '008967% 

0*0005535 

0*046 

83120 

0*045 

84150 

o’ 01 794 

0*001108 

0*093 

83950 

0*093 

83620 

0*03588 

0*0022 T5 

0*187 

84410 

o*i88 

84S70 

0*0583 

^^•003599 

00 

b 

S3260 

0*302 

83910 

o'07I76 

0*004430 

0*407 

91870 

0*410 

92550 

0*08967 

0*005535 

o’ 53 i 

95940 

0*529 

96380 

0*1346 

0*008310 

0*834 

100300 

0*834 

100200 

0*1794 

0*01108 

1*291 

I 16500 

00 

I 15700 

0*2512 

0*01551 

2*020 

130200 

2*016 

130000 


Tabee IV. 

Viscosity of bamboo cellulose in Schtoeitzers reagent. 
Composition of the solvent = Cii, 30*2 g. /litre; NPI3, 166 g./litre 




Temp =^28“. 

Temp 

= 35 “* 

Cone. 

Primary 
Mol. cone. 


M. W. 


M. W. 

0*03250% 

0*002173 

0*067 

31550 

0*064 

29450 

0*06259 

0*003802 

0*1177 

30770 

0*117 

30770 

0*08798 

0*005431 

0*169 

31120 

0*165 

30380 

0*1215 

0*007501 

0*229 

30530 

0*2284 

30450 

0*1884 

0*009779 

0*328 

333^0 

0*3287 

336:20 

0*2112 

0*01304 

0*474 

36360 

0*4755 

36500 

0*2462 

0*0x520 

o*6oo 

39490 

0*6034 

39700 
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Molecular Weight of Cellulose hi Viscose Solution, 

In view of the industrial importance of viscose^ the molecular 
weight of different celluloses in this solution was also investigated 
with the result that a somewhat lower value was obtained in this case 
though the same materials were used. Evidentl5^ during the prepa- 
ration of viscose, cellulose is to some extent disintegrated^^ the number 
of anliydroglucose units in cotton, jute and bamboo celluloses being 
894, 46S and 158 respectively. Another interesting point is that the 
molecular weight remains constant to a somewhat higher range of 
concentration, f.c., 0*054/0 , 0*072% , 0*185% respectively. This rise in 
limiting viscosity is in agreement with the partial degradation of the 
cellulose molecule. 

A known weight of cellulose was dipped in CS2 for i hour, 
the excess poured off and 20 c.c. of 16*91% NaOH solution were 
added and shaken for one hour. It was then made up to 100 c.c. 
with 4*94 Jo NaOH, 10 c. c. being added every half an hour. The 
solution was then diluted to 500 c. c. and filtered. Preparation of 
viscose and measurement of viscosity were completed in about the same 
time in all cases. Results are shown in Table V. 


Table V. 

Molecular weight of different celluloses in viscose. 
Temp = 35®. 


Material. 

Cone. 

Primary mol. cone. 


M. W. 

Cotton 

0*009175% 

0-0005663 

0*082 

144800 


0*02753 

0*001698 

0-247 

145400 


0*04129 

0*002549 

0*37 

145200 


0*05321 

0-003285 

0-473 

144100 


0*06422 

0*003924 

0*603 

153400 


0*09175 

0*005663 

0*899 

15S800 

Jute 

0*008967 

0*0005535 

0*042 

75880 


0*03588 

0*002215 

0*169 

76300 


0*0583 

0*003599 

0 

*<1 

0 

75020 


0*07176 

0*004430 

0*339 

76520 


0*08967 

0*005335 

0'439 

79320 


0*1346 

0*008310 

0*693 

83390 

Bamboo 

0*03520 

0*002173 

0-055 

25310 


0*0615 

0*003802 

0*098 

25770 


0'I2I5 

0*007501 

. 0*170 

26150 


0*1848 

0*01141 

0*287 

25160 


6*2112 

0*01304 

0*363 

27840 


0*2462 

0*01520 

0*445 

29280 


5 
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Molecular Weight of CcUuiosc Tfiacciaic in m-Crcsoh 

Determiiiatioii of molecular weiglit in the case of cellulose acetate 
shows a further degradation during acctylatioig tliougli special carc^ 
was taken to follow a nietliod which vvoiild niiniinise degradatiori. 
As the acetate tlius prepared was not completely soluble in ordinary 
solveiilSj /jucresol was used for the purpose and special ci'ire was taken 
to avoid absorption of water vapour by the solvent. The molecular 
weights of cotton acetate and jute acetate aie found to be 39<S7o, 24920 
respectivelyj which give the number of anhydroglucose units in the 
case of cotton and jute as 138 and 86 respectively. In this case, the 
limiting coiiceiitration is still higher, being o*i6%, and o-i8% 
respectively in the case of cotton and jute acetates. 

In acetylation, it was necessary to adopt a method which would 
not seriously affect the cellulose. For this purpose Barnett’s method 
as modilied in this laboratory (/. Indian Chcni. Soc,, 1932, 9 , 618) was 
followed. The acetyl contents of the products were 43-85%, 43-2% 
in the case of cotton and jute rcvspcctively. The solution of the 
acetates were effected in distilled ?H-cresol. AleavSiiremeiits of viscosity 
was made after the solution had stood for sometime in the llstwakl 
tube. 


Tabpk VI. 

]’iscosity of cotton triacetate in m^cfCsoL 




Temp. 

~ 28® . 

Temp. 


Cone, 

Primary 
niol, a me. 


M.’wh 

lisp . 

M. W, 

0*03574 

0*001215 

0-053 

39660 

0-053 

39660 

0*067 

0*002327 

o-iox 

39460 

0*103 

40240 

crioSs 

0*003757 

0*167 

40410 

0’i66 

40170 

0*1604 

0*005569 

0*244 

39950 

0*245 

39990 

0*2008 

0*006971 

0*320 

42900 

0*330 

4303a 

0*2412 

0*008375 

0*416 

45150 

0*418 

45370 

0*3476 

0*01207 

0*696 

52420 

8 

b 

52720 
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Table VIL 


Viscosity of jute triacetate in m-crcsoL 




Temp, 


Temp 

= 3 -|L 

Cone, 

PriJiiary 
niol. cone. 

Vsp , 

M, W. 


AI, W. 

0-0315% 

0*001099 

0*0301 

25100 

0 ‘03(41 

25200 

o-o 6 i 6 

0*002139 

0-058 

24650 

0-05S 

2'|65o 

0-123 

0*004271 

0'I2I 

25S70 

0*120 

25550 

0*1638 

0*005689 

O' 155 

24 / fO 

0-152 

24300 

0'lSl2 

0 ’006292 

0*178 

25710 

0-174 

25170 

0*2134 

0*0(17409 

0-219 

26870 

O’ 220 

27000 

0*3421 

0*01184 

0*468 

35920 

n-.i 67 

33460 


Molecular Weight of Degraded Cellulose. 

If cellulose is treated with 42% HCI, at it is found that a 
white amorphous product, insoluble in water and in other ordinaiw sol- 
vents but soluble in Schweitzer’s reagent, is obtained. The molecular 
weight of this product in Schweitzer’s reagent (Table VUI) shows 
that cellulose molecules have been considerably disintegrated during 
the formation of this so-called cello-dextrin. The cello- dextr ins 
from cotton and jute have molecular weights of 20SS, and 1479 
respectively and hence the number of anliydroghicose units are 13, 
and 9 respectively. This low number of anhydroglucose molecules 
explains the absence of fibre-structure in the degraded product. 

10 G. of finely slireded cellulose were placed in a stoppered bottle 
and cooled in a refregerator for about i hour. About 350 c.c, of 
cooled 42% HCi w^ere then added and the bottle kept in the refregera- 
tor for 7-8 hours wuth occasional shaking. At the end of this 
period all the cellulose had gone into solution which was then 
poured into about s-J litres of cooled distilled water, when the product 
slowly separated and was allowed to stand overnight, washed free 
from acid and dried. As the product was very much degraded, 
comparatively stronger solutions were used for viscosity measurements. 
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Tabi.E VIII. 

Viscosity of degradation product in Schweitzer’ s reagent. 
Cu= 28'8 g. /litre; NH3 = i65'4 g. /litre. Temp. = 35°. 


Material. 

Cone, cotton. 

Primary mol. cone. 


M. W. 

Cotton 

1*9172% 

0*09365 

0*190 

2124 


2*4213 

r/1495 

0*313 

2093 


3’3 o 65 

q 

.s 

H 

0*420 

205S 

Jntc 

i‘3544 

©■08373 

0*1265 

1510 


2*0186 

o‘i246 

o*i8o 

1445 


3*4215 

0 * 2 TI 2 

0*313 

1482 


Conclusion. 

It is evident that the celiusoses from different sources are not 
identical and that their different physical properties are inherent in 
the size of the molecule and are not due to differences in physical 
conditions only. In Schweitzer's reagent, cotton, jute and bamboo 
are found to be composed of 978, 516 and i8g aiihydroglucose units. 
In viscose, the cellulose is somewhat disintegrated, the cotton, jute 
and bamboo celluloses consisting of 894, 468 and 158 units of 
anhydrogiucose. In acetylation, the disintegration proceeds further 
and the molecules are found to consist of 138, 86 residues of glucose 
ill the cases of cotton and jute respectively. The disintegration 
can be caiTied still further by treatment with 42% HCl at when 
the molecules ai*e found to consist of 13 and 9 glucose units only in 
the case of cotton and jute. The number of glucose units in native 
cotton cellulose is still higher and may be estimated as over 1000 
anhydrogiucose molecules, if the Km constant, as experimentally 
determined by Staudinger in case of lower homologues, be applicable 
to the higher homologues as well. 

Chemical bABOKAXORV, Received January 25, 1936. 

Dacca XJniversixy. 



^ulnazoimes. Part lY, 


By Sant vSingh Bedi and Kartar Singh Narang. 


Recently a nitiiiber of alkaloids containing a quinazoline ring 
have been found in nature, c,g. vasicine, evodiamine, riitaecarpine, 
etc. In this paper some quinazolines are described prepared b^^ the 
inetliod indicated by Beri, Narang and Ray (/. Indian Cheni. Soc.^ 
1935, 12 ^ 395)* 6-N itropiperonylaiiiide lias been reduced to 6- 

aniinopiperoiiylainide (I). Condensation with suitable acid furnisli the 
acyl derivatives (II) which easily cyclise to the quinazoline (IIL) 


CH2<^ ,, 




Vo/ 

(II) 


CO-R 

NHa 


CH> 




o, 




'O' 


\/\co 

(III). • 


ii X P E R I M E N T A 1. . 


6 -Nilroplpew 7 iaI was prepared by the method of Singh and Ray 
ij, Indian Chon. Soc., 1930, 1 , 640).*'' 

6-.Nitropiperoiial (5 g.) was oxidised in alkaline suspension with 
potassium permanganate solution (5%, 54 c.c.) during | hour with 
shaking at 40 — 60°. Finally the reaction was completed on the boiling 
water-bath for i hour. The acid isolated in the usual way had iii.p, 
175° after crystallisation, yield 3*5 g. 

S-Nitfopiperonyl Amide. — 6-Nitro-3:4-methylenedioxybenzoic acid 
(8 g.) suspended in thienyl chloride (20 c. c., freshly distilled) was 
refluxed on the steam-bath for hour and then the excess of thionyl 
chloride removed in vacuo. The brownish yellow acid chloride was 
poured over ammonium carbonate (finely powdered, 25 g.) and the 
mixture heated on the steam-bath for hour. After extraction 
with water, the iiitroamide was obtained from the residue in brown- 
ish plates after crystallisation from hot water, m.p. 191-93°. 
[FVmnd (after drying at iio°): N, i3‘29. CRHgOsNa requires N, 
i3’3 cent). 

^ 6 -Aminopiperonyl Amide. — The foregoing nitroaiiiide (i g.) was 
added in well powdered form to a solution of stannous chloride 
(3 g.) in hydrochloric acid (d i-i6, 3 c.c.) kept, at 50 — 60°. The 
mixture was finally warmed to 70° for I hour and then cooled in ice. 
The separated tin double compound was dissolved in the smallest 
aniomit of water and basified in the ice cold and extracted with ethyl 


* The nitration of \’eratric aldehyde described in this paper is incorrectly 
d escribed to proceed at 5—10®, It should be at 30— 35 "- "Ihe yield is quantitative. 
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acetate „ The residue after reiuoval of the solvent crystallised from 
hot water, UK p. i7'2-74'’- (hoitml: N, I5'43* CsHhO^N^ requires 

15*5 per cent). 

6 - A.cciyIainlnO'- 3 : 4 - riicl]iyJc}icdioxyl)C}trj(.niidi\~Tlie foregoing 
amide (o’c) gd and pyridine (0*4 g.) dissolved in l3eiizeiie (5 cx.) were 
treated with acetyl chloride {0*4 g.) and the mixture wanned for 10 
minutes. After addition of water and removal of solvent, the product 
was crystallised from hot water, m. p. 21 2 (PTiiiid: N', 12*5. 
CioHi(d'34N2 requires N, i2‘6 per cent). 

The quinciBoruic (III, R = Me) was prepared b}' dissolving the 
acetylanuno compound (0*5 g.) in alcohol (25 c. c.) and treating the 
solution with sodium hydroxide solution (7’2 c. c., 1%). The mixture 
after warming to 40—50'’ for I hour was acidified with acetic acid and 
the product crystallised from water, imp, 346°. (Found: N, 13*67. 
CioHgOsNg. requires N, 13*7 per cent). 

The substance (II, R = CBl 2-CH2'CO()H) was prepared by refluxing 
a mixture of 6-amino-3:4“metliylenedioxybeiizamide (o’ 9 g.), benzene 
(20 c,c.), and succinic anhydride (o’s g.) for l-liour. After cooling the 
amin ic Q.cid was filtered and then crystallised from water, imp. 219'’, 
yield i g. (Found: N, 10*16. requires N, lo’o per cent). 

The substance (III, R = CH2-CH2-C()OH) was prepared by dissol- 
ving the substance described above (o’S g.) in sodium hydroxide 
(22 C.C., 1% ) and warming the solution at 100 for ?j: hour. After 
acidification with acetic acid, tlie product was crystallised from hot 
water in silky needles, m. p. 271'', yield 0*65 g. (Found: N, 10*56. 
C12H10O5N2 requires N, io*6S per cent). 

Similarly, the butyryl derivatvies (II, R^CH.^-CFIo-CH^) was 
prepared from butyryl chloiide and the product crystallised in delicate 
needles from water, imp. 184°. (Found: N, 11*3. Ci^Hi 4041^2 
requires N, 11*6 per cent). It (0*7 g) was cyclised to III (R-w-propyl) 
in alcoholic solution (20 c c.) wdth 1% sodium hydroxide solution 
(1 mol.) oil steam-bath by heating for hour. The product, isolated 
as described before, crystallised from hot water in needles, m. p« 
280®; yield o”6 g. (Found: N, 12*1. Calc for C12H12O3N-2: N, 12*06 
per cent). 

Most of ths analyses recorded above were done by the micro-method. 

In conclusion we thank Prof. J. N. Ray for his interest in the work. 


IlNivBRSiry CHiiwiCAL Labor ATOR iiis, 

UXIVERSIXY OF XHE PUNJAB, 

Lahore. 


Received March 7, 1936. 



Iiwestigation on the Effects of Humidity and High 
Temperature on the NHs,-content of Different 
Samples of Rice. 


By N. M. Basu anb S. R. jMaitra. 


As rice stored up in dark, dingy go-downs during the rainy season 
when air is saturated with moisture at high temperature, becomes 
iiiiliealtliy and is believed to be one of the potent factors in the 
production of epidemic dropsy and since it is known that some 
amines, especially histamine, cause capillary dilatation leading to 
dropsy, which is the most prominent symptom of this disease, we 
thought tliat some amines might be produced in rice under this 
condition. Now if amines be actually produced in rice under these 
conditions, there would neceSvSarily be an increase in its NHo -content, 
although an increase in NHo-content may not prove the formation of 
these poisonous amines. We accordingly wanted to see whether there 
is an increase in the NHo-content of different samples of rice under 
these conditions, for if there be no increase in the NHa-content, we 
may conclude that amines are also not produced. 

Various samples of rice freshly milled by indigenous method 
(DhenkhcJiata chal) were obtained from Bitrdwan and fresh samples 
of milled rice from the College vStreet jMarket in Calcutta. They were 
kept ill dry dishes in an incubator along with a dish of water so that 
the air inside was saturated with moisture and the temperature of 
the incubator was kept constant at 92"^ F. The samples of rice thus 
treated were examined, after every 4 or 5 days for a long period for 
their NHa-N content by Van vSlyke’s method which has been slightly 
modified as given below. 

E X K R I M E K T A I. . 

As the method of making a dispersion of rice-powxler for estimation 
of NH2-N in Van Slyke's apparatus has been arrived at after a good 
deal of experimentation, it is worth while giving a resume of the 
various preliminary attempts, 

A suspension of rice-powder in normal saline was tried first but 
uniform results were not obtained owing to deposition of rice-powder 
in the reaction vessel and excessive frothing even in the presence of 
caprylic alcohol or liquid paraffin. The extract of the proteins of rice 
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with 10% salt solution was next tried but the results were too low and 
tlie residue also contained protein. As rice contains considerable 
amount of gliitaline (alkali soluble) and small auioiiiits of alcoliol- 
soliible prolamiiicn saline extract can never completely remove the 
proteins from rice. A dispersion of rice-powder in honey was 
wSubseqiiently tried but the results were not consistent as honey contains 
variable amounts of gum-acacia was then used for making a 

dispersion of rice-powder, but the frothing was excessive and trouble- 
some. The results were coUvStant if the froth were taken to the 
Hempel pipette a or 3 times for absorption, caprylic alcohol were 
added once more after the first transference of the gas to the Hempel 
pipette and the shaking of the reaction vessel were clone twice. Next 
the dispersion of rice-powder in dextrin solution was tried, and the 
results obtained were constant. There was practically no frothing so 
that caprylic alcohol need not be ackled more than once* 




Fig. I. 
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Procedure, 

The gas burette F in Van Slyke's macro-apparatus is filled with 
water and the de-aminising bulb and the tube attached thereto are freed 
from air and filled with nitric oxide as is done in Van Slyke's method, 
the passage in the stop-cock connecting B and D being filled with 
NaNO^ mixture* About i c. c. of caprylic alcohol is then carefully 
taken into D from B so as to avoid air bubbles. Now 2 grams of finely 
powdered rice are weighed accurately in a weighing bottle and 
transferred completely with a little 10% dextrin solution to an agate 
mortar in which the dispersion of rice-powder is made with the pestle 
by the addition of suitable amounts of dextrin solution. This disper- 
sion is then transferred through a funnel to B of a micro-apparatus***' 
and thence to D. The mortar, pestle and the funnel are now washed 
clown with dextrin solution to B and then transferred to D, care being 
taken to prevent air bubbles from going inside D. The reaction vessel 
is now shaken for three minutes. The tap is then turned on for a 
while so that the liquid rises in D upto a little below the bulb at the 
top of D for the transference of the major part of gas from D to F. 
The gas in F is then transferred to Hempel pipette. The connection 
between D and F is again restored. The reaction vessel is shaken 
once more for three minutes. The gas is now transfered to P' with as 
much frothing as is possible by turning on a. The gas is once more 
removed to Hempel pipette which is then shaken for one minute* The 

^ "We were using micro-apparatus at the beginning but owing to the following 
difficulties we selected the reaction vessel of the macro-apparatus and the gas 
burette of the raicro-appratus to which 2 bulbs of 50 c c. each were attached 

(/) The junctional tube between B and D in the micro-apparatus being very 
narrow, the thick colloidal dispersion of rice in dextrin solution cannot readily 
pass through to the de-aininising bulb. In the macro-apparatus this part is 
sufficiently wide. 

(ii) De-aminising bulb in the macro-apparatus being much bigger, more space 
is obtained for the reaction to take place of a rather large volume of rice 
dispersion and accordingly the reaction is completed more readily. 

ini) The graduations in the burette of the macro-apparatus are not sufficiently 
fine and accordingly small differences in the voluxne of nitrogen which are 
generally noted in our estimations, cannot be detected. In the micro-apparatus 
these graduations are much finer and therefore answer our purpose very well. 
But the volumes of gases, ic., NO or N2 accumulating in D and F become so large 
that these gases may escape by driving out the whole of water in the burette. To 
prevent this, two additional bulbs were attached in succession to the end of the 
burette F and connected by a rubber tube to the reservoir, 

6 
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remaining gas is next returned to As the gas that has collected in 
the ineaiitiiiie in B may contain a trace of nitrogen^ it is once more 
tniiisferred to F and thence to Heiupel pipette which is again shaken 
for one iiiiiinte. The reinaiiiiiig gas is then returned to F and 
tiie reading is taken. After about fifteen minutes the reading is 
once more taken and the volume obtained in the second reading is 
corrected to N. T. Ih 

Re Sill is .- — Four samples of milled rice and an equal number of 
Dhcnki-hiilled rice were examined for their NHg-content at varying 
intervals after they were kept in the incubator. The results of these 
analysis are recorded in Table I and II. The figures in the tables 
refer to c,c. of nitrogen corrected to N. T, P. per 2 g. of rice. 

Table L 
Milled rice, 

vSample A. vSainple B. Sample C. Sample 1). 


NHrN 

content. 

No. of 
days . 

NII3-N 

content 

No. of 
days. 

NH2-N 

content. 

No. of NH2-N 

days. content. 

No. of 
days. 

2*48 

NorniaF 

2*24 

Normal* 

2 - i 8 

' Normal* 

2*28 

Normal 

2.3 

After 6 days 

2-28 

After 7 cla3’ 

S 2*32 

After 6 days 

2*42 

After 3 da vs 

2*6 

10 

2*3 

12 

2-38 

11 

2*62 

7 

2.7 

15 

2*24 

^5 

2*46 

14 

2*62 

10 

2.2 

19 

2*5 

19 

2*lS 

18 

2-56 

^3 







2*5 

18 




Tabi.e II. 


2*48 

19 




Dlicnki-huUcd rice. 



Sample I. 

vSample IT. 

Sample III. 

Sample IV. 

NHa-N 

content. 

No. of 
days. 

NHrN 

content. 

No. of 
<la3 s. 

Nri2-N 

Cfaiteiit. 

No. of 
days. 

NH-rN No.of 
content. days. 

2-3 

Normal* 

2-12 

Normal* 

2-58 

Normal* 

2 '6 

Normal* 

2*32 After 6 days 

2-28 

After 7 days 

2*6 

After 6 days 

2*6 

After 3 days 

3*3 

10 

2 ‘5 

12 

2*62 

11 

2*62 

7 ' 

2*34 

15 ^ 

2*3 

15 

2*62 

14 

2*62 

10 

2*24 

19 

2*3 

19 

2*43 

iS 

2-78 

13 







272 

18 




Discu 

SSION 


27 

19 


From Tables I and II it appears that in samples B, C of milled rice 
and I, 11, and III of Dhenki-hulled rice there is a gradual increase in 
NHg-N, the longer the sample is kept in the thermostat, although 
this increase is much less marked in the case of Dlienki-hulled rice. 

* Before these were kept in the incubator. 
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It further appears that the amiiio-nitrogeu having increased to a 
considerable extent, begins to fail abruptly. 

In the case of sample A, there is a fall in the amount of nitrogen 
at the outset, then a rise which is followed by a dimiiiution as in the 
case of other samples. 

It is obvious that the rise in amino-nitrogen is due to the gradual 
decomposition of proteins of rice resulting in the formation of subs- 
tances containing NH2-radicaL Whether these latter include amines 
or not, we cannot at present say definitely, for we have not as yet 
investigated that point. The subsequent fall in amino-nitrogen is 
probably due to the conversion of NH2-radical into NH3 and the 
liberation of the latter into air. 

The peculiar behaviour of sample A may be clue to the peculiar 
condition of this rice while it was under investigation. This rice 
appears to have been disintegrated and perforated, i.c., the frame work 
has been already decomposed. Accordingly, substances containing 
NH2-group have been already formed. When, therefore, it was 
placed in the thermostat in a moist atmosphere, NH2 radical was soon 
converted into NH3 and disappeared, resulting in a fall in amino- 
nitrogen after a few days. New surfaces within the rice were then 
exposed to the humid atmosphere; there was, therefore, further 
decomposition, resulting in an increase in aniino-nitrogen. There 
would naturally be again a fall in amino-nitrogen owing to afore- 
mentioned reasons. 


Conclusions. 

It may be concluded that rice is decomposed in the rainy season 
with the production of substances containing NHg-radical. Whether 
amines are formed we cannot at pi'esent definitely say. Further, 
Dhenki-hulled rice shows greater resistance to the action of hmiiid 
atmosphere and high temperature than milled rice. This conclusion is 
corroborated by the following two facts \ve noticed. First, milled rice, 
after being exposed to humid atmosphere at a high temperature, can 
be more easily powdered than Dhenki-hulled rice. Secondly, it is very 
curious that in all bottles containing milled rice, some organism have 
grown, whereas these are absent in bottles containing Dhenki-hulled 
rice. 

Physioiogicai, Laboratory, 

PRBSIDIiNCY CorrEOE, 

CABCum, Received March 3, ■1936. 



Quinoline DeriYatives. Part I¥. 


By Kartar Singh Narang, Jnankndra Nath Ray and Thakdr 

Das Sachdkva. 


In iiirvanine an acylaiiiiiio group takes the place of usual beiizoyl- 
oxy grouping' of local anaesthetics. In percaine a similar grouping is 
noticeable and the ester groupings so typical of this class of coinpoimds, 
is missing. The basic part is a quinoline nucleus which can be the 
seat of local anaesthetic property {cf, Cleiiio and Perkin’s telraliydro- 
quinolone, /. Cfeeiu. Soc., 1924, 125 , 1608). Therefore it seemed of 
interest to prepare substance of the type (I). 


CONH (CH2)2 NEta 

! 


OC4H0 



(I) 


R 


n 


NH-CO-CHaNBts 

01 

CO 2 Me 

(Nirvanine) 


CH-NHCOPh 

2 


R/\ coon 

( 11 ) 


I C— NHCOPh 

V/' 

CH 


S: COOH 


. . CH-NHCOPh 

R'\/\/ 

CH2 


(III) 


These have been prepared by the hydrolysis of the azlaclones of vara- 
trie aldehyde and piperonal to the acids (II) . These are easily reduced 
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to- the diiiydro-acids (III), which as is usual with veratric aldehyde 
and piperonal derivatives nitrate in the 6-position (niarked'*‘0 to give the 
corresponding 6-iiitro-acids. These, on reduction, pass by simultaneous 
ring-closure to the 3-acylaminotetrahydroquinolones (I). 

Attempts to prepare aniidines (IV) were not successful. 



Hs 



H2 

R 

AAh. 


R/ 




or 

R' \ 



N 

(IV) 


NH 


In view of the fact that 3;4-dihydroxyphenylalaiiine has been iso- 
lated from velvet beans (Miller, J. Biol. Chem., 1920 , 44 , 481 ) and the 
probability of substances of this type being the precursor of i6‘oquinoline 
alkaloids in plants, we have prepared 3:4-inethylenedioxyphenyl- 
alaninc by the hydrolysis of (III). Dihydroxypheuylalaiiine has been 
previously prepared by Stephen and Weizniann (/. Chem. Soc.^ 1914 ? 
105 , 1152) by an indirect route. 

E X P E R I M E N A L. 

The azlactone (4 g.) from veratric aldehyde and hippiiric acid, 
suspended in potassium hydroxide solution (35c.c.,3%) w’as heated 
for 10 minutes till a complete solution resulted. The well cooled 
solution w^as just acidified with acetic acid and the precipitate was 
crystallised from dilute alcolioi in silky needles, m.p. aoS'^, yield 3*8 g. 
(Found: N, 4*37- CisHitOj^N requires N, 4*28 per cent). The 
substance (II, R == R' == ( )Me) is soluble in alkali carbonate solutions 
and reacts acid. 

The foregoing acid (10 g.) was reduced with sodium ainalgaiii 
(200 g., 2 1 %) in a stoppered bottle with shaking and cooling. The 
alkaline solution furnished on acidification (III, R = R' = OMe). The 
crude product was dissolved in ether and extracted with sodium bi- 
carbonate solution whence on reacidification the substance was perci- 
pitated and then crystallised from hot water, m. p. 158°. (Found: 
N, 4*34. Cl sH] 9O5 N requires N, 4*34 per cent). 

The above described acid (2 g.) in acetic acid (10 c.c.) contamiflg 
3 drops of sulphuric acid {d 1*84) was treated with nitric acid (d 
2 c.c.) diluted with acetic acid {2 c. c.) at 50"*. The product after 
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Standing for 15 minutes was poured on ice and the percipitute crystal- 
lised from alcohol in yellow silky needles, 111. I)» eoS"", yield .1*1 g. 
(FoLiiid : N, 7*29. Cl ^7N2 requires N, 7*48 per cent). 

A solution of foregoing* ^-6-jiiti'0-3 : q-dimethoxy-cx-benzoylamiiio- 
lilieiiylpropionic acid (i g.) was reduced with hydrated ferrous sulphate 
(10 g'.) ill water (15 c.c.) at 100° with aiiiinoniafor 45 minutes, tlie loss 
of aiiiiiionia being made good by fresh addition. The clear filtrate was 
well cooled and acidified with acetic acid. The separated solids and 
the residue from ether extraction of the mother liquor were crystallised 
from hot dilute acetic acid, m. p. 225°, yield 0*2 g. The substance 
does not contain a diazotisable amino group. (Found : N, 8*63. 
Ci8tli^04N2 requires N, S’59 per cent). 

The aziactone from pii>eronal and hipimric acid (4 g.) was hydro- 
lysed as described before with potassium hydroxide solution (35 c. c., 
3%). After acidification with acetic acid, the separated solids were crys- 
tallised from hot acetic acid, m.p, 224'’. (Found: N, 4’59. C 1 7H1 3O5N 
requires N, 4*50 per cent). The above acid on reduction with 
sodium amalgam furnished a product (III, R, R' = O2: CH2), m. p. 
122*^ after crystallisation from alcohol. 

On nitration of the acid (2 g.) in acetic acid solution as described 
before, the nitro-acid, m. p. 210°, was obtained in yellow silky needles 
(iT g.). (Found : N, 7'56, C17H14O7N2 requires N, 7*82 per cent). 

The nitro-acid (i g.) was reduced with hydrated ferrous sulphate 
(10 g.) as described before. The mother liquor after acidification was 
extracted with cliloroform in this case and the product was crystallised 
from alcohol, m. p. 254°, yield 0-2 g. (Found : N, 874. C17H14O4N3 
requires N, c/03 cent). 

Hydrolysis o] (^s:i-Meihylenedioxy^cK-be 7 izoy!aminophenylpTopio’- 
flic Acid io id-3 : 4-Meihylenedioxy phenylalanine Hydrochloride ~The 
acid (III, R, IF==02 : CH2) (1 g.) suspended in hydrochloric acid 
{d 1T6, 50 c.c.) was heated at 100° for 4 hours, a few c.c. of acetic 
acid being added to facilitate solution. Hydrochloric acid (50 c. c.) 
was further added during the hydrolysis. The well cooled solution was 
extracted with ether and the aqueous portion then concentrated in a 
desiccator. The crystalline deposit of the amino-acid hydrochloride 
was collected, washed with ether and recrystallised from dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, m. p. 278-80'', yield O'l g. (Found : N, 5*07 ; Cl, 137. 
CioHi./') 4NC1, H2O requires N, 5*31; Ci, 137 cent.}. The 
substance gave off water of crystallisation but it could not be satif acto- 
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rily estimated owing to slight decomposition on prolonged heating 
at 120° « 

The Anilide of S-Nitro-^ : 4-methylenediaxy cinnamic Acid . — 
6'-Nitro-3 : 4“metliylenedioxy cinnamic acid (i g.) was converted into 
its chloride in benzene solution with tliionyl chloride. The solid acid 
chloride (without purification) was reacted with aniline in benzene 
solution. The anilide crystallised in needles from alcohol, ni. p. 205°. 
(Found: N, g'02. C16H12O5N2 requires N, 8*97 per cent). On 

reduction this substance did not gave the amidine as expected but was 
hydrolysed to 3 : 4-methylenedioxyquinolone, m. p. 205°. The struc- 
ture was confirmed by synthesising the quinolone from 6'nitro-3 : 4- 
iiiethylenedioxycinnainic acid by reduction as follows : — 

I G . of the 6-iiitro-3 : 4-methylenedioxycinnamic acid dissolved in 
ammonia was reduced with ferrous sulphate (20 g.) in water {50 c.c.) 
on the steam-bath. The filtered solution on acidification gave the 3 : 4- 
methylenedioxyquinolone, m. p. 205° after crystallisation from alcohol. 
It does not contain a diazotisable amino or a carboxy group- (Found : 
N, 7 ’52. C10H7O3 N requires N, 7*40 per cent). 

Similarly /3-3 : 4-methylenedioxy-6 - nitrophenylpropionic acid 
(Ahluwalia, Kaul and Ray, J. Indian Chem. Soc , 1933, 10 , 200) was 
converted into the chloride, which was then condensed with anthranilic 
acid in pyridine solution to /5-3 : 4 -methylenedioxy- 6 -nitrophenylprO“ 
pionylantliranilic acid, m. p. 208° after crystallisation from acetic acid, 
(Found: N, 8*07. Ci7Hi407N2 requires N, 7T1 per cent). This 
substance also on reduction with ferrous sulphate in ammoniacal solu- 
tion was hydrolysed to 3 : 4-methylenedioxytetrahydroquinolone (m. p. 
232®), prepared for confirmation by the reduction of zq-methyleiie- 
dioxy-6' nitrophenylpropionic acid with ferrous sulphate, m.p. 232° 
(mixed m. p. 232° with above). (Found : N, 7*25 C10H9O3 N 
requires N, 7*33 per cent). The substance had no acidic properties 
nor it had diazotisable amino group. 

UNiVEiisii'Y Chemical Laboratories, 

Umvi^vSiTipj^aMMc Punjab, Received March 9, 1936, 

Lahore. 



Gtieiiiical ExamiEation of Cuscuta Refiexa, Eoxli« 

Part IIL Tfie ConititEente of tlie Oil from 

the Seeds. 

By Radha Raman Agarwal and vSikhibhushan Dutt- 

111 two previous parts of this series the stem of the plant Cuscuia 
reflexa^ which is commonly known as Amarbel, has been put to a 
thorough chemical examination (Agarwal and Dutt, J. Indian 
Client. Soc.^ i935j ^2, 384, 586). The seeds of Cuscuta reflcxa^ 
which are comiiioiily known as Khasiis in vernacular, are also reputed 
to possess anthelmintic properties. In the present communication 
they liave been put to a thorough chemical examination. The oil 
obtained by the benzene extract of the seeds has been worked up in 
details. The isolation and constitution of a yellow colouring* matter 
belonging to flavone group is described in a subsequent paper. The 
oil consistsof linolenic acid (9*92%), linolic acid (17*26%), oleic acid 
{25*58%), stearic acid (27*2%), palmitic acid (11*5%) and unsaponi» 
liable matter ( i • 8 % ) , 

Experimental. 

5*3 Kg. of the authentic dried .sample were obtained from Amritsar 
(Punjab) and were crushed in a powerful crushing machine. The 
crushed material was then repeatedly extracted with boiling benzene 
in a big extraction flask. The combined 1)enzene extracts were then 
concentrated in order to remove the solvent when it was obtained as a 
greenish yellow mobile liquid. On keeping it for about a week some 
white crystalline matter began to separate, which was filtered on a 
filter pump. It was recrystalUsed from boiling ethyl alcohol when 
practically colourless flakes were obtained {2*65 g.) which were identi- 
fied as cuscutalin (Agarwal and Dutt, /, Indian Client, Snc., 1935, 

12, 384). 

The oil was freed from traces of the solvent and purified by heat- 
ing with animal charcoal and Fullers' earth on a water-bath. On 
filtration the oil was obtained as a transparant light greenish yellow 
liquid. 

Examination of the OiL — ^The oil contained no nitrogen or sulphur. 
It burnt with a sooty flame. On examination it was found to be a 
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senii-dryilig oil vSiiice it became viscous on exposure to aerial oxida- 
tion, Table I contains the usual physical and chemical constants of 
the oiL 


Table I. 

Table 

ir. 

Oil. 


Fatty acids. 

Rp- ST- 

0*9352 at 23^ 



Refrac. Index 

1*4820 at 25® 



Solidifying pt. 

-10° 

Consistency 

vSolid 

Acid value 

3‘25 

Sp. gr. 

0*9026 at 

Sap. value 

189*5 

Refrac. index 

1*4639 at 

Acetyl value . 

I7‘4 

Neutral %*a1ue 

192*9 

Unsapon. matter 

1*5— 1*8% 

^lean M. W 

290*9 

Hehiiers’ value 

93*0 

Iodine value 

iii*3 

Iodine value 

96*9 




90 G. of the oil were then saponified in the usual maimer and the 
inivSaponi liable matter extracted with ether. The fatty acids were then 
liberated and purified (yield So g.). Table II gives the physical and 
chemical constants of the liberated mixed fatty acids. 

The mixture of the fatty acids was then separated into the saturated 
and unsaturated acids by the Twitchells' lead salt-alcohol method 
{Ind. Eng, Chem.^ 1921^ 13 , S06) and Table III gives the percentage, 
iodine value and the mean molecular weight of the saturated and 
unsaturated acids. 

Table III, 

Acids. I*erceiitage in Iodine value. iUean M. W. 

mixed acids. 

Saturated 4i'33 265*6 

Unsaturated 58*68 150*52 280*9 

Exammation of Unsatmted Acids — 10 G. of the unsaturated acids 
were dissolved in excess of caustic potash and oxidised by ^ 7 ° aqueous 
solution of potassium permanganate in small instalments at the 
ordinary temperature. After the oxidation was complete j a 'current 
of sulphur dioxide uas passed through the mixture. A white substancse 
ill flakes remained undissolved, which was filtered and extracted^ with 

7 
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ctlier. The ethereal extracts after the removal of ether deposited a 
crystalline substance as white flakes, im p. 136"^, and was idcntiiied 
as di hydroxy stearic acid» Tlie etlier-in soluble portion was next 
extracted with boiling water and the extracts on cooling deposited 
white crystals, 111. p. 172®, which proved to be tetraliydroxy stearic 
acid. Traces of hexahydroxy stearic acid were also present (111. 

201 ill the original filtrate. The formation of these substances 
establishes the presence of linolenic, liiiolic and oleic acids in the 
iiiisaturated acids. 

The quantitative estimation was next done by the bromine addi- 
tion products by the method adopted by Jamieson and Baugliniaii 
(J. yimer. Chant. Soc.^ 1920, $ 2 , 1198; cf. also Agarwal and Diitt, 
Proc. Acad.Soi. U. P,, 1935, 5 , 227). A known weight of the un- 
saturated acids was dissolved in 150 c.c. of dry ether and treated with 
excess of bromine at -10° to —5°. On standing at this temperature 
for 2 hours a white precipitate of the linolenic hexabroinide (m.p. iSi"*) 
separated which was filtered, washed and weighed. The excess of 
bromine was removed from the filtrate by thiosulphate, and tlie 
ether evaporated away. The residue was taken tip with about 200 
c.c. of dry petroleum ether and kept overnight. lyinolic tetrabromide 
separated as fine glistening star-shaped needles (m. p. 112°) which was 
filtered, washed and dried. On concentrating the mother liquor a 
further crop of the tetrabromide was obtained which was added to 
the first and weighed. Finally the petroleum ether filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness and the bromine content of the residue deter- 
mined. 


Tabpe IV. 

Percentage of the various components. 


Acids. 

In unsaturated acids. 

In mixed acids. 

In the original oil. 

Ivinolenic 

18*62% 

10*92% 

9 ' 9 a% 

I/inolic 

32 ‘ 5 i 

19*07 

i7'26 

Oleic. 

48*42 

28*41 

2 S '58 


Examination of the Saturated Acids - — The mixture of the saturated 
acids (16 g.) was converted into their methyl esters and fractionally 
distilled under reduced pressure. The saponification values of the 
difierent fractions were determined and the mean molecular weights 
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calculated. The acids were liberated from different fractions and 
melting points determined. The following table contains the results 
of these experiments. 


Tabi^e V. 


B, P. at 0*5 mm. 
pressure. 

Wt. 

Sap. 

value. 

Mean 

M.W. 

Acids 

Palmitic. Stearic, 

M.p. of liber- 
ated acid. 

160-170® rose to 180® 

2’12 g. 

204*1 

274*0 

i:6s g. 

0*34 g- 

63-64® 

180-182® rose to 190® 

1*80 

200*0 

280*5 

1*09 

0*64 


190-192® 

4'63 

192*5 

291*5 

i*o8 

3'32 

64-65®- 

192-195® rose to 200® 

4 ’So 

190*1 

295*2 

0*52 

40s 

67-6S®- 

Residue, 

2'21 

189*5 

296*0 

o*iS 

1*92 

66-67® 





4“55 g- 

10*27 g- 




Table VI. 




Acids. In saturated acid. 

In mixed acids. 

In the oil. 

Palmitic 

3o'7i/ 

& 


,k‘ 69 % 


11*5% 

Stearic 

6 g' 2 g 



28*63 


27*2 


Examinaiwn of the Unsap onifiahle Maiief . — The tinsaponifiable 
matter was freed from the solvent when yellowish wdiite waxy flakes 
were obtained. It was dissolved in water and repeatedly extracted 
with ether. The ethereal extracts were dehydrated with fused calcium 
chloride and the ether evai>orated. The residue was once crystal- 
lised from acetone when colourless flakes were obtained, m. p. 
136-128°. ( )ii recrystallisatiou from alcohol a phytosterol was ob- 

tained in fine sillvy needles, m. p. 134-35°. The acetyl derivative was 
prei>ared in the usual manner mn. p. 124-25°. The optical rotation 
of the sterol in chloroform solution was [a]J®= -•3o*9°. 

One of the authors {R.E..A.) is highly indebted to the Kanta 
Prasad Research Trust of the Allahabad University for a research 
scholarship which enabled him to investigate this pi'oblem. 

Chemical kABORAXORY 

Auahabad Universixy. ... . Received March 20, 1936. 



Studies on Cyclic TMoketoiies. Part I. Synthesis of 
Noii»polyiiiefised TMocycloheK^nom^ TMocyclo- 
pentaiione and their Deriiatiies. 

By Dines Chandra Sen. 

The present paper describes the synthesis of tliiorycZoliexaiione, 
tliiorycfepentaiione and their derivatives. These tliioketones have 
been prepared by passing a siniultaiieous current of dry HCl and 
H^S into an alcoholic solution of the corresponding Ivetoncs {of. 
Sen, Ji Indian Cheni. Soc ., iQSSj 12 , 647 ; Science and Ciillurc, 
I935j 15s, 435)" Fromm (Bcr., 1927, 60 , 2090) isolated tripoly- 

nierised tliio derivatives by passing a successive current of HCl 
and H2S into alcoholic solutions of cyc/oliexanone, cyclopeiitanone 


CHc, 

R=C<^ )>CH2 

CHs CHa 


Tritliiocj'rlohexanone (I), as isolated by BT'onuii is a cyclic 
tliioether and it does not react with phenylhydraziiie, liydroxyl- 
aiiiinej seiiiicarbazide etc., nor can it be acylated or alkylated. 

The function of hydrochloric acid in these cases seems to be 
three-fold ; it acts {%) as a condensing agent, {U) as a dehydrating 
agent and (vii) as a polymerising agent. Hence, Fronini could not 
isolate non-polynierised tliioketones by passing successive cm rents 
of HgS and HCl on account of accumulation of large excess of HCL 
Non-poiyiiierised thioketones could be isolated by taking out the 
thioketones as soon as they are formed from the zone of reaction, thus 
avoiding the influence of excess of HCl. 

These thioketones when freshly distilled, are pink in colour, and 
the colour slowly changes to orange and finally disappears after a few 
days, but on redistillation, the pink colour reappears* If the pink 
colour be due to the chroniophoric C : S group, then it follows 


and ^-metliykycloliexaiione. 


C 

Ri^iR 


R 


'S; 


(I) 
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that unlike cyclic ketones or ketonic esters, the tliiolic phase of 
the cyclic thioketones is more stable at the ordinary temperature. 

The ‘ tliio-thiol ’ tautoinerism in the above compounds, analogous 
to ‘ keto-enol ’ tautomerism in the corresponding ketones, has been 
observed and approximately estimated by iodometric method, Meyer’s 
method of keto-enol estimation not being suitable. 


CHs 

CHa/XCHg 


CHsX/CS 

CHs 

(IT) 


CHo 

CHa/XCH 


CH»\/C-SH 

CH.> 


(III) 


CHs CHa 

CHA/CvS 

CHo 




K- 


CHg CH 


CHsX/C-SH 

CHo 


The iodometric method depends on the fact that the C*SH 
group will be oxidised whereas the C:S group will remain unchanged 
and that the addition of iodine to the double bond will be negligible 
compared to the oxidation of the thiol groups. 

The foiiiiation of phenylhydrazoiies and semicarbazoiies iden- 
tical with those of the corresponding ketones manifests the ketonic 
behaviour of the cyclic thioketones and it has been observed that 
the freshly distilled red liquids react more readily than the colourless 
tliiolic varieties. Both tliiocyciohexanone and thiocjclepentanone 
have been acetylated by the action of acetic anhydride in presence 
of sodiitiii acetate giving S-acetyl derivatives since the products are 
coloured and since tlie acetyl groups are removed by plienylliydraziiie 
in the cold producing acetyl plienylliydraziiie and the phenyl 
hydrazoiies of the corresponding thioketones with evolution of H2S. 

The cyclohexanone pheiiylhydrazone has also been converted to 
tet rally dr ocarbazole by the action of dilute hydrochloric acid (r/. 
Bayer, Annulen^ 1894, 278, 106 ; Dreschel, J. pr. Chem,, 1888, ii, 
38, 67). 

It has also been tiossible to prepare a colourless S-methyi deriva- 
tive from the thiocyclohexanone and it reacts with phenylhydrazine 
and gives methylmercaptan and cyclohexanone pheiiylhydrazone, , „ 

It is noteworthy that the acetylated thioketones have got normal 
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iiioleciilar Aveiglits in benzene (cryoscopic) wheieastlie parent com- 
poiiiids liave iiioleciilar wcipiits correspoiidiiiiL!:' to nearly one and 
ball times tlieir iionnal values. This suggetsts tliat in benzene 
these free cyclic t'liioketoues arc most [)rol.)al)ly partly associated at 
low teini)eratiires. However^ it was not possible to detcrniiiic the 
Iiioleciilar wciglils by the boiling point method due to^ coiivSiaiit 
iiuctualioii of temperatures. 


Expur i'm k n t a 

Thiocyclolicxanom — A solution of cyclohexanone (50 g.) in 
absolute alcohol (100 c.c.) was treated with a current of dry hydro- 
chloric acid and dry siilpluirettcd hydrogen in the same manner as 
described in the case of thiocainidior (cf, vSen, loc. ciL). The solution 
slowly changed to deei') red and suddenly after i-i?] hours became 
turbid owing to the precipitation of • an insoluble oil. The eiiiiilsion 
was treated with ice-cold winter and extracted with ether, the ethereal 
solution was washed with water and sodium bicarbonate solution, 
dried over sodium sulphate, ether removed and the liquid distilled at 
76^/15 mm., iiiichaiiged ryrJaliexanone distiliiig at 45°/ 15 111m. 
Higher boiling fractions were also obtained whose investigations 
are not yet complete. 

It is a heavy red oil having a slight mercaplaiiic smell, the colour 
slowly changing on keeping and ultimately becoming colourless. It 
slowly polymerises but the tripolyiiieriscd derivative is not easily formed 
without the agency of hydrochloric acid. It is insoluble in water 
and sparingly soluble in alcohol, but readily soluble in benzene, chlo- 
roforiii, ether, etc. It forms a yellow sodium salt with metallic sodium 
and a yellowish brown lead salt with lead acetate which immediately 
changes to black, [Found: C, 63-25; H, 8*65; S, 28-05; M.W. (in 
'benzene, cryoscopk) 162. C0H10S requires C, Sa-id; H, S77; S, 
28-07 per cent. M.W., 114). 

The scmicarhazonej prepared by the action of semicarbazkle 
liydrocliloride and sodium hydroxide, melts at i66'^"67'^ (mixed m.p, 
with cyclohexanone semicarbazone). (Found: N, 26-81. Cak\ for 
C7H13OF3 : N, 27*09 per cent). 

The pJunylhydraBO'ne was prepared by adding calculated amount 
of phenylhydrazine to the tliioketone and keeping the mixture at the 
ordinary temperature overnight, when the liquid solidified and H^S 
„ was evolved. Excess of phenylhydrazine was removed by washing 
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with ether and the residue was crystallised from alcohol as plates, m.p* 
75"7d° (decomp.) (mixed m.p. with ay aJohexanoiie phony lliydrazoiie). 
(Found: N, 14-85. Calc, for C|2Hi(‘N2: N, 14*89 per cent). The 
plieiiylliydrazoiie with moderately concentrated liydrocliloric acid 
forms tetml ly dr ocarh azole, which is obtained from cyclohexanone 
plieiiylliydrazoiie. It crystallises from alcohol as needles, m.p, 120*’. 
(Found: C, 83*72; H, 7*8; jY, 8*15. Calc. forCi2Hi3N: C, 84*21; 
H, 7*6; N, 8 *iq per cent). 

If the cut rent of the two gases be continued for 3 hours, the whole 
solution becomes solid, which after crj^stalllsatioii melts at 102°. It 
has been identified to be the trithio derivative of From (loc, cH.). 
(Found: C, 63*4; H, 8*71; S, 28*2; M.W. 348. Calc, for CisHsoS.s : 
C, 63*16; H, 8*77; S, 28*07 per cent. ll.W. 342). 

Methylaiion 0} Thiocyclohcxanone : Mclhylcy'olokexane ■mono- 
sulphide, — An ethereal solution of thiocyc/ahexaiione (10 g.) containing 
a few drops of alcohol was treated with metallic sodium (2*2 g.) in 
thill slices. The mixture was treated with methyl iodide (10 g.) and 
heated at 6 o°-'jo° for 2 hours. The solution was cooled, diluted with 
u^ater and extracted with ether. From the ethereal solution the 
methyl derivative was obtained as a colourless liquid, b.p, 55^/15 tiirn, 
having a characteristic smell, yield 6 g. 

The substance decolourises bromine water and dilute permanga- 
nate solution ill cold. It does not form any precipitate with lead 
acetate. With plieiiylhydrazine it forms methyl mercaptan and 
cyclohexanone plieiiylhydrazoiie. (Found: C, 65*25; II, 9*5; S, 24-85. 
CtHjovS requires, C, 65*62; H, 9-38; vS, 25*0 per cent). 

Acetylation of Thiocyclohcxanone , — ThiocycFoliexaiioiie (10 g.), 
was heated with acetic anhydride (25 c.c.) and fused sodium acetate 
(5 g.) for one hour. The oil, separating on pouring the solution into 
water and making alkaline with sodium carbonate, was extracted with 
ether, the ethereal solution, dried over sodium sulphate, ether 
removed and then distilled at 85 ‘^/lo mm. It has an ester like smell, 
slightly pungent and on treatment with phenylhydrazine forms ace- 
tylated phenylhydrazine and cyclohexanone phenylliydrazoiie W'ilh 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. It decolourises dilute bromine 
water and dilute permanganate solution in cold. (Found: C, *61-15; 
H, 8*05; S, 20*32; M.W. 159. CsHjqOS requires C, 61*54; H, 7-7; 
S, 20*51 per cent. M.W., 156). 

Thiocyclopentano'ne was prepared in a similar manner as des- 
cribed ill the case of tliiocyclohexanoiie. Its odour is strongly 
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iiiercaptailic, Tlie tendency of formation of tripolymeriscd dcxivalive 
is mndi .aTcater in this case than in the case of tliiorjn’Joliexaiioiic. 
The iiisolubie red oil separates out in the course of hour, and 

even if it be treated just after the formation of eimiisioii by means of 
ice-cold water, nearly 5% of the material is dianged into the trii'joly- 
iiierised derivalive. It boils at S 6 "~S 8 T' 3 o mm. (Found: 0,5973; 
H, 8-25; v^; 32-I2; M.W. 142. Cr,HsvS requires C, 6o*o; H, S*o; vS, 32-0 
per 100). The tripolymeriscd derivative ciynstaliises 

from alcohoi as white shiny plates, m.p. 09'’. (Foimd: C, 59 * 55 ; 
Hj 7*991 52*03; TLW., 310. Calc, for Ci5H2i8p,: C, 6o-o; li, 

8*0 ; S, 32-0 per cent M.W., 300). 

The oxime melts at 56"" — 57'' (mixed m.p. with cyclo\yQntanone 
oxime). (Found; N, 14-23. Calc, for C^H'jCN: N, 14*14 per cent). 

The semicarbazone was very slowly formed by heating tliiocyclo- 
peiitanoiie with semicar bazide hydrochloride and sodium hydroxide 
for 3-4 hours on the water-bath. It cry .stalli. seel from alcohol as 
needles, m.p, 2i2'^-i3° (mixed m.p. with c3’c/opeiitaiioiie vseinicarba- 
zone, Wallacli, Annalcn, 1907, 353 , 30S). (Found: N, 30*31; Calc, for 
C(5H| lON^: N, 29-8 per cent). 

Tlie aceiyl derivative, obtained in the same manner as in the 
case of tliiocyc/ohexanone, is a pungent smelling liquid, b.p, /Smm. 
With phenylhydrazine in cold it gives acetyl phenylliydraziiie 
(imp. 128°), with evolution of HgS, and a liquid (not isolated). 
(Found: C, 58*98; H, 7*2i; S, 22*35; M.W. ^42. C7H10OS requires, 
C, 59*15; H, 7*04 ; S, 22*53 per cent. ]\LW. 142). 

Estimation of the Amount of Thiocyclohexanonc in the ihiolic 
phase, — Thiocyclohexanoue (o*4-o-5 g.) was dissolved in alcohol 
{50 c.c.) and heated with 25 c.c. of N/io-alcoholic solution of 
iodine at 10® and allowed to stand, the solution being constantly 
shaken. The excess of iodine was then titrated against AT/ lo-sodiiiin 
thiosulphate, i C.c. iodine absorbed =0*01 14 g, of thiocyclohexanonc in 
the tliiolic phase. The results found are 38% thiol in the freshly 
distilled sample and 70% after i hour. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sincere thanks to Sir P.C. 
Ray for his kind encouragement and also for the facilities in liis 
laboratory. 


SiK T. N. PAWr I/ABOEArORY, 
IlNUTOSirv CoreroB or Science 
& Tecnoeogy, CAECurrA. 
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Diamagnetic Susceptibilities of Tin in^Di and_ Tetfa^- 

Yalency ‘States* 

By S, S, Bhatnagar^ M. B. Nevgi and R. Sharma. 

Tin occurs in three different forms. Grey tin is cubic in' structure 
while white tin is tetragonal. Further, white tin when cooled passes 
into the grey variety and when heated above i6i° changes into the y» 
phase, Honda (Atm. Physik^ 1910, 32, 1027) in his classical re- 
searches on the thermomagnetic properties of elements, has shown that 
white tin is paramagnetic, while grey tin is diamagnetic. He has fur- 
ther shown that the susceptibility of white tin undergoes a decrease on 
melting. Honda's work was further continued by Owen [ibid., 1912, 37, 
657) who also found that white tin is paramagnetic {x= +0-02 x io~^) 
and grey tin is diamagnetic (x = 0-255 x lo"”^). Recently 

Ramchandra Rao (Proc. Indian Acad. Sciences^ 1934? 123) 

found that on powdering white tin becomes diamagnetic. Whether 
the change obtained by Rao is due tp a change in the particle size or 
the conversion of tin into another allotropic modification due to pres- 
sure and temperature during the process of powdering, is a controver- 
sial matter. It appears, how^ever, probable that a thermomagnetic 
investigation of the tin salts may throw some light on this unique be- 
haviour of tin. Also a very desirable investigation would be the 
accurate determination of susceptibilities of tin ions in various valency 
states. 

This publication deals with the last two aspects of the magneto- 
chemistry of the tin ion. . . . 

Experiment A n . 

The ionic susceptibilities in the dissolved state have been deteiinined 
by the aid of a modified form of Decker's balance (Bhatnagar, Nevgi 
and Tuli, Indian /. Phys.^ 1934, 311). In order to determine 

the susceptibilities at different temperatures, the portion of the tube 
between the upper stop-cock and the glass window is double-jacketted 
with an inlet and outlet for the circulation of water at different temper- 
atures. The specific susceptibility in the dissolved state has been calcu- 
lated according to the equation 



a 
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where x^s Xa and Xw denote respectively tlie mass susceptibility of tlie 
solution^ of air and water ; fj,, fa and denote the angle of torsion 
due to the solution, air and water respectively and d denotes the density 
of the solution. . . 

The susceptibility of the salt from that of the solution has been calcu- 
lated with the help of the relation, 

Xi» ™ ^ Csalt + X»olvent ^ (I'^Csalfc) 

where Csait denotes the concentration of the salt in solution. 

The specific susceptibility of the salts in the solid state has been 
determined by a suitably modified form of Gouy's balance (c/. Nevgi, 
Current Science^ i935, 403). For higher temperature measurements, 

an electric oven made of mica pieces and nicrom wire was used. 
According to the theory of this instrument, the susceptibilities can be 
calculated from the following equation. 

I ) / ^ Wj I 

i (Xdi niai^ - Xa W T r - + > 

{ Wa, ) 

where XasXdi and Xcia denote respectively the mass susceptibility of 
the medium (air), of the diamagnetic substance dj, and d^; ntdu Wrfg, 
denote masses of di and d2, and niadi and mad^ that of air displaced 
by di and d^^ 

Estimation of the Purity of the Substances « 

AH the substances, which were used in this investigation, were 
extra pure. However, qualitative and quantitative analyses were 
always undertaken to test their purity. Only those substances which 
proved to be quite pure after going through this exhaustive process of 
analysis were employed for the magnetic measurements. A few of 
them had to be prepared in the laboratory. 

The balance was tested against standard substances before its use 
in this investigation and the results obtained are given below. 



Tabi,e I. 


Substance, 

— X ^ 10'® at 25*. 

-x^ 10-* 

NaCi 

0*494 

o ’496 

Aniline 

0*688 

0*690 

Nifrohenzene 

0*505 

0*509 
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Table II. 


Tin salts in the solid jorm. 


Substance. 

— X ^ 10"® at 

25°. —X X lO'SatSo*' -“X ^ 

(from Tables). 

Stannous chloride 

o'363 

0*372 

o'37 

Stannic bromide 

o‘3S6 

o'36s 

0*354 

Stannic iodide 

o ’328 

0*337 

- 

Stannous oxalate 

0*251 

0*264 

Ell 



Table III. 


Tin salts 

from solutions (tried on Decker s balance). 

Substance. 

- 

X X io~®at 25®. 

-~Xx^io~6 at 60®. 

Stannous chloride 

0*381 

0*360 

Stannic chloride 

0*439 

0*41 

Stannic iodide 

0*341 

0*333 

The ionic values of the negative radicals which are taken from the 
different authors are given below. 



Table IV. 


Bromine. 


Iodine. 

Chlorine. 

—33 '5 X 10"® (Reichender) 

■45 X io"6 (Pascal) — 

23*1 X io“® (Kido) 

“•31*4 X lo"”® (Farquharson) 



‘20*1 X 10"® (Pascal) 





■19*85 X iq“8 (Bhatnagar) 



Table V. 



The ionic values of tin. 


Substance. 

Ion. 

Sources of the negative 
radical values. 

Ionic values 

SflBri 

SniV 

C Reichender 
( Farquharson 

26*0 

set’s 

Snl4 

SniV 

Pascal 

25*5 

SnCis 

Stannous 

SnH 

[Kido 
j Pascal 
[Bhatnagar 

24-67 

28*67 

29*17 , 

oxalate 

Sail 

Fascal 

23*9 
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Discussion . 


From a perusal of the above desciibed results, it is evident that 

many interesting points arise. The general expression of the ionic 
susceptibility is 




6 M n 


(») 


Slater /P/iyi. Rev., 1930, 36 , 58) gave the following value for the 
radical part of the wave function of a single electron. 





and calcalated the mean square radius of the inert gases by the equation 
r^= in' + i ) {n + i ) 

- S)‘^ 


where n' is the effective principle quantum number and (Z-S), the 
effective nuclear charge. The electrons are divided into the following- 
groups : IS ; 2S, p ; 3s, p ; 3d ; 4s, p ; qd ; qf ; etc. The screening 
constants are o"35 for electrons in the same group (except for is elec- 
trons, where o'so is used); o '85 and i-o for s and p electrons where 
n — n„~i and N <N„-i respectively. For d and f electrons, the 
value i-a should be taken for all electrons in the lower groups. After 
finding out the different values of for all the electrons in an ion, 
the value of S is substituted in equation (i) and the ionic value is 
determined. 

The value of Sn^'" ion which belongs to the complete ionic confi- 
guration, has been calculated by Pauling {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1927, 
Alii, 181), Slater {loc. at.), and Angus {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1932, A 136 , 
569) but the value of Snu does not seem to have been calculated. The 
rules followed by Slater (loc. cU.) and Angus (loc. cit.), although 
strictly valid for the configurations of complete ions, have been fre- 
quently employed to explain the magnetic behaviour of the ions which 
have not got the complete configuration. Accordingly an attempt has 
been made to calculate the value of Snu ion also. 

According to the scheme given above the- ionic value of SnH comes 
out to be -38'247 X io“®. Recently Angus calculated tlie ionic value 
by taking into consideration a small difference in the screening cons- 
tants of s and p electrons of the same quantum number. According 
to his formula the ionic value of Snu should be -38*165x10“®. In 
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the following tables, the experimental and theoretical ionic values of 
Snii and Sn^^' are given as calculated from the results obtained here 
a^ong with those given in the International Critical Tables. While 
calculating these values, the question of taking the correct values of 
the negative radicals comes in, but there is so great a discord between 
the values given by different authors that it has been found desirable 
to calculate the ionic susceptibilities by subtracting the different 
values of the negative ions from their molecular susceptibilities and 
bring into prominence their great divergence. 

Tabuk VI. 

The ionic sus cep ability of 

Substance. Source. The values of negative Ionic value 

ions and their sources . x ^ io~^. 

EXPURIMENTAr. 


SnBr4 

The present 
authors 

Br= - 

' —32*5 Reichender 
--31*4 Farquharson 

34*7 Kido 

—26*0 

-30*5 

-i 7’3 

Snii 

The present 
authors 

1 = 

' —45*0 Pascal 
-49*25 Ikennieyer 
! 53*2 Kido 

- 8-5 
*^“ 7*3 

SnO(OH)2 

International 

Critical Tables 

. —28*0 

Sn{OH)4 

International 

Critical Tables 

“ 34*4 

SnO(OH)CH3 

Intemational 

Critical Tables 

—28*1 


XHEOREriCAE. 

Slater ... ""23*838 

Angus ... -23*755 

Pauling ... “-2S'o 


Table VII. 

The ionic susceptibility of Sn^ , 


Substance. 

vSource. Values of the negative 

ions and their sources. 

Experuviental. 

Ionic sus- 
ceptibility 
X X lo”'®. 

SnCh 

Present 

f —22*1 Kido 

—24*67 

authors 

Cl= 1 —20*1 Pascal 
i —19*85 Bhatnagar 

—28*67 

-29*17 

Stannous 

>9 

COO 


oxalate 


1 = —0*29 Pascal 

COO 

- 22*9 

SnSOi 

Int. Crit. Tables 

SO4— f —31*4 Int. Crit. Tables 
( “"39*0 Kido 

-3875 

-21*15 


Theoretical. 


Slaters *s method 
Angus^ method 


"3S*247 

- 3 S’i 6 s 
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From a survey of these tables it appeals that the values of Sniv ifg 
between 25'5 and 30*5 derived from the experimental results obtained 
here as against the theoretical values of 23*838, 23*755 and 28*0. The 
mean value of 25*5 and 30*5 comes out to be 28. This closely corres- 
ponds with the Pauling's value of 28. The values obtained by Slater 
and Angus are slightly lower. This difference seems to be due to the 
different values assigned to the negative ions. The ionic susceptibi- 
lities for Snii lie between 22*9 and 29*17. This is quite different from 
the theoretical values 38-247 and 38*165. It has been clearly pointed 
out by Angus and Kido that a disappointing feature of diamagnetic 
measurements is the lack of agreement between the results obtained 
by different authors who have investigated the same substance. This 
would become more evident from an examination of Table VIII which 
shows the divergence in the values of x various negative ions 
commonly reported in literature, and in the International Critical 
Tables. 


Table VIII. 

Diamagnetic ionic 'values of some common negative ions‘ 


Author. 

F. 

CL 

Br. 

I. 

SO 4 . 


Theoretical. 




Pauling 

S'l 

29*0 

S4’o 

So'o 

51*0 

Slater 

■ S-3 , 

25*79 

40*1 

59*83 

... 

Angus 

7*25 

22*86 - 

36*65 

55*32 


Stoner 

17*3 

40*4 

32*0 

... 



Experimental. 




Kido 

12*2 

22*1 

34*7 

53*2 

39*0 

Ikenmeyer 

13*9 

20*4 

34*8 

49*25 

... 

Pascal 

5*95 

20*1 

30*5 

45*0 


Bhatnagar 

... 

19-85 

... 

... 

... 

Reichender 


21*9 

’ 32*5 

... 

... 

Weiss 

... 

23*9 

33*9 

49*5 

... 

Farquharson 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Int Crit. Tables 


*•* 


»*• 

31*4 
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Influence of Temperature^ 

From a survey of -Table II- it is evident that the diamagnetism of 
the -tin salts increases with temperature. " It has been shown by Honda- 
that white tin decreases in its paramagnetism and becomes d-iamag» 
iietic on melting. He has explained this phenomenon on the assump- 
tion that the magnetic susceptibility can be given by an expression 

X = Xd +Xp 

where Xp and Xd refer to the paramagnetic and diamagnetic contribu- 
tions towards the susceptibility x- Xp has got a tendency to decrease 
with the rise of temperature. Consequently x will increase in its 
diamagnetism. Recently Van Vleck {Phys. Rev., 192S, 31 , 587; 
1932, 14 , 1015), by the system of quantum mechanics, has developed 
an expression for molecular magnetism which can be written as 

where Px is paramagnetic dependent on temperature, is a weak 
paramagnetic independent of temperature and D is pure diamagnetic. 
In substance where Px is important, x can have a tendency to increase 
in its diamagnetism with temperature. It seems probable that the 
increment obtained here with temperature might be due to the para- 
magnetic constituents of tin. 


Solutions^ 

The diamagnetic values, recorded in Table III, for SnCl2, 
SnCl4 and Snl4 in the dissolved state are slightly higher than 
those in the solid state. At higher temperatures, the diamagnetism of 
these salts in the dissolved state decreases to a certain extent. These 
changes, that have been observed here, can be attributed to some 
complex formation. Evidence in favour of complex formations is 
given below" separately for each salt. 

SnCl^in Hydrochloric acid Solution. — Water and hydrochloric acid 
play an important part in the formation of complexes with SnCl^ 
independently or combined. According to the magnetic observations 
of Hoccard {Compt. rend., 1929, 188 , 1151), Farquharson (Phil Mag., 
1931, 12 , 283) and Scott and Blair (/. Phys. Chem., 1933, 3 S, 475), 
hydrochloric acid solutions of various concentrations themselves do not 
follow the mixture law* Engel {BulL Soc. chim,, 1888, U, § 0 , 96) 
has shown that SnClg combines with hydrochloric acid solution form- 
ing HSnCls, 3H2O* SnClg is said to form hydrates with one, two or 
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four molecules of water in wliicli dihydrate is the corapoiind best 
known. Secondly ^ SnClo itself exists in different forms under different 
conditions and in different solvents. SnCig exists in the form of 
3112CI4 ill the vapour state as its vapour density is distinctly liigiier 
than the theoretical value. According to A. Werner (Z. anorg. Chem.^ 
1897, i) the molecular weight of SnCl 2 is 202*8 in pyridine and 
176 ill ethyl sulphide while the calculated value is 189. Schroder and 
Steiner (/. pr. Chem.s, 1909, il, 19 ^ 63) found that the molecular weight 
is half the normal value in dilute solution of SnCis in boiling methyl 
acetate. The freezing method of SnCl 2 in urethane (Castoro, Gazzetia, 
1S9S5 28 ^ 317) shows that the molecular W' eight of SnCl 2 is normal. 
These facts point out the existence of different forms of SnCla under 
different conditions and in different solvents. Thirdly, solution has 
got the tendency of absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere. The 
changes that are obtained may, therefore, be due to the above stated 
complexes. 

SnCl4 Solution in Water , — Union of SnCU. with water is attended 
by the development of heat, contraction in volume and the formation 
of several hydrates of SnCU with water, amongst which SnCl4, 3H2O; 
S11CI4, 4H2O and SnCl^, 8H2O are well known, S11CI4, 8H2O is 
stable between 19® and 56°; SnCl 4, 4H2O between 56° and 63° and 
SnCl4,3H20 between 63° and 83°. Kahlenberg and lyiiicoln 
(/. Phys, Chem.^ 1S99, 3 , 12) have found that SnChj. undergoes mole* 
cular association in some organic solvents. The decrease that is 
obtained here can be very easily explained on the view of the breaking 
up of these, associations at higher temperatures. 

vSnl4 Solution in Benzene , — ^The suitable solvent found for Snl4 is 
benzene. Snl4 is hydrolysed in water, and the other solvents such 
as CS2, ether and chloroform have very low boiling points. These 
solvents cannot, therefore, be used here. Personne {Compt, rend.^ 
1862, 5 ®, 216) has noted that Snl4 shows complex formation in 
benzene also. The decrease obtained at higher temperatures can, 
therefore, be attributed to breaking up of these complexes. 

UNivrRSirv CheimicaIv Laboratories, 

University of the Punjab, Received January 25, 1936. 

, Lahore. 



Studies in the Gotarnine Series. Part YI. Condensation 
of Gotarnine with Phosgene. 

By B. B. Dey and (Miss) P. Bakshmi KANi'Aai. 

Cotarniiie reacts readily with phosgene in the akleliydeiniue form 
and forms cotarnomethyl carbonyl chloride according to the following 
equation : 



O 

O 


X CHa 

OH 2 


X/X NH-Me 
OMe CH-Y 


+ COCbj-^ CHg 



X CHa 

/\/\CHs 
j 1 + HCl 
I NMeZ 


\/\ 

OMe 


CH-Y 


(I) 


(II) 


(where X=H, Y=0, and Z=CO*Cl) 


The product is insoluble in acids and attempts to hydrolyse it to 
the carboxylic acid always led to decomposition into carbon dioxide, 
cotarnine being regeneiated. The chlorine atom is rather unreactive 
and although hydrochloric acid was split oS on boiling with water, 
it could not be made to condense with a second molecule of cotarnine 
to form dicotarnometliyl ketone or to take part in Friedel- Crafts' 
syntheses. It seemed to form an oxime under the usual conditions 
but on attempting to isolate it, the solution began to decompose with 
vigorous evolution of carbon dioxide. The methyl and the ethyl esters 
were, however, prepared with great ease and the presence of the free 
aldehyde group in these esters was shown by the formation of w^ell 
characterised oximes and phenylhydrazones. The j)reparation of 
cotarnomethylurea by the action of ammonia on the chloride was not 
successful, but with aniline reaction occurred smoothly in the cold 
with the formation of the anil. It is interesting to note that in this 
reaction the chlorine did not react at all, but on warming with excess 
of aniline and keeping the mixture for 24 hours, carbanilide was 
obtained. A similar observation has been made in the case of cotar“ 
nomethylphenylurea (Dey and Kantam, /. Indian Chem.^Soc.3jg$4^ 

„ 339)- Neither in cotamomethylcarbonyl chloride nor in the esters. 
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could tlie free aldehyde group be made to condense with conipoiiiids 
having a reactive riietli^deiie gToiip^ nitrotiietliaiie^ plieiiylacetic 
acich etc. Analogous derivatives have been prepared from 5-broiiio- 
cotariiiiie and phosgene. 


E X P K R 1 U K N T A i.. 


Cotarnomethylciifbonyl Chloride,— Cotamine (2 g.) was suspended 
ill 2iV“NaOIi (20 c. cj, a 20^ solution of phosgene in toluene quickly 
added and the mixture vigorously shaken and cooled under the tap. 
The upper toluene layer ivhich contained the product of reaction was 
separated after 2 hours and the toluene allowed to evaporate spontane 
ously. The solid obtained from the toluene was washed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and dried 011 plate, the crude product weighing 
2*5 g. Crystallisation from benzene and petroleum ether gave beautiful 
dusters of colourless flat prisms, m.p. 106°. (Found: C, 51-73; 
H, 4-80; N, 5*0; Cl, 11-62. Ci3Hi 405NC1 requires, C, 52*10; 
H, 470; N, 4*67; Cl, 11*84 per cent). 

The product is insoluble in cold water but dissolves in hot water 
with decomposition, the solution precipitating silver chloride with, 
silver nitrate. The chlorine is remarkably uureactive and on dis- 
solving in hot alcohol and quickly cooling, the product crystallises 
out unchanged. On warming with baryta, a clear solution was 
obtained momentarily and then a precipitate of barium carbonate 
appeared. On acidifying and adding picric acid, cotaniine picrate 
crystallised out, m. p. and mixed m. p. 

Ethyl Ester of Cotar nomethyl carboxylic Add (II, X=H, Y — O, 
Z— COOEt). — The chloride was boiled for an hour under reflux with 
excess of alcohol, the alcohol mostly distilled off and the solution 
poured into water. The precipitated solid crystallised from xo% 
alcohol in clusters of colourless needles, in. p. 100®. (B'oiuid : C, 57-94; 
H, 5-79; N, 4*76. CisHioOoN requires C, 58-23; H, 6-14; N, 4*53 
per cent). 

The Methyl ester, prepared in the same way, crystallised in soft 
needles, m.p. 139°. (B'ound: N, 4*60. C14H17O6N requires N, 4*74 
per cent). 

The Oxime of the ethyl ester was prepared by suspending the 
latter (i g.) in rectified spirit (5 c.c.), warming to 50® and quickly 
adding a solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride {0-5 g.) and sodium 
acetate (1 g.) in water {5 c.c.). An almost clear solution resulted and 
on- stirring for a few minutes, crystals of the oxime separated out. 
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Crystallisation from alcohol gave a product^ imp. 129®^ (B'onnd: 
^•^3. C15H20OGN2 requires N, 8-64 per cent)* 

The oxime dissolved in alkali and was reprecipitated unchanged on 
the addition of acids. It formed an acetyl derivative on rubbing with 
acetic anhydride, crystallising from dilute alcohol in short needles, 
ni.p. 127®. 

The PJienylhy dr azone, prepared in the usual wa}^ separated from 
alcohol in colourless glistening needles, m. p. 120®. 

Anil of Cotarno methyl carbonyl Chloride (II, X = H, Y = N*Ph 
and Z = CO -Cl). — The components were rubbed together in molecular 
proportions. Reaction occurred at once with evolution of heat and 
the anil separated out. The product was washed with dilute acetic 
acid and crystallised from acetone as colourless needles, 111. p. 132®. 
(Found; N, 7-48; Cl, io*io. C10H19O4N2CI requires N, 7*47; 
Cl, 9-46 per cent). 

The anil is remarkably stable and it is not easily hydrolysed. 
When equivalent quantities of the anil and aniline were mixed to- 
gether and left for a day and the clear solution treated with dilute 
acetic acid, considerable amounts of a white solid separated out which 
crystallised from alcohol in needles, m.p. 238®. It was shown to be 
carbanilide by m.p. and mixed m.p. 

S-Bromocotarnometliylcarhonyl Chloride (II, X=Br, Y= 0 , 
Z==CO-Cl).““It was prepared from 5-bromocotariiine by the same 
method in excellent yield. It crystallised best from a mixture of 
chloroform and petroleum ether in hard colourless plates, m.p. 142"^, 
(Found: N, 3*81. Ci 3H1 sOsNBrCl requires N, 3*70 per cent)* 

The FAhyl ester crystallised in soft, colourless prismatic needles, 
m.p. 90®, (Found: N, 3*85. CisHisOeNBr requires IST, 3*61 per cent). 

The Oxime, m.p. 155®, was prepared in the usual way. Itdissoh 
ved unchanged in cold alkali. (Found: N, 7*17. Ci^HigOglSrs Br 
requires N, 6-95 per cent). 

The PhenylJiydrazone crystallised from excess of boiling alcohol 
in colourless prismatic needles, m.p. 165®. 

The Anil, m.p. 149®, was prepared as above. It also gave car- 
banilide on treatment with excess of aniline* (Found: N, 6*52* 
C| 9H1SO4N2 BrCl requires N, 6*i8 per cent). 


PRrSinENCY CoUKG®, 
Madras. 
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Ininence of Biliition on the Molecular Refractiiities 
of Complex Cyanides and Cobalt Amines. 

By Abani K, Bhattaciiarya. 

It lias long been known that the refmctivity of inorganic salts 
in the solid state is approximately equal to that of their dilute 
solutions (Heyclweillerj A 7 in, Physik, 1913, 520 ; PhysikaL Z.^ 

1925, 26 ^ 526), and Fajaiis and Koliner, {Z. pkysikal. Cheni>^ 1930, 

147 ^ 241) when the salts are split up completely into ions and tlicir 
refractivities behave strictly in an additive manner. Prominent 
workers in course of their investigations have, however, made many 
anomalous observations where the values of the molecular refractivity 
were not strictly additive ; neither there was a regular order of varia» 
tioii ill the molecular refractivities of many simple inorganic salts 
as the dilution was progressively altered. With a view to study 
the behaviour of the complex inorganic molecules with regard to their 
molecular refractivity at various dilutions (namely concentrations), a 
series of experiments was carried out by means of a Pulfricli refrac- 
tometer and the results, calculated from the observations made under 
uniform conditions as far as possible, are being communicated through 
this paper for publication. 

Experimental, 

Pure salts of complex cyanides and cobalt ammines were taken 
and their standard solutions in terms of molecular coiicentratioii were 
prepared. The solutions being thus prepared were poured in the 
small cup of the refractometer and the readings for the refractive 
index of the yellow line were taken ; the apparatus had been previous- 
ly corrected for its zero error and a helium tube was excited by an 
induction coil to produce a continuous and prominent yellow ray 
for ineasiiriiig the refractivities of the substances. Readings on the 
circular disc, which was graduated in degrees and minutes after zero 
error connection, gave the refractive value of the solution directly on 
consulting a table supplied by the manufacturers. The refractivity 
of the salts at several dilutions was thus determined and later on 
their molecular refractivity was calculated by multiplying the specific 
refractivity of the dissolved salt with the molecular weight. Specific 
refractivity was calculated by applying the Eorenz-Eorenz formula 
as appears in the text books. 
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Fig, I. 



Curves i— s refer respectively to K4Cr(CN)5, KjFefCNie, 
K3 Co(CN) 6, KjNifCN)! and KjPd(CN)4. 


Fig. '2is Fig. 3. 



I — 5 refer re.spectively to K4Fe(Ciil)((, • i""4 wfev respectively to E40s(CN)t, 

EjPt(CN)4 and KCN. K4R»{CN)5, EjIrtCNlj and KsRh(CN)^ 
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Fig. 4. 



Cone. (U) . 

1—4 refer respectively to [CoEnljCla. 
[Co{NHs) 6]{NH3)3, [ColNHjlsNOalClj and 
[Co(NHi)5Cl]S04. 


Fig 5. 



Cone, (M). 

1—6 refer respectively to LCo{C2H4(NH2)2!f 
ClglCl, HCl, 2H2O ; [Co{NH3)4Br2]Br ; 
[ColNHalgNOsKNOslg ; [Co(NH3)5Cl]Cl2 ; 
[Co(NH3)5Cl]Se04 and [Co(NH3lri(sSCN)]Se04 


Theory, 


According to the electromagnetic theory of light both atoms and 
and ions experience an analogous polarisation in the homogeneous 
electric field waves. This action of light upon the atom is accom- 
panied by a reaction of the atom on the light waves which cause 
a decrease in the velocity of their propagatioUj or in other words, 
the light ray is refracted. H. A. Torenz has shown that there is a 
proportionality between the measure of polarisability of a particle 
and its molecular refractivity for long light waves and on the basis 
of theoretical considerations deduced the following expression for 
molecular refractivity 


M,R. 


n^-i. M 
+ a d 


where M is the molecular weight, n, the refractive index, and d!, the 
density of the substance; and the specific refractivity, Rg of the 
solution is given by 
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The specific refractivity of the salt in solution has been calculated 
from* the formula^ loo = (r^pX% water) + (?'suit x % salt) ^ which 
when more elaborately expressed assumes the following forms, 


I? „u = iM _ i_ 

Us^ + Z^ ds' P 

' where n s denotes the refractive index of the solution at the observed 
temperature, d ^ j the density of the solution at the observed temp., 
P, percentage of the salt in the solution by weight, and dtc are 
the refractive index of water and density respectively at the observed 
temperature. 


100 -P 
P ^ 


Molecular Rejfactiviiies of Complex Cyanides at 21"" 
under several Dilutions, 

Table I. 

Refractive index of distilled water at 21° = 1-3328. 

Cone, of Density of Percentage Refractive Refractivity JM. R^, 
the soln. the soln, strength of index for 

the soln. yellow ray. Specific. Molecular. 


K4pe(CN)6, 3 H 2 O. 


M/irs 

I“020S 

3-611 

I *3391 

0*171 

62-11 

62*1 

M/srs 

1*0026 

0*7347 

1*3339 

0*140 

51*56 


Mills 

1*0004 

0*3682 

1*3331 

0*120 

44*19 





K 2 Pt(CN) 4 . 




Mho 

1*0207 

3*6978 

1*3359 

0*126 

47*55 

47‘5 

M/50 

1*0023 

0-7537 

1*3333 

0*120 

45*30 


Ml 100 

1*0005 

0*3772 

1-3329 

0*090 

33-97 




K; 2 Pd(CN) 4 , 3 H 2 O. 




Ml 10 

i-oisa 

3*3783 

1-3364 

0*178 

51*42 

52-4 

MI50 

i*ooi6 

0*6848 

1*3337 

0*170 

49-12 


Ml too 

0*9999 

0*3429 

r -3334 

0*140 

40*45 





KCN. 




Mho 

1*0009 

0*6540 

1*3333 

0*150 

9*76 


M/50 

0'9987 

0*1303 

1*3331 

0*200 

I3'02 

J 3 'Q 0 

M/ioo 

0-9985 

0*0652 

X -3330 

0*200 

13*02 
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Table I (contd.). 


Cone, of 
the soln. 

Density of 
the soln. 

Percentage 
strength of 
the soln. 

Refractive 
index for 
yellow ray- 

Refractivity 
Specilie. Molecular- 

M. 




K3Fe(CN)6. 




M/io 

I *0161 

3'2403 

1-3378 

0*177 

58*28 

58-3 

M/50 

1*0018 

0*6573 

1-3340 

0*170 

55*97 


M/ioo 

1*0000.'? 

0*3293 

1-3335 

o*i6o 

52*67 


M/soo 

0*9986 

0*0659 

1-3330 

0*100 

32*92 





K2Ni(CN*|. 




M/io 

1*0112 

2*3827 

1*3381 

0*213 

51*3^3 


M/50 

I *0008 

0*4814 

i- 333<5 

0*220 

53*00 

53'00 

M/ioo 

0*9995 

0*2410 

1-3335 

0*180 

43*36 


M/500 

0-9985 

0*0482 

1-3330 

0*100 

24*09 





KsCoCCN)®. 




M/io 

1*0177 

3*6498 

1*3378 

0*170 

56*47 

S6-S 

M/50 

1*0021 

0*7413 

1-3340 

o*i6o 

53*15 


M/ioo 

1*0002 

0*3714 

1-3335 

0*170 

56*47 


M/500 

0*9986 

0*07439 

1*3330 

0*100 

33*22 





K4Cr,CN)6. 




M/io 

1*0165 

3-5854 

1-3377 

0*176 

64*15 

64-1 

M/50 

1*0019 

0*7276 

1-3339 

0*170 

61*96 


M/ioo 

I *00006 

0*3644 

1-3335 

0*170 

61*96 


M/soo 

0*9985 

0*07300 

1*3329 

0*100 

36'45 



Table II. 

Temperature = 27 ■4® . 


K3lUi(CN)6. 


Mho 

1-0174 

3*6980 

1-33698 

0*165 

62*20 

62*2 

M/50 

1-0004 

0*7519 

1-3327 

0*162 

60-96 


M/ioo 

■ 0-9983 

0*3769 

1-3323 

0*175 

65-85 


M/5,00 

0-9966 

' 0*0755 

1-3318 

0.155 

38-33 



KjIrCCN)*. 


M/io 

1*0267 

4*543 

1-3372 

0*1394 

65-03 

M/50 

1.0023 

0*9309 

1-33036 

0-1435 

66-94 

M/ioo 

0-9992 

0 * 4 ^ 

1-3324 

0*147 

68-57 

M/500 

0*9968 

0*0936 

1-3319 

0*145 

67-64 
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Table II (contd.). 

Cone, of Density of Percentage Refractive Refract! vity 


:iie solti. 

the soln. 

str. of the 

index for 

Specific, 

Molecular. 

M. 



solution. 

yellow ray. 


cx 




K 4 ^^U{CN) 6 . 




M/10 

1*0241 

4*572 

1*3394 

0*1734 

71*81 

71 -s 

M/50 

i*ooi8 

0*9346 

1*3335 

0*1870 

77*45 


M/ioo 

0*9990 

0*4686 

1*3326 

0*1820 

75*39 


M/500 

0*9967 

0*09396 

1*3319 

0'i6o 

66*27 





K 40 s(CN) 6 . 




M/10 

1*0341 

5-391 

1.340S 

0*1564 

7872 

78-7 

M/50 

1*0038 

i-iii 

1*3336 

0*1590 

80*04 


Mf 100 

0*9999 

0.5573 

1*3328 

o*i6So 

84-57 


M/500 

0*9969 

o*iii8 

1*3319 

0*1400 

70-47 



Molecular Ref ractiviiies of Complex Cohalt Ammine Salts at , 

Table III. 


Refractive index of distilled water at 30® determined by the refrac- 
tometer = i’33i7 for yellow ray. 

[Co BnalCIs. 


Cone, of 
the soln. 

Density of 
the soln. 

Percentage 
strength of 
the soln. 

Refractive Refractivity 

index for Specific. Molecular, 

yellow ray. 


M/50 

0*9985 

0*6916 

1*3331 

0*241 

83*26 

83-3 

M/ioo 

0*9971 

0*3463 

1*3324 

0*244 

84*29 


M/250 

0*9762 

0*1387 

1*3319 

0*260 

89*82 


M/500 

0*9959 

0*0693 

1*3318 

0*350 

I20-'92 




[CoCNHslsKNOgls. 




M/50 

0*9992 

0*6944 

1*3329 

0*203 

70*43 

70-4 

M/250 

0*9964 

0*1393 

1-3319 

0*230 

79’So 


M/500 

0*9960 

0-0696 

1*3318 

0*265 

91-95 




[Co(NH 3 ) 5 N 03 ]Cl 2 . 




M/50 

0*9988 

0-5546 

1*3329 

o*2i6 

59 '« 8 i 

59-8 

M/250 

0*9963 

0 *III 2 

1*3319 

0*250 

69*22 


Mf 500 

0*9960 

0*0556 

1 * 331 ^ 

0*280 

77*53 
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Tabi,e III(contd.). 

Cone, of Density of Percentage Refractive Refractivity. 
the soln. the so’lii. strength of index for Specific. Molecular. M. R ^ 
the soln. j-ellow ray. 


[CoiNHslsNOa] [NOglz. 


Ml 100 

0-9974 

00 

0 

b 

1*3322 

0.196 

64*67 

64-7 


0-9964 

0-1325 

1*3319 

0*225 

74*24 


Ml $00 

0*9960 

0-06626 

1*3318 

0*265 

87*44 




[ColNHalsClJClz- 




Ml 100 

0-9967 

0-2513 

1*3322 

0*253 

63-34 

63-8 

M/250 

0-9961 

0-1005 

1*3319 

0*290 

72*60 


M/500 

0-9959 

0*0503 

1*3318 

0-330 

82-60 




[CofNHalaCllSeOi. 



M/i36*S 

09973 

0*3309 

1'332I 

0*182 

58-73 

58-7 

M/250 

o"9g66 

0*1813 

I "33187 

0*190 

61*29 


M/500 

0*9961 

0*090^ 

i"33i8 

0*225 

72 '59 




[Co(NH3)5(SCN)]Se04. 



Ml ISO 

0*9976 

0*2305 . 

i"332i 

0*145 

50*05 

50-0 

M/250 

0*9968 

0*1384 

i"33i87 

0*150 

5 X ‘77 


M/500 

0*9962 

0*06926 

i"33i8 

0*210 

72*48 




[Co(NH 3 ) 6 C 1 ]S 04 . 




M/50 

0*9988 

, 0*5535 

i’ 33 s 6 

0*186 

52:*42 

SI "4 

M/ioo 

0*9972 

0*2772 

i"3323 

0*202 

55-84 


M/2S0 

0*9963 

0*11097 

i"33i87 

0*230 

63*58 


M/500 

0*9960 

0*05506 

i"33i8 

0*280 

77 ' AO 




[Co(NH3)4S04]IIS04. 



Ml 100 

0*9973 

0*3379 

1 '33326 

0‘20l 

67*73 

67-7 

M/250 

0*9963 

0*^352 

i"33i87 

0*220 

74-13. 


M/500 

0*9960 

0*06763 

i"33i8 

0*270 

90*98 




[ColNHsliiNOjlzlNOj. 



HI/ 100 

0*9971 

0*2809 

I "3323 

0*209 

58*72 


M/250 

0*9962 

0*1125 

i"33i87 

0*250 

70*24 




[Co{NH 3 ) 4 -.NOz) 2 ]C 1 . 



M/20 

1*0021 

1*270 

i"3344 

0‘’222 

56*48 

56-5 

M/SO 

0*9982 

0*5098 

i"3327 

0*224 

56*99 


Ml 100 

0*9968 

0*2552 

I"3332 

0*236 

59'79 


M/250 

0*9962 

0*2021 

i"33i87 

0*250 

63*60 
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Tabi^e III(contd.). 


Cone, of 

Density 

Percentage 

Refractive 

Refractivltv 


he soln. 

of the 

strength 

index for 

Specific. 

Molecular. M.R 


solution. 

of soln. 

yellow ray. 





[Co(NHi)j(N 03 ) 2 ](Se 04 )i 



• Mfso 

i‘ooo4 

0*7240 

1*3326 

0*148 

S 3 ’60 

53*60 

Mi 100 

0*9980 

0*3629 

I ‘3322 

0*157 

56*86 


M/2S^ 

0*9964 

0*1454 

i ’ 33 i 6 

0*210 

76-05 


o 

o 

0*9961 

0*0727 

i ' 33 i 8 

0*240 

86*92 




[ CO ( NH3 ) A04lCl . 



Ml 100 

0*9967 

0*2512 

i' 332 i 

0*227 

56-84 


M/250 

0*9961 

0*1005 

i' 33 iS 

0*230 

57 ‘59 




[CoCNHsUBrjlBr. 




M/200 

0*9967 

0*1840 

1*3319 

0*190 

69*68 

697 

M/250 

0*9964 

0*1472 

I'SSiS; 

0*200 

73-35 


M/500 

0*9961 

0*0736 

i' 33 iS 

0*240 

88*0 




[Co{C2H4^NHs)2}2Cl2]Cl, HCl, 2H20. 



M/ioo 

0*9972 

o' 3 SS 9 

1*3325 

0*254 

90*8.8 

90*9 

M/250 

0*9962 

0*1436 

1*3319 

0*250 

89 ‘ 4 € 


M/500 

0*9960 

P’0718 

1-3318 

0*270 

96*61 




[Co(NHsl 4 (H 20 )Cl]Se 04 . 



M/150 

0*9963 

o*2i66 

1*3321 

0*265 

8576 

857 

M/250 

0*9960 

0*1300 ■ 

i' 33 iS 7 

0*270 

87 * 3 S 


M/500 

0*9958 

0*0651 

1-3318 

0*310 

100-33 




[CoCNHsLCOalNOs, i HjO. ' 


M/50 

0*9979 

0*5170-' 

1*3325 

0*212 

54'69 

' 54’7 

- M/ioO' - 

0*9968 - 

■ ' 0*2588 

1*3321 

-0’2I7 -- 

- ss'eS' 


"■Mf250 

0*9961 " 

0*1036 

i' 33 i 8 

0*225 

■ 58-04 




[C0(NH3>4C03]C1. 




M/50 

0*9972 

0*4461 

1*3325 

0*245 

54-49 

54*5 

M'/ioo 

0*9964 

0*2232 

1*3321 

0*251 

55-83 


M/2S0 

■o*996o 

0*0893 

1*33187 

0*310 

6S-95 


M/500 

0-9958 

0*0446 

1-3318 

0*390 

86-74 




[C 0 (NH 3 LC 03 ] 2 S 04 , 3 H 2 O. 



M/50 

i'00i4 

1*046 

1*3334 

o*iSS 

98-50 


Mjim^ 

0-9985. 

. ,. 0*5247 

1-3327 

0*208 

108*98 

? 

M/250 

0*9968 

0-2102 

1*3320 

0*208 

108*98 


M/500 

0*9962 

0*1052 

1*3318 

0*210 

110*03 




[C 0 tNH 3 ) 4 C 03 ] 2 Se 04 , 3 H 2 O. 



M/50 '■ 

1*0021 

1*1400 

1*3335 

0*185 

105*66 


M/ioo 

0*9989 

o‘ 57 i 7 

1*3327 , 

0*194 

iio-So 

? 

-M'/250' 

0*9969 

■ 0*229X 

1*3320 

0*201 

114*80; • . ■ 


M/500 

0-5(963 

0*1146 

1-3318 

0*190 

io6’62 
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Discus sign. 

The foregoing tables show that the complex cyanogen salts may be 
classified into two main classes with regard to their behaviour tom^ards 
refraction of light on progressive dilution of the salts. 

(i) Some salts among those which have been investigated show a 
gradual diminution of molecular refractivity as the dilution of the 
solution is increased. 

(w) While others show a gradual rise in the value of their molecular 
refractivity with dilution. Compounds like potassium ferrocyanidej 
platinocyanide, palladocyanide, rhodicyanide, ferricyanicle, iiickelo- 
cyanidCj and chromicyanide show a gradual fall in molecular 
refractivity with dilution, while potassiumiridi, rutheiio, and osmo 
cyanides have a tendency to show an increase up to a certain dilution. 
It appears from this behaviour of the cyanides that the variation of 
refractivity is connected also with the stable or unstable nature of the 
complex among other plausible factors on which the refractivity of the 
salts depends in general, a.g., ionisation, and molecular concentration, 
Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
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etc. Tlie gradual diminution of molecular ref r activity on dilution 
seems to be a normal behaviour of the complex salt, for with increasing 
dilution the intensity of the ionic field will be gradually weakened due 
to the progressive hydration of the heavily charged tervalent or 
quadrivalent complex ions. Dipole-water molecules tinder such 
conditions will form layers, masking the charged ions to a considerable 
extent which will result in correspondingly lowering the inolecular 
refractivities of such complex salts under investigation. The gradual 
increase of molecular refractivity on dilutions seems to be an abnormal 
behaviour of the complex molecules and this may be ascribed to the 
gradual decomposition of the complex ions, into simpler ions whereby 
the electric field of the solution is intensified causing an increase in the 
molecular refractivity of the salts at a higher dilution. Complex 
iridium, ruthenium and osmium cyanides are of heavy metals and 
may, therefore, have a tendency to form comparatively less stable 
cyanide complexes than those of elements which are lighter; hence, the 
behaviour of the complex cyanides of these elements is opposite to tliat 
of other cyanides which appear in the tables. 

Variation of the molecular refractivities of cobalt complex salts 
with dilution follow a more or less regular order. Almost all of these 
salts show a gradual increase of refractivity on dilution for which the 
instability of the cobalt complex radical seems to be responsible. In 
view of the above observations it may be further suggested that in the 
case of such complex salts as are comparatively less stable, the changes 
of molecular refractivity on dilution may furnish a suitable method for 
determining the degree of stability of the complex ion of the salt. 

Molecular refractivities for red ray from an excited hydrogen tube 
were also observed, which presented rather anomalous variations u'ith 
abrupt increase or decrease in the middle of the series of dilution. 
Such abrupt variations of a discontinuous nature suggest the possible 
formation of hydration compounds or decomposition of the complex 
salt. 

Thanks are due to Dr. R, Samuel, Professor of Physics, hluslim 
University, Aligarh, for kindly furnishing me with the salts which 
have been investigated and allowing me to work in his laboratory for 
some time. My grateful thanks are also due to Prof. P. R. Ray 
of the Science College, Calcutta, for the interest he has taken in the 
discussion of the results published m this paper. 
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Measaffenient of Molecuiai* Areas of Cellulose 
from Different Sources by Surface 
Tension Method. Part II. 

J. K. Chowdhuky and T. P. Bardii.an. 

Since the last decade vigorous attempts are being made liy several 
investigators to determine the molecular size of cellulose. The older 
conception that cellulose consisted of a lai-ge number of aiihydroglucose 
units, as first represented by the formula of Tollens, was modified some 
years ago by Hess, Karrer, Pringsheim and others who maintained that 
not more than four anhydroglucose units united by main valency 
bonds to form the cellulose molecule. The X-ray investigation, at the 
time, seemed to support this view. Staudinger, however, was the first 
to maintain from extensive investigation of both synthetic, and natural 
polymers that cellulose and similar substances consist of a very large 
number of anhydroglucose uuits united together to form a long chain 
thread-molecule whose length was about looo times the breadth or 
thickness. This view has since been corroborated by a large number 
of independent investigators woi'king from different points of view. 
The improved method of X-ray investigation, hydrolysis of cellulose, 
the properties of the end-groups in the chain, all corroboiate that cellu- 
lose is made up of a very large number of anhydroglucose luiits. 
There is, however, some essential difference as to the magnitude of the 
molecule and the number of anhydroglucose units that go to forin the 
cellulose molecule. While Staudinger, as a result of his very careful 
viscosity measurements, maintains that cellulose molecule consists of 
some 750 auhydi-oglucose units, with molecular weight of about 
120,000, other investigators, however, ascribe only 100-200 auhydro- 
glucose units to the cellulose molecule. From X-ray investigations, 
Mark and Meyer (Bcr., 192S, 61 , 593) conclude that two glucose units, 
each of which is twisted iSo° from its predecessor, go to form cellobiose 
units, as proposed by Haworth and about 60 such cellobiose units 
(i.e., 120 anhydroglucose units) go to form one cellulose molecule. 
Some 40-50 of such molecules associate with each other somewhat 
loosely to form a micelle which is arranged parallel to the fibre-axis, 
in the case of cotton. This order of magnitude finds corroboration in 
the work of Haworth {Nature, 1932, 129 , 365) who estimates tetra- 
methylglucose obtained from tlie hydrolysis of methylated cellulose. 
This tetramethyl compound is evidently due to the non-reducing end- 
group of the open-chain. From this, the size of the molecule has been 
found to consist of about 120 anhydroglucose units, ;The' other 
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reducing end-group lias been oxidised by Bergiiiann and Maclieiiier 
iBer,, iQSOj 63 , 316) ,witli liypoiodite solution and approximately the 
same order of magnitude lias been obtained. This magnitude has also 
been corroborated by osmotic pressure measurements of cellulose 
solution by Buchner and Samwell {Trg^ns, Faraday Soc., 1933^ 29, 32) 
and also by the ultra-centrifuge measurements by Stamn (/. ^Amer, 
Chem. Soc.j 1930, 52 , 3047). Recently Craemer and Lansing (Naitire, 
1934,133,870) report that ultra-centrifuge mesurements indicate a 
magnitude of 370-11 10 glucose units in the cellulose molecule. 

In the foUowiiig experiments, an attempt has been made to deter- 
mine the approximate order of magnitude of cellulose molecule by 
means 6f a method which has not so far been applied to it. It has 
been found that the surface tension of viscose solution changes with 
time and gradually attains a constant value after some time. This fall 
of surface tension is due (a/. Rideal, ‘^Surface Chemistry/^ p. 31) to the 
molecules of the solute moving towards the surface where the concen- 
tration becomes greater than the bulk concentration and a uiiimolecular 
surface film is formed. 

In this laboratory Ghosh' and Nath (/. Phys. Chem.f 1932, 36 , 
1916) studied the variation of surface tension of solutions of some 
complex organic substances, and modified the ring method of Freund- 
lich with a view to avoid breaking up of the surface and cause the 
least possible disturbance. In the experiments to be described, this 
modified method has been followed for infeasuring surface tension. 

The size of the cellulose molecule has been determined on the 
assumption that a iinimolecular layer of cellulose molecule exists on 
the surface. Hence /I, the area in sq. cm. per g. mole. — i/r 
where r denotes excess concentration at surface and N, the Avogadro’s 
number, r can be calculated from the well known Gibb’s equation . 

- = ^ 

RT dlogc 

and may be found . experimentally from the inclination of the curve 
obtained by plotting log of different concentrations against minimum 
surface tension (dor). 

The apparatus and procedure described by Ghosh and Nath (loc. 
dt,) has been followed for the purpose of measuring the surface 
tension. 

Surface tension of the solution’— cr'x ip^jwi where o- denotes surface 
tension of water at the temperature of the experiment, wg denotes the 
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additional wei.i^lit required to raise tlie basin from tlie surface of tlic 
solution vvliile just toiidnu^ej and ru|, the additional weight rec|uirc'd to 
raise the laisiii froin tlie surra,ce of pure waiej . 


X vv: K ! m i <: n t a i. 


The soliit i<in of viscose was made by the method descri 1 .)ed in Part 
I (Cliowdliury ami Bardlian, ./, Indian Chent. Soc^ 13, 

the only dilTerence being that conductivity water was used in this 
case instead of <listi11ed water. The glass vessels and the nickel basin 
were washed als<'> with conductivity wat'cr and the basin was dried 
inside a desiccator containing strong sulphuric acid. 

Surface letision was first measured about B minutes after tlie 
solution had I'leeii poured in the measuring vessel and then a scries of 
readings were taken at an interval of about one hour. Tables I to III 
show the results obtained for the surface tension of fnire water and of 
alkaline solutions of viscose determined at intervals i (in ininutCvS) 
reckoned from the time at which the first ol>servation was made. In 
the following tallies i stands for time and fr for surface tension. 


Varialion of Swrjacc Tension of Collon-viscose SohilUm 
tirilk Th}ic at Diffcrcnl Conccniralions at 


Tabok I. 

Composition of the solvent = 80% water, of ilPpi/X^NaOlI sohn 
and 16% of 4*94% NaOH" soln. >Siirface tension of water at 
7:1-69 dynes/cm. vSurface tension of the solventat ==^55-67 dyncs/cim 
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Vmiation of Siirjace Tension of Jute-viscose Solnlw 7 i with Time 
at Different Conccnlrations at 20*^. 

Tabt.k ir. 


Coinposition and surface tension of solvent — same as before. 
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Vimalk) 11 of Surface Tenslou of rHiniboo<uscosc Soiiilion 7eiili 
Time al Diffetcni Conceui raiions a! .10 . 

TAi‘.u{ Hi. 


CoiiipositiiJJi ;iiid siirfacc tension of the solvent— same as liefore. 
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I) I s C n S 8 1 o N. 

VatiaMon of Surface Tensmi 7m(h Time, 

It will be seen from b'ig. i that the variation of vSurface ten- 
sion with time is fairly rcgailar, unlike the behaviour of the colloi- 
dal dyestaff solution as observed by (Ihosh and Nath, (loc, eiL), 
Here the surface tension falls steadily though rapidly during the 
first 2 hours attaining a constant value after some 5 or 6 hours. 
The limiting surface tension can, therefoi'C, be determined exi)crimen- 
tally and need not hQ found by extrapolation from the ctu've. 



Surface tension {dyn. I cm). 
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Wmaiion of Siirjacc Tension 7viiJi Conceniralion. 

The values of the limiting surface tension of solutions of differ- 
ent concentrations are represented graphically in Fig. 2 . It will 
be found that in very dilute solution the curve tends to become a 
straight line but the region of the concentrations in which such 
simple relatioiishii) of surface tension with concentrations is observed, 
is not, however, very great, as the curves bend rather quickly above 
the concentration o-oo 8 i% , o*oi% and 0 - 24 % in the case of cotton, 
jute and bamboo rcsi>ectively. Attempts to correlate concentration 
and surface tension must, therefore, be limited to very low con- 
centration. ('iil)b’s equation is also applicable to solutions of 
higli dilutions only, as the molecules are free to move only in very 
dilulc solutions, where gas-laws are ai)plicablc. The molecular size 
of cellulose, particularly that of cotton cellulose, introduces, however, 
some complexities as such large molecules even in dilute solutions 
can not be absolutely without action on one another, though such 
action is naturally reduced to a miiiimitni at very great dilutions. The 
values of r are, therefore, determined from the inclinations of the 
above curves in high dilutions only. The molecular areas in sq, 1, 
as calculated from curve in Fig. 2 , arc given in Table IV, The stan- 
dard celluloses from cotton, jute and bamboo, as used in viscosity 
measurements, were used, in these experiments also. Calculation is 
based on ash and moisture free cellulose. 
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It may l)e argued that the molecular area as calcitlulcd aliovc, 
represents tlic area not of molecules but of micelle, as the molecules 
of cellulose might lie associated with one another to form micelles 
ill solution. vStxindinger has, however, sliowu that cellulose in 
dilute solution forms .molecule-colloids and does not tend to form 
micelles. This view has also heeii corroborated by .Y-niy investiga- 
tion and also by N. K. Adam (Tnnnv. Faraday 5 oc., 103,^ 29 , 105) 
who found in his spreading exiieriinents that cellulose forms a tnono- 
niolecukr full!, the thickiiess of vvliich does not exceed tliat of an 
ordinary molecule. He also finds that the cellulose molecules lie 
absolutely flat on tlie water surface. It is, therefore, reasonalile to 
assume that the films formed on the surface of the solutions in- 
vestigated in this work, arc also unimolecular in nature and tlie 
molecules He fiat on the surface. The area, us calculated, above, 
would, tliercfore, rciu'esent the average molecular size, [irovided the 
film on the surface is really unimolecular like the film investigated 
by Adam. 

It is thus evident that tlie numlier of aiihydroglucose gTOU|>s 
ill cellulose from different sources is not same and the dcgi*ce of 
polymerisation varies according to the source from which cellulose is 
o!)tained. This view is also supported by the viscosity expenhnents as 
described in the previous part {(oc» cih). 


ChKMICAC IvABOKAroaV, 
Dacca Universitv, 


Rcccivetf January 35, 1936. 



Use of ¥anadoiis Sulphate as a Reducing Agent, 
Part II. Estimation of Chlorates, Nitrates and 
Persulphates. 


By Parus Chandra Banhrjek. 

Ill a previous coiiiinunication (BaiierjeCj J. Indian Cheni. Soc,^ 
ic)35, 12, 198) it lias been stated that chlorates, nitrates and persulphates 
are reduced by vanadoiis sulphate. In the present paper it is shown 
that under certain conditions the reduction is (iiiantitative and that 
each of the aliovc sulistances may be volumetrically estimated with a 
fair de.erec of accuracy. The substances are reduced with an excess 
of tile reagent which is then titrated back with a standard solution of 
potassiiui! i>erinangaiiate The vanadous salt is of course first 
standard ised with the iiermanganate whicli oxidises it from divalent to 
the pentavaleiit state. With permang'anate, the end-point is more sharp 
than with ferric alum and whenever the reduced product is without 
any action upon potassium permanganate, the latter should be preferred 
for back-titratioiis. An account of the preparation of the reagent and 
tlie general procedure for analysis have been given in Part I (loc. cii,). 


lixn erimkntap. 


Eslinialion of ChIoraie> 

Chlorates are not quantitatively reduced by vanadous sulphate at 
tlie ordinary teiiiiieratiire, but on lioiling it is completely reduced to 
chloride 

0*583(3 G. of pure NaC 10 ;-j was dissolved in water and the solution 
was made up to 250 c.c. A known volume of this solution was mixed 
with 10-15 cx. of dilute sulphuric acid in a 150 c.c. flask from which 
ait has been expelled by carbon dioxide. The mixture was reduced 
with a known amount of VSO4 solution by boiling for about 
5 minutes in a current of carbon dioxide. The solution was cooled, 
diluted with, water and then titrated with o-iN-KMiiG^ solution. 

To test the metliocl chlorate was also estimated from the solution 
by reducing with FeS04. 
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llic reaction f jctwoen nitric acid and vanadems stdpliale is far more 
complex tlian willi cldorale or ]>ersul]>iiale. It dcfiends u]>o}] the 
relative concenlnitions of the reactin.a' substances roid temperature. 
Tt has been [oiukI that at ordinary temperature nitiic oxide is formed 
wlien vanadium salt is slowly added to a nuxlerately stronj.*” niii'ic acid, 
solution. On the other hand, when the nitric acid is added fo an 
excess of vatiadous sulidialc, no nitric oxide comes out. ia*oI)ably the 
nitric oxide, is absorbed by the excess of vuruuhms sul| »hale and remains 
in solution (c/. Friend, IVxt Book of Inorganic I'liemistry 
If however the nitric acid or a nitrate be added to a large excess of 
vaiuuloits salt containiiig siiRlcient snlt»Imric acid and the mixlure 
1)oiled in a current of carbon dioxFle, the nitric acid is comidelely 
reduced to aimmvnia. nnder these conditions !)y redttcing to ammonia 
nitric acid can be estimated. 

0*3211' (b of KNO.j was dissolved in water and tlie soluiioii was 
made U'l,) to 250 c.c*; 2 to 3 c.c. of IIqvSC)^ (cone.) diluted with 25 me. 
of water were saturated with carixni dioxide in 0150 c.c. ilask. A 
known volume of the 4 solution was run into the flask from the 
bm-ette and the IvN()s solution .was then added. The mixture was 
heated to boiling and kept at this temperature for about 5 miinites in 
a current of carbon dioxide. The solution was then cooled and titrated 
with The standard solution of KMn()4. The VS()4 solution was always 
freshly standardised under similar conditions so tliat any error due to 
impurities present in sulphuric 'acid or water might be eliminated. 
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Tabi^e II* 


VvS()4 soIii, = o* 2I25A^ ; KArn()4 soiii.-o-iAT. i Cx. of o-iiV-VvSOji, 


sohi, = — — 

S X itV' 

= 0'00I26375 g 

of KNO3. 


KNOa .sohi. 

\\S04 solll. 

K'Mn04 ‘"’CliL 
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Kslbnallon of Pcrsiilplialc. 


Ferstilpluiric acid is not completely reduced by vaiiadoiis salt 
citlier in the cold or when hot. If, however, it is treated with an 
excess of vatiadoiis salt in the presence of a ferric salt, tlie per-acid is 
completely i educed to sulphate even at the ordinary temperature. 
Ferric salt is pro!:)al) 1 y first reduced to ferrous .salt which then acts on 
the persulphuric acid. The reactions may be rcprcvsented by tlie 
following' equations : 


On adding, 


cFe'' ==2Fe''--'-‘‘‘V '- 

82^ + -h'o ’ = 2v8( “f aP'e ' '' 


At the etui of the reaction, tlie ferric iron will be in the ferrous state if 
there is enough, V !>resetit in the solution. A part of the persul- 
I duiric is also directly reduced by vaiiadous salt. It Is evident from 
the al)ovc equations that a small amoimt of " is sufficient for the 
process of reduction to go on xintil all the persulphuric acid is reduced. 
To test this point experiments were carried out to find tlie minimum 
quantity of ferric salt that must be added to complete the reaction and 
it was found that 8 to ■ 10 drops of a o-iN ferric alum .solution were 
iiecCvSSary for this purpose* 

5*5933 of Merck's (G.R.) ammonium persulphate were dissolved 
ill 500 c.c. of water. A known volume of this solution was taken in, 
a 150 cx. flask from which air has been removed by a stream of carbon 
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dioxide, ,A few cxx of ferric nlirni j^oluiir^n wca* adcled mihI flieu a 
known voUtiiie of A, solution was run into llic flask ; 15 fo ao c.i\, 
of >,i were added and (Ik* uilxUuv was alfoweil In staiul for 
minutes ill, a curreni «>f carbon dioxide. Tlie s< elution was iheu 
iitraied will i the standard, K'MnOi solution. 

dV» I'esi llu‘ rcsidls the persulpliiirie acad was also estiiuatcil by 
,rediiciii.a' with fen'ous sulphate. 


Taiu.k til 

KMnbli, soln.—O’iiV; I\;*rric alum sola, --o* r/V. 


iC.C, of OM/V* 

-VSt kisoln. 

„{ Na I a * s j, Nj n 

2 X 10 ‘ 


1‘ersiilpliate 

h'erric' alinii 
s(vln. 

VS( SOllL 

KMiiOi 

vsoln. 

Anioinit of persulphate 
fcmjid hv 

VvS(h. iA‘S(,h. 

It,*) c.e. 

5j e.c. 

10.0 c.c. 

1,1 -65 vx. 

up ’ 5 % 
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,1. Chlorates, nitrates and persulpludes may lie esliinatcd 1>y 
introducing a known ciuantity into an excess fsf va;iiadous suliihate 
solution and titrating back the excess with, a sta,ndurd solution (,»f 
potassium permanganat e. 

2. Chlorates and nitrates are reduced by vanadoiis sulphate t<,) 
chlorides and ammonia respectively hy l>oiling in, pi*esonce of suT|dinric 
acid in a current of carbon dioxide. In the case of persulphate the 
reduction is complete only in the xiresence of a little ferric salt. 

ChKMXCAI. TvAliOR croK V, 

Dacca lTN:ivin<sit\c 

Received "March at, 1936. 



Studies in Organo-Arsenic Compounds. Part HI. 

By Hirendra Nath Das-Gupta. 

The action, of ethylene and acetylene upon chlorides of sulphur, 
arsenic, antimony and tin has been studied by numerous investigators, 
Defert (Monatsk., 1919, iO, 313) obtained a compound by reacting 
acetylene with arsenic trichloride in the presence of aluminium 
chloride to which he incorrectly assigned the formula ASCI3, 2C2H3. 
The systematic study of the nature of the reaction products was done 
by Green and Price (/. Chcm. Son., rgzi, 119 , ^|.:|S) who showed that 
tlirec substances of novel types are produced in this reaction, vfs., 
/TChloroviiiyldichloroarsiue (Cl-CII = CH*AsCl2) ’» - dicliloro- 

divinylcliloroarsine [(Cl-CH = CH)oAsCl)] and A^'/^''-trichlorotrivinyl- 
arsine [(ChCFI==CH);» AsJ. The results obtained have been confirmed 
by Mann and Pope (/. Chcm, Sor., rpae, 121 , 1754). Pewis and 
Stieglcr {/, Amer. Chon. Soc., 1935, ^ 7 , 2546) have proved conclu- 
sively that the above types of reactions can easily be extended to 
bromo and iodo derivatives of arsenic. A survey of the literature 
thus shows that 

(а) Acetylene is readily absorbed by halogenated trivaleiit arsenic 
derivatives in presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride. 

(б) The formation of the different arsines takes place in stages 
and that with continued bubbling of the gas through the reaction 
mixture with corresponding diminished temperature, the yield of 
leitiary arsine increavSes at the cost of the primary one. If, however, 
the supply of the gas he stopped after a definite period and the 
temperature be allowed to increase the yield of the primary arsine 
increases with corresponding decrease in the proportion of the tertiary 
arsine till the equilibrium is established. 

(c) The halogen attached to / 3 -carbon, containing a double bond, 
possesses the characteristic stability. 

The study of the literature lends strong support to the view that 
methyl arsenious chloride, in which the arsenic is in the trivaleiit 
state and contains chlorine as well, would behave similarly. The 
present paper describes the action of acetylene on methyl arsenious 
chloride and as expected two difierent types of compounds 

4 
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^-diloroviiiyl tnetbylchloroarsi'ne (I) and iiRdliyl- 

araiiie (IT) liave ikhv Ixr'Ii isolated. r>ichl<>nK li vinyl iiietliylarsiiic 
lias Ikx‘ 11 identified by tbc fonualion of iileiUieal ilerivatiws (vidi' 
expcriiiieiital) of (lie compound pivr>aivd I ly .Lewis and Stickler {/ofv 
(did iVoin bLd^^chl<>rovinylchlort>arsitie. d’he reaclioiis take^ plai’e 
in tile following wav : 


MeAsCl 


cri 

4” III 
Cl! 


Cl 

I 

— » ClCH^Cn-AsMc :uul (ClCir^ClDaAsMo 
(I) (11) 


The belu'ivionr of the chlorine atom alta.ched to the arsenic is 
analog'ous to tliat of oilier chlorovinyl cfvmponnds as it readily gives 
derivatives like oxide, arsinie acid, sulphide, cyanide, mixed, arsine, 
arsoninni compounds, doulde salt, etc. These comi)ounds arc less 
irritant to the mitcmts tneiiibraiie of the .nose than the chlorovinyl 
coinpoiiiids« 

These experiments are in, agreement with tlie fact that acetylene 
reacts with phenyl arsenious chloride in presence of aluiiiinium 

Cl 

i _ 

chloride and yields two types of coniponnds, vie, PIi.AsCH — CIICl 
anclHcAs (CH^CHCDg (l)as 4 )inyia,\J, Induni, Chem, Soe., 1035, 
12 , 6a7)« 


IvXPJiRBTKNTAI,. 

/ 3 -^ChIoimduyhncfhykMoroamne (I). —Acetylene, wasliecl throiigli 
saturated soh,ition of sodium bisulpliitc and dried by conceninitctl 
sulphuric acid, was t)assed for a hours through a mixture of methyl 
alicliloroarsine (5{) g.) and anhydnnts alitminium chloride (eii g*} at 
10’- 15®. The mixture was well stirred tliroughout and stirring 
contmtied for 8 hours more, the temp, not rising ab(.)Vc Tlie 
brown viscous liquid was decomposed in the cold lyy 20% hydrochloric 
acid. The lower thick brown layer was removed, repeatedly waslicd 
with dilute liydrochloric acid and extracted with ether. The ethereal 
solution was dried over calcium chloride, the ether removed and the 
brown oil was fractionated at 10 mm. Three fractions were collected: 
{%) at 45—65°, a colourless oil consisting of a mixture of tin changed 
..original compound and other by-products, (fi) at no- 15% consist- 
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iiig‘ of the bulk of the desired product (iii) at 140 — 45® ^ the tertiary 
arsine. The second fraction was redistilled at iie-i5°/io niiii. 

It is colourless wlien freshly distilled but on storage it slowly 
turns pink. It does not attack the nose so iiiteusively as the parent 
siil')slaiice I)n,t it produces l)lister on the skin which takes a long time 
to heal tip. [Found : Cl, 37*2 ; As, 39*95 ; M.W. (cryoscopic), 184*3, 
iS6*i„ C3H.5CI2AS requires Cl, 37*9 ; As, 40*1 per cent. M. W. 
187]. 


O OH 

^-ChlowvinylmcihyJcirslnic Acid (CICH = CH AsMe) . 

AhChlorovinyliiiethylcliloroarsinc (i g.) was suspended in water 
(3 c.c.) and treated witli excess of perhydrol. Within a short time a 
vigorous reaction ensued with rise in temperature. The mixture 
was heated for vSonie time on water-bath with occasional addition of 
frCvSli x')crliydrol till the oil was all dissolved. The pasty residue was 
cooled ill ice and extracted with a mixture of acetone and ether (i : i), 
colourless crystals of the arsinic acid separated on spontaneous evapora- 
tion of the solution. It was recrystallised from acetone, 111. p. 149-150® 
(uncorr.), (Found : Cl, ig-i ; As, 40*5: C3HGO2 ClAs requires Cl, 
i9»2 ; As, 40*6 per cent). 

l3^Chloro%miylmelhylar$cnious Sulphide. 

(CICII = CH As* vS- AsCH = CHCl) 

I I 

Me Me 

It was obtained !)y passing sulphuretted hydrogen through an alco- 
holic solution of (I) for 1 hour. The solution was filtered from minute 
traces of yellow precipitate and the filtrate was diluted with, water and 
the oil obtained was washed with water and dried in a vacuum 
desiccator for 2 days. It is light yellow in colour and is soluble in 
most of the common organic solvents. (Found : Cl, ao-S ; As, 44*6. 
Cf,HioCl2As2vS requires Cl, 21*19 ; As, 44-7 per cent). 

P-Chlofovinylmethylarsenious Cyanide [CICH — CH As(CN)Me] 

All alcoholic solution of (I) was treated with an aqueous solution of 
potassium cyanide, when potassium chloride separated with consider- 
able rise ill temperature. The filtrate on cooling and dilution with 
water gave a light yellow oil, which was separated, repeatedly washed 
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with water and tlieii dried in vacuo. (Found: Cl, eo'5 ? ASj .le-w 
C4H5NCiAs tec|uires Cl,, eo-o ; As^ .;|e-2 per cent). 

(:^-Cli!oftrimiylui€iliyla rSi:ni€'i{.sCh\-!dv (ClCI 1: Cl! As-O-AsCII CliCi). 
—Ail akoliolic s<dntio,ii. of (I) was added io an alcolioHc solitlioii 
of sodiiiiii ctlioxide when sodiutn chloride was preciindatccL I'lic 
filtered soln lion ivas coiu'eiitraled, cooled am! treated with ether, 
when silky needles were o1>taine<l which were crystallised twice fro!ti 
water and hnally from alcohol. (Found * CL 22*1 ; AvS,, 47*2. Cc.Hor 
(JClgAso, requires Cl, 22*2 ; As, 47*02 per cent). 

(CICM = CHAs (M'e) Cr.II 5) 

To the ethereal solution of the Grigmard reagent from liiroinolxaizeiie 
(5 ge), raagncsiuiu (0*8 g.), /i?-cIilorovinyl mcthykhloroarsine (6 g.) 
in absolute ether was added drop by drop with stirring*. On keeping 
overniglit tlic mixture was dceoiiiposed by ice cold water and tlie 
resulting product was extx-acted with ether, the ethereal solution 
dried by calcium chloride and the compound was purified I>y rcprecipi- 
tating it several limes from ether by alculioL (Found : Cl, 15*4 ; As, 
32-1. CsiHioClAs recjuires Cl, 15*5 ; As, 32*8 per cent). 

^P--dichlorom 7 iylvwlhylarsm^ ( 11 ). — It was obtained in a crude 
condition in the fraction i4o-45''/io mm, after passing acetylene 
through metliylarscnius chloride (vido supra). The oil was repeatedly 
washed with dilute acid and water, dried and redistilled. It was identifi- 
ed by preparing mercuric chloride douldc compound [CbCII = CIi)2 
As Me, Hg CI2], m. p. and mixed 111. p* with Lewis and Slicgler’s 
comp. 162°* (Found : As, i5*5' C5H7 CI4 As Ilg reiiuires As, 
X5'4 per cent); and also tlic arsoniiuu iodide, m. p. and mixed m. p. 
243® (decoinp.). (Found: As, 2i-x. CtjHioCl^l As requires As, 
2i-t per cent), {cf. Lewis and Stiegicr, lac, ell,) 

This coiiii)oimd was also tu'cparcd from /i-clilorovinyl rnethylcldoro- 
arsine and acetylene in presence of aluminium chloride at a tcmi'ienw 
ture of 5-nF and distilling the revSulting product. (Ihnuid : As, 35*3. 
C5H7CI2AS requires As, 35-2 iier cent). 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr. I\l', Goswaiiii for liis keen 
interest and for placing all the resources of his laboratory at iny dis- 
posal and to Prof. Dr. H. K. Sen and Mr. B. C. Ray for their kind 
encouragements. 

DitPAKmiiNX or Appiaiu') Chkmisxry, ' 

UNivKRSixy CoW'XXK or Scienck and Technoeocv, 

CAtcuXXA^ Rccedved March 25, 1936. 



Studies in the Coagulation of Colloids. Part XIL 
“ Zonal elect in the Change of RefractMty 

during Mutual Coagulations. 

By vShrjdhak vSarvottam Joshi anijK. T. N. Panikkar. 

In Part X of this seriCvS (Joshi and Panikkar, /. Indian Client, 
Soc., 1934, 11 , 797; also /. chim, PJiys,^ 1935, 32 , 455) results were 
given for the change of viscosity during a number of mutual coagula- 
tions between oppositely charged sols. Subsequent work in Part XI 
(Joshi and Jaya Pao, /. Indian Chem, Soc,^ 1936, 13 , 141) on the 
variation of /a, the refractive index of a number of coagulating systems 
showed tliat this property is sufficiently sensitive and can be employed 
with convenience in order to follow the course of a coagulation. In the 
literature of the subject, mutual coagulations have been but scantily 
examined in ixespcct of their kinetics. It was of interCvSt, tlicrefore, 
to study these by use of this new metltod, change of refractivity. 


U X n K R I M r: N T A h. 

The colloidal solutions of manganese dioxide, arsenious sulphide 
and ferric oxide were prepared and estimated for their colloid contents 
as described in Part X (loc, cit.). The last quantities were respec- 
tively 2-1 g. of MnOg, 3*0 g. of AS2S3 and 1-5 g. of FC2O3 per litre. 
The general procedure, precautions as to constancy of temperature 
etc., and the oT)servation of changes in /a are described in Part XI 
(loc» ci/.). In experiments corresponding to curves No. i to 4 varying 
amounts of the AsavS;.; sol were diluted with water to i c.c., and mixed 
in the refractometcr cell with an equal volume of the Fe^Oji sol at a 
known time, tlie two sols having been pre-heated to 35^'. Curve 5 
relates to the use of colloid MnCg instead of colloid AsgvS;.}. These 
results are shown in Table I, and partly by /a— time curves in Fig. i. 


Table L 


Amounts of the sols. Curve 

No. 

I C.c. FegOa ^ ex, AS2S3 + 0*0 c.c. HjjO x 

+ 0*5 „ + 0'5 „ 2 

0'8 n 3 

4 0-1 „ +0*9 „ 4 

+ 0“3S C.C. MnOa + 075 5 


+ x 


+ o Not shown 


Remarks. 

No llocculatiou in first 60 mins. 
No flocculation. 

Flocculation after 65 mins. 
Copious fiocculation after 70 
mins. 

Complete coagulation ' in alx)ut 
60 mins. 

No flocculation, 
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I) i S C U »s i O N 

It is seen from these results that the occurrem'’e of (liscuiiiiiunties 
is as co.iisihcii()U,s in these mu Inal as iu the electi:e»lytic C(>a.eiilaiiuiis 
Rii.K)itol eai1-icr in {loc, ciL). hhirther su|,>iH)it to this e<ai- 

cliisioii has heei: ohiaiiKnl recently in lliese laboraiojies in ilie 
variation rxf tlic iransinirency of coa.eulatinn sols. These results will 
be published shortly. It may, therefore, l^e generalised ihai lliivS zonal 
effect is almost a cfiaracteristic of tlie act of coagtilatiom The proWem 
next to I)e investigated would, appear therefore, to be the elucidation 
of factors whose operation suppresses or marks the occurrence of tlic 
zonal effect in rapid coagulations. 



0 20 40 6o 

Coagulation time {min). 

In work in this series, as is usually the practice in studies of 
coagulation kinetics, record of the progress of the cliangc wais dis- 
contiimed as soon as the system became apprccialrly lieterogeiieons by 
the x>todtiction of flocculi. This is the principal source oft he not 
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too well defined a term, fti? 6 so familiar in coagulation effects^ 
Now an interesting* observation Xvas made that tlie coagulatioii-time 
curves, corresponding (fj to the incipience of flocculation and turbidity 
(curves No. 3, 4, 5) and (n) when these effects were unnoticed (curves 
I, e), beloiig-ed essentially to the same family of curves, all character- 
ised by a similar and marked zonal effect. Precisely similar observa- 
tions were made in a number of /x -time curves for coagulation in 
which the proportion of colloid Mn02 was varied from 0*2 to 1*0 c.c. 
mixed (after dilution with water in each case to i-oc.c. with i c.c. 
of colloid B'e203, vSince these curves did not show any additional 
features, only one of them (curve 5) is shown in Fig. i. Analogous 
results were o].)tained earlier (Part XT, loc, cii.; cf. also Joshi and 
Panikkar, Proc. Acad. Sci. f/.P., loc. cit. also, J. chtm. Phys,, loc, 
clt.) ill the iinding that marked changes of viscosity occurred in- 
dependently of whether the corresponding mixture showed flocculation 
effect such as the familiar rise in turbidity. 

CirKMTCAL IvABORATOUIliS, 

ni{NARi{S Umim UnivivRSiyy, Received March 30, 1936. 
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Studies in the Coagulation of Colloids. Part XIII. 

" Zonal effect ” in the Opacity Changes in the Coagula- 
tion of Colloid Manganese Dioxide. 

By vS:uRix>n/iR vSarvottam ]osm and S. Java Rao. 

In Parts XI and XII of this series (/. Indian Chem, Soc., 1936,' 
13 , 141, 309 ; cf. also, Current Science, 1936, 5 , 481), it was observed 
that the change " of the refractive index of tlfe above sol during any 
one of its numerous electrolytic and mutual coagulations examined 
vShowed an unmistakable and characteristic * zonal effect/ which 
became more conspicuous, the slower the change. The present paper 
records observations of this effect, it would appear for the first time' in 
the ’field of coagulation kinetics, in' the change^ of the opacity during 
coagulation* .... . . ^ t,' ... . 
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Iv X V ]•: E I M ll N T A I* 

Tlie was |'>ivpared and its strcnjj;tli cstimaleiL viz, 1-85 g- 

[Kv litre*, as in Pari 'XI {lor, rif.), llie ofKicity dtiririj^' 
coaifiilaiinti Was measured fw use (»f a Sensitive tlienuopile and a low 
resistance Hnnai i;ah'am>meter (r/. Muklierjee and Majimular, f, Chenu 
SoiZp 12 S» 757). Piedd from a -}“Volt lamp run at: a constant 

fumt a frittety of storage cells was first passed tlirougli 
distiilled water in an optical cell in onlei to eliminate the Iieat radiation 
and then allowed to Fall on the exti with optically flat surfaces, which 
contained the coagulating mixture. Tnteiisily of the light transmitted 
hy the sol was iiulicated liy the dctleeticuis (>f tlie galvaiuinieter, ddie 
source of light, the waterdilter, the coagulating sol and the tliennopile 
were enclosed in an air Ihennostal with glass sides, h'liis was almost 
wholly itniuorsed in water contained in another tliennoslat with glass 
sides, except on the to|>, whieli was closed l)y a well iltting cover 
insulated against heat conduction by thick iiads of sheep wooL I'hc 
outer tlicnnostat was also well covered witli pads of wool except 011 
the glass taces which were suitaldy covered to screen off any stray 
light. The teinperaiure of this tlierinostal was kepi constant at 
23“5±5”. Under these conditions the tliennopile was found to be 
well protected against any external radiation and clianges of tempera-” 
ture. The galvanometer deflection for the colloid, diluted with an 
equal aniomit of water, was found to be 2.19 num When the same 
amount of the colloid was mixed with an equal volume of a solution 
of the coagulant employed, vk,, potassium diloridtg the galvanometer 
deflection was smaller. The difference of tliese two deflections was 
taken as a measure of tlie opacity of tlic coagulating sob lliese 
measurements were continued, till it was suspected that the sysicni 
had become lietcrogeueous !)y formation of discrete particles of tlie 
coagulum. The seven curves in h*ig. i show the variation of opacity 
during coagulations due to solutions of potassium chloride whose 
concentration lieforc admixture with the sol was varied in tlie range 
JV/itoN/20. 


D I S C U S vS I O N. 

These results show that while on the whole, tlie opacity of the 
colloid' increased during coagulation, the rate of its increase by increas- 
ing the electrplyte concentration was not marked. Substantially 
shuilar results' were obtained' in Part XI in observations of the changes 
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of ref r activity during coagulation. The chief feature of interest of 
the coagulation-time curves now reported is in the discoiitiiiuous or 
zonal variation of opacity, in confirmation of earlier results obtained 
with viscosity and refraclivity measurements. Variation of opacity 
has been amongst the earliest and widest used properties in the kinetics 
of coagulation. The observation of the zonal effect using such an 
approved property, therefore, supports the deduction made in Part XII 
that presumably, the zonal effect inheres in the niecliaiiism of coagula- 
tion. Ill agreement with earlier results (Part XI) the opacity-time 
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i'urvesiii Fi,^'. i show that the zonal effect is practically absent in mpid 
coagulations {cj\ curves ior iY/i-KCOj and tliat tlic ininiber .coiuv? 
and (ill ilic majority of cases) the duration of caC'li zone tends to 
increase by increasing the dilution of the coagnlant, ?.r., the slower 
the chaugca Although a, complete tlieory of the oi)acity of a coagiilaF 
iiigw-'olluid is iioi availal>Ie ill the literature, it can be a,ntiei|>al:cd on 
gxaicral c<)iisider:itii)r!s,, that the (a) effective iiarticle-sizc and difference 
ill the refractix’e index iov the particles and the disi)crsioti iiieditiio 
arc its chief deteriidirants. N'ow, while considerable evidence is 
alTorded by results in Parts XT and XII that at any rate the overoill 
refractivity of the sol varies zonally during coagulation, nothing 
dcfniitc can be stated about changes in the refractive index clianictcr- 
istic of ( 5 ) the particles and (r) the inedinm. (b) would appear to 
depend ni>on the refractivity for the divSpersed tnaterial in its pure 
state, the extent of its hydration, tlie nature and the amount of the 
electrolytic material associated with the ^\iouble layer and especially 
its electrical condition, (c) is not expected to change sensibly. The 
diiTerence between (b) and (c), however, is signilicant and may vary 
apprecial)ly. More experinicntai data are, however, needed at the 
present stage in the general tlieoretical develoimieiit of the subject in 
order to envisage the observed zonal variation of opacity in terms of 
(cl) ih) and (c). 

The foregoing results have some interest in regard to the sugges- 
tion made by nmiieroiis worker's (cf, Freundlich, Colloid and 
Capillary Chemistry/’ .1926, jip. 424-450; also, Desai, rnuiAx Faniday 
Sec., 1928, 2^, 191) that coagulation is aulocalalylic, Kvideiice has 
been adduced in previous papers in this scries (ICirts V-IX, J, Indian 
Chem, Soc,^ 1924.-36) that autocatalyvsis can not be a lameral character- 
istic of coagulation. Now, the curves in b'ig. i show that the horizon- 
tal zones are iiroduced more freciueutly during the earlier vStuges of 
coagulation and that thi.s tendency incrcUvSes witli tlie dilution of the 
coagulant, Hiese conditions are favoitral>k for autocatalysis as vshoum 
by the so-called S-shaped curves. It may be suggested, tlicreforc^ 
that the evidence for auiocatalysis might attvSc from the presence of 
these zones of coagulation during which the property selected for' 
measuring coagulation is not sensildy aflccted, and whose combined 
eflect gives the initial section of the coagulation-time curve its low 
gradient* ' 

CHliMlCAl IvABORAtORIKS, 
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Analytical Uses of Messier’s Reagent. Quantitatiie Esti- 
mation of Monosaccharides and Disaccharides. 
Estimation of ForfnraL Part IL 

By M . GOvSwami and B. C, DAvS-Purkaystha. 

It has been shown by one of us in a previous paper (/. Indian 
Ckevi, kSoc.j 1935, 12 , 714) that Nessler s reagent can be used 
successfully to distinguish ketones from aldehydes, all of which 
latter reduce it, the only exception being a-hydroxy-aldehydes 
and hydroxy-ketones which show anomaly that can be otherwise ex- 
plained. It has also been shown that by raplacing sodium hydoxide 
1)y sodium carbonate, glucose can be directly estimated quantitatively 
without recourse to an -intermediate standard. This method has 
now been extended for the estimation of other monosaccharides and 
disaccharides. A preliminary note on the estimation of fructose 
and cane sugar lias already been published (/. Indian Cheni. Soc-^ 
1936, 13 , 73). 

The reaction between glucose and KgHgi,!. is evidently one of 
reduction of the latter first to Hggisj and thence to metallic Hg as 
follows : — 

2l\.2Hgi4 ^ 4KI ”f Hg2l2 + 12 2KI + K2Hg I4. 4 - Hg + Ig 

This liberated Is corresponding to one mercury and one oxygen 
atom is utilised to oxidise glucose. The principle of the method is 
Irased on the estimation of the liberated mercury, the amount of 
which, denotes the degree of reducibility of glucose. It has been 
sliowii that under tlie standard conditions prescribed, one glucose 
molecule takes up two atoms of oxygen ix., liberates two atoms of 
mercury- It was also indicated that the reducibility of fructose 
proceeds furtlicr than that of glucose. Tiiis has now been established. 
It has I:)cen found that under the standard conditions prescribed the 
following are the respective proportions of oxygen which areliitilised 
to oxidise the principal mono- and disaccharides 

1 mol. Arabinose 

Glucose 

2 Pntetose 

2 Canesugar 

3 Ivactose 

3 Maltose 


1 atom of oxygen. Table I 

2 atoms 

5 n and III 

9 IV , 

5 V 

5 VI 



;ilii ClnHWAM,'! AND n. (A DAH-lHIIlKAySTil A 

I'll the cMSc of furfural SfHliiini liyriroxide has Ikvu iisc< 1 iiisieac! of 
soiliiiiii ca,r!)ona!:c which low results aiu! it has l)ecii foiiiul 

that, ill this case i'nie ruolecule rei|uirevS cute atoui of oxy.a'crt (Table 
VII), 

luw the piirfHew of slaiulardisiug cuir iiietlKH] wc have taheii 
* FHlVo Viiul ' AiK.ila,r ' siaiuiard of sugars aiul KahlbaiiiiVs inircst 
sugars for calorimetric esiiuuiiious. licfore preparing* the soltitions 
llie sitg'ars luwe beeit dried in vacuo at So-** 90'’ for i lioiir. Tlie 
iiieltiiig points were tlien dieclced. We have reasons to think that 
even with, such p,rccautio,ns we were unable to get 1:00% pure sugars 
and this will perliapvS explain the slight variations from the tlieorcti- 
cai values. 

It was thouglit worth while to extend tlie method to estimate 
iniiuite (jiuiulities of glucose (0*1 g*. in 100 c. c.) using very small 
quantities of reagents. Table VIII will show that the results are 
satisfactory, This raicro-cstiniation was then extended to the deter- 
nuuatioiis of sugar in blood. Tables IX and X will show that 
this new iiiicro-estimation method compares very favoural)Iy with 
the otlier recognised methods of which 110 two methods give identical 
results even for the same sample of blood. 

Further applications of Nessler’s reagent for the quantitative 
estimation of (aromatic and aliphatic) aldehydes (saturated and 
olefmic) are in progress. 

(juantitativc Clinical Clicniistry by Peters and Va,n Sl)‘ke, Vol. 11 , p 455 ^uid 
/. BioL Chew., 83 , 51. 


Miligrani of sugar for lOo c, c. (.if 
bi<iod compared with that 
by Benedict’s meih<,i(,l 
taken as loo. 

Average, Maxinunm MlnimtinL 


Metliod . Shaffer-Kartmaua Soniogyi-coppcr 
titration method. /. Biol. Chem., 1926, 70 , 599 

121 

149 

109 

Folin Ferricyanlde colotimeftlc melhod. 

7. Biol Chem., 1928, 77 , 421 ; 1929, 81 , 231 

98 

124 

86 

Van Slyke Ilawkine Fenicyanide gasotnctric 
■and timing method. /. Biol Chem., 1929, 8^, 

69; 1929» 51 

120 

138 

ns 
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E X P E R I M K N T A h. 

Potassium luercuric iodide used in the following experiments had 
the following composition : 


HgClg 

2*5 g- 

KI 

Sg\ 

Water 

... 100 c. c. 


10% Na^CO;} solution and Kalilbamu’s purest glacial acetic acid (with- 
out any iodine value) have been used through t except in the case of 
furfural where sodium carbonate had been replaced by caustic soda 

(kmeral Procedure , — vSugar solution was mixed with potassium 
mercuric iodide solution (25-35 c. c.) in a litre flask and to this 
Na^CO^ solution (50 c. c.) was added. The mixed solution was 
boiled (S-io minutes) until giey metallic mercury deposited at the 
bottom and the supeniatant Ihjuid became clear. The flask was then 
cooled, glacial acetic acid (15 c. c.) added and excess of standard 
iodine solution (25-50 c. c.) poured in and tiie contents thoroughly 
shaken till mercury went completely into the solution. The excess 
of iodine was tiien titrated back with standard thiosulphate. The 
following' table gives results with arabinose. 

Tabue I. 

Arabinose. 


Arabinose soliu taken -5 cx. 50 C. c. of o’9979N7iO“™‘l2 sola. 
addecL Cone of hypo = o*995x]V/io* 


Ambinase. 

Volume of hypo 
Before oxidation. 

A. 

rijquired 

Aftei oxidation. 
B. 

Arabinose found 
(A— ‘B) X liypo 
cone. X 0*0075. 

Present. 

g./xoo c.c. 

50*15 c.c. . 

45*4 O.C. 

0*03545 g* 

0*03461 g . 

0*6922 

50*15 

4 S‘S 

0*03470 

0*03461 

0*6262 

50*15 

46*0 

0*03096 

0*03131 

0*6262 

'50*15 

45*95 

0*03x34 

0*03131 

0*3461, 

25*1 

22*8 

0*01716 

0*017305 

0*3461 

25' J 

22*8 

0*017x6 

0*0x7305 
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yi8 

Tabt.b II. 

l.AicvLtlosr, 

0 >sic. = i " 575 ‘> K'- t-"* c. Vol, ta,ke.ri=^ lo c. 

50 C.c. of i 'uSjN — Ia sola, added . 


1*0676 N/ioli 

y|X) rec|iiirc(l 

1/ a c V 

ti 1 0 s c 


oxida; 

tiun . 

After oxidation. 

(A~-B) K 1*0670 

Px 

■C.SCJlt, 

A. 


B. 

X 0*0036. 



49*3 c.c. 


32*9 c.c. 

0*06302 g. 

o' 

'003 g. 



32*85 

< >* 0()322 

0 . 

»*r>63 

49*3 


32*95 

0*06284 

Q 

*063 

49*3 


32*9 

0*06302 

Cs 

•063 



'I'Am,!.; HI. 





Lac'oulose. 





50 C. c. of I2 

soln. added. 





Volume of hypo required 



kaevulose 


Cone, of Before 

After Cone, of 

P'otind 

Present. 

(g./ioo c.c.) 

V Ui. 

I2 soln. oxidation 

oxidation hvpo 

{A-H)x 



(V/io) A, 

B. (N/xo) 

C X 0*0036 





C 


0*8327 

5 e.c. 

0*6342 32*2 c.c, 

2o'45c.c. 0*9846 

0*04 i66g. 

o-o.ii6.ig. 

0*8327 

5 

0*6343 •*32’2 

20*5 0*9846 

0.04148 

0*04364 

0*7083 

5 

0*6343 32*2 

22*2 0*9846 

e‘03545 

0*03541 

o* 7 o<S 3 

5 

(>’6342 32 ‘2 

22*25 0*9846 

u'03527 

0 03541 

0*4593 

10 

0*9979 50*15 

37‘55 o‘ 99 S^ 

0*04533 

o'<q 593 

0*4593 

xo 

0*9979 50*15 

37*45 c* 99 S^ 

0*04548 

o‘«MS ')3 


It has been found tliat best results arc obtained witliin 1-0*5% con* 
centration. The amount of sodium carbonate solution is iniportaiit, 
as with lesser quantities than those prescribed low rCvSiilts are 
obtained, 

111 the case of cane sugar, it was hydrolysed l;)y liydrodiloric acid 
ill the usual way and the acid was then neutralised l)y vsodiiiin carlK)- 
iiate solution. The estimation was then done with this hydrolysed 
product giving the following results. 
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TabIvE IV, 

Cane sugar, 

5 Cx\ of aiiie sugar soln. and 50 c. c. of Ig soIn„ added. 

Vol. of Hypo required Cane sugar 

Caiic sugar Cone of Before After Cone, of Found 

(gw/ioo C.C.). L soln. oxidation oxidation hypo (A— B)xC Present. 



(N/io). 

A. 

B. 

(N/io) 

C. 

X 0*0038. 


0*8082 

0*9979 

50*15 c.c. 

39*45 c.c. 

0*9951 

0*04046 g. 

0 04041 g. 

0*8082 

0*9979 

50*15 

39*55 

0*9951 

0*04007 

0*04041 

0*7892 


5S*7 

4S‘25 

0*9897 

0*03930 

0*03946 

0*7892 

i*i6i 

5S*7 

48*3 

0*9897 

0*03911 

0*03946 

0*7616 

1*169 

61 *9 

51*4 

0*9445 

0*03769 

0*03808 

(V76I6 

1*169 

61*9 

51*35 

0*9445 

0*03787 

0*03808 

o‘5<ai4 

I '169 

61*9 

54*9 

0*9445 

0*02513 

0*02522 

0*5044 

1*169 

61 ‘9 

54*9 

0*9445 

0*02513 

0*02522 


Both lactose and maltose contain one nioleciile of water of crystaili- 
satioii which is only expelled by heating at 135-140° for about an hour 
but during tliis heating the substance partially carbonises. Hence 
vaciunn heating was restored to as described before. The following 
tables give the results obtained. 

Tabee V. 

Lactose. 

10 C.c. of lactose solution and ^>*997^ N/xol^ soln. 


added. Cone, of hypo=o*9776N/xo. 

LactoKii V(»1iune of hypo retpiircd Lactose 



Ikloiy 

oxidatkui 

A. 

After 

oxidation 

K 

(A — B) X strength 
of hypo X 0*0684. 

Present 

o*Si66g./ioo c.c. 

51 C.C. 

39 c.c. 

0*08026 g . 

0*08 1 66 ! 

o*8i66 

51 

39 

0*08026 

0 *08166 

0*6848 

51 

40*85 

0*06797 

0*06848 

0*6848 

51 

40*8 

0*06822 

0*06848 

0*5226 

51 

43*3 

0*05217 

0*05226 

0*5226 

51 

43*3 

0*05150 

0*05226 
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TAV.I.H VL 

iiKiltose soliition and 50 c,(\ of 1-0405 iV/ lo-iodiiie added. 


Come of li3’j)o - 1 

i\7 10, 




Volimu* (if hvpo 

required 

"M n 1 1 r*! s e 

Maliost*. 

Ik* fore 

After^ 

16 mtul 

Present . 

< 

jxit!siti( ni 

oxitl'ition 

(A — M) X slrotigth 



A. 

Ik 

of hypo X 0'0( >68.|. 


o*S.|«S56jv. / ido <'.c. 

507 o.e. 

39*45 t'.e. o-(vS5o4 g. 

o*( >84856 g. 

0 ‘R‘:|S56 

5^7 

39*5 

0*08.170 

n '(,>84 856 

0-63,18 

51*7 

■ 12*55 

o.c>6352 

0*06348 

0-6348 

51*7 

42-6 

0*06317 

0 *06348 

0 - 45-14 

5^7 

45 ‘i 5 

0*04546 

0.04544 

0-4544 

517 

45*25 

0*04478 

0-04544 

111 the case 

of furfural 

Merck’s 

pro-a nalysi firod net 

w'as taken,, 

dried overnight 

^\dth anhydrous sodium sulidjale and 

redistilksl,,. 


Ibe general procedure was the same as that descrihed before with the 
exception that caustic soda (10%) solution was used instead of sodium 
carbonate solution . 


Tablk VIT. 


Furfuml, 


50 Cx\ of r*ooc Nl lo-I^-soln. added and .1*018 N/io-liypo used* 


Volunu* of hypo required h' n r f n r n 1 


Furfural 

Vol. 

Before 
oxidati( >ti 

A. 

After 

oxidation 

li 

16 mud 

(A—B) xslretiglh 
of hypo X o'oo.pS. 

Present. 

1*74,84 g/ too cx. 

5 

49-25 c.c. 

31*65 c.c. 

0,08596 g. 

o -('»8742 g. 

1*7484 

S 

49*25 

31*6 

0 -08601 

0*08742 

1*1027 

10 

49*25 

26*75 

0-1099 

O‘iro27 

1*1027 

10 

49*25 

26*75 

0*1099 

0* 1 1037 

0*8673 

10 

49*25 

3x*5 

0*0867 

0*08673 

0-8673 

10 

49*25 

31*6 

0*0862 

0*08673 
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This method of estimation of furfural has been found to give good 
results in presence of acetone (private communication from Dr, H. K. 
Sen). 

Micro-estiniation of glucose gave the following results. 


Tabcu VIII. 

Micro- estimation of glucose . 

Volume of glucose solution (o- II i6 g. in loo c.c.) used-o-i c.c. 
1-0126 N I too iodine added =2 c.c. 1*0126 N/ioo-hypo used. 


Voltnne of hypo required 

Before oxidation After oxidation 

A. B. 

Glucose found 
* (A-B) X 1-0126 

X 0*00045. 

Glucose present. 

3 C.C. 

1*76 C.C. 

0-0001093 g. 

o*oooxii6 g. 

2 

175 

0-0001139 

0*0001 116 

2 

1*76 

0-0001093 

o*oooiii6 


In the case of estimation of blood sugar by the micronietliod 
described above, the blood was deprotinised according to the principles 
of Somogyi^s method '(/. BioL Chem.^ 1930, 86, 655), Blood (o-i c.c.) 
was mixed with a mixture of zinc sulphate (5 c.c. of 0-45%) and KOH 
solution ( I c.c. of iV/ 10). The mixture was heated for 4 minutes by 
immersing in water-bath and filtered through a small filter. The filter 
paper was then washed twice with warm water (in 3 c.c. portions). 
To this 1 c.c. of potassium mercuric iodide solution (previous concen- 
tration diluted 10 times) and 2 c.c. of sodium carbonate solution {1%) 
were added. The mixture was heated in the usual way in a test 
tube (for 10 minutes), cooled, acidified with pure acetic acid solution 
{2 c.c. of 3%). 2 C.c. of IV/ioo-iodine solution were then added 
and the test-tube shaken and the excess of iodine was titrated back 
with dilute thiosulphate solution using niicro pipette and micro 
burette. The following are the results. 


6 
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Taum IX. 
Blood sugar. 


VoL cd* Idood taken— oM c.c. 

Vol. of b.Kline solution added -m* e.(\ 

Crt!H\ nf 

of h\p< 

t requtn «1 

eVne, « if 

Siigar III hit 


Urfon* 

AfU'r 

livpt ». 

(;\"P.) X .si re III 


t>?vhhiUt»ls 

A. 

oxidainii 

m 


X 9*.::’5, 

i‘Oi.i6 N 1 UK) 

c.f. 

i-.| c.c. 

i '(it 9,6 N/zoo 

0*1367 % 

N / KX.) 

2 

04 

I'm 26 N/2(V'^ 

0*1367 

iH)i)qS Ni'Z(io 

i h)H 

038 

■i*ot N/ 2 nn 

0*1363 

.f99C)S N/50C) 

1*98 


i-m IV/ 200 

o* 1329 

1*8959 N/?j)o 

r‘83 

1*39 

I *("136 Nf 2 O 0 

0*1026 

08959 Nj2W 

1*83 

J *39 

vo^6 N/ano 

0*1025 


Ilagciidoni and Jexiscads potassium ferricyaiiide method of esti* 
Illation of blood sugar gave the following results' with tlie same samples 
of l')lood. 


X. 

Blood siigar. 

VoL of blood taken =* o’ I c.c. Vol. of o-iSo2% potassium fetri- 
cyanide added = 2 cx. 


Volume of inmo reciuired 

Cone, of 

Sugar in blood 

Control 

With blood 

Hypo 

(A-B) X strength 

tube. 

sugar. 


KO'r77'*‘ 

1*745 c.c. 

1*155 c.c. 

00126 N/^uo 

0M057‘X> 

1745 

1U55 

00026 IV/200 

0'.o>57 

x*75 

r*.i7 

i*or N/aoo 

0*1037 

r75 

,m 8 

:ooi N/aoo 

OMoig 

I ‘65 

1*25 

1*036 N/200 

0*07336 

1*65 

V2S 

1*036 iSr/200 

0*17336 


In conclusion we wisli to express our sincere thanks and gratitude 
to Mr. lb B* vSen for his kind assistance in tlie estimation of blood 
sugar and to Prof. Dr. H. K* Sen, for the interest which he lias taken 
and. the occasional Iielp and advice lie has so kindly given tlirongliout 
the progress of the work. 

DKPAETMENr or Appmn CHEMismv, . Received March 31, 1936. 

UNIVllESirV CoW^GE OF SCIFNCE AND 
TfCHNOIOGV, CArCXJXXA. 


^ Biochem. Z, 185, 46 j 187, 92. 



Syntheses in Furan Series. Pari I. Synthesis of 

2-Ketotetrahy drof nnan-^-acetic Acid . 

By Ranajit Ghosh. 

The present investigation was nndertakeii with a view to syn- 
thesise complex furan bodies related to the fiiran skeleton piesent 
in the glyoxaline alkaloids of Pilocarpus Jaborandi (Jowettj /. 
Cheni, Soc., 1900, 77 , 474, 851 ; 1901, 79 , 581, 1331 ; 1903, 83 , 

442 ; 1905, 87 , 794 ; cf\ Pinner, Bor,, 1900, 33 , 1428, 2537 ; 1901 
3 ^, 737 ; 1902, 35 , 204, 2443 ; 19^5^ ^ 3 , 1510 ; Pyman, /, Chem. 
Soc.j 1910, 97 , 1814) and of Pilocarpus Microphylhis (Fynim^ Proc^ 
Chcm> Soc,, 1912, 267; /. Chem, Soc*f 1912, 101 , 2260). Syn* 
theses of pilopic acids by Tschitschibabin (Ber., 1930, 63 , 
460) and by Welch (/. Chem. Soc., 1931, 1370) and of 
homopilopic acids by I^reobrashenski » and others {Ber„ . 1934, 
67 , 710 ; 1935, 68, S50), have lent more support to the 

constitution attributed to the fui*an portion of the alkaloids, 
pilocarpine, i^opilocarpine etc. by Jowett (loc. cit.). Moreover, the 
alkaloids themselves have been synthesised from the above acids 
(Preobrasheiiski and others. Bar., 1933, 66, 536, 1187). The alka* 
loid pilosine from Pilocarpus microphyUus to which Pyman {loc, 
cit.) has given a structure similar to that of pilocarpine 
(Jowett, loc, cit,) may be observed to contain almost the same furan 
skeleton as pilocarpine etc., with the difference that the former con- 
tains one CoH^XTIOH-group in place of C^Hs-group in the 
latter. Pilosixiine obtained from pilosine by treatment with caustic 
potash, has been described by Pyman {loc, cit,) as pilocarpine 
without its ethyl group. The relation existing among these bodies 
is as follows : 

^Me 

R— GH— CH— CH2 C— N 

• 1 ^CH 

HC.^ N 


CO CHa 

\/ 

0 
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wliere 11 —lit in pilocarpine, Ph'CHOHiti pilosinc and II in pilcisiiiiiic ; 
pilocarpMiiic liaviiig R — and Nil for N"I\Ie {cl. Jowett, loc, 
di.}. 

Altlioiigli the above structnivs for |>ilcisine and pilosinine have lx*eii 
iiiaiiily based on srnne physioiogieai and a few elieinteal |)ropei 1 ies,, 
(r/. P>iaaii,, !o(\ dl.) no allenipts, as yet, have lieen nuu'le to settle the 
coiistitutuni of the alka!<>i<ls by syuiliesis. Syntheses cif the fonmikw 
ted skelchnis being 'necessary to come to a delhiile conclusion regard- 
ing their constitutions, tlie prCvSent i'!ivcsligation was undertaken to 
synthesise furaii bodies from wliich the more cotnplex vsystem of the 
alkaloids could be built up. 

The furaii acid, a-ketotetrahydrofiiran-^-acetic acid^ whicli is the 
parent cotnpound of such laetonic acids and whicli is also present in 
pilosinine vSkeleton, has been described in the present paper. The 
methods adopted 1 )y tlic previous workers, Preobraslienski and others 
Hoc. cU.}, have been based on the synthesis of a higher homologous 
acid from a lower hoinologons one but the present synthesis lias Ixjcn 
achieved by the following simple manner, the method lieing of suffi- 
ciently general applicability. 

These laetonic acids, a-ketotetrahydro-furan - 4 -acetic acid and its 
derivatives, are isomeric with paraconic acidvS^ and they are glutaric acids 
with two substituents^ one in the a-position and the other in the 
position. The substitnent in the a-j')osilion is an alkyl group (c/. 
Jowett, Pymaii, loc* cIL), whereas the substituent in the ) 8 -position is 
always an oxynietliyl group (-CH 2 *OH), the hydroxyl gToit{) of which 
helps in the formation of the lactone ring. This necessitates the syn- 
thesis of thcvSC laetonic bodies from hydroxy-acctaldchyde and nialonic 
ester following the well known syntliesivS of glutaric acid, the substi- 
tuent in the a-position l)elng subsequently introduced into the alkyli* 
dene dinialonic ester by the usual methods* 

Methoxyacctaldehydc has been condensed with maloiiic ester in 
presence of piperidine yielding methoxyetliylidene ' mononialonic 
ester (1) and nicthoxyethylidenedimalonic ester (11). The dinialonic 
ester, also obtainable from, ',( 1 ) by,further treatment with nialonic ester 
'and piperidine,- ' has been;, hydrolysed tc>- /3-niethoxymetliylglittaric 
acid ' (III) which ultimately on demethylatioh yields 2 -ketotetra« 
hydro-furan- 4 -acetic acid^ '(IV) according^ to the ' ^ follO'Wing 
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Malonic ester 

MeO-CHs'CHO rncri,rpiridSe — > MeO-CH2-CH = C<f 

' (I) XO-^Et 

Malonic ester 
and piperidine 

y^COsEt 


CH' 

MeirCHs'CH/ '^COsEt 
XH 


COsEt COsEt (II) 


(II) Dil. HCl MeO-CHs-CH-CHaXOOH 

^ CHaXOOH 

(HI) 


Cone. 


HCl 


CHa— CH-CHaCOaH 


CO CHa 

o 


(IV) 


The hydrolysis and ring-closure can be effected in one step by heat- 
ing (II) with fuming hydrochloric acid in a sealed tube at 160-180®, 
The methoxyacetaldeliyde^ previously obtained in very small quanti- 
ties (/. BioJ. Cheni.f 1934, 104 , 511), has now been obtained in better 
yield by modifying the oxidation of the glycol-ether {uide experimen- 
tal). A fairly concentrated solution of methoxyacetaldehyde was 
obtained contaminated with traces of, ethyleneglycol nionoinethyl 
ether, the presence of which was neglected considering- the fact that 
in no way it interfered with the condensation of the aldehyde with 
nialotiic ester under the experimental conditions. , . 

The lactonic nature of’ the acid was proved by titration. In the 
cokh it was titrated directly with ]V/io-b$ryta (and also, with 
N/iq-NaOH) when the equivalent weight (144-4) agreed with the 
calculated value (r44-o, if one COOH is present). Boiled with excess 
of iV/io-sodium hydroxide and the excess of alkali titrated back with 
N/io-stili)huric acid, the equivalent weight turned out to be7i"34 for 
72, calculated on the basis that the acid (IV) contains one COOH 
group and one lactonic gi'oup. ; . : 

fiubstituting one pf the reactive, hydrogen atoms of / methoxyethy- 
Hdeiie dimalonic ester with. .C2H5-gToup it has been possible tpaynthe- 
^sise, liomopilopic acids (to be communicated shortly). The replacement 
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of one of tlie rc;icf;ive liyflror^vn, jiIouls of the same ester l\v I'rJ fa’ClI'y 
is ill i)r()i;'ress and this aloiit;* willi condensation 7-nieilifO<ycrotonic 
ester (uiiiloalso yntlioxy crolonic eslcr) wiUi inaloiiio and i'yaiioaivtic 
estca'S will form tfie snl>ject matter of a, fnlmv cmnmttiiicaiioiK 


'!{ X V 1* n 1 u r: n t a ir. 

Mr a (0:‘ fa hie li yule.— I {tliyk‘iK\e‘lyco 1 mommietliyl ether (oo c.cJ, 

dissolvcil in water (4,0 e.c.) wjis heated to lioilin.i*' in a two necked 
ia»o() can roiiju! bothnned flask fitted with a clro];)|miM‘ funnel and 
a fractionating column joined to a long condenser eontaining ice- 
water. A solution of i,)ure sodium dichromate (r^ag.) in water 
(160 c\c.) was mixed will! conceutruted sulphuric acid (d i‘8.p ()6cx\) 
and the mixture allowed to drop into the flask from tlie dropping 
fumicL The dropping of the liquid in the funnel was so regulated that 
the rate of addition was almost the same as the rate of distillation. The 
reaction was complete in about 45 minutes, Tlie distillate coming at 
99--IOI® was collected in a flask placed in a freezing mixture liutli. 
About 180 c.c, of metlioxyacetyldehyde .solution were obtained. 

Ethyl MeUioxycthylidcne Monomalonalo.— Vo the metlioxyacc- 
.taldeliyde solution (180 c.c.) ethyl nuilonate (100 c.c.) was added and 
after cooling the mixture’ in ice, piperidine (8-9 c.c.) was (lroi)|:)ed into 
it. The mixture was kept in ice for 24 hours after which it was reheated 
on the water-bath for 7 liours. 'The licpiid was then cooled, extracted 
with ether, washed successively with dilute hydrochloric acid, soda 
solution and water, dried over calcium dihn'idc and finally distilled 
after removal of ether, Ttio distillate was collected in tlirec fractions: 
tlie first fraction containing mainly malonic ester, the second fraction 
(l:).p, i2(>X4(:f Is mm.) wms repeatedly fractionated and collected at 
128-130^/8 mm. [Found: C, 55*38; II, 7^50; M.W. (cryoscopie iii 
benzene) 217, 218, CioH|,e()5 reiiuires C, 55*55; H, 7*40 per cent, 
M,W,, 216], That tlie liquid is unsaturated is proved by the fact that 
it decolourises bromine both, in organic solvents and i,n winter. 

Ethyl Meihoxycthylidene Dimalonaie (rst ineth,od),----Thc third 
.fraction, obtained in the previous experiment was repeatedly fractionat- 
ed and .a slightly., thick .liquid was collected at 190-200®/ xo mm. 
[Found: C, 54*12; H, 7*42, M.W, (ctyoscopic), 373* 
requires C, 54*253 H, 7^44, per cent, M,W., 376], 

Ethyl MMhoxy'ethyMden0 , Dimalonaie (2iid ■ metlKKl).— Etliyl 
4iij^1iioxyethylidene htononmIoMte' (20 g,) was mixed. with, excess of 
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iiialonic ester (30 g.) and piperidine (0*5 g.) and the mixture was 
heated on the water-bath for 6 hours. The liquid was then taken in 
ether and washed successively with dilute hydrochloric acid^ soda 
solution and finally with water. The ether solution was then dried 
over calcium chloride and finally distilled at 190-200'^/ 10 mni. [Found: 
C, 53*^6; H, 7*65; M.W. (cryoscopic in benzene), 375. C17H28O9 
requires C, 54*25; H, 7*44 per cent. M.W., 376). 

In an experiment, giycol mononiethyl ether (25 g.), malonic ester 
(105 g.) and a little piperidine (2*5 g.) were heated for 8 hours on the 
water-bath as in the above experiments. The materials, isolated in 
the usual way, were distilled and the liquids separated almost quan- 
titatively into malonic ester and ethyleneglycol monomethyletlier 
without a trace of any higher boiling substance. This shows that 
ethyleneglycol monomethylcthcr does not interfere with the conden- 
sation of the aldehyde with malonic ester. 

^-Meihoxymcihylgliitaric Acid. — A mixture of ethyl methoxy- 
ethylidene ditnalonate (25 g.) and hydrochloric acid {d I’lg, 50 c.c.) 
and water (50 c.c ) was boiled under reflux for 6 hours during which 
the oil gradually disappeared. The liquid was in one experiment 
evaporated to dryness and distilled in vacuum and in another 
the acid solution was neutralivSed with sodium carbonate and 
extracted with ether. The alkaline aqueous solution was then acidi- 
fied and repeatedly extracted with ether. The ethereal extract was dried 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate and distilled. The distillate in both 
the experiments came over at 184-190° /4 mm. (B'^ound: C, 47-5, • H, 
6*85; Equiv., 90, C7H12O5 requires C, 47*7; H, 6*8 per cent, Equiv., 
88 ). 

P-Methoxymcihylglularic A^ihydride.—lihe glutaric acid (5 g.) 
from the previous experiment was mixed with acetic anhydride (15 
c.c.) and heated under reflux on a sand-bath for 3 hotirs. The acetic 
anhydride was then removed on the water pump and the anhydride 
distilled at i45-i52''/7 mm. It solidified at once and melted at 77-78°. 
(Found: C, 53*05; H, 6*5. C7H10O4 requires C, 53 T6; H, 6\3 per 
cent). 

Ethyl 6-M ethoxy methylgluiarate. — ^Methoxymethylglutai ic acid 
(17*6 g.) was added to an alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide 
(1*6 g. of Na in 200 c.c. of absolute alcohol) and refluxed for 9 hours 
with excess of ethyl bromide (55 g,). Alcohol and ethyl bromide were 
then distilled off as far as possible and the residual mass was then 
cooled, treated with water and extracted with ether in the usual way. 
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A liqii'kl was collected at 'i25-i35”/S mtn. [Found: C, 57"o6; 11 ^ 
S’58; 1 \LW', (cryoscopic In l>C‘nzene)^ 22S, Cnlio^d^^, reciuires C, 
56”9 o; Hj, 8“62 percent* M.W*, 232). 

()/(’/ mky(/n:)/irran-.|«ar<'/u^^ /Hn/. — /F ,I\IedlioxynietIiylg1utaric 
acid (3 g*) was heated at fCkviSo*^ for 3 hours in a scaled tu1)c with 
liydrocliloric acid (12 cx*, d I'lp). It was then cooled and the product 
filtered and distilled in vacuum after removal of water at tlie water 
pump* A viscous licptid, which solidified on cooling^ was olitained 
at 200-208 ‘V I c> mm. It was repeatedly crystallised from a mixture of 
cliloroform and ether when it melted at 87-88®. It is soliildc in water^ 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, etc. It is not nnicli solii 1 )le in ctlier, 
from which it can also be crystallised. (Found: C, ^{9*89; H, shsi. 

requires C, 49*99; H, 5*55 per cent). Directly titrated in tlie 
cold with N/to 4 )aryta and also with N/io caustic soda it gave equiv. 
144*4. C(jH 804 requires (for one COOH- group) equiv., 144*0. 

When the acid was boiled with excess of NaOH for | hour, cooled and 
the excess of alkali titrated with N/iO“Ii2S()4, the equiv. wt. 
was 71*34. CoHb 04 requires for one lactone group and one COOH 
group the equiv. wt. 72. 

Ethyl methoxyethylidenc dimalonate (5 g.) was heated to 180® for 
5 hours in a sealed tube with concentrated HCl {d 1 *19, 15 c.c.). The 
product when cold was neutralised with NeHCOb and extracted with 
ether. The solution of the sodium salt in water was then acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and repeatedly extracted with ether. The 
ethereal layer, dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, gave on evai)ora- 
tion a thick oil whicli solidified on keeping. It was purified from 
ether-chloroform mixture, m.p. 87-88®; b.p. 200-208^/10 mm. 
(Found: C, 49*75; H, 5*64. C(}HbC4 requires C, 49*99, » H, 5*5 per cent). 
Found: equiv., 143*3 with JV/io-NaOH in the cold. Foiled with 
excess N'/io-NaOII, equiv. was found to be 72*2. A mixed melting 
point of tin's with a sample ol, Gained hy the first iticiliod was determined 
and it was also 87-8S®. 

In conclusion I wisli to express my sincere thanks to vSir F. C. Fay 
for the kind interest he took during the investigation and also for 
placing the resources of his laboratory at my disposal. 

'' SmTi' N. PAWt Ewratoev, 

. IINIVERSIXV Cociyi5G® or Science, Received March 31, tq%6, 

' ' CAEcnm. 



A Critical Exammation of Pascal's Yalue for 
Magnetic Susceptibility of the CHs-groiip. 

By S. S. Bhai^nagar and N. G . Mitra. 

In a previous paper {Phil Mag., 1934, 18 , 449) we Had a critical 
examination of the susceptibilities of several homologous series and 
we found that the value for the CH2“group is of the order of x 

10““^ as against PascaFs value of. — 12*35 ^ which when corrected 
for the new value for water comes out at It was shown that 

the lower value for the CHg-group yields a value of Xn of the order 
— 2-68 X 10*“^ as against -2*98 x 10“^ which is the figure obtained from 
PascaFs value of the CH^-group. The theoretical value for Xa is 
—2*37 X and is in fair agreement witH our value. 

We have now critically examined PascaFs data and find that 
Pascal adopted the mean ““i2*'35 x by a study of twenty four 
compounds comprising seven different series. Pascal later carried out 
numerous investigations extending to over 80 substances iii different 
series. As the accuracy of his later work has been generally re-» 
cognised, we Have included all his data in our list for a re-examiuatiou 
of his values. 

The atomic weights employed by Pascal were slightly different 
from the modern atomic weights adopted by us. As the molecular 
susceptibilities are obtained by multiplying molecular weights witH 
specific susceptibilities, we find that the employment of newer values of 
the molecular weights causes an appreciable change in the calculated 
value of X for tHe CH 2-group. This procedure is justified irrespective 
of the accuracy of susceptibility measurements as Pascal would have 
done the same thing if the values now; known to be established were 
accepted in his time. 

The specific susceptibility of carbon as measured by Pascal with 
great precision from his experiments on carbon, prepared from reciystal- 
Used white sugar, was -5*2X10”"®, The atomic susceptibility for 
carbon as given by him was — 6*25 xiio"*®. From this, we find the 
atomic weight of carbon, as taken by. Pascal, was 

12*02, " 


-6*25 ^ , 
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instead of 12^00 wliicli is the valitc adopted a.t x^i'csciit Tlic values for 
liydrogcii and nitrogen were I’ooS and i.poi against 1-0077 and u|,-0(kS 
now given ill tlic International Critical Tables* In uur previous i'Kvper, 
UvS also in, this onCj tlie molecular weights of tlie comfiouncls were ca,]cii" 
lalcd by using atomic weights now accepted as given in the Inter- 
iiatioiial Critical Tallies^ 1923 IwL 

111 the tables given below we have gathered together the sus- 
ceptibilities of nearly all tlie coinpoimds usefnl for these detenu illations 
and examined by Pascal in his nioniunental work. 


Tabw^ T. 


Hydrocarhons\ 


rascal’s value Corrected valiit* 

Vitij 


Hexane, CeHii 
Octane, CgHis 
Dccaiie, 020112^ 

Benzene, CgTTg 

Toluene, C7XIS 

,r ; 3-Xylene, Cslho 
i:)i|;)henyl, CisTbo 

1 >i [)lienylinethane, Ci;dl w 


*Styrolene, C^llg 
*«-M'etliylstyrolenc, C^Hjo 
*aj 8 -I)iinet!iylstyrolene, 
Tiittiethylethykne, C5H10 

dDiallyl, CfiTIio 
Dlmethyl“j? u-hexadiene, 

mu 


Aliphatic. 


- 79*6 


-1037 

— 12*05 

- 12*02 

-1297 

Aromatic. 

- 57-4 

-13-00 

- 12-99 

-69*9 

-12-50 

-12-49 

-82-1 

-"I087 

-12-20 



— n- 3 (^ 

-11: *27 


Unsaiurated. 


— 71*0 

13*40 

-:i2-38 

y 

00 

1 


-11*07 

-“ 94-5 

-56*4 

—13*26 

-I2»23 

~ 93 *« 

*-" 57’4 

M 

1 

- 12*30 

-81*9 



^ These names have heen^ changed in the present nomenclature as : Styrene, 
iHnethyMyrene and «»*-*» dimethylstyrene. 
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Table II. 

Oxygenated compounds. 


Pascal’s value Corrected value 


X,, X 10- 

Bill}.'! alcoliol, CaHeO -357 

^ch/ • 

Alcohols. 


Propyl alcohol, CsHgO "“47*9 

— 12*20 

-12*27 

Oct}^ alcohol, CgHigO — 109*2 

woButyl alcohol, C4l“IioO —61 *6 

— 12*26 

-I2*2S 

f'^oAmyl alcohol, CHli]20 “73*3 

fcr^Biityl alcohol, C4I-I10O —617 

-ix*7o 

— 11*67 

k’rt Amy! alcohol, C5H12O —73*8 

P'ormic acid, CPI2O2 —20*70 

— 12*10 

Acids. 

— I2*o8 

Acetic acid, C2TT4O2 —32*90 

— 12*20 

— 12*18 

Propioiiic acid, C3H(i02 ■“45*30 

-12*40 

-12*37 

Butyric ax'id, C4Trg02 —58*00 

u'oliuh’ric acid, C4H8O2 —59*20 

-12*70 

-12*70 

f5c> Valeric acid, CgTiicO'i —70*50 

Acetaldehyde, C2H4O - 23*00 

-11*30 

Aldehydes. 

-11*28 


—12*40 

-12*37 

Propioiialdehyde, CsHgO —35*40 


Butyraldeliyde, C4T-T80 —47*70 

-12*30 

-12*28 

Aiiiylaldeliyde, CrJrljoO —59*90 

— 12*20 

-12*19 

Kiiaiithylaldehyde, C7I-I44O —84*90 

Acetone, CsHio -3S*i 

-12*50 

Ketones. 

-22*48 

Mcthylethyl ketone, 041180 —47*5 

—12*40 

-12*35 

Methylpropyl ketone, CfilljoO— 59*9 

— 12*40 

— X2*40 

Methylbutyl ketone, CgHi^O —72-0 

— 12*10 

*~X2*04 

Methylhexyl ketone, CsHigO -97*2 

Methyl acetate, CsHgOa -“45*5 

— I2*6o 

Esters. 

-I2*5d 

Ethyl acetate, C4H8O2 ■“•57'S 

Methyl bromoacetate, 

CsI-IsOaBr -74*1 

— 12*00 

-11*95 

Ethyl bromoacetate, C4pl702Br- 86*4 

-12*30 

-22*29 

Methyl acetate, CgHgO^ “*45*5 

Methyl propionate, C4PI8O2 -57*6 

— 12*10 

-I2“04 


* Ptesejttt' mom'jpnclattire : isoValeral^eiiyde. 
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Table 

Tialogemtcd 

Xu >' 

Propyl cl CaTT/Cl 58-1 

C'K'Pvl I'hloriiic, C,slTj'/C1 

hrniiinli', (Vll^lVr *^55*5 

T’rc >P3'1 1)1*011 1 ! i k‘ , C;>,T P/'l k* — 67 -5 

ks'OpnApN'l broiuido, C'JbBr —67-8 

isoAiiivl l)roiui(le, C\TTiiBr —(>1*4 

Acetyl chli )ride, Q^/hOCl - 4 <y^ 

Biiivryl ciiloride, C4lP/('»Cl —647 

l<)lhylciK‘ I'hloridc, C2l'l4Cl2 —63*1 

Aiiiyleue (‘hloride, QilTioCIg "-99*1 
litliyleiie bromide, C2'n4lir2 -«82*5 

Amylene bromide, Cf,Un)Br2 — 1x9*4 

Octylene bromide, CairieBrs -"I567 

Tapi 

Nll/wgenous 

X„ X lo-«. 


Methylamine, CIJ5N -28*1 

Dietbylatnxne, CiHjiN —63.15 

IsoBulylamine, C^ITuN — 64-2 

BWsobittylamixie,, CsTIjgN “*• 114*1 

Tri-fsobixtylamitie, Ci2id2<N -16.V3 

i5<?AmyIaiTiiiic, QTI13N —77*0 

Di 4 s<?aii:iylattiiue,CxolliiN «* 138*6 

Tri-feaaiiiylamiiie, -20m 

Aniline, CgllrN —65*1 

Methylanilfnc, CylIgN -77.^ 

Btbylaiiiline, CgI%N -S9-5 

MetliyknlHne, CyligN "*-77*S 

Dimethylaniline, CaHji^iN —897 

A2X}ben2ejie> "^ix6*o 

As^Muetie, Oi ^ i ^% -X407 

AtnidoaxobeEzene* CigHnNa -* 123*3 

AiaidoasEotoltietie, CuHigNs *-r48*i 

Bitrobenzene, CgHgNOg •"•64*1 

*-76^0 ‘ 


: III. 

compounds. 


PnscnPs value 

Corrected vfdtie 

.Y X 10“^*. 

\nhx 

y X lO*”®, 

^Cll2 

- 12*32 

-12*28 

— 12*00 

- 11*93 

— 12*30 

-12*25 

— 12*20 

-! 2 *I 9 . 

- 12*33 

-12*31 

— 12*30 

-12*28 

- 12*43 

- 12*35 

; IV. 

'ontpoiinds. 


I^ascaPs value 

Corrected, value 

XcHj X lO-"- 

Xe„, X ,o-« 

— XI *80 

— 11*77 

— 12 *4^8 

- 12*45 

— 12 '30 

-12*26 

*"X 2’33 

— 1:2*30 

-12*30 

-,12*27 

- 12*40 

-12*38 

— 12*00 

- 11*97 

-12*20 

-12*09 

- 12*35 

-ia*27 

-I 2‘40 

- 13-38 

-11*90 

-11-88 
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Table V. 

'Acetylenic compounds. 


Pascal’s value Corrected value. 

XM- X 10-6. X 10-6. X 10-6. 


Acetyl phenylacetylene, CioHaO 
Propionyl „ CuHioO 

Butyiyl „ CiaHijO 

Valeryl „ QsHuO 

Caproyl „ CuHjeO 


- 86-9 
- 99-0 
— 110*9 
- 123-9 
“ 135*6 


— 13*10 

-13*08 

-11*90 

-11*88 

-13*00 

— 13*98 

— 11*70 

-11*68 


111 Tables I — V, coktiim 3 gives the value of CH^- group calcu- 
lated according to Pascal’s atomic weights. In column 4 are given the 
values for the same group, when calculated with tlic aid of the now 
accepted atomic weights. The mean of all the values of column 3 
yields a figure of —12*20 instead of —12*35 tis given by Pascal for the 
first 24 substances examined by him. In column 4 the newer atomic 
weights reduce this to — 12*17 x 10"“^ which when corrected for water 
would yield a figure of — ii*68. 

From Perkin’s observations on magneto-optical rotation and the 
data on viscosities and surface tension in relation to chemical constitu- 
tion, it has been shown that in comparing physical properties for 
investigating chemical constitution, the first member of the homolo- 
gous series generally leads to erroneous results. If we employ a similar 
procedure and reject the values for the first member in a series, the 
value for CH^ comes even less than — ii*68 and assumes a magnitude 
somewhat nearer to our value* 

Recently Gray and Cruikshank {Trans, Faraday Sac., 1935, 
81 , 1421) mentioned to have obtained a value of -11*87 for a 
single CHs-group from an investigation on three different homologous 
series of organic nitrites, nitrates and nitro compounds. The organic 
i^itrites and nitrates were not investigated by us as they are diflScuIt to 
obtain in a pure state, specially the aliphatic nitrites, on account of 
their tendency to decompose, particularly in glass vessels. Moreover, 
it is by no means certain that the organic nitrites do not show the 
tautomerism characteristic of HNO2 metal derivatives. For example, 
It las not been definitely proved that a sample of metbyl nitrate Has no 
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iiitroinetlianc in eqiiilibrlitiii with it. PavScal in his lUiiiieroiLS investi- 
gations oil the susceptibilities ef organic cunipounds lias not included 
many of the iiitro conipouiuls and still less the nitrates and the nitrites. 
Tlie only iiitro bodies investigated by him were nitrobenzene and nitro- 
toluene and tlie difference in this case fora CILj-groiip is — 
which when corrected f<a* the new value of waleiq is reduced to 

11*42 X a figure quite in pioximity wiili our value of 

***11 *36 X 

Further work on tlie subject is in progress. 

UnTVKKSITV Cin-anCAf, IvAllOKAtOlU KS, 

UNiViiKsri’Y or Xiir: Punjab, IvAUoke. Received ApyU «j, 


Preparation of Compounds Related to Phenacetin. 

Bv (Miss) B. N. Katrak. 

This work was undertaken with a view to prepare substances 
related to phenacetin (I) particularly those containing an acetyl groui) 
in the ethoxy side-chain. The following were prepared: — 

(i) / 3 -Hydroxy-^>-nitrophcnetole (IT, R = II). (2) /I-Aceloxy-i>- 
nitrophenetolc (II, R=Ac). (3) / 3 -Ben/.oyloxy-i)-iutr<)pIienelole 
(II, R=Bz). (4) /i-Salicyloxy-f)-nitrophciictole (II, R^vSalicyl). (5) 
j8-Chloro-i)-uitrophenetole (II, where Cl takes the place of OR in the 
side-chain). (6) iS-Hydroxy-^-acctylaniinophenetole (I, R = 1 I). (7) 
i 3 -Acetaxy-i)-acetylannnophenetole (I, R=Ac). (8) /i-IIydroxy-o-nitro- 
pheuetole (9) / 3 -Acctoxy-o-nitrophcnetole. (10) /I-Beir/.oyloxy-o- 
Kitrophenetole. (ii) / 3 -Hydroxy-)»-nitrophcnetole. 

NHAc 

0 

O-CHa'CHa’OR 

' (ir 


NO2 

/\ 


O-CHa’CHa-OR 

(II) 
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The coiiipotiiids (6) and (7) were tested at the Hafikine Institute by 
courtesy of Father Caius S. J., but were found to have no antipyretic 
action. Preliminary attempts to I'educe the nitre compounds to amino 
coiiipoiiiids were uiisuccessful. The compounds prepared are now 
described as tliere is no immediate possibility of continuing this work* 


Expeeimkntal . 


P-Hydroxy-p- 7 iitrophcneiolc, — ^Sodium iiitropheiiate (120 g.), 
ethylene chlorhydrin (60 g.) and 50% alcohol (150 c, c.) were heated at 
120° for 23 hours. The upper oily layer was treated with ether which 
separated the required product (29 g.) in nearly pure form ; a further 
yield (20 g.) was obtained from the ether extract. The water layer, 
on coneentration, gave a small yield (8 g.). The product is soluble in 
almost all organic solvents and also moderately in water. It crystallises 
from benzene in long transparent needles, m. p. 101-2°, (Found : N, 8*1, 
CgHoO^N requires N, 7-6 per cent). 

With acetyl chloride-pyridine the above product gave li-acetoxy-p- 
niiropheneiolc Avliich crystallises from carbon tetrachloride in transpa- 
rent rectangular plates, in. p. 85-87°. (Found : N, 6*4. CioHnOs N 
requires N, 6*2 per cent). 

13 -Be nzoyloxy-i>n ilroph c netole crystallises from dilute methyl alco- 
hol in clusters of thin transparent plates, m, p. 116'’. (Found : N, 
5-2. CinHiaOrjN requires N, 4*9 per cent). 

fi’-Sal i cy I oxy-i>-ni i top hcnci ole, — / 5 -Hydroxy-i>-nitrophenetole and 
salicyl chloride in molecular proportions were kept in a desiccator for 2 
days and the resulting mixture was heated at xoo® under reduced 
prevssure (water pump) for some hours to i-cmove salicyl chloride. The 
mixture was extracted with benzene and the residue after evaporation 
of benzene, was crystallised from carbon tetrachloride, m. p, 133°. 
(B'oitnd : N, 4-67. C15H13O0 N requires N, 4-62 per cent). 

(S^Chlofo-p-niirophenetole, — ^/d-Hydroxy - - niti'ophenetole was 
heated with phosphorus pentachloride (i mol.) at 100® until evolution 
of hydrogen chloride ceased. The product was mixed with powdered 
ice, the solid separating, crystallised from benzene-petroleum ether in 
long, thin needles, m. p. 67-68°, (Found: N 7''3. CsHgOsNCl requires 
N* 7*0 per cent). 
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P<^Hydfox/y-p-n£ctyIamhiop1icn€4oIc,’--p-Acoiylm\mmi>^^^^^ (37g:»)j 
etiiylenc diloroliyclriii (15 g.) Utid ^iIV-NaOH solution (7*5 g*) were 
lieatcd at 60-70 for S hours, tlie oil separating hy g.) soliclifiecl when 
kept at o'"* It crystallised from acolotie-lxmzcne in transparent plates^, 
111. p. tt 6"I7^« (Fottiul : N, 7*’6. CnJIiakhiN rcciriircs N, 7*2 per 
cent). With acetic a,iihydri(1e-IToSt)4 it gave /Faac/.oxy-p-accl/vF 
aminophcncialc wliicli crystallised from benzene in shining plates, 
imp. 130®. (Found: N, 6*3. C12TT15O4N requires N, 5 -c) per cent) « 
/?-Hydfoa:y-o-^^f^rci>hcrndo/c. — A tniKtnre of sodiunno-nitroplic- 
iiate (30 g.), ethylene chlorhydrin (1-5 g.), and water (to c. c.) was 
heated at X25'' for 2<i honrs and extracted with ether. The extract was 
washed with caustic soda solution and water and after drying it was 
distilled tmder reduced pressure, b. p. x8o®-iS2®/4 niin., yield 44 g, 
(Found: N, 7*4. C8H9()4N requires N, 7-S percent). The comp- 
ound gives ^-aceioxy-o-nilrophenciolc with acetyl cliloride-pyrkliiic, 
b. p. 2oi'^-202®/4 turn. (Found: N, 6-4. C10H11O5N requires N, 
S*2 per cent). 

fi-Be7izoyloxy-Q-nUfophcnetoIe crystallises from dilute acetic acid 
in clusters of transparent plates, m. p. 75-7’6^. (Found : N, 4*8. 
requires N, 4-9 per cent). 

— A mixture of w-nitrophcnol (2*5 g.) 
in 40% KOH solution (i g.) and ethylene chlorhydrin uns heated 
at loo"^ for 2 hours. "The product crystallised from acetone- 
petrolcum ether, m. p. 90-91®, yield 2 g. (Found: N, 7*<S. CgHaO^N 
requires N, 7*6 per cent). 


CHIIMICAI. hABORArOKY, 

Royal iNSTinm? of Bcuwcb, 
Bombay. 


Received April i, 1936. 



Studies in the Cotarnine Series. Par^ YII. Action of 
Sulphuric Acid on Cotarnine : Formation of Methylene- 
bisphenol-betaine of 2-Methyl-6 :7-dihydroxy-8- 
methoxy-3 :4-dihydroisoqumolinmm Hydroxide. 

By B. B. Dky and T. K. Srinivasan. 

Tlie investigation of the reactivity of the awa-hydrogen atom in 
the iiarcotiiie bases has revealed a curious difference between iiarcotine 
and hydrocotariiine on the one hand and cotarnine on the other. The 
former react smoothly with aldehydes in the presence of vSiilphtiric 
acid to give crystalline diniolecular coinpouiicls of the following 
type : 

/Ci2Hi4(),N 

R-Cn() + 2C|2Hl50:;N = R'CH/ +H2O 

Xi2H|40;3N 

(where R = H, Me, etc.) 

Cotarnine, however, lieliaves very differently and remains either 
unchanged or yields only small amounts of impure amorphous products. 
This was particularly noticeable in the case of the condensation with 
formaldeliyde which led with hydrocotarnine to the formation of 
the theoretical quantity of methylene dihydrocotarnine in the course 
of twelve hours, wdiercas under identical conditions, no new product 
could be isolated with cotarnine. This departure from the normal 
course led to attempts to bring about the reaction by varying the 
conditions and cveiitiially to a careful study of the action of sulphuric 
acid alone on cotarnine. 

'riie action of sulpimric acid on the opium alkaloids has been 
studied by many investigators.*’^* 

By trcainient with sulphuric acid or 73% sulphuric acid at 

80* Bandow iSq7, 30 , 1747) obtained from hydrocotarnine a 

new base whicli he named hydrodicotarnine and assigned to it 
the formula C2.!H28b>6Na, the reaction was represented thus 

Cx2Hir>0aN + O - H20 + C24H280,N2. 

* Arpe, AnnalcHt 1845, Ivaureiit and Gcrhardt, Ann, chini, phys,^ 1848, 

Hi, 1x2 ; Matlitessen and Wright, Ann. SuppLf 1870, 7 , 170 ; Armstrong, /. Chem. 

1871, 24 , 56; Fulton, /. Aal). C/hn Mrd„ 1928, 13 , 750; Kitasato and Goto, 
Ber,f i'93o, 63 , 2696. 

8 
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Freniid and Daiihe (Her.^ loi::, 45^ 'n-'a’O, repeated fin's wnrk, 
showed coiicliisivcly Unit Uie I'uaKliui, isolated was iileiiiical with 
nietliyleiic < 1 iIiy<lrocoianiii!e ( 1 ), a suhsiaaa* pre|>ared si!l>SiH|iic!illy 
ill tlieia'eticai yield Idoai the ct.nHlensalipa a! fivalroeotarniik! 
and formaldehyde lualer the iunueiiee of stil|»lmrie acid. dlK‘y 
explained the forntatioii of this huse l>y assniuiiij^' that the first e heel 
of sulphuric acid cm hydrocotandne in Handtvw’s experiiiient was 
to (leiiieihyleiiale tlu;* base, fonnaldebyde and a phesiulic I.Kxly 
(2“iuclliyb 6 : 7 - diliydroxy- S-mctlioxy-J 02:3:4" lelrHliydn)i.vr)i|i!jiic)liiie) 
being formed : The formaldehyde, split off in the reaetirap tlieii con- 
demsecl with itnchaiiged hydrocotanrine in the presence of su}|diuric 
acid to form methylene diliydrocotaniine ( 1 ), 



In the present investigation it is found that the reaction takes a 
different course when cotarnine is treated with sulphuric acid under 
-conditions very similar to those of Baiuiow. After standing for 
three days at room lemi)erature, the acid solution, which acquired 
■a scarlet-red colour, threw down, on hasificalion, a considera!>lc amount 
of a beautiful orange-yellow su1:)stance* tn. {u 302-304’^ (decoinp.)* 

•<fc 

It is necessary to mention liere that the duration of the experiment, 
the concentration of the acid employed and the (luantily f)f the acid 
are important factors in getting tlie desired result. 

The compound is a fairly strong base and dissolves readily in dilute 
mineral acids. The diliydrochloride and the dihydrolmimide of the 
base have been obtained in a crystalline condition while with nitric 
acid it has been possible to prei)are both the inoiio- and the dinitrate, 
As a phenolic base it dissolves in cold dilute caustic soda to a deep 
red solution from which it is reprecipitated on treatment with carbon 
dioxide, and with ferric chloride it gives a dark green colour, ■ Tlie 
phenolic character of the base is further demonstrated l>y tlie easy 
formation of a methyl ether insoluble in alkalis. 'Acetylation and 
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beuzoylation, liowever, have not been successful only impure products 
being obtained. The completely demethylated base and its hy- 
droiodide have also Ireen obtained by the action of liydriodic 
acid under pressure. The quaternary ammonium iodide of the 
base, which was formed very readily, could not be degraded by 
the usual Ilofniann method, but regenerated the original phenolic 
Imse on treatment with caustic soda. This clearly indicates the 
presence in the molecirle of a phenol-betaine ring which alone could 
account for the observed change. The significance of this reaction 
will be best understood from the following scheme : 


(V) 


Mel HO 


MeO 



■Me NaOH 


CHs 

0H/\/\CH2 


OMe CH 


OMeX/V^ 
OMe 


!N 


< 


Me 

■OH 


-MeOH 


(V) 


vHimilarly, the methiodide of the methoxy compound reacted with 
alkali regenerating the free methoxy 1)ase. 

The foregoing experimental facts together with Freund’s inter- 
pretation of the action of sulphuric acid on hydrocotarnine (/oo. cit.) 
have made it possible to arrive at an understanding of the mechanism 
of the formation of this base from cotaruine under the influence 
of sulphuric acid. 

In acid medium cotaruine changes from the aldehydeimino form 
(If) to the ammonium form (III), the latter being gradually demethy- 
lenated l)y sulphuric add into an intermediate phenolic body (IV) and 
formaldehyde. The loss of sulphuric acid from (IV) results in the 
formation of a compound with a betaine ring (V). The reaction does 
not, however, end here, but tlie formaldehyde split o0 in the 
reaction suljsequently condenses with (V) at the reactive 5-posItion and 
forms mcthylcne-bis-phenol-betaiue of s-methyl-Giy-dihydroxy-S- 
methoxy-3;4-dihydroi4o(]uinoliuium hydroxide (VI). 
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(wlicrc :R=i\le, .R'==Ii). (VI) 


"The luelliylcnc (liculuiiiine structure (VI) for tlie new base lias been 
based lira inly on the ground tliat it forms dcOnitely both a mono“ and 
a diuitrate and lliat tbc molecular weight of its methyl ether corres- 
ponds to tlie dimoleciilar formula. The molecular weight of the 
phenolic l>ase could not be determined satisfactorily on account of its 
sparing solubility in all ordinary solvents and in camphor. The 
phenolic base gives only a mouometh iodide and a monoeihiodidc 
while tlie methylated liase forms the normal dimetliiodide. The 
difference which may be due to steric factors is difficult to explain. 
Freund and Reitz (Bcr.^ '1909, 39 , 2233) who made a similar observa- 
tion with, bx.siiydrocotaniine expressed tlie view tliat the combination 
of the dimolccitlar !>ase with only one molecule of metliyl iodide sliould 
be attril)uted to steric liindranee. Another |,>rcsumptive evidence in 
favour of the ilimolecular formula of the new base is to be found in 
the sparing solubility of all of its salts with mineral acids. The sa,lls 
of cotarninc and liydroeotarnine ami their simple derivatives with 
mineral acids are all very soluble in water, while those of bfshydro- 
cotarnine, methylene dicotaniine, nitrobenzoyl and nitrobeiizylidenc 
cotamine and all similar bases having a high bnoleciilar weight are, as 
a rule, found to be characterised by their sparing solubility. 

Many attempts liave been made to |)lace the formula on 
unassailable ground by oxidising the base and obtaining a product 
of known: structure, but without success* 
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Melhyhrnc hls-phcnol-hclainc of 2-Melhyl-6:y-dihydroxy'S~incth- 
oxy-^:4-diJiydixnso(liihiolinm^ Hydroxide (VI, Iv = Me, R^=H) 
(compound A). 

Cotxirniue (5 g".) was dissolved in ice-cold 90 % siilpliiiric acid 
(15 c.c.) and the mixture left £01*3 days at room temperattire. The 
solution which acquired a deep scarlet colour was then poured into 
ice-water and basified with ammonia. The yellow crystalline preci- 
pitate, that gradually separated out, was liltercd after 2 hours and dried 
on a plate. The crude product weighed 4*0 g., in. p, 302'"-304"’. 
It was crystallised from a large excess of boiling alcohol as glisten- 
iiig dark yellow iieedlCvS, m.p. 308'’’ (decomp,), yield 3 g. [Found 
(in a sainxde dried in vacuum over quicklime for 24 hours) ; C, 62*13; 
H, 6*25; N, 6*71; 13*45; 1^2 (oil heating over P26>5 at no*"/ 

5 mm,), 3*40. C2;]H2(}6h3N2, H2O requires C, 62*16; H, 6*30; N, 6*31; 
OMc, I3'96; IIqC.) 4‘o 5 per cent]. 

It is sparingly solulde in alcohol, chloroform and acetone, insoluble 
in benzene and ether and readily soluble in hot aniline. 

The DihydrocMofide was prepared by adding a few drops of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid to a suspension of the base in absolute 
alcohol. The clear solution wdiich resulted very quickly deposited 
light yellow needles, m.p. 200® (decomp.). [Found (in air-dried sub- 
stance): Cl, I3'20, C 23 H 2 (} 0 < 5 N 2 , eliCl requires Cl, 14-22 per cent]. 

The Dihydrohfoinide was prepared in the same manner. It crys- 
tallised from alcohol in colourless needles, m. p. 212^^ (decomp.). 
(Found: ih, 26*71. C2:5H2<}C)«N2, eHBr requires Br, 27*20 per cent). 

h'he Moriomtfcite-— The base (0*5 g.) was dissolved in 
(x cx.), The clear solution on standing deposited light yellow needles. 
It wUvS recrystallised from hot water as colourless fibrous needles, 
m.p, 222". (Found: N, B'49. C23H27O0N3 requires N, 8*58 per cent). 

The DinitratG was prepared by treating the base (0*5 g.) with 
NHNO3 (2 C.C.), The clear solution on standing deposited light yellow 
needles. This was very soluble in water but could be recrystallised 
from absolute alcohol as needles, m, p. 93®- (Found: N, 9*90, C23H28 
O12N4 requires N, 10*14 per cent). 

The Platinichloride came down in orange-red plates on adding 
chloroplatiiiic add to a solution of the base in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, m. p. 198° (decomp.). [Pound: H^O (at iio°-i20'^), 2'o9. 
C2 3H2 oC(;N 2, sHCl, PtC^, HgO requires H2O, 2*09 per cent.]. The 
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aiiliydroHS salt was anal\^si'd ft>t' fklaiintnia [Fowid Pd 

allCl, PiCIi requires Pt» -dP,:;; fvr aiit j. 

'riio /d’/eVur/r was faaqKUvd, fw :ul<1inr. excess of saturated M(|iieous 
aei<! solniion In a solution of tin,.; ha,se in veiy diliile liydro- 
olilorir aeitP U sepaiuled from alodnal as stout:, straw-yellow |*risiiis, 
111. |>» (decraniK). (I'ound; N, U'l);:. I s requires 

N, s -ctP per c'enl ), 

Hie was prepared by lieatiuK the coiiipoiieiits in 

a. iHvssiire f'>o!lle at roo'^ iV>r 4 hours and recrystallisiiin tlie dark 
5a..'How product from hot waieix It formed straw-yellow recta iiniilar 
tdateswiiK 1,0 ,r2(f {decom\>.). [Pound: C, 49-23; H, 5-38; N, s‘02; 
IlddUai u:vP/5inm over 3 * 4 -* C.24lT2j:»k>aN2l, 112^'^ requires 

C. 49*54; Ih 5**^9; N, 4-77,; 3*05 per cent]* 

Aciioii oj CiiKslic Soda on Ihe MonomslhdodJde:-—Thc 111,0.110- 
inetliiodicle ( I gx) was dissolved in cN'-caustic soda (20 c.c.) and the 
solution heated on tlie steam-bath for half an hour. The aohition was 
then cooled in ice and acidified with dilute liydrodiloric acid and 
ammonia was added till the solution was faintly alkali,ne. (In stand- 
ing yellow crystals separated ont. These were filtered and recrys- 
tallised from alcohol as yellow needles, 1114,). not depressed by 

admixture with (VI, R^ — TT, R = Me). d'lie hydrochloride, the i>icrate 
and the metlioxy derivative of this product were identical witli the 
liydrodiloride, the jnerate and the metlioxy derivative of tlie parent 
base. The yield of the regenerated base was o-6 g. 

The Af OH or/ /if othVhmvas prepared in the same manner. It crys- 
tallised fi'om hot water in rectangular plates, in. p. 2:12”. 1'he 
Sill >sta, nee was dried at rnP/5 mm. for analysis, (h'ound; I, 21 -/14. 
CarJdiiP hfNtjI recfuires I, ai ‘82 per cent). 

Dcniclliyhil'ian wlili HI. FonnaUon oj M 69 //y/toic-lr/^-f>/ooio/«hc/ii/Hr 
of 2-}riolhyid}:y:H-l rihydfoxy--y,4Hllhydrom uiwhiolii’iiiivi I iydroxide (VI, 
R'=II, R = II). 

T,he base (,i: g.) and freshly distilled hydriodic acid (5 c. c.) were 
heated together in a sealed tube at 130*^-140” for 5 Iiours. ^flic excess 
of hydriodic acid was distilled off and the dark pcriodkle was left 
ill contact with sulphurous acid for a hours. The hydroiodide gradually 
separated out ' in light yellow needles. Recrystallisatio:n from Iiot 
water gave bright yellow needles, m. p, 220® (clecomp.). The free base 
was obtained' by decomposing the salt with annnonia and crystallis- 
ing* the yellow precipitate from a large excess of boiling alcohol as 
' dark yellow needles, ni. p. 275® (decoinp.). [Found (air-dried sample ): 
I, 39'6i. CatHgaOeNg, 2HI requires I, 38*83 per cent]. 
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The Dinitraie \ms obtained as a crystalline precipitate by rubbing 
the base with a few drops of dilute nitric acid . It was rccrystalliscd 
from hot water as colourless fibrous needles, in. p. 195° (deconip.). 

'MelJiylallon willi DiniclJiyisulpJiaic, F oruialion of Metliyloichis- 
phcnol-bclaino of 2 "M 6 /hyh 6 :S-dh? 7 .e/ 720 :\:y- 7 "/ 2 ydroa: 3 ?> 3 ; 4 >(f/JoviU-o iso** 
quin ol in hi 111 Hydroxide (VI, I<^ = MeR = Me) (Compound B). 

The base, in.p. 308"", {2 g.) was dissolved in 2 iV-caustic soda (10 
cx,), dimethyl ^ilphate (2 c.c.) was added and the mixture vigorously 
shaken. The inethoxy compound separated out quickly as a light 
yellow crystalline precipitate, which was filtered, washed with cold 
water and recrystallised from hot water as long yellow needles, 111. p. 
26S'' (dccoiiip.b yield i-6 g. [Found: C, 66-o6; H, 7-04; N, 5-88; 
OMe, 267; M.W. (Rast method), 418-4. C25H3oO,;N2 requires 
C, 66-oS; H, 6*6o; N, 6*i6; OMe, 27-31 per cent. M.W., 454-0]. 

The identical compound was obtained when a mixture of the base 
( I g.) dissolved ill dilute caUvStic soda (4 c.c.) and excess of methyl 
iodide was heated in a pressure liottle at 100” for i hour. On cooling 
yellow crystals separated out. These were filtered and rccrystalliscd 
from hot water as yellow needles melting at 268'^ (mixed m.p.). 

The mother li(iuor from the above on acidification threw clown a 
yellow precipitate of the methiodide which crystallised from liot water 
in yellow needles, melting at 180'"’ (mixed m.p.) (vide infra). 

The Dihydrochloride was preiiared by treating a suspension of 
the above base in water with dilute hydrochloric acid. The liyclro- 
cliioride crystallised from hot water in clusters of needles, m.p. 191'’ 
(decomp,). [Found (in a .sample dried at 1,10-20®) ; Cl, 12-72. 
C2r>H3(»0()N2, allCl requires Cl, 13-47 per cent]. 

'fhe Dinilmte, prepared in the usual manner, crystallised from 
hot water in fibrous needles, imp. 235® (decomp.). (Foitnd; N, 9*49. 

2riN()3 requires N, 9-65 percent). 

The PlalinichloTide came down as orange-red plates, m.p, 248® 
(decomp.). The picratc, prepared in the usual manner, crystallised 
from alcohol in yellow prisms, imp. 114®. 

The Dimclhiodidc crystallised from hot water in long yellow 
plates, imp. 180® (decomp.). (Pound: I, 33-96. -CsrHsejOcNQlg 
rec|uires I, 34-42 per cent). 

Action of Caustic Soda on the Methiodide. — The methiodide (i g.) 
was dissolved in warm aAT-caustic soda, (4 c.c.) and the solution heated 
to 60® on the water-bath for | hour. The clear solution, on standing! 
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ile|;)r>site(.l ycn<',)\v iiectllcs. lliese weiv collected and recrjadallised 
frr»iii lioi water as la'i,eht yellow neeHlIeSj iii.fn !n/)i dei’>ressed By 
adiiiixlure willi (VI, R"^Me). 

Aiiioii i\l Niisfcii! i lydfoiii'ii mi Ihc Mf'lluoditit' of ('oinjHUiin! Id 
luuin ii ! i 0 n (if Mfl h yl r n t / j/.V"' a- ui <;/ li yf-i ) .*7 ;H- liinuHi i' : ...J : Ar ra- 

ti yd ro-muj a hi oliiic. 


i Clio 

AIe()/A^/\CIL^, 


Ciio- 


i Clio 

AleO/X/VciTs 


MA )\/\/N.A[e 
iMeO ClLz 


Mc()\/\/N.Me 
McO CHq 


Idle iiictliiodidc of tlie base B (0-5 ga) was treated witli yiV-IIgSO j 
(to c.c.) and zinc dost (i ga), and the mixture was heated on the 
water-bath. The solution which was at first yellow gradually ])ecanie 
colourless in about r.o minutes and after heating for another 30 
niinutcSj the solution was filtered from the excess of zinc, cooled strong 
anmionia added and the liifuid extracted thrice with etlieia ddie (‘ilua* 
solution dried over anhydrous Kot-h);; and the ether tlistilk^d off. 
Idle crystalline residue was recrystallised from alcohol as colotniess 
I'lrisins, m.p. 201C. (h'ouml: C, oodys; H, 7-5u CutII 
requires C, 66-67; If, per cent). 


S V isr M A n V. 

Cotarnine, in tlie presence of 90% sulphuric acid, undergoesa 
deep-seated change. Tlie acid is snpiiosed lirsl to demetliylenaie the 
base, fonnaldcbydc and a phenolic body (a-niethybd^-^liliydroxy-h- 
metIioxy-3:4-diliydro-/.s‘oquinoIintiun snli»hate) being formed. Idle 
latter loses snliduiric acid and a phenolic cxnniKvinul with a bclainc 
ring (phenobl)etainc of auvieihybO;7Hlihydroxydvniellu)xy~3:'V'- 
dihydro-fs'<>quinolin]um hydroxide) is fonnciL The fonnaldeliyde, 
split olT in the reaction, then condenses witli the ' plienobbeiaine 
compound ' at the reactive a// a- (5- ) |X)sition, harining ineiliylene-bis- 
phenol-betaine of 2-methyl-6:7-diliydroxy-8-methoxy-3:4-dihydrO“hsa?- 
quinoliniittn hydroxide. 

The analyses of the new baso^ its methyl ether, their salts and 
their methiodides have been found to be in comj)letc liarmony witli 
the aT)Ove constittition for the base. 

rRES'iDiCNCV Cowciq Reccive.d April y, 1936. 

Maokas. 
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Monoinetili. dicle of Coxxip. A 


Fig. I 


MethvlcjJie-Ms-pheiiol-betaiiie of 2-methyl- 
6 ; 7-<iihvdr()xy-8-tnethc)X3'--x : 4-dihyclr()/.s'o- 
quinoHiiinin hydroxide (Compound A). 


Platinichloride of Comp. A.. 


Fig. 4 


Alonciiiitrate of Comp. A 




Tiatitiichloxidc of Compound B. 


Dimethiodide of Compound B. 





Obituary 

vSiR Rajkndra Natii Mookerjee 
Bonij June 23, 1854. Diecl^ May 15^ 

By the death of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, the Indian 
Chemical Society has lost one of its patrons. The Society had the 
privilege of enjoying his patronage since its inauguration. His keen 
interest in the progress of science in India was a source of strength 
and inspiration to many scientific institutions. 

Sir Rajendra Nath was born on June 23, 1854, in the village of 
Bhabla in 24 perg. (Bengal). He started his career as a contractor 
on partnership basis with an Indian firm and owed his advancement 
to nothing but liis own merit and capacity for real hard work. The 
phenomenal success in his business enterprise is indeed a tale of 
romance and unique in Bengal. From the pOvSition of an engineer in 
the firm of Messrs Martin & Co. he lived to become the senior partner 
of the concern and gradually became the head of the biggest engineer- 
ing combine comprising of Martin & Co., Burn and Co., Indian Iron & 
Steel Co., and the Indian Standard Wagon Co. 

Beneficient activities of Sir Rajendra Nath were not confined to 
business alone and overflowed in various directions. His services 
were continually sought by the State and freely given. He was a true 
nationalist without sharing I'ecognised creeds of any of the political 
parties. As a mark of appreciation of his abilities and services to the 
country, the title of C J.E. was conferred on him by the Government 
and he was made a Captain of Industry in Bengal '' in 1909, and 
subsequently a K.C.LE., in 1911. He was honoured witha K.C.V.O., 
in 1922* 

He held the office of Sheriff of Calcutta about 25 years ago and 
during igt 6 -iS became the Chairman of the Industrial Commission. 
He was the President of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee, appoint- 
ed by Eord Eytton and was member of most of the important Indus- 
trial Committees and Commissions appointed by the State. He presided 
over Industrial Conference at Allahabad in 1910 and delivered the 
annual convocation address of the Patna University in .1919. Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookerjee was elected General President of the Indian 
Science Congress in 1921 and was the Chairman of its Reception 

0 '■ '■ ' ' ' ■ ' 
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Coiiiiriittce in Calcutta in rqcS^ He was President of tlie Asiatic 
vSociety of Bengal in Toe4 and a Follow of the Calcutta University 
for iiKitiy years. Tic also held the oTiico of |U“esi<leiit of the Tiidian 
Associalioii for the Ciiltivation of vSc'ience. Sir Rajetidra Nath was a 
man of strong conviction an<l character with a dynamic personality. 


Prof. Rajkndra Nath Sfn 
B orip, 3'87S Died, May 9, 1936. 

By the nnexpected death of Professor Rajendra Nath vSeii at Ins 
residence in Calcutta on l\Iay 9, the Indian Chemical Society has lost 
one of its P'oiindation P'ellows and an ardent siii'>porter of tlie caiisc of 
the vSocieiy. Prof. Sen was elected an ordinary member of tlie Council 
at the liacc|)tion of the Society and served the Council in various capa- 
cities at diflercut periods. He filled the office of Hoiiy. Treasurer 
during 1928-1930, served the piildication Committee as its member 
during 1931-32 and was an ordinary niember of the Council again 
since 1935 till his demise. 

Prof. Sen was born in Calcutta in 1878 and was educated in the 
Albert School and Presidency College, where he graduated with triple 
hoiiours in Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics in 1897 and vStood 
first in M.A. Examination in Physics in the next year. 

He began his teaching career as Professor of Physics first at 
IJttarpara College, Hooghly, for three years and subsequently at 
Jagannath College, Dacca. He went to lingland in 1906 and devoted 
his attention to the study of synthetic dyes at tlie University of I^ccds 
under the guidance of Prof. Arthur Crecn, and obtained the M.Sc. 
degree of that Uiiivcrsity. During his stay for tlircc years at tlie Deeds 
University he carried out a number of investigations and pulilislied 
sometime later four independent papers in the Journal of tlie Society 
of Dyers and Colojiirists and two p^’ipcrs in collaboration with PrciD 
Arthur Creen in the Journal of the Cliemical Society. 

' On his return to India in 1909, Mr. Sen was appointed a» 
Professor of Tinctorial Chemistry, a newly created department in tlie 
Sibpitr Engineering College, where he stayed till 1915. In igi6 
Proi^ Sen ' was appointed Chief CBeinist, Oovt. Test House, Alipore, 
where he stayed for three years. In 1919 he joined the Presidency 
College^^^ as ' Professor of Chemistry and found the atmosphere con- 
genial to his aptitude for Ghemical research and devoted Mntself in 
collgboratiop with his stfidents to original investigations in, 
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tlie cliemistry of synthetic dyes and published a fairly large number of 
papers^ an account of which has been given later. Apart ' from the 
investigations of synthetic dyes he published several papers on the 
cliemistry of natural products. After his joining the Presidency 
College^ the first paper that appeared in his names linked with that of 
CoL K. K. Ciiatterji, was chemical composition of Niin or Margosa oil 

111 34 he was transferred from the Presidency College to Krisnagore 

as P'.mcipal of the Govt. College at that place and retired from that 
post in December 1934. Prof. Sen was a man of strong principles 
and of very simple habit. His sweet temper and purity of character 
endeared him both to his students, colleagues and frieiids alike. 

Apart from his usual duties as teacher and research worker, he took 
an active interest in the industrial development of the countries’ re- 
sources and was one of the founders of the well-known Calcutta 
Chemical Co., hd. He undertook cheerfully the onerous duties of 
tlie Hony. Treasurer of the Society and continued in the ofiice for 
three years till his transfer from Calcutta. 

Below is given an account of various papers published by Prof. 
K.N. Sen himself and with his collaborators. 

1. Suggested Method for a Rapid and suSiciently exact Estimation of Sodium 

Sulphide in a standing bath of Sulphide Dye. (J. Soc, Dyers & Colour. , August 
1914, SO, No. S)y 

2. Black Dyeing on Tussur Silk, {ibid., 1916, 32, No. 10) • 

3. Prodr ction of Aniline Black on Wool, (ibid., No 10), 

4. Dfoing of Wool with the Sulphide Colour, (ibid., No. 10). 

5 With K.K. Chatter] i — Chemical Composition of Nim or Margosa Oil, (Indian 
J, Med. Res., 1920, 8, N. 2), 

6. With Arthur George Green—Azo-dyestuffs of the Triphenylmethane Group. 
(/. Chem. Soc., 1912, 1 |) 1 , 137)- 

7. Azomethineazo-dyes. (ibid., 1910, 97, 2242) . 

8. With Balaram Sett— -vStudies in Dyes with Multiple Chromophores. (/. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1924, M, 1913) . 

9. With Nripendra Nath Sinha — Condensation of Aldehydes with Resorcinol 
and some other Aromatic Hydroxy Compounds, (ibid., 1923, ^5, 29S6). 

10. With K.K. Cliatterji and S.N. Datta— Preliminary Study and Chemical 
Examination of the Seeds of Buchki. (Indian /. Med., 1923, September No.). 

II With Sarbbani Sahaya Guha-Sircar— The Condensation of Resorcinol and 
a few other Aromatic Hydroxy Compounds with some Acids, Esters, Eactones 
andEactams. (/, Indian Chem. Soc., 1924, E i53)- 

;'I2. With Nripendra Nath Sinha and ■ Nripendra Nath Saikatf— The Conden- 
satioh of Chloroform, Carbon Tetrachloride and Iodoform with Resprdnol and 
similar olhto Hydroxy Aromatic Compounds, (ibid., 192$, 1, m)^ 
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13. With Nripendra Nath Srakar — The Coudeifsrition of Primary Alcohols 
with Resorcinol and other Hydroxy Aromatic Compounds. (/, Amcr, Chem. Soc,^ 
1925, Wj 1079I 

14. With Benoybhiisau Ghosh—Azo-triphcuylmetiiaiie and Azo-pyroiiiiie Dyes 
(Mato series). ( /, Indian Client. Soc., 1928, 5 , 487). 

15. With Diihkiiaharati Chakravarti— Alkali Siilphoiiates of Coitiimriti and 
Nitrocoumariu. (toM., 1928, 5 , 433). 

16. — 6-AMehydo-comiiarin and Dyes derived from it. (/. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 
1928,50, 2328). 

17. — Mercuration of Coumarins. (/. Indian C/zcm. 1929, 0 , S47). 

18. — Conmaro-pyrones. {ibid., 1929, 6, 793). 

19. With Asiitosh Mukherji— -The Condensation of Esters with Resorcinol 
Biraethylaniiine and Dietliyl-in-anunophenol. (ibid., 1929, 6, 557). 

20. With Kanakendra Narayon Banerjea — Aldehydofluorescein and Dyes 
derived from it. (fhid., 1929, 6, 367) . 

21. With Suresh Chandra Sen-Gupta — Studies in the Condensation of Di- 
ortho-thiobenzoic Acid with Aromatic Hydroxy Compounds, {ibid., 1929, 6, 367). 

22. With Kali Charan Kar — Aldehydo-phenolplitlialein and Dyes derived 
from it. (Ihutj 1929, 6, 53} 

23. With Nalin Chandra Chattopadhaya and Suresh Chandra SernGupta— 
The Condensation of Ketones with Resorcinol. Part II. {ibid., 1930, 7, 997). 

24. With Bholanath Sen— Triphenylmethane Dyes derived from Quinoline, Tet- 
rahydroquinoline and Carbazole. {ibid., 1930, 7 , 965). 

25. With Biresh Chandra Roy— Condensation of Levulinio Acid with Alde- 
hydes. {ibid., 1930, 7 , 401). 

26. With Asutosh Mukherji— Condensation of Urethane, Phenylurethane and 
Diphenylurethane with Resorcinol, {ibid., 1930, 7, 275) . 

27. With Duhkhaharan Chakravarti— A new Method of Conversion of 
Coumarins to a-Coumaric Acids, {ibid., 1930, 7, 247). 

28. With AInhammad Qudrat-i Khuda— The Condensations of Ketones with 
Resorcinol. Part I. Condensation by Addition, {ibid., 1930, 7 , 167). 

29. With Akshoy Kumar Sen— Studies in Azotriphenyl-carbiuol Dyes, {ibid., 
1930, 7 , 151). 

30. Studies in Azomethine-azo Dyes, {ibid., 1930, p. 11), 

31. With Sudhansukumar Banerjee— Studies in Tetraplienylmelliane Deriva- 
tives. Nonquinonoicl Dyes. Part I. (ibid., 1931, 8, 77). 

32. With Ganapati Banerjee— Jhe Bitter Principle of Neem Oil Part I. {ibid., 

2931, s, 773). 

33. With Sarajendu Dutt-4 : 4'-Dihydrox3'diphenyl-3 : a'-dialdehyde and its 
Derivatives, {ibid., 1931, p. 223). 

34. With JatindraM Nandi— Condensation of Dibenzylketone with Aromatic 
Aldehydes and Ketones. (ibM., 1931,' p. 591) . 

35. With Susi! Kumar Ray Studies on Riemer-Tiemann Reaction {ibid 10^'’ 

of Benzotrlchloride with Phenols, (f&id. 1932, p. 181), 

17.^ With R, Sadasivam— Studies on the formation of Aozxy, Azo, Hydrazo mid 
Compounds and the Byes derived from the laften (ibid., 1932, p. 403). 
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38. iWltli Gopal Cliau'dra Muklierjee— 6-AldehydO“4-methy!“a-iiaphtliapyrotie 
and Dyes derived from it. (ibid., 1933, 10 , 271),- 

3Q. . Antimony and Mercury Compounds of Quinoline and fsoQuinoline. 

(ibid., 1934, 11, 541). 

40. With Manas Mohan Ghosh— vStudies in Tetraphenyhn ethane Dyes. Part II. 
(ibid., I934j P« 455)* 

41. With Sachindra Nath Roy— Azotriphenylmethane and Azopyronine Byes. 
(ibid., 1934, p. 21). 

42. With Bijonkuniar Sen—Coudensation of Pyruvic acid with Aldehydes. 
(ibid., 1934, p. 411)- 

43. With B, N. Banerji— Studies on Azo-aldehydes, {ibid. 1935, ^ 2 , 295). 



Review 

'Schwimmaiifbeifeitung— (Wissenschaftliohe Forcbungsberichte — 
Naturwissensohaftiiche Reihe— Hetausgegebevi von Ds. R. E. 
Liesegang, Band XXXVI.) Von W. PuTjiRsoN ; Veri.ag von 
Theodor STEiNiioPF., Pp. 337+.XII Price, R. M. igi'so. 

Minerals and ores occur in nature mixed with earthy materials 
and worthless other metallic compounds. The concentration in 
the ore of the desired metallic compounds is effected by various 
methods other than the metallurgical and chemical treatments, by 
which former methods the chemical nature of the compounds remain 
unchanged. These preparatory treatments may be classified as (i) 
Gravitational — depending on different specific gravities of the consti- 
tuents of the ores, (ti) Magnetic — depending on different magnetic 
properties, {Hi) Flotation methods — dependent on different covering 
power of water on the constituents of the ore. Generally water has 
less covering power on the desired metallic compounds of the ore, 
which is still further cut down by the addition of certain organic 
compounds in very small quantities to the turbid mixture of water and 
the finely subdivided (generally of less than o’ 3 mm. diam.) ore. The 
turbid mixture is kept under constant stirring and air or in some cases 
carbon dioxide is blown in very fine bubles and the gas adheres to 
the water-free surface of the ore-particles which thus enveloped with 
gas acquire diminished average specific gravities and float to the 
surface in the form of scum or froth and the gangue with unchanged 
specific gravity sinks to the bottom. The reverse may also 
happen and the gangue may float to the surface and the 
desired ore sink to the bottom. In any case the separation is affected 
by formation of the scum or forth. 

The burden of the book under review is to decribe the various 
steps taken for the preparation of the froth and to discuss the theore- 
tical principles involved in the selection of the organic and inorganic 
compounds mentioned above and the mechanism of the formation 
of the froth or scum- The importance of the flotation-process may 
be gauged from the fact that the total amount of ores thus treated 
per year all over the world is about 120 million tons. In the U. S. A. 
alone, for which reliable and accurate figures are available from the 
Bureau of Mines, in the year 1928, 69-7 million tons of Ae ore treated 
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by., this _ method yielded' 4 'i 6',. million tons of ' .concentrates* ' In, India 
the.. only,, place> where, to. our knowledge, ,tlie process has found- 
application, is at .Giatshila .(B. N. R.) in the works of the -Indian 
Copper Corporation, .The. method is applied, only on the -European' 
Continent, for, the recovery of coal from coal-w^ashings and coal-dust. 

_ In most cases . the art. comes before the science; here as w’^ell the, 
flotation process was applied in a crude form by the Arabs in, the 15th. 
century but found intensive .and varied application in the concentra-. 
tion of metallic ores and graphite .since the middle of.. the last. century. 

It is only lately that attempts are being made to explain the. pheno- 
menon on theoretical grounds. No one single theory e^g.,felectrostatic 
theory, ..surf ace-tension theory, adsorption theory, etc., can satisfactorily 
explain the whole phenomenon. The variables . involved are so 
nuineroua that principles of Physics, Chemistry, Colloid Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, etc., must be simultaneously taken into consideration to 

get. satisfactory results. 

. Up to now this .is one of the. few comprehensive treatises on the 
subject, the. other one, . in the English language, .being 'flotation 
Plans Practice'' by Rabone. The book is divided into 22 chapters 
besides index, complete bibliography of all references. (856411 allj, .cost 
of materials, etc. _ 

The .inatefials required for bringing uboiit “the froth are. . classified 
by the author under, the following heads: — . _ , . . 

(i) Froth-producers (Schaumer)> — Such as polar-nonpolar organic 
compounds of moderately large molecular weights-— pine oils, aniline, 
o-toluidine, xylidine, ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, etc. — amounts used 
vary from 20 to 200 gms. per ton of ore. 

(U) Collectors or Combiners (Sammler)— These are organic subs- 
tances of polar-nonpolar molecular structure which by chemical re- 
action, chemosorption or pure adsorption on the surface of the ore 
particles render the latter hydrophobe and more dijfScultly coverable by 
water than would otherwise be the case in the froth. The polar part 
ot the molecule is directed towards the surface of the ore-particle 
and water is kept away — Creosote oil, coal tar, ethyl-, butyl-, amyl- 
xaiithate, sodium dicresyldithioxanthate, phosphorus pentasulphide, 
naphthylamine, etc. etc — amounts required are a few gms. per ton 
of ore. 

(Hi) Regulating swim—, or suspension-agents: 

( a) Depressing suspension-agents. The common property of all such 
agents is the ability to render the minerals to be precipitated 
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hydropliir and polar so that they may not remain in suspension and 
float It) the suiface with the frotln So these agents are generally, 
strong electrolytes and are chosen according to their precipitating 
capacities for the constituents under consideration, 

. (6)' Restorative swim-, or suspension-agents. These agents may 
also restore the swimming capacity of particles precipitated by the 
depressing suppression-agents, or increase the swimming capacity of 
the previously untreated particles. Generally sulphates, phosphates 
and some nitrates are used, but copper sulphate has found the 
widest application, , 

Besides these there are substances presence . of which robs the 
particles of their swimming capacity, and there are antidotes for these 
^^poisons*' as well. 

The author has tried his best to explain the phenomena as a 
whole and the action of the various agents used. But in the absence 
of quantitative data the explanations given can, at best be considered 
as only tentative. The book, because of the vast amount of data, 
will be of great help to the scientists engaged in actual operations and 
will be of interest to the physical chemists for carrying on further 
work, on the lines suggested for obtaining quantitative results, if 
possible. 

. Most ti'eatises on individual industrial processes suffer from one 
common defect, namely, the assumption by the authors of almost coixi- 
plete ignorance of physics and physical chemistry on the part of their 
readers. Without this assumption this book could have been reduced 
to about half of its present bulk. 


H, 



Chemical Examination of the Fixed Oil from the Seeds 
of Celastrus Paniculaius Willd. 

O. N. Kumaeaswamy and B. B. Manjunath. 

Celastrus Paniculatiis, 2i shmh of the natural order CelasirinccCf 
is found in Bihar, Bengal, Burma and Ceylon (Kaiiny Ball Dey^ 
“ The Indigenous Drugs of India/* 1896, p. 74; Nadkarni, “The 
Indian Materia Medica ** 1927, p. 187). Its seeds yield an oil “said to 
be a sovereign remedy in beri-heri, and a stiniiilant/* In A3mrvedic 
and llnani Medicines use of the seeds and of the oil is recommended in 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis and leprosy (c/. Nadkarni, Joe, cit.; Chopra, 
“The Indigenous Drugs of India,*' 1933, p. 473.). The oil is reputed 
to be a nerve-stimulant and a brain-tonic. vSince very little work has 
been done on the oil, the following investigation was undertaken. 


E X P E R I M E N T A h . 

50 G. of the crushed seeds were extracted with the following 
solvents successively in a soxhlet : 



Kxtract. 

Petrolewii ether (b. P..50— 60") 

52*2 % 

Btliyl ether 

r6 

Chloroform 

o'5 

Ii)thyl acetate 

0*4 ' 

Alcohol 

2-8 


. 57*5 


The petroleum ether extract gave a thick brownish yellow oil with 
an unpleasant taste. The other extracts consisted of highly coloured 
viscous materi^ils about which no definite conclusions could be drawn. 

Though the occurrence of an alkaloid in the seeds is mentioned in 
the literature (Wehnier, “Die pflanzenstoffe, ** i93i> P- 7^7 > Chopra, 
loc, ciL), no satisfactory evidence for it was obtained when the seeds 
were tested with Prollius fluid. 300 G. of the seeds were subjected to 
steam distillation, and the steam-volatile matter was found to be 
0*015%. This material was a dark brown solid with a strong odour, 
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resembling that of the oil-cake. The aqueous extracts of the seeds 
contained traces of tannins and of reducing sugars, but no starch . 
The amount of reducing sugars did not increase on acid hydrolysis. 

Fatty Oil. 

The fatty oil was extracted by petroleum ether (b. p. 50 — 60°) and 
the purified material had the following constants. 


Specific gravity 25^/25® 0-9586 

Refractive index at 30® 1*4747 

Saponification value 239*2 

Acid value 44*4 

Iodine value (Hanus.). 102*9 

Reichert-Meissl value 62-8 

Acetyl value i30’i 

Unsaponifiable matter 5*7% 

Hehner value 75 '2% 


Mixed Fatty Acids. 

2 Kg. of the oil were saponified, and the acids that were liberated, 
were reconverted into sodium soap. This, in the form of dry shavings, 
was extracted with ether in a soxlilet to obtain the unsaponifiable 
matter. The fatty acids were next set free, and a purified sample was 
found to have the following constants. 

Mean mol. wt. of the mixed fatty acids 
Iodine value „ „ (Hanus) 

Solid or saturated acids (Twitcheirs method) 

Liquid or unsaturated acids 

The mixed fatty acids were resolved into their saturated and 
unsaturated components by TwilchelTs lead salt method (Ind., Eng. 
Chem.g 1921, 13 , S06), During the process a small amount of a brown 
resinous substance separated out. The saturated and the unsaturated 
acids obtained had the following constants^ 


275*3 

112*6 

30 * 54 % 

68*48% 
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Mean mol. wt Iodine value 

(Hanus.). 

Solid acids 264*0 1*8 

Liquid acids 3357 154*9 

Liquid Fatty Acids. 

The liquid acid mixture was esterified with methyl alcohol, and 
the ester (283 g.) was distilled at i mm. pressure. The bulk of the 
distillate (240 g.) passed over between 170'' — iSo® and had mean mol, 
weight 277*7 iodine value 166*2. 

A portion of the acid (4 g.) obtained by saponification was treated 
with bromine according to the method of Eibner and Muggenthaler 
(lyewkowitsch, ^‘Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils and 
Fats/’ 1913, Vol. I, p. 573). 1*7 G. of a dull white ether-insoluble 

bromo compound separated. This material dissolved completely in 
benzene and on purification gave hexabromostearic acid (m. p. 181*5 ; 
M.W., 757), indicating the presence of linolenic acid. From the filtrate 
no tetrabromostearic acid could be isolated. 

Another portion of the liquid acid mixture (15 g.) was oxidised by 
cold dilute alkaline permanganate. From the mixture of hydroxy acids 
so formed the following were isolated. 


Acids. 

M. p. 

M. W. {found.) 

M. W, calculated 

Dihydroxystearic 

131' 

3 i 6"3 

316-4 

Tetrahydroxystearic 

(a) i 54 ‘— 155 " 

347*2 



(b) :67 *-i68' 

346*2 

348-4 


W 171” 

351 


Hexahydroxystearic 

(a) 166* 

376*9 

380-4 


(b) 194” 

379 -B 



Thus the occurrence of oleic, linoleic and linolenic acids among 
the unsaturated acids is established. 

Solid Fatty Acids, 

The solid acid mixture, obtained above, was slightly coloured- It 
was esterified with methyl alcohol. 394 G- of the mix^d este|“s 
distilled under a pressure of i mxn* 
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Tlie major portion of the distillate A (319 g.) came over at 153°-” 
158°. The rest B (67 g.) was collected at 158-165°, The residue in 
the flask including loss amounted to 8 g. A consisted entirely of 
methyl palmitate (M.W. of acid from saponification value,, 258-7). 
From this palmitic acid (m.p. 61*5-62^'; M.W., 258-4) was obtained in 
quantitative yield. The acid from the residues after careful purifica- 
tion and recrystallisatioiis from ethyl acetate melted at 78® (M.W. 
^^3), and it did not depress the melting point of pure cerotic acid 
(imp. 78®; M.W. 396.). 

B'raction B was again subjected to careful refractionatioii at a 
pressure less than i mm. 


Ikaction. 

Temp. 

range. 

Weight. 

M. W. of acid from the 
saponification value. 

1 

158-162** 

29 g* 

, 264-6 

II 

162-170® 

16 

270*4 

mil 

170-178® 

II *5 

276-8 

IV 

178® 

3-5 

27^^'9 

V 

Residue including loss. 

7 



Fraction I. — This gave an acid which corresponded to an eutectic 
mixture of palmitic and stearic acids. Repeated crystallisations from 
various solvents gave a product melting at 56-57® (M.W. 268). 

Fractions 11 and 111 . — ^The crude acids from these after repeated 
crystallisations from alcohol yielded pure stearic acid (m.p. 69-5-70®; 
M.W., 284-3), Its f?-phenylphenacyl ester melted at 97-5®, 

Fraction IV. — The acid liberated from this fraction, after a few 
crystallisations, melted at 62® (M.W., 296), and could not be examined 
further. 

FracHon V.— This was saponified, and the acid liberated after 
repeated crystallisations from ethyl acetate melted at 76® and had 
M.W. 370-6., Its ^?-phenylphenacyl ester melted at 100®. It is, there- 
fore, to be regarded as crude lignoceric acid. 


Volatile , Acids. 

Since the Reichert-Meissl value for the oil was found to be un- 
usally high, the nature of the volatile acids present was examined. 

250 G. of the oil were saponified with alcoholic potash and tho 
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alcohol was distilled over. The aqueous solution of the soap was 
acidified with sulphuric acid and the resulting mixture was subjected 
to steam distillation till the distillate contained hardly any trace of 
acid. The distillate was neutralised with potassium hydroxide and 
evaporated to a small volume. On acidifying this with sulphuric acid 
and cooling a mass of brownish flakes appeared. This was separated ^ 
dissolved in alcohol and boiled with animal charcoal and filtered. 
The crystalline material, that separated out, was recrystallised from 
boiling water, when it was obtained in colourless glistening plates, 
m.p, 121° (M.W, 122), and it was found to be benzoic acid (m.p. of 
f)-phenyiphenacyl ester, 167-68°). 

After the separation of benzoic acid, the aqueous solution was 
treated with some more sulphuric acid and again subjected to steam 
distillation. The distillate was neutralised with litharge and the so- 
lution was evaporated to dryness. The lead salt thus obtained was 
dried at 120'' and decomposed at 150° by dry hydrogen sulphide. 
A colourless liquid was collected and this was freed from dissolved 
hydrogen sulphide by distilling it repeatedly over some more of the 
lead salt. The distillate (b.p. 100-120°), thus obtained, had the charac- 
teristic odour of acetic acid and it had no reducing properties. The 
silver salt was prepared and from this the silver content was found to 
be 64*59% corresponding exactly to that of silver acetate. 

The bulk of the liquid was carefully fractionated and the fraction 
boiling at 113*5° had the equivalent weight 60*64 and consisted of 
pure acetic acid (m.p. of the i>-toluidide, 146°; m.p. of the p-plienyl- 
phenacyl ester, iii°.) 

Thus the volatile acids were found to consist principally of acetic 
acid together with a small quantity of benzoic acid. 

U nsaponifiable Matter, 

From the uiisaponifiable matter only a small quantity of a phyto- 
sterol (m.p. 136°) could be isolated. Its acetate melted at 119°. The 
main bulk of the unsaponifiable matter, after a number of crystallisa- 
tions from acetone gave a white granular non-nitrogenous material 
melting at 6 i-6i* 5°. This was neutral in character and did not give 
any tests for the i>resence of either hydroxyl or carbonyl groups. Con- 
siderable difficulty was felt in obtaining concordant combustion values. 
On keeping it for several days it gradually resinified. 

Dkpartmenx or Chemistry, Received March 3, J936, 

Cenxrae Coixec-e, Banc'aeore. 



C-Alkyl Resorcinols. Part 11. Synthesis of 
Poly alkyl Resorcinols. 

By R* C. Shah and F. R. Merita. 

Altlioiigli iiioiioalkyl resorcinols and their derivatives have been 
much studied, comparatively little work appears to have been done 
on polyalkyl resorcinols. 4 : 6-Dialkyl resorcinols were synthesised 
for study of their phenol coefficients by Klarmann (/. Amer. Chem. 
Soc.j 1926^ 48 , 2358). The present work was undertaken with the 
object of synthesising' typical polyalkyl resorcinols containing more 
than two alkyl groups, which might be valuable as antiseptics. 

After this work was far advanced, Rosenmund, Biichwald and 
Deligiannis {Arch. Pharm.y 1933, 271 , 342) reported the synthesis 
of a number of 2:4:6-trialkylresorcinols, which were obtained by 
reduction of 4-alkyl- 2 :6-diacylresorcinols, produced from diacyl 
esters of 4-n-alkylresorcinols by the action of aluminium chloride 
ill nitrobenzene solution. 

In the present work, 4 : d-diethyl-a-niethyl-, 4-ethyl-5:6-di- 
niethyl-, 4 : 6-diethyl-5-methyl-, and 4 : 6-diethyl-5 : 6-dimethyl- 
resorcinols have been synthesised, through the intermediate ketones 
and aldehydes. The C-alkyi resorcinol ketones obtained are of 
interest on account of their possible value as anthelmintics {cf. 
Karrer and Rosenfekl, Helv, Chlm, Actaj 1921, 4 , 707). The 
or Bm-hydroxy structure of the intermediate resorcylaldehydes w^as 
confirnied by (?) condensation with 5 : 6-dimelhoxy-i-hydrindone by 
Ferkin-Robinson method {/. Chem» Soc., 1907, 91 , 1073), when 

characteristic pyrylium chlorides were obtained and (ii) by condensa- 
tion with malonic or acetoacetic esters in the presence of piperidine 
by the Ivnoevenagel method (Bor., 1904, 37 , 4461) which gave 3-carbe- 
thoxy- or 3-acetylalkyl coumarins. 

The various polyalkyl resorcinols are in general unstable crystalline 
substances and gradually decompose on standing. They give a bluish 
colouration with aqueous ferric chloride which rapidly fades aw^’ay, 
probably due to oxidation. They are characterised by their high 
melting i?-iiitrobenzoyl derivatives, and further, those with their 
o-positioiis to the hydroxyl group free, were converted into alkyl 
couniarinS by Pechmann condensation with acetoacetic ester and 
' 'pialic acid. . 
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Synthesis of 4 : 6-Diethyl-2-mcthylrcsarcinol. 


4 : 6“Dietliylresorciiiol was prepared according to Weiss and Kratz 
(Monaisch.s 1929 , 51, 3S6) and various I'eactioiis studied (cj. Part 
Bombay University Journal, I935, P- 209). Altbougli it did not 
undergo the Hoescli reaction with acetonitrile, it was readily 
converted by the Gattennanii reaction into 2 : 6-dihydroxy»3 : 5- 
diethylbenzaldehyde (I), a y-resorcyl aldehyde. The bright yellow 
colour of the aldehyde may be explained by its existence in the 
tautomeric quinonoid form (cf, Robertson and Robinson, /. Client. 
Soc.j 1927, 2196). Reduction of the aldehyde (I) by zinc amalgaiii 
prepared by the improved method of Robinson and Shah (/. 
Chem, Soc., 1954, 1491) gave the required 4 : 6-diethyl- 2-m ethyl- 
resorcinol (II). 


CHO 

HO/\OH 


Me 

HO/\OH 


Iit\/ Et 

(I) 


Et\/Et 

(II) 


Sy nthesis of 4-Eihyl-s : 6-dimcihylrcsorcinoL 


4-EthyI-5-methylresorcinol (Robinson and Shah, loc, cit,), the 
reduction product of orsacetophenone, gave by the Gattermann 
reaction the aldeliyde, whose probable constitution is that of a 
/i^-resorcylaldehyde viz., 6-niethyl-5-ethyl-2 : 4-dihydroxy benzaldehyde 
(III), and not that of y-rcsorcylaldehyde viz., 2 : 6-dihydroxy-4- 
methyl-5-ethyl- benzaldehyde. The j^-resorcylaldeliyde structure is 
supported by (i) analogy with known cases of Gattemiann reaction 
on resorcinol derivatives, in which the aldehyde group usually enters 
the /^-position which is much more accessible ; and (it) by the properties 
of the 3-carbethoxycoumarin resulting from the Knoevenagel conden- 
sation of the aldehyde with malonic ester, the coiunarin derivative in 
solution in concentrated sulphuric acid or in dilute alkali showing strong- 
fluorescence, characteristic of a 7-hydroxycouinarin, which can only 
result from a / 3 -resorcylaldehyde (cf. Collie and Chrystall, /« Chem, 
Soc., 1907, 1804 ; Chakravarti, J. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1931, 8, 407 ; 
Bey, /* Chem, Soc,, 1915, 107 , 1614, 1621). The aldehyde gave with 
5 : 6-diiiiethoxy-i-hydrindone the characteristic pyrylium chloride* 
The Knoevenagel condensation with acetoacetic ester, however, pro- 
duced abnormally a crystalline pyrylium salt with a green metallic 
reflex, instead of the expected 3-acetylcoiunarin derivative* The 
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pyryliiini salt dissolved in alcohol with a pGnnaii.u'aiiate colotii% which 
turned deep blue on adding alkali. The formation of the pyryliiim 
salt must be due to the further condensation of the 3-acetylcouiiiiirin 
derivative, initially formed, with a second molecule of the hydroxy 
aldehyde to give the chalkonc, which with hydrochloric acid would 
form the ijyrylium salt. An analogcnis compound has only recently 
been obtained by Le IdWcre (/. CJiciii. Soc,, ig34; 45^>) from salicylal- 
deliycle and aceloacelic ester in ethereal perchloric acid with hydrogen 
chloride as condensing agent. This interesting reaction will l>e more 
closely studied. Reduction of the aldehyde in the usual way led to 
the phenol of probable constitution, 4-etliyl-5 : 6-diniethyl resorci- 
nol (IV). 



HO 

Et' 


Me 


lOH 

Me 


(HI) 


(IV) 


■I) 


0 

/N, 


CO 

/CH= 

Me CH ^ — 


=CH 

> 

\_ 


_OH 


Cl Me 

(V) 


Synthesis of 4 : 6 -DieihyU^-mcthyhesofcinoI, 


4-Ethyl-5-methylresorcinol by the Hdesch reaction afforded the 
ketone whose probable constitution is 5-ethyl-6-inethyba:4“diliyclroxy- 
acetophenone (VI). The ketone has been assigned the constitution 

(VI) of a ^-acetylresorcinol derivative on the following grounds 

(t) Analogy with other cases of Hoesch reaction on resorcinol 
compounds, {ii) the acetyl group cannot be introduced in the 
y-position in the resorcinol nucleus by the Hdesch reaction, as 
shown by the observation that 4:6-diethyIresorciiiol does not 
undergo the Hdesch reaction, (m) the diethylmethyiresorcinol 

(VII) produced by the Ciemmensen reduction of the ketone, when 
condensed with acetoacetic ester and malic acid give coumarins, 
which do not show fluorescence and are, therefore, 5-hydroxycouma- 
rins, which can only result from a ^-acetylresoreinol compound* If 
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the ketone was a y-acetylresorcinol derivative^ the coumarins obtained 
would be 7-hy’droxy coumarins. 

Clemmensen reduction of the ketone yielded the phenol of the 
probable constitution 4:6-diethyl-5-methylresorcinol (VII), 


HO 


HO 


Et 

\yCOMe 

Et 



Me 


Me 

(VI) 

(VII) 


;OH 

'Et 


Synthesis oj ^:6-Diethyl-2:s-dimethylresorcinoL 


3 :5-Diethybz}. -methyl-2 :6-dihydroxybenzaldeliyde (VIII) was ob- 
tained from 4;6-diethyl-5-methylresorcinol (VII) in the usual manner. 
Its deep yellow colour may be explained similarly to (I). Reduction 
in aqueous alcoholic solution under properly regulated condition gave 
an excellent yield of 4: 6-diethyl- 2 :5-dimethylresorcinol, the first 
tetra-alkylresorcinol (IX) to be synthesised. 


HO 

Et 


CHO 

Me 

'■^OH 

HO'^ 

sjlit 

Et\^^ 

Me 

Me 

(VIII) 

(IX) 


OH 

Et 


The facile reduction by the Clemmensen method of 3;5-diethyl- 
2:6-dihydroxybenzaldehyde is remarkable, in view of the fact that 
2: 4-diacetyl- and 2:4-dipropioiiylresorcinols yield by Clemmensen 
reduction 4- ethyl- and 4-propyIresorcinols, the acetyl-group in posi- 
tion 2 l)eing sr)Iit oil (Rosenmund el al, loc, cit,). 


Experimental. 

^:$-J)ieihy\-2\6-dihydroxyhenzaldchyde (I) was prepared by the 
Adams and Levene's modification of the Gattermann reaction (/. 
Amer, Chem, Sac,, 1923, ^ 5 , 2373). To 4:6-diethylresorciiiol (7 g.) 
dissolved in dry ether (150 c.c,) zinc cyanide (9*3 g.) was added, the 
mechanical stirrer started and dry hydrogen chloride gas passed in 
rapidly. After i hour, the ketimide hydrochloride began to separate 
as an oil, after which hydrogen chloride was passed for another hour. 
Ether was decanted oS and the oily residue was washed with dry 
ether. Water (100 c,c.) was then added and the mixture heated at 
100® for I hour. The oil which separated on cooling was extra, c^ed 

^ ^ 2 ^ 
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with ether. The residue from the ether extract which distilled as a 
yellow oil at 142-144^/2 iiitii. gradually solidified on cooling giving 
deep yellow flat needles, m.p. 68-70®. (Found : C, 68*0; H, 7*3. 
C11H14O3 requires C, 68*1; H, 7*2 per cent). It decomposes gradu- 
ally on standing, the solid becoming pasty and ultimately oily after 
few days. It gave a deep violet colouration with alcoholic ferric 
chloride. The p-nitrophenylhydrazone crystallised from dilute acetic 
acid in long chocolate coloured needles melting at 317-19'^. (P'otind : 
N, 12*7, C17H19O4N3 requires N, 12*8 per cent). 

Ethyl 6:S'‘diethyl-‘S-hydroxycoum(inn-$-'Carboxylate. — Ethyl malo- 
nate (o’8 g.) was added to the aldehyde (I, i g.), 5 drops of 
piperidine were added at o® and the reaction mixture was left for 
2 days at room temperature. The dark yellow paste on treatment 
with dilute hydrochloric acid gave yellowish needles which crysta- 
llised from benzene in yellow needles, m.p. 155-57°, (FouiuP^''^': 

C, 66*1; H, 6*3. CieHisOs requires C, 66-2 ; H, 6*2 per cent). It 
did not show fluorescence in concentrated sulphuric acid solution or in 
alkaline solution. 

6:S-Diethyl-s-Eydroxy-5^ :6'-dmiethoxy-2:s{^^:2')-indenobeuzopyTyU- 
um Chloride. — Dry hydrogen chloride gas was passed for 2 hours into 
a solution of the aldehyde (I, ig.) and 5:6-dimethoxy-i-hydiindoiic 
(i g.) in dry ethyl acetate (5 c.c.). The deep orange leaflets obtained 
were washed several times with dry ether and dried, m.p. 209-10°. 
(Found: Cl, 9*4. C22H2;/)4C1 reqquires Cl, 9*2 percent). The 

salt is easily hydrolysed, as the deep red aqueous acidic solution 
gradually decolourised and a yellowish precipitate, probably the related 
chalkone, ultimately separated. The perchlorate separated in 
deep red tiny needles on the addition of perchloric acid (5 c.c.). 
It was filtered, washed with dry methyl alcohol and dried, m.p. 

(Found : Cl, 7*9, C22H23O8CI requires Cl, 7*9 per 

cent) . 

4:6-DieihyU2~meihylre$orcinol (I). — To 30 g. of zinc amalgam, 
prepared from zinc dust according to Robinson and Shah (loc. ctL.), 
the aldehyde (I, 7 g.) was added, followed by 50 c.c. of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (1:2) and the mixture heated at 100°. After 1 hour, 
xo c.c. of concentrated HCl were added and the heating was conti- 
nued for another hour. The solution was decanted off, saturated 
■ with common salt and extracted with ether. The unreacted zinc 
amalgam was also extracted with ether. The residue from the com- 
bined ether extract distilled as a colourless viscous oil at i7o°/x2 mm., 
and solidified on cooling in colourless plates, yield 4g., m.p. 51-53°. 
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(Found : C, 73*0; H, 8*5. CuHicOg requires C, 73“3; H, 8*9 
percent). It gave a transient blue colouration with aqueous ferric 
cliloride. 

The dH^niirobenzoyl derivative separated in long needles 
on sliakiiig together an ethereal solution of [^^-nitrobenzoyl chloride 
and sodium hydroxide solution of (II). It crystallised from acetone- 
ethyl alcohol in colourless needles, in.p. 161-62°. (Found : FT, 6*2. 
C25H22O8N2 requires N, 5*9 per cent). 

Dibenzoyl derivative of Orsaceiophenone, — A mixture of orsaceto- 
phenone (2 g.), benzoyl chloride (5 c.c.) and pyridine (12 c.c.) was 
left at room temperature for 12 hours, acidified with dilute sulphuric 
acid and extracted wdih ether. The oily residue from the ethereal 
extract solidified after several days and crystallised from dilute alcohol 
in greyish shining plates, m.p. 97-9S°, yield o-6g. (Found : C, 73*4; 
H, 4*7. C23Hisr)5 requires C, 73*8; H, 4-8 per cent). 

Di-p’-nilrobcnzoyl Dcrivalivc of ^-EthyU^-inethylrcsorcinol cry- 
stallised from acetone-ethyl alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 173®- 
174°. (Found: N, 6*5. CoijHigO^Ns requires N, 6*2 per cent). 
It is insoluble in the usual organic solvents except acetone. 

4 - Ethyl-s - methyl-S-acei oxy-nierciiri-resorcinoL — 4-Ethyl-5-methyl- 
resorcinol (i g.) in alcoholic solution was added to a suspension of 
mercuric acetate (2 g.) in the same solvent. The yellow product 
crystallised from boiling acetic acid in tiny orange needles which 
blackened at 200° and did not melt up to 315°, yield 2-1 g. (Found: 
Hg, 48*5. Cl iHj .^(>4 Hg requires Hg, 48-9 per cent)* 

5- M ethyl 6 -cihyl-y~hydroxycoumarin, — Concentrated sulphuric acid 
(85%; 15 c.c.) w^as slowly added to a mixture of4-ethyl“5-methyl- 
resorcinol (1*5 g.) and malic acid (1*3 g.), and after 12 hours was 
heated at 100° for i hour, cooled and poured into ice-cold water. The 
precipitate crystallised from dilute alcohol in greyish needles, m.p. 
21 yield i g. (Found’*': C, 70*4; H, 5*6. C12H13O3 requires 
C, 70*6; H, 5*9 per cent). It gave a light blue fluorescence in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and in alkaline solution and hence it is formulated 
as a 7-hydroxy coumarin. (cf. Collie and Chrystall, loc, cii.\ Chakravarti, 
loc, cit,; Dey, loc, cit,) 

4:y'-Dimethyl~6-ethyl-S‘-hydTOxycoumafin , — A mixture of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid (85%; 10 c.c.), 4-ethyl-5-methyl resorcinol 
(i*5 g.) and ethyl acetoacetate (1-3 g.) was kept at room 
temperature for i hour, heated at 100°, cooled and poured 
into ice-cold water. The dirty pasty mass solidified 2 

hours and crystallised from dilute alcohol in colourless flat needles, 
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in.p. 187-89^1 yield 1-3 g. (E'ouikV^': C\ 71*3; 6*5. 

requires C, -71 -6; H, 6*4 per cent). It is regarded as a 5-liytlroxy 
compound as it does not show light blue fluorescence in siilpluiric acid 
and in alkaline solution. 

2-M£vHiyA3-£’f J^y^4:6-diJlydro:\*3'5c»art]dLd^3'^lc (III) was prepared 
similarly to (I) from 4-ethyl-5-methylresorcinol (8*5 g.) dissolved in 
dry ether (120 c.c.) and zinc cyanide (14 g.). Hydrogen chloride gas 
was passed for hours, after which the separated oily ketimide hydro- 
chloride was heated with water (200 c.c.) at 100 for li hours. The 
solid, which separated on cooling, crystallised from dilute ethyl alcohol 
ill yellow needles, m. p. 161-62°, yield 5*1 g. (Found:''- C, 66*8; 
H, 6*8. C10H12O3 requires C, 66*6; H, 6-7 per cent). It gave a dark 
violet colouration with alcoholic ferric chloride. The p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone crystallised from dilute alcohol in orange wooly needles, m.p. 
255°-257°. (Found: N, 13*1. CioHitOiN^ requires N, 13*3 per centk 

Ethyl s-methyl-S-ethyl-j-hydroxycoumarin-'^-carboxylatc was pre- 
pared from the foregoing aldehyde (HI, I g.), maloiiic ester (0*9 g.) 
and 4 drops of piperidine. It crystallised from benzene in yellowish 
thick plates, in. p. 165-67°, yield i g. {Found: C, 65*2; H, 6*2. 
C15H10O5 requires C, 65*2; H, 5*8 per cent). It dissolved in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid giving a beautiful green fluorescence. Its 
alkaline solution also showed similar fluorescence. 

Condensation of 2“Methyl-2,~eihyU4:6-dihydroxybenzaldeJiyde tvith 
ethyl aceioacetate. — To a mixture of the aldehyde (III, i g.) and ethyl 
acetoacetate (0*9 g.) piperidine (4 drops) was added at 0° and the 
mixture kept at room temperature for 5 hours. The pasty mass on 
treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid gave a dark red solid which 
crystallised from a mixture of acetic acid and dilute hydrochloric acid 
in brilliant needle-shaped crystals with a green metallic reflex, nl.p. 
295-9S''. (Found: Cl, 8 *t. C24H25O5CI requires Cl, 8*3 per cent). 
The pyrylium salt (VO when dissolved in ethyl alcohol gave a per- 
manganate colour, which changed to deep blue on addition of alkali, 
the blue colour base being formed. It gave a bluish green fluorescence 
with concehtrated sulphuric acid. 

S'MethyU6-ethyl-7-hydroxy-S':&-dimeihoxy-2:3 i^izO-indenohenzo- 
pyrylium Chloride, — Dry hydrochloric acid gas was passed at 0° for 
2 hours into a mixture of the aldehyde (III, i g.) and 5:6-dimethoxy- 
i-hydrindone (i g.) dissolved in the minimum quai^tity of ethyl 
acetate. The sbining red plates darkened above 300°- (Founded, 
9*5* C21H21O4CI requires Cl, 9*5 per cent). An aqueous acidic 
k)lution gradually decolourised and a ydlowish precipitate ttltmidtely 
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Separated out. Tlie perchlorate prei)ared by adding perchloric acid to 
a methyl alcoholic solution of the pyrylium chloride separated in 
orange needles. It darkened at e6o° and did not melt up to 515''. 
(Found: Cl, 8*2. C21H21O8CI requmes Cl, S-i per cent). 

4AWiyhs:6-dimcihylrcsorcin^^^ (IV ). — A mixture of zinc amalgam 
(from 10 g. of zinc dust), the aldehyde (III, 2-3 g.) and 30 c.c. of 
dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) was heated at 100® for i hour, when the 
feebly acidic solution gave no colouration with ferric chloride. The 
decanted solution deposited colourless crystals, which crystallised from 
hot alcohol in colourless flat needles, m.p. 145-46°, yield 1*4 g. 
(FouiuFu C, 72-4; H, 8-3. Cl oHi 4 O2 requires C, 72*3; H, 8-4 per 
cent). It gave a greenish blue colouration with aqueous alcoholic ferric 
chloride. The phenol turned brown on keeping for a 111011 tli and the 
melting point was then 120-130°- The di-p-niifobenpcQyl derivative 
crystallised from acetone-ethyl alcohol in tiny colourless needles, 111. p. 
224-25^. (Found: N, 6*o. C24H20O8N2 requires N, 6*o per cent). 

5-E ■/ hyU6-ni e i hyPz 14- di hydroxyacci oph enonc (V I ) . — Dry hydrogen 
chloride gas was passed at 0° for 3 hours into a mixture of 4-ethyl-5- 
methylresocinol (20 g.), acetonitrile (14 g.), dry ether (130 c.c.) and 
powdered fused zinc chloride (9-2 g.). The dark red oil wdiich 
separated, solidified on keeping for 12 hours at 0°. It was washed 
with dry ether and treated with crushed ice. The yellowish crystalline 
substance was crystallised from boiling acetic acid in yellow plates, 
in.p. 237-33°, yield ii g. (Found: Cl, 15*2. CnHi 2 NCI requires 
Gl, 15*5 per cent). The hydrolysis of the ketimide hydrochloride was 
effected by boiling with water for li hours. On cooling dirty 
brown small plates separated which were collected and crystal- 
lised from benzene-petroleum ether in brownish shining plates, 
ra.p. 107-108°, yield 9 g. (Found'^O C, 68-2 ; H, 7*4. 
requires C, 68- 1 ; FI, 7*2 per cent). It gave a dark violet colouration 
with alcoholic ferric chloride. The dihcnzoyl derivative, which was 
prepared similarly to that of orsacetophenone, crystallised from 
dilute alcohol in shining flat needles, m.p. 61-63°, yield 0-26. g, 
(Found : C, 74'2 ; H, 5-6, C2.5C220r, requires C, 74*4 ; H, 5:5 per 
cent). It is insoluble in alkali and does not give aiiy colouration 
wuth alcoholic ferric chloride. , The . phenylhydrazone crystallised 
from dilute alcohol in yellow needles, m.p. 197-98°. (Found: N, 
9*6. Cl 7H2 1 OsNg requires N, 9*8 per cent). 

4 : 6-DiethyUS''’^neihylfesoTciiiol (VII),,- — A mixture of zinc aiuaF 
gam (from 80 g. zinc dust),! the foregoing ketone (VI^ ^0 g.) and dilute 
hydrochloric acid (i :.i, 70 c.c.) was heated at r 00° v When the 
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reaction moderated down, more dilute hydrocliloric acid (6o c.cj 
was added. Reduction required 2 hours. The product separating on 
cooling crystallised from hot water in flat colourless needles, 111. p. 
80®, yield 12 g. (Found'^' : C, 73*4 ; H, 9*0. CnHioO^ requires C, 
73*3 ; H, 9*0 per cent). It gave a transient blue colouration with aquc»^ 
ous ferric chloride. The di-p-nitrohenzoyl derivative crystallised from 
boiling acetic acid in colouidess shining needles, in. p. 243-45°. 
(Found : N, 6-o. C25H22O8N2 requires N, 5-9 per cent). 

Diacetyl Derivative . — A mixture of the lohenol (VIII, 2*3 g.), acebc 
anhydride (10 c,c.) and pyridine (5 drops) was kept for 1/2 hour, reflux- 
ed for I hour and poured into water. It was crystallised from dilute 
alcohol in vShining buttons, m.p. 69-70®, yield 17 g. (B'ound'^': C, 
68*1 ; H, 7*2. Ci5H2o04 requires C, 68-2 ; H, 7-6 per cent). 

6 : S-DicthyUy-methyUs-hydroxycouniarljif prepared similarly to 
5-methyl-6-ethyl-7-hydroxycouiiiarin, crystallised from dilute alcohol 
in shining needles, m.p. 183-85°, yield 0*5 g. (P'ound*'^' : C, 72'2 ; 
H, 6*8. Cl 4H16O3 requires C, 72*4 ; H, 6*9 per cent). It did not 
show fluorescence in concentrated sulphuric acid or in alkali solution. 

6 : S-DieihyU4. : y-dimethyt-S’^iydroxycounianUj prepared by the 
method described for 4 : 5-dimethyl-6-ethyl-7-hydroxycoun]arin, 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in brown needles, m. p. 179-80°, yield 
0*5 g. (Found'*' : C, 72*9 ; H, 7*0. C15H18O3 requires C, 73*2 ; H, 7-3 
per cent). It did not show fluorescence in sulphuric acid or alkaline 
solutions. 

3 ; S'i^iethyU/^-methyUz : 6 -dihydroxyhenzaldehyde (VIII) was 
prepared as usual from 4 : 6-dietliyl-5-methylresorcinol (VII, 3 g.) 
dissolved in dry ether (no c.c.) and zinc cyanide (4*2 g.). The dry 
hydrogen chloride gas was passed for hours. The crystalline keti- 
mide hydrochloride W'as heated with water (200 c.c.) at 100° for 
I hour. The product crystallised from light petroleum ether (b.p. 
^9-95°) in flat shining yellow needles, m.p. 117-18°, yield 2 g. 
(Found'*': C, 69*4 ; H, 7*9. C12H16O3 requires C, 69’2 ; H, 7*7 per 
cent). The p-nitrophenylhydrazone crystallised from hot acetic acid 
in deep red shining needles, m.p. 224-25°. (Found: N, 12*3. 
C'18H2 i 04N8 requires N, 12*3 per cent). 

Ethyl 6 : S-diethyUy-metJiyUs-hydroxycoufnarin''3-carboxylaie from 
the aldehyde (VIII, 07 g.), malonic ester (0*54 g.) and piperi- 
dine (3 drops) crystallised from dilute alcohol in yellow wooly needles, 
m.p. 181-83°, yield 0-51 g. (Found : C, 67*1 ; H, 67^ C17H20O5 
requires C, 67 'i; H, 67 per cent). It showed no fluorescence 
in concentrated sulphuric acid or in alkali solution. 
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6 : S-Blethyl-j-methyl-s-hydroxy-^^ :&~dimetkoxy2 : 3 (3^ : aO inde- 
nohenzopyrylmm Chloride , — Dry hydrogen chloride was passed for a 
hours into a mixture of the aldehyde (VIII, o’8 g\) and 5 : 6-diiiie- 
thoxy-i“hydriiidoiie (0*71 g.) in dry ethyl acetate (5 c.c.). It was 
obtained in dark red needles which melted at 153^-54®. (Found : Cl, 
8’8. C23H23O4CI requires Cl, S’g per cent). The per chlo rate melted 
at 240^-241®. (Found: Cl, 7*9. C23H25O8CI requires Cl, 7 '6 per 
cent). 

4 : 6-DiethyU2 : s-dimethyl resorcinol (IX). — mixture of zinc 
amalgam (from 10 g. of zinc dust), 20 c.c. of dilute (i : i) hydrochloric 
acid and the aldehyde (VIII, 2 g.) dissolved in ethyl alcohol was 
gradually heated at 100° until the yellow colour of the mixture was 
discharged (30 minutes). Longer heating is undesitable. The hot 
solution, after filtration, deposited on cooling a white spongy mass 
which crystallised from dilute alcohol in colourless needles, 
m.p. io7°-io 8®. (Found : C, 74*6 ; H, 9*3. C12H1SO2 requires C, 
74*2 ; H, 9*3 per cent). It gave a blue colouration with aqueous ferric 
chloride which disappeared after some time. It deteriorates rapidly 
on cooling, becoming deep brown even in a day and after two or three 
days becomes pasty. The di-y>-nitrobenzoyl derivative crystallised 
from boiling acetic acid in tiny white needles, m.p, 257-59®, yield 
1*7 g. (Found : N, 5*8. C25H2 lOgNg requires N, 5*7 per cent). 

The authors are thankful to Dr. T. S. Wheeler, Principal, Royal 
Institixte of Science, Bombay, and to Dr. M. B. Rehman, Principal, 
Ismail College, Andheri, for their kind interest during the progress of 
the work. The authors’ thanks are also due to Dr. R. B. Forster, 
Head of the Department of Chemical Technology, the University of 
Bombay, for allowing some of the analyses to be carried out in his 
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A New and ConYenient Synthesis of 2 s^-Dihydroxy- 
benzophenone 

By B. C. Shah and P. R. Mi^hta. 

It lias been known that dialkylaraiiiobenzophenoiies can be pre- 
pared by the condensation of benzanilides with dialkylaiiiliiies in the 
presence of phosphorus oxychloride (D.R.P. 41751; Priedlaiidet, I, 
44,47; Meiseiilieimer, Budkewicz and Kananow, Annalerh 1921, ^ 23 ^, 
75; Shah, Deslipande and Chaubal, J, Cheiii. Soc.^ 1932, 642). The 
authors attempted a similar condensation under various conditions, 
using resorcinol in place of a dialkylaiiiline, but no condensation took 
place and benzanilide was more or less completely recovered un- 
changed. However, with a mixture of fused zinc chloride and 
phosphorus oxychloride as a condensing agent, the expected conden- 
sation readily took place with a 30% yield of 2:4-dihydroxybenzo- 
xdienone, though zinc chloride alone was ineffective. The condensa- 
tion proceeded still better when benzanilide was replaced by benzamide, 
the yield being 35%. The probable course of the reaction is as 
follows, the intermediate product being a ketimide as in the Hoesch 
synthesis: 


^NR ,, . , ^NR 

Pli'CO'NHR or Ph'CC Plrcf 

\)H 

Ph’C(rCcH3(OH)a 

{R=Ph in the case of benzanilide; R = H in the case of benzamide). 

In the experiment with benzamidej, a neutral oil was also obtained 
and this was identified as benzonitrile, which must have been formed 
by the dehydrating action of phosphorus oxychloride on a i)art of the 
benzhmide. A mixture of benzamide and phosphorus oxychloride at 
loo'^ gave an almost quantitative yield of benzonitrile. This observa- 
tion was extended to some other amides also, but as we have been 
anticipated in this respect by Von Braun and Rudolph {Ber,, 1934, § 7 , 
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1762)5 wlio have made a similar observatioiij an account - of these’ 
expel iineiits is not included. ' - 

As a matter of independent interest^ several other possible methods 
for the preparation of 2:4“diliydroxybenzophenone were also iiivesth 
gated. ■ ■ 

The known method in which benzoic acid is heated with resorcinol 
in the presence of zinc chloride (Komarowsky and Kostanecki, Ber.^ 
18945 27 , 1997) is of no preparative value, as the yield was only 2*1 g, 
from 20 g'. of resorcinol. Attempted condensation of benzoic acid 
and resorcinol with concentrated sulphuric acid or phosphorus oxychlor- 
ide was unsuccessful. Condensation with the help of stannic chloride 
gave ill one experiment a 49% yield, but the experiment could not 
be repeated and subsequent experiments gave very low yields. 
Condensation in benzene with phosphoric anhydride gave resorcinol 
moiiobenzoate, resorcinol dibenzoate and 2:4-dihydroxybenzophenone 
(poor yield). Benzanilide did not condense with resorcinol in the 
presence of phosphoric anhydride. 


. Experimental. 

A mixture of benzanilide (10 g.), resorcinol (6 g.) and phosphorus 
oxychloride (20 c.c.) was heated in various experiments at temperatures 
ranging from 120"^ to 170” for 1 hour. The pasty mass was treated 
with ice-cold water, and the insoluble residue was boiled with 
2N’-NaOH for 1/2 hour. The filtered alkaline solution yielded nothing 
on acidification, and the product insoluble in alkali was found to be 
benzanilide (8-9 g.). 

Condensation of Benzanilide with ResorcinoL-^^Bemmiillde (10 g.) 
and resorcinol (6 g.) were mixed together and freshly fused 
powdered zinc chloride (10-5 g.) added, followed by phosphorus 
oxychloride (20 c.c.). The mixture was heated in an oil-bath at 
X30 °-i 40°, until hydrogen chloride ceased to be evolved (i hr.). 
After cooling, ice-water was added, and the insoluble residue boiled 
with excess of alV-NaOH for 1/2 hour and filtered to remove un- 
changed benzanilide. Acidification of the filtrate gave a, dirty 
greyish semisolkl mass, which crystallised from much hot water in 
greyish needles, in.p, and mixed in.p. with an authentic speciinen 
of 2 : 4;dihydroxybenzophenone prepared from resordnol by the 

8 
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Hoesch reaction, m.p. 144-45"", yield 3 g. It dissolved in dilute alkali 
and gave a dark violet colouration with alcoholic ferric chloride. 
The identity was further confirmed by the preparation of the 
dibenzoyl derivative, m.p. 140-41""; Dobner (Annalen^ 18S1, 210, 
258) gives m.p. 141®. 

Condensation of Benzamide with ResorcinoL — A mixture of benza- 
mide (10 g.), resorcinol (9 g.), fused zinc chloride (11*2 g.) and phos- 
phorus oxychloride (20 c,c.) was heated in an oil-bath. At about 
100® the evolution of hydrogen chloride began. The temperature w'as 
gradually raised to 140° in the course of one hour by which time the 
evolution of hydrogen chloride became negligible. Water was added 
to the cooled melt and the mixture was heated at 100° and filtered 
hot to remove unreacted benzamide. The insoluble semicrystalline 
mass was boiled with aN-NaOH for -J hour. After cooling, the oil 
which had separated was extracted with ether. The residue from the 
ether extract was a colourless oil, b.p. 187-89®, and was identified as 
benzonitrile. The alkaline solution on acidification with concentrated 
HCl, deposited brownish needles of 2 : 4-dihydroxybenzophenone, 
which crystallised from hot water in colourless needles^ m.p. 144-45". 
A mixed m.p. with the product obtained from the previous exi,)eri- 
ment and with an authentic specimen showed no depression, yield 

3*5— 4-0 g. 

Condensation of Benzoic Acid and ResorcinoL — {i) The mixture 
of resorcinol (20 g.), zinc chloride (30 g.) and benzoic acid (30 g.) was 
heated at 160® for 13 minutes. The cooled melt was washed with cold 
water and then with saturated NaHCOs solution. The residue on 
crystallisation from hot water gave colourless needles of 2 : 4-di- 
hydroxybenzophenoiie (2*1 g.). 

(ii) With stannic chloride, — Benzoic acid (30 g.) and anhydrous 
stannic chloride (30 g.) were heated together until a homogeneous 
liquid was formed. Resorcinol J20 g.) was then added and the 
mixture heated at 140- 150® for ^ hour. The mixture when cold was 
washed successively with water, concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
saturated NaHGOn solution. The residue on crystallisation from hot 
water melted at 119-130° and was found to be a mixture of two subs- 
tances. Separation w^as effected by hot petroleum ether (b.p. 65-95®), 
which on cooling deposited colourless prismatic needles (m.p. 113^)# 
probably monofeetizoyl derivative of 2 : 4-dihydroxybenzophenone. 
;'tFoun4 : C, 75*1; 'H, 47, 'C^oHnO^ requires C, ^75*51 H, 4-4 per 
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cent). Tlia componiid insoluble in petroleum ether was found to be 
2 : 4"dihydroxybenzophenone. A further quantity of the ketone was 
obtained from the compound, m.p. 113^, by boiling in NaOH solution 
for 4 hour and subsequent acidification with concentrated HCL The 
total yield of the ketone was i2’0 g, in one experiment but the 
experiment could not be repeated, yields in subsequent experiments 
being yery poor. 

(Hi) With phosphoric anhydride . — Benzoic acid (20 g.), resorcinol 
(24 g.) and phosphoric anhydride (25 g.) in benzene (So c.c.) were 
heated together in an oil-bath (120^-130'') for 15 minutes. The benzene 
layer was washed with saturated NallCOa solution and then extracted 
with sodium hydroxide solution. The alkaline extract on acidifica- 
tion gave a solid, which on crystallisation from alcohol melted at 136"^', 
and was proved to be resorcinol monobenzoate by direct comparison 
with an authentic specimen. The residue from benzene layer was a 
solid which melted at 119''% after crystallisation from alcohol and was 
found to be resorcinol dibenzoate. The solid remaining after decant- 
ing off the benzene solution was treated with ice and then with satu- 
rated NaHCOs solution. The insoluble residue crystallised from hot 
water in needles, m p. 144-45®, ^ind was found to be 2 : 4-dihydroxy- 
benzophenone. The yield was poor. 
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Yariation of the Cataphoretic Yelacity of Colloidal 
Particles during Aggregation, Part L 

By Jnanendra Nath Mukherjek^ Subodh Gobinda Chaudiiukv 

AND KrISHNADHAN BhABAK, 

The cataplaoretic velocity of colloidal particles often sliow^s a 
iiiiniiniuii, followed by a continuous increase as the concentration of a 
imi-iinivalent electrolyte added to a colloidal solution increases 
(Llukherjee and Chaudhury, /. Indian Chcm. Soc,, 1925, 2 , 296; 
Miikherjee, Chaudhiiry and Roychaudhury, ibid.y 1927, 493; 

Mukiierjee^ Roy choudhury and their co-workers, ibid., 1928,5^ 697, 
735). Near about the stage of appearance of visible aggregates and 
the breaking up of the colloidal solution into a precipitated mass, a 
sudden fall of the cataplioretic velocity takes place (Mukhcrjee, 
Chaudhury and Royclioudliur>% loc, cit.). It has been suggested 
(Mukherjee ct al, loc, cit,, cf. also Mukherjee, Chaudhury and Ghosh, 
Trans, National hist^ Sci, India^ 193S, 1 , 47), that the increase in 
the cataplioretic speed near about coagulating concentrations is a 
direct consequence of the aggregation of the colloidal particles. It 
was also suggested that even at the high concentrations of uni- 
univalent electrolytes, which are. used, the primary adsorption of 
similarly charged ions is not likely to be so preponderant over the 
electrical adsoi'ption of oppositely charged ions, as to increase the 
cataplioretic velocity to the extent which has been actually observed. 

These observations and suggestions have an important bearing 
on the theories of cataphoresis and of the electrical double layer. In 
recent years, the dependence of the cataphoretic velocity on the size 
and shape of a colloidal particle has been investigated both theoreti- 
cally and experimentally by Freundlich and Abranisohn (Z. physikaL 
Ckew., 1927, 128 , 25; 1928, 133 , 5 t), Abranisohn, (/. Gen, Physiol, 
1929, 12 , 711; J, Phys. Chem,, 1931, 35 , 291) and Mooney (?%' a*. 
Rev., 1924, 23 , 396; 1931,35, 331), Henry, (Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1931, 
1 , 133 , 106) and Bikernianu (Z, physikaL Client,, 1934, A, 171 , 209). 

The Debye and Hiickel theory of strong electi-olytes which is 
valid for very low ionic strengths, has in recent years often been drawn 
upon to formulate the dependence of the cataphoietic velocity on the 
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ionic strength of the colloidal solution {cf. ilbraiiisohii, loc, cit., 
Henry j loc. dt,). 

In discussions on the above subjects, three aspects are generally 
ignored j these are (a) the interipnic repulsions between the mobile 
ions in the double layer to which is to be attributed the stabilising 
inhitence of the electrical charge of the particle,' (5) the effect of the 
aggregation on the distribution of ions in the double layer, (c) the 
special role of the adsorption of ions, and (d) the contribution of the 
colloidal particles to the ionic strength of the medium,' an estimate 
of Avhich involves a knowledge of the number and valency of the 
colloidal ions and of the mobile ions associated with them. These 
aspects also raise the more general question as to hoAV far the Debye- 
Hiickel concepts are valid for the peculiar distribution of electrical 
charges round colloidal particles (Mukherjee, Zvonofd 2., :i933, 62, 
257i 1933 j ^3, 36; 1933, 65, 71; 1934, 67, 17S). Investigations on the 
effect of the aggicgation of colloidal ' particles oh the cataphoretie 
velocity under conditions where ' the ionic strength may be assumed 
to be constant as a ffrst approximation afford valuable information 
likely ’ to throw considerable light’ on the whole subject. It will be 
seen from the sequel that concuiTent with the process of aggregation 
ill the region of slow coagulation, the cataphoretie velocity of the 
aggregates increases. There are also cases where a diminution has 
been observed and the sudden fall in the cataphoretie velocity near 
the stage of the precipitation of the colloid has been confirmed. It 
has been shown in this paper that the theories which ignore the aspects 
mentioned above are inadequate, and the relationships between 
cataphoretie velocity and size and shape of particles suggested in 
recent years are not valid and that detailed considerations of the 
distribution of ions in the double layer and their adsorption are 
necessary. 


E X E H I M E N 1' A I.. 

The best course to follow the effect of aggregation on the c.v. 
experimentally is to add a definite concentration of an electrolyte to 
a colloid which coagulates a particular sol in a time sufficient to permit 
the measurement of the c.v. during the progress of aggregation. 
For this, the micro-cataphoretic apparatus is more suitable than the 
U-tube method, though the latter method gave sufficient indications 
that such an effect exists (cf, Mukherjee, Eoychoudhury and Biswas, 
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/, Indian Chem. Soc,, 1931 * 373)* iiiicro-cataplioretic 

apparatus with reversible electrodes used by us is essentially the same 
as that of Northrop (/. Gen, Physiol, » 1922, 4 ? 629) as modified by 
Freimdlicli and Abramsohii {loc. cit,) with the further modification 
that the main cell can be detached from the electrode vessels. The 
rectangular cell is fitted with detachable three-way stop-cocks^ at cither 
ends, wdiich permit of ease of cleansing the different parts. 

The cataphoretic velocity in cm. /sec. per volt/cm. is calculated 
from Smoluchowski’s equation, 

F=|F3^ +iF^ 

where F ^ and F i are the observed velocities of the particles at 
(T 2 

and I height of the cell. Measurements of velocities at different 
heights of the cell show that the curve relating the velocity with 
different depths of the cell is approximately a parabola (c/. Fig. i and 
Table I), as required by theory. The numbers in the following 
tables give the c.v, multiplied by 10.^ 


Table I. 

Arsenious sulphide sol and potassium chloride. 


Height 

1/9 

1/6 1/4 

1/3 

2/5 

l /3 

3/5 

: z 

/3 

F* >c io 5 

467 

51 ‘4 54 ' 16 

54*54 

SO 55 

47’83 

— 

- 

- 


V 

= S Vx +i ^x = 

=50*51 X 

10^ 





Height 

... 0*05 

o'r 0*15 0*3 

0*25 

0*3 

o' 3 S 

o ‘4 

o '45 

0*5 

F* X iqS 

... 39*36 

44*5 51*69 51*69 53*64 

53*04 , 

SO' 4 i 

47*35 

50-41 

47*65 


V 

= 17 ^ = 

50*68 X : 

10 ® 






^ Velocity/ V in cm /sec. pet volt /cm* 
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The, reproducibility of the results is illustrated by the figures in 
Table and is within i % when sufficient care is taken to cleanse 
the cell properly and the current is kept constant within o-i of a 
iiiilliamp. Results given in Table II were taken without the pre- 
caiitionSj stated above and though they were not concordant, it will 
be seen that the effect of time on c. v. of AS2S3 so! in presence of 
potassium chloride is definitely marked. 


Table II. 

Preliminary results with arsenious sulphide sol and 
potassium chloride (N/6), 


<D <v si <u 

^ CJ 




<U OJ (U 



ime (counted since 
id and electro! 
mixed) during wl 
measurements 

OJ 

«ro 

eti 

a 



me (counted since i 
id and electrolyte w< 
d) during whi 
measurements \v( 

1) 


H 0 

^ 0 ^ «c| 

U SM 

V X io5. 


a> 

* 8 

cd 

a 

F X 10^. 

7 — 23 min. 

35*81 cm. /sec. 

23 'S t 

5— 13 min. 

49*58 cm. /sec. 



per 




per 



volt /cm. 




volt /cm, 

35 “” 45 


50*94 

33‘40 1 

40— 51 


55*33 

55— 65 


52*0 


75— 83 


56*18 

85—115 


52*5 


4 — 15 


35‘2 

200—210 


52*3 


34 - 90 


38-66 

220 — 230 


507 


X20— 135 


42*24 

5 — 3 E 3 


55 ‘ 3 i 


5 — 25 


42*85 

39 ^ 51 


61 '53 


75 - 37 


49*41 

72— 85 


6o'52 





95 — no 


60*17 






In Tables III to VI, the effect of time and aggregation on the 
c. V. of particles of arsenious sulphide, palmitic acid, vanadium 


^ In the above table the times given have the same significance, 
f F X xo® after coagulation. 

X Velocity of the coagula thoroughly shaken with the supernatant liquid, 
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pen'toxide, 'and tungstic acid sols have been given. The above sols 
were polydisperse and were of 'different-grades of ' dispersion. The 
arseiiious sulphide sols ' referred to in Tables I, IT HI, IV and V 
were finely dispersed and with the magnification used (eye-piece, 2SX, 
objective 20 mm.), the particles of the pure sol could rarely be 
seen under the microscope. As, however, the coagulation proceeds, 
the aggregates become visible! From the number of divisions of 
the micrometer eye-piece, with which the linear dimensions of the 
£^§'§regates coincide and from the magnification, the size of tlie 
aggregates has been calculated. It is often observed that on the 
application of the electric field, the particles became visible though 
practically none were observed in its absence. It appears that under 
these conditions, the number of particles of sufficiently large size 
was very small and with the application of the field, the resulting 
cataphoresis brings into the field of observation more particles. 
Besides, the motion helps the visual observation. The size of the 
particles varied from 3*1 /x downwards in the case of the pure sols, 
whereas in presence of electrolytes, the size varied from3*r./i to 
15-5 P- 



0*2 0*3 0*4 0*5 o 20 40 60 So 

H eight, ‘ .. ■ '■ Time if nm). ■ 


Curves 1-3 refer respectively to N/y-KCI, 
N‘/309-BaCl2 and N/300-AICI5. 

Q liieans C. V. after coagulation, 
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Tlie coagulating electrolytes were potassium chloridCj barium 
chloride and aluininiuin chloride. The concentration of the electrolyte 
was so chosen that it took about 1-2 hours for coagulation to take 
place. Equal volumes of a sol and an electrolyte were taken in two 
beakers and mixed by pouring the electrolyte to the sol. The time 
of mixing was noted. Measurements were then taken during the 
process of coagulation at noted intervals of time. After a definite 
time for a particular concentration of electrolyte, the sol was seen 
to be partially coagulated. The supernatant solution was decanted 
off and the c. v. of the particles in it measured. 


Arsenioiis Sulphide SoL 

The arsenious sulphide sol has been prepared as described before 
(Mukherjee and Cliaiidhury, Joe, cit.). Measurements were also taken 
by shaking the coagula w ith the supernatant suspension of the colloid 
after coagulation. These results have been collected together in 
Tables III and IV and the curves have been shown in Fig. 2. 


Table III. 


Electrolyte . 

Time 

after 

mixing. 

Before coagulation. 

r,. TV. V, 

li S 

After coagulation. 

Water 


27*24 

45*00 

31*65 




N/9-KCI 

12-21 min. 
40-55 

36'56 

40*2 

51*95 

54*6 

40*42 

43*75 

3 I‘I 

47's6 

35*3 


2-12 

32-38 

35*32 

40*71 

ST92 

56*85 

39*4 

44*74 





5-T2 

40-45 

77-84 

36*49 

43*26 

40*64 

53*35 

53*37 

56*72 

40*7 

45 78 
44*66 

26*53 

54-62 

33*54 


6-10 

46-50 

34'8i 

39'89 

53*94 

56*16 

39’34 

43*95 

32*91 

45-71 

36*08 


4-10 

36-44 

37-81 

39 ' 7 S 

50*76 

5843 

41*04 

44*39 

33'57 

33*7 

42-16 

48*76 

32*96 

36*4* 


^ Supernatant coagulated sol thoroughly shaken with the ' original precipitate 
and velocity measured. 

4 
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TabIvK III (contd.). 

Time 


Electrolyte, after 

Before cofeigulation. 

After centrifuging. 

mixing. 

'"a- 


F. 

V,. 

’^i* 

F. 

N-KCI 10-18 mill. 

34 ’ 8 i 

40*08 

38-37 




30-40 

36'26 

52*17 

40*48 




56-63 

4 o‘o 4 

50*42 

42^23 




4-13 

35‘73 

48-74 

38-97 

36-64 

48-92 

39*68 

68-74 

38-98 

55'2 

43-02 

36-72 



S-ii 

35‘47 

48-83 

39‘78 

49*74 

39"95 

43-47 

41-42 

52-23 

43-95 




10-14 

36-54 

47-36 

39'23 

36-99 



60-64 

40-47 

52-38 

43-95 

49*42 

40*07 

S-8 

36-41 

49.04 

39*56 




13-18 

36-53 

49*66 

398 

36-4 


39*6 

25-30 

37'78 

50*32 

40-9 

49*2 

38-44 

38-9 

50 ' 6 s 

41-92 




50-58 

39‘9 

50‘87 

43-62 




64-72 

40*8 

519 

43-6 




12-16 

36*09 

Si ’53 

39*94 




21-28 

3/15 

5 o '63 

40-33 




24 hrs. 

47-66 

59 ’ 16 

49*77 

44-49 

56-4 

47*67 

14-28 

35 'Sa 

5363 

40*04 




24 hrs. 

46-65 

60-15 

50*01 






Table IV. 




Time 







Electrolyte. after 

• Before coagulation. 

After ( 

coagulation. 

mixing. 


F,. F^. 

0 3 


F. F,. 

(5 


V . 

N/3oo-BaCl2 6-xo 

min. 

i6'5 20*1 


17*1 r 16*15 

21*8 

T 7 ‘St 

52-58 


20*21 23*66 


21*06 



3-10 


16*53 20*7 


i 7’53 



25 31 


18*13 22*57 


19-23 i6*35 

21*74 

17*67 

55 - 6 o 


20*6 23*14 


21*23 



80-85 


21*19 24*44 


21*98 



N / 35oBaC!2 io«i 5 min. 

i6*oi 20-29 


17-07 



70-73 


19-87 24-52 


21-01 17-5 

21*3 

x 8-53 



16-43 20-65 


17*46 17*3 

21*59 

i8-6 

50-58 


18-92 25-36 


22-02 



N/4oo-BaCl3 S-13 


14-67 17*12 


15*28 15,35 

22*88 

17*23 

ii5-r20 


18*26 25-36 


20*03 



5-15 


13-36 i6‘Oi 


14*02 



85-95 


i8-8 26-91 


20-85 15-39 

23-03 

17-27 

AT/asoo-AlCIa 8-13 


16*42 23-89 


18-28 12*4 

16-56 

13-46 

43-50 


21-47 28-07 


23-09 


, ' 7-12 


16-93 23*42 


18-54 12*09 

16*87 

13-27 

' 44-49 


21*76 29*67 


23*73 


N/3000-AICI3 sS 


10*85 16-67 


12-19 


'■ 

' I9*2':2' 


15*68 20-72 


16-94 11-54 

^ 3:3-96 

: \i2n3 

. : ; 30 -S 4 


17-66 22*78 


18-47 



Velocity x lo 
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PalniUk Acid Sol. 

Palmitic acid sol has been prepared as described below. 50C.C. of 
a saturated solution of palmitic acid in alcohol were added slowly to 500 
c.c. of Warm water. It was kept overnight when some acid was 
coagulated and floated above. The clear sol was pipetted out for 
experiments. The sol became coarser after a few days. Table V 
and Fig. 3 illustrate the results. 


3- Fig. 4. 

AS2S3 and palmitic acid sols. V2O5 soL 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 0 10 20 30 40 50 

Time Time {min.). 

Curves i and 2 refer respectively to Curves 1-3 refer respectively to N/ 1500- 

A«2S3 + N/7-KCI and palmitic acid + N / 8tX)- BaCl2, Nf 1000-AICI3 and iV/ 15-KCI. 

AiCls. ^ O means C, V, after coagulation. 

O means C. V. after coagulation. 


electrolyte. Time after 
mixing. 


Water 

N/2-KCI 2*9 min. 

67-73 


Tabte V. 

Before coagulation. 

7-643 10-63 8*38 

15*03 24*31 17-32 

18*03 28-54 20-65 


After coagulation. 

V,. F,. F. 

16-03 24*3 187 


2*12 

61-71 


iS-ji 23-1 17*08 

17-95 28*64 20*6 
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Tabi^k V (coiitd.). 


lilectrolyte. 

Time after 

]?efore 

coagLiIaticm. 

After 

ooagiilatiotin 


mixing. 








V ,. 

V . 

K.. 

V . V. 

t 




'li 


(i 

N/ioo-RaClj 

2-7 

11-47 

i6-o8 

12*6 



60-69 

17-46 

23*36 

18-92 

10-82 

15*00 JvS (. 


126-128 

16-92 

23*69 

i8-6i 



IV/Soo-AlCls 

2-7 

16-03 

27*68 

i 8*94 




17-21 

21*04 

31*39 

23*63 




24-26 

22*22 

31*9 

24*63 




36-39 

25*36 

35*32 

27*85 




56-59 

26-02 

34*04 

28-02 




3-8 

16-32 

27*3.5 

19-07 


21-3 19*6 


18-24 

2I;*26 

24*73 

22*12 

19-1 


60-66 

2 5 -68 

34*7 

27*93 




Vanadium Penloxide Sol. 


Ammonium vanadate (5 g.) was tritxirated in a mortar with a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid. The red precipitate, thus obtained, was 
washed continuously on a Buchner filter until the filtrate assumed a 
red colour. The precipitate was washed further and the filtrate 
collected and transferred to a bottle and stiiTed w’itli 200 cx. of 
water. Within a few hours, a dark red colloidal solution was obtained 
which was fairly clear to transmitted light. Results are given in 
Table VI and illustrated in Fig, 4. 

TabIvE VI. 


Electrolyte. Time after 
mixing. 


Water 

A 7 /i 5 “KC 1 2-6 min. 

14-18 

27- 30 
47-49 

N I i50o-BaCl2 1-6 

11-15 
20-25 

i “3 
9-13 

19- 23 

28- 31 

N / 1000-AICI3 i“5^ 

9-16 

20- 23 
31-36# 
44-48 


Before coagulation. 


V,. 

(T 


V. 

23*29 

45-11 

28-73 

25*62 

43-35 

30 -OS 

31*39 

45-13 

34-82 

32*39 

45-8 

35-68 

33*34 

46-7 

36-68 

33*68 

40*98 

36-25 

37*4 

43*57 

38-94 

51*45 

62*85 

53-3 

34*4 

42*48 

36-42 

37*33 ' 

43*98 

38-98 

50*71 

6i*S 

53-46 

51*33 

6 i-S 9 

53-88 

34*24 

42*86 

36-39 

34*9 

44*5 

37-26 

36*34 

45-64 

38-66 

40*46 

49-45 

42-7 

40*93 

51-48 

' 43-56 


After coagulation. 

as*i 9 43'oS 39-64 

33 ' 8 S 43-58 36-27 

33-36 42-32 35-57 


30-48 45-37 34-17 
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Tungslic Acid Hydrosol , 

From a solution of sodium tungstate, the oxide was precipitated 
by the action of hot concentrated HCl. The precipitate, so obtained, 
was filtered, washed with moderately dilute hydrochloric acid 3 or 4 
times and once again with hot distilled water. With further washing 
the precipitate became peptised. The precipitate was then transferred 
to a bottle and suspended in water when it formed a sol. The peptised 
sol was dialysed in collodion sacs for a week with frequent changes of 
water and then electrodialysed for three days. Bhnally the sol was 
deposited by the current on the membrane and the supernatant water 
decanted oS, The residue was now peptised with conductivity water 
and stocked in a bottle. The sol was coarsely dispersed and the larger 
particles settled down in a few days. Experiments were performed 
with portions of the sol pipetted out. The results are given in table 
VII and Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. 

Tungstic acid soL 



Curves i and 2 refer respectively ioNl^s^KQl and N/iooo-BaCIf- ‘ 
O means C. V. after coagulation. 
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Tabi.e VII. 


Blt'Ctrolyte. Time after 
mixing. 


Water 

N/so-KCl 2“7 min. 

14-19 

25-33 

N/ 25 ’KC 1 2-8 

14-19 

27-35 

44-49 

N I looo-BaClg 2-5 

10-15 

20-24 

32-46 


Before coagulation. 

y,.- 

0 


F. 

21*26 

31*9 

23*92 

22*65 

31*2 

24*78 

25*19 

31-88 

26*76 

26*53 

32*51 

28*02 

30*56 

42*16 

33*46 

34*31 

42*18 

36*28 

36*09 

48*39 

39*15 

37*11 

48*35 

39*92 

14*16 

19*33 

15*45 

16*29 

21*33 

17*54 

20*62 

24*07 

21*46 

2 I’I 8 

24*26 

21*93 


Discussion. 


After coagulatioiiw 
F,. V,. lA 

ti" a 

22-85 28*96 24-4 

26*9 35-S 29*08 

12*99 ^^'2 14*3 


The experimental results might be briefly summarised as follows : 

(1) With arsenious sulphide hydrosol and potassium chloride, the 
c.v. increases with time to a value greater than the initial c.v. of the 
pure colloid. With barium chloride and aluminium chloride, though 
the c.v. is lower than that of the pure colloid, the c.v. here also in- 
cre^ises with time in presence of a definite concentration of the electro- 
lytes {cf. Fig. 2). 

(2) With palmitic add sol and the vanadium pentoxide hydrosol, 
the c.v. continually increases with time and is always higher than 
the initial c.v. of the pure colloid in presence of all the electro- 
lytes. The initial c.v. of the palmitic acid sol is 8*38 x 10™^ cm. /sec* 
per volt /cm., whereas that of the vanadium pentoxide hydrosol is 
28*7x10"’^ cm./sec. per volt/cm. {cf> Fig. 3 and 4). 

(3) With tungstic acid sol also, the c.v, increases with time and is 
greater than that of the pure colloid with potassium chloride ; in pre* 
sence of barium chloride, the c.v. is lower than tlie initial value 
but as aggregation proceeds, it increases with time (c/. Fig. 5). 

(4) The c.v, of particles of a partially coagulated sol is lower than 
that of the sol before coagulation (c/. Fig. 2 — ^5 and Tables III — ^VII)* 

{5) The c.v. of a colloid in presence of an electrolyte is smaller after 
the sol is centrifuged (c/w Table III ; cf* also Chaudhury, /. Indim 
J 933 , 10 , 431)., ' 
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(6) If the c.v. of the large particles, which have settled during co- 
agulation, be measured, being thoroughly shaken with the partially co- 
agulated supernatant fluid, then it is found to be the same as that of 
the partially coagulated sol (c/. Table III). Results on points (4), (5) 
and (6) are tabulated below for the sake of clarity. 


Table VIII. 


Cataphoretic velocity 


Sol. 

Electrolyte. 

Before coagulation. 

After eoagulation. 

Arsenions 

N/ 6 -KC 1 

43*75 

35*2 

sulphide 


45 * 7 S 

33*54 



44*39 

34*96 ) 





36-2^ 3 



N/7-KCI 

43*02 

39*68 

Ik 



43*95 

39*95 j 

r 



43*95 

40*07 1 

> After^ 



43*6 

39*6 i 

^ centrifug- 


N/8-KC1 

49*77 

] 

47-67 ’ 

1 ing 


N/300-Ba CI2 

2I-o6 

17*54 



21*98 

17*67 


N/350 „ 

21*01 

i8*53 



22-02 

18*6 


N/400 „ 

20-03 

17*23 



20*85 

17*27 


N f 1500-AlCb 

23*09 

13*46 



23*73 

13*27 


iV/3000 „ 

i8*47 

12*13 

Vanadium 

pentoxide 

N/15-KCI 

iV/i500-BaC]2 

36*68 

29*64 


53*3 

36.27 



53*88 

3 S'S 7 


V/iOGo-AlCb 

43*66 

34*17 

Tungstic 

N/ 30 -KC 1 

28*02 

24*4 


acid 





N/25- „ 

39*92 

29*08 


N / looo-BaCb 

21*93 

14*3 

Palmitic 

iV/ 3 -KCl 

20-65 

i8*7 


acid 



N / loo-BaCIg 

i8*6i 

11*86 


N/Soo-AICb 

27*93 

19*6 


^ Supernatant coagulated sol thoroughly shaken with the original precipitate 
and c.v, measured, ... 
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These results are rather peculiar and they cannot be explained on 
the basis of any of the theories referred to. The outstanding facts 
that require to be explained, are : 

■ (•!*)• The increase of c.v. of a colloid with time in presence of an 
electrolyte at a concentration which i)roduces an appreciable rate of 
coagulation. 

(ii) That the increase in c.v. is due to the aggregation of the colloi- 
dal particles and not due to adsorption of ions of similar charge is evi- 
dent from the fact that with salts having polyvalent cations of very 
low concentrations where the concentrations of anions are very small, 
the c.v. sometimes increases to a much greater extent than it does with 
uni-univalent salts. 


Dependence of c.v. on Size, Shape and Ionic Strength, 


According to the usual cataphoretic equation 


F=i5£ 

4 ^- 1 ? 


(0 


where V is the cataphoretic velocity in cm. per volt/cm., the electro- 
kinetic potential, D, the dielectric constant, X, the potential gradient 
in volts/cm., and n, the viscosity, the velocity should be independent 
of the size and shape of the particle and i, the electro-kinetic potential 
should determine the mobility. Debye and Hiickel {Physikal. Z., 1924, 
25 , 49) on the other hand have deduced the relation 



... (ii) 


where c, the constant, varies with the shape of the particle. In the 
case of a spherical particle, c is equal to 1/6®-, while for a cylinder 
it is i/4ir. Henry (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1931, A, 133 , 106) further points 
out that the value of the constant is i/4ir, when the cylinder is placed 
axially to the applied field, but if it be placed broadside, c is i/Sjt. 
Moreover, the Debye equation is found by Henry to be true for spheres 
only when the electrical conductivity of the particle is identical with 
that of the mediuin. He also finds that in this case, the c. v. would 
depend on the shape of the particle. For an insulated particle, how- 
ever, the Helmholtz-Smoluchowski equation is valid. Henry's actual 
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equation is 

2/U + 6?rfj 


(in) 


He states ‘^for an insulating sphere y/=o and lii agreement 

47rtj 

with' Smoliichowski’s result, which is thus confirmed for a rigid spheri- 
cal insulating particle subject to his four restrictions.*' /x and /x' are 
the specific conductances of the medium and the particle respec- 
tively and the mobility. In such a case, therefore, the cataphoretic 
velocity is independent of the shape and size of the x^^^^ticles. Henry 
(loc. cit.) further deduces the equation 


AV Ka 
K * l + iva 


(Ka) 


(iv) 


where F— mobility, cr= density of charge, a -radius of the colloidal 
particle, X = applied field and 


11 ^ = 


4 rrNe^ 

loooDkT 




'2 


N is the Avogadro number, Z), the dielectric constant, k the Boltz- 
mann constant, T the absolute temperature, «?, the charge of the electron 
in c. G. s. units and y*-, the concentration i^er litre and Zij the valency 
of the i th tyi)e. 

To quote Henry again w’^e find that for values of Ka not less than 
300, Smoluchowski's equation should hold to within i%. For 
smaller values of Ka, iiiKa) diminishes towards the value §, until 
values of Ka about 0*5, Hiickers equation in turn becomes valid to 
within X % . Provisionally, however, it may be inferred that particles 
in colloidal solutions will almost always lie in the region within which 
the cataphoretic velocity varies with the size but that droplets in 
emulsions and other suspended particles of microscopic size (as dis- 
tinct from ultramicroscopic) should provide material for the experi- 
mental verification of Smoluchowski's equation." Henry (lac, cit,) 
gives the following table, showing the limits of diameter and of thick- 
ness of the ion atmosphere within which the Smolucliowski and Huckel 
equations are valid, 

5 
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Tabfe; IX 


(From Henry, loc. ciL) . 


B:iectro1yte. 

Cone. (N), 

K at in cm C 

T / K in /X. 

niaineters. 





vS. 

H. 

Pure water 


1*0 X 

1*0 

600 

1*0 

Uni“iinivalent 


I'OX lO^ 

o‘i 

60 

0*1 


IO "3 

1*0 X 10^ 

o’oi 

6*0 

6*01 


10"^ 

1 *0 X 10? 

0*0001 

0*6 

O'OOI 

Uni-bivalent 

IO"S 

1*8 X TO® 

0*056 

34 

0*056 


I0“1 

I ‘8 X iqI 

0*00056 

0*34 

0*00056 

Bi-valent 


2 ‘I X iqS 

0*048 

29 

0*048 


10"^ 

2‘I X io 7 

0*00048 

0*29 

0*00048 

Muller (J. 

Phys. 

Cheni,, 1931, 35 , 

289) and 

Mooney 



1931, 35 j 331) have attempted to explain the observations of Mooney 
{loc. cit,) as follows: 

By applying the interi onic attraction theory of Debye to colloidal 
particles Muller postulates that 


47r6 I Ka 

D ' K ’ iTWa 


iv) 


and comparing it with the equation 

... ... M 

where d is the thickness of the double layer and the other symbols 
have the same meaning as in equations (ii) and (fr), he gets the 
relation 


K ’ I + Ka 


(vii) 


This formula shows that in general, the thickness of the double layer 
depends on the radius of the particle. This dependence of d on 
radius will manifest itself if Ka is small (c/. Henry, loc. ciL). 
Further when Ka is very large compared to unity, the cataphoretic 
velocity should become independent of the radius — coiieliisions which 
are similar to those drawm by Henry (/oc. cit.), ]\rooney’s experi- 
mental results are considered by Muller to agree with these conclu- 
sions, as large particles (where is very large compared to unity) 
of nearly equal size having the most diverse shapes, move with a 
velocity in agreement with the theory of Smoluchowski, whenever the 
chemical constitution of the surface of the different particles is 
the same. 
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This theory is also considered to account for the observation of 
Mooney [loc. cit, ) that with the addition of an electrolyte^ the postu- 
lated increase in c. v. with increase in size, shifts to smaller radii and 
Abrainsoliirs observations that the c. v. of particles of microscopic size 
( i/i to lo/x approx.) are independent of the size for Ka now becomes 
sufficiently large. According to equation (vi) at a concentration of the 
electrolyte greater than o’ooi normal, particles of and above microscopic 
size (ly to lofi) should never show a variation of c. v. with size. 
xActually, however, we have found that such a variation occurs even for 
larger particles in solutions containing stronger electrolyte concen- 
trations. 

The limits of concentrations were from o*ooi N to 0*2 N. It follows 
from Table IX, given above that aggregates at such electrolyte 
concentrations slioiiid have a constant c. v. independent of size and 
shape and obey the Smoluchowski equation. Phirthcr, at such high 
ionic strengths, the c. v. should be small as the effective thickness of 
the ionic atmosphere must be small. Also, as the aggregation proceeds 
the shape should approximate a sphere assuming a chaotic arrange- 
ment of the primary particles and the c. v. should diminisln The 
observed increase in c. v. on aggregation contradicts all these 
deductions. 

Considering the effect of an increase of the ionic strength it follows 
from the applications of the Debye-Huckel tlieoiy of strong electro- 
lytes that the thickness of the double layer, or, of the ion atmosphere 
must diminish and the c. v. must decrease. But instead of a decrease, 
an increase has often been observed under such circumstances 
(Mukherjee, et al loc. cit.) 

Another contradiction is afforded by the observation that the 
percentage increase in c. v. with time is greater in the case of the 
electrolytes having polyvalent precipitating ions which have a lower 
ionic strength. It follows from equations (iv) and (v) on the other 
hand, that the variation in c. v. with increase in the electrolyte con- 
centration should diminish as the ionic strength diminishes, if the 
comparison is restricted to the aggregation of the same set of parti- 
cles (Mukherjee, Cliaudhmy and Ghosh, loc, cit,)* It is obvious 
that all these theories ignore the part played by the specific character 
of the surface and the adsorption of ions. 

The general picture of the changes brought about by the addition 
of an electrolyte and the consequent aggregation of the particles in 
the equilibiiuni distribution of ions in the double layer surrounding 
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the primary particles have been visualised before (Mukherjee, Chaudhury 
and Ghosh, loc. cit.]. These changes can be stated as follows in 

detail: 

(a) Changes in the clistril)iition of the ions in tlic double layer 
surromidiiig- the primary particles which may affect the primarily 
adsorbed^ the electrically adsorbed ions, and those in the mobile 
layer. 

(b) Rean'-aiigement of the above distribution resulting from the 
aggregation of the colloidal particles (assuming no change in the 
surface ol the primary particles foiuiiing the aggregate) which in- 
volves a diminution in the capacity. The aggregation may also 
involve an increase in the surface density of the charge in the 
neighbourhood of the surface of aggregation. 

(c) A net diminution in the interface may result from the coalesc- 
ence at the particular spotS of , the aggregating particles. This 
would increase the surface deg^xty of the charge and the potential 
if the fixed layer of adsorbed ions is not affected by coalescence. On 
the other hand the fixed adsorbed ions at such places with their xiiobile 
particles may be set free as a result of the coalescence. Perhaps, 
this happens when precipitation takes place and with xvdiich is associated 
the sudden drop in the potential. 

(d) An entrainment of ions serving as links between the primai-y 
particles, which unite them into the aggregate, may also happen. 

The considerations advanced above have an inipoitaiit bearing on 
problems in several branches of science, e.g., the formation of soil 
aggregates. It has been observed that the effect of (a) is often to 
increase the c, v. if the initial density of the charge of tlie colloid is 
low, specially with univalent coagulating ions (c/. Bhgs. 2, 4, 5 and Table 
V) and sometimes even with divalent or trivalent coagulating ions 
{cf. Fig. 4 and Table V), With divalent or trivalent precipitating 
cations, the electrical adsorption should predominate. The c. v. 
would diminish on the addition of the electrolyte but it has been 
observed {vide Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5) that the c. v. increases with aggrega*- 
tionhi this case also. Moreover, the c. v. on the addition of electro- 
lytes with divalent and trivalent cations is in several instances (vide 
Tables III to VIII) greater than that of the pure colloid. These 
observations dispose of the arguments often advanced (Kruyt and 
Willizen, Kollmd Z, j 1928, 22) to explain away the high coagulating 
potentials observed with univalent coagulating ions. It is maintained 
that there is a critical coagulating potentialin the case of electi'oly^^ 
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whicli coagulate at low concentrations and that the higher potential 
observed with univalent coagulating ions is an exception arising out of 
the adsorption of ions of same sign or out of the decrease of the dielectric 
constant at such high concentrations. This argument also overlooks 
the higher potential itseif, as the stability is assumed to be directly 
determined by the potential, no matter what the causal factors are. 
In several instances, the i)ercentage increase in c. v. is greater for 
the bi- or trivalent than with the univalent precipitating ions. The 
magnitude of the change in c. v. appears to depend on the cation 
and on the sol. It is possible that the polyvalent cations, which are 
known to produce coagiila in which the primary particles are more 
lirmly bound, bring the surfaces of the primary particles in closer 
contact and hence enhance the potential. 

Apart from these considerations, there might be an increase in the 
c. V. due to endosmosis set up in the cell as a result of the net work 
structure of the coagula in the cell. But these and other con- 
siderations await further experimental results before any definite con- 
clusion as to the effect it produces cgn be arrived at. 

S u M M A n Y. 

1. It has been shown that the c. v. of a colloid increases with 
time, be., with the process of aggregation of the colloidal particles in 
presence of an electrolyte. 

2. This efiect, i.e., the inci'ease in c. v. with time, is more marked, 
the higher the valency of the precipitating ions. Sometimes the c. v. 
rises to a much higher value than that of the colloid itself with di- or 
trivalent precipitating ions. 

3. The c. V. of the supernatant suspension of a colloid after 
partial coagulation is less than that of the colloid before coagulation. 

4. The c. V, of the coagula (in the case of AS2S3 sol) is the 
same as that of the supernatant suspension of the colloid after 
coagulation. 

5. These results are not in accord with the theories of cata- 
phoresis as developed by Helmholtz, Smoluchowski, Debye and 
Hiickel and Henry and Mooney. A tentative suggestion based on 
the considerations of Mukherjee’s theory of ion adsorption and of 
the aggregation of the colloidal particles has been advanced. 
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Peroxidases. Part III. A Pofcentiometric Method of 
Estimating" their Activity. 

Bv li B. DkVj S. RKNTiACHARl ANI> M. SiTIlAKAlM AN. 

The observation was nnade soiuctinic ago (I)ey and J^itharaiiuui, 
J: Indian Clieni. Sac. ^ 47 {}) that hyclroqiiiiioiie was oxidised 

to cjuinhydroiie by peroxidase in presence of hydrogen peroxide,, 
and on the basis of this observation a method for estimating the 
peroxidase activities of plant sat^s was elal)orated (/or. o/h). In that 
method a kiiowni weight of liydroquinoiie and a known amount of 
hydrogen peroxide w-ere taken along wdlh the necessary 1 )ulTer, a fixed 
volume of peroxidase solution or sap added and the mixture stirred 
for a dclinite period, the reaction veSvSel being kept at 10-13^ througii- 
outtlie experiment. After the reaction was inhibited by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, the liquid was quickly filtered through an 
Aiiilin tube, the iirecipitate of quiiihydrone dis.solved in a mixture of 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid (t:i), a solution of potassium iodide 
added and the liberated iodine titrated against standard thiosulphate 
using starch as an indicator. A correction for the qiiinhydroiie lost had 
to be made by carrying out a blank with a known amount of quin- 
hydroiie and without the hydrogen peroxide under identical conditions. 
The correction applied was, therefore, empirical. No knowledge as 
to whether the hydrogen peroxide had reacted completely, or not was 
obtainable, nor w'as it possible to say if the amount of hydrogen 
peroxide that had disappeared corresponded with the amount of 
oxidation of the substrate. 

The present investigation has been undertaken with the object 
of supplying this deficiency by applying potentioinetric methods for 
the determination of (a) the substrate, fh) the hydrogen peroxide left 
over and (c) the quiiihydrone formed. Thus the loss of quinhy drone 
during the operations of filtration and washing involved in the 
previous processes might be avoided- 

The use of ceric sulphate in the determination separately of 
hydrogen peroxide and hydroquinone by Furman and Wallace 
(J. Amer. Ch&nu Soc., 1929, 51 , 1449; 1930, 52 , 1443) had encouraged 
the hope at the beginning that the same reagent could be employed 
for estimating the two substances in the peroxidase reaction mixture. 
The problem did not appear, however, to be very simple, the chief 
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.diffi.cttlty encountered being that of determining the end-poin-t 
accurately. In fact no sharp end-point could be recognised - -on 
titrating mixtures of known amounts of hydrogen peroxide and 
hydroquiiioiie against ceric sulphate, the potential changing conti- 
nuously without showing any break even at the point corresponding 
to the stage of oxidation of both hydrogen peroxide and hydroquinone. 
Attempts made by using different electrode systems, to counteract the 
inilueiice of polarisation caused chieHy by the quinone formed as a 
result of the oxidation of hydroquinone, did not lead to any iinprove- 
nient. It was found in the course of these experiments that the 
reaction between ceric sulphate and hydrogen peroxide was dependent 
on the liydrogeii-ion concentration and in solutions, where the latter 
was reduced by sodium acetate, the reaction became practically nil, 
although under the same conditions, the hydroquinone was quantita- 
tively oxidised (vide Table I). When these estimations were carried 
out with mixtures, however, no end-point was discernible either at 
the stage corresponding to the individual oxidation of hydroquinone 
or of the complete reaction of both. 

Attention was next directed to the possibility of determining the 
hydroquinone alone in the reaction mixture after destruction of the 
hydrogen peroxide left over by means of catalase extracts. The latter 
were prepared from ox-kidney according to the method described by 
Morgulis and co-workers (/. Biol. Chem., 1926, 58 , 521). Plere, too, 
no satisfactory end-point could be reached and it was noticed in a 
blank experiment carried out with the sap alone that the plant sap 
itself consumed considerable quantities of the ceric sulphate, which was 
a powerful oxidising agent. No definite end-point could be obtained, 
however, even for the titration of the blank. The use of ceric sulphate 
as an oxidant had, Lherefore, to he ultimately abandoned on account 
of these difiiculties, The failure is very probably caused by the fact 
that the oxidation potential of hydrogen peroxide is an uncertain 
factor, and in a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and hydroquinone the 
difference in oxidation potentials of the two substances might be so 
small that no selective oxidation was possible with the consequence 
that both were simultaneously oxidised. 

Attempts were next made to destroy the excess of hydrogen 
peroxide by adding catalase and then estimating (i) the qiiinhydrone 
formed by thiosulphate in acetic acid medium (Ezymkowski, 
Elektrocheni)., 1925, 31 ,' 37 i)'and (ii) the excess of hydroquinone ' left 
over by potassium dichromate in dilute sulphuric acid mediunrin 
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another aliquot part (Kolthofi, Rec» trav. chim,^ I926> iS^ 745) • 
These experiments have been entirely successful and have led to the 
development of a reliable potentionietric inetliod for estiiiiatiiig tlie 
peroxidase activities of plant saps. 


E X P R I M K N T A n. 

About 0-3 g. of pure hydroquinone (Kahlbauiu) was weighed 
accurately into a dry, clean boiling tube and the test tube placed in 
powdered ice in a Dewar flask. 5 C.c. of buffer consistitig of sodiimi 
acetate and hydrochloric acid of i>ir 4-58, which is in the optimal pu 
region for the reaction (c/. Dcy and Sitharaman, /. Indian Chem. 
Soc.s 1932, 8, 499) and 2 c.c. of 1% hydrogen peroxide were added 
and the liquid stirred vigorously with a mechanical stirrer while 
5 c.c. of the sap were added. The time is noted when the 
addition is over, and precisely at the end of 15 minutes, 5 c.c. 
of I'oN hydrochloric acid was added to inhibit the reaction. A 
minute later 5 c.c. of I'oN sodium acetate solution were added to 
neutralise the hydrochloric acid and yet another minute later i c.c. of 
catalase extract. The reaction was allowed to proceed for 15 minutes 
at the end of which the liquid was made up to 100 c.c. with freshly 
boiled distilled water at the laboratory temperature. 

A blank exactly as above but without the hydroquinone was 
carried out and the liquid made up to 100 c.c. in the same way. 

20 C,c. of each were titrated against standard potassium diclironiate 
using normal calomel electrode and a iflatinum electrode in a solution 
of about r’s'N sulphuric acid. The platinum electrode was ignited 
after every titration in a spirit lamp flame. 

The enzyme-reacted solution (40 c.c. or 60 c.c. as the case 
may !)e) was titrated against standard sodium thiosulphate. The 
electrode system employed at first was gold and platinum (r/. ex- 
periments with horse radish sap), but w^as later changed with advantage 
to a system of gold and Veibel’s quinhyclrone electrode (/. Chem, Soc,, 
1923, 123 , 1103). The liquid was about 2N with respect to acetic 
acid and the titrant in this case was added drop by drop. The equi- 
Ebrium potential was attained pretty quickly in the early stages of 
the titration but near the eqnivalence point it w^as found to take longer 
time to attain equilibrium. 

The results of the experiments are given in Tables II/III and IV. 
Titrations with thiosulphate give the qumbydrone (quino part alone) 
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calculated as liydroqiimoiie oxidised (i mol. of quinone = i xiioL 
of iiyclroquinoiie). Titrations with dichroiiiate after correction for 
blank give the hydroquinone left over unoxidised. (In this is 
included the hydroquinone part of quinohydrone). The sum of these 
two quantities must be equal to the hydroquinone taken. As may be 
seen from the tableSj the values obtained for the total hydroquinone 
from the titrations agree well with the weight actually taken for the 
experiments, the experimental error being less than i % , 

Table I (a). 

15 C.c. of hydroquinone soln., 25 c.c. of 4N-HCI and 60 c.c. of 
water titrated against ceric sulphate using platinum and normal calomel 
electrodes. VoL at the equiv. point == 12-05 c.c. 

Voltage ... 0-2520 0*4545 0*4699 0*7455 0-7717 

Burette reading ... 17*17 29*20 29*25 29*30 29-35- 

Table I (h). 

15 C.c. of hydroquinone solution, 25 c.c. of i*oIV-sodium acetate 
solution and 60 c.c. of water titrated against ceric sulphate using 
platinum and normal calomel electrodes. VoL at equiv. point = 12*15 
c.c. 


Voltage 

, 0*0260 

0*1175 

0*1335 

0*1575 

0*1850 

0*2315 

Burette reading . . 

• 29*35 

34*35 

36*35 

3 S -35 

40*35 

41*35 

Voltage 

0*2410 

0*2575 

0*3155 

0.3520 

0*3705 


Burette reading .. 

41*40 

41*45 

41*50 

41*55 

41*60 



These results show that the potentiometric determination of hydro- 
quinone using ceric sulphate as the oxidant proceeds equally well in 
hydrochloric and in acetic acid medium. In the case of hydrogen per- 
oxide, the estimations could be carried out satisfactorily in hydrochloric 
acid medium, the potentials being found to conform to the observations 
of Furman and Wallace {loc, cit.). When, however, the titrations 
were done in sodium acetate medium, it became clear that the reaction 
was not proceeding at all since there was no decolourisation, and after 
some time the ceric sulphate was hydrolysed. 

A series of blanks carried out without hydrogen peroxide with the 
three saps, conditions being the same, both at o^ and at 13"* show 3 tSat 

6 
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the influence of deliyclrogenases, even if present, is practically nil, but 
the lower temperature was chosen chiefly on account of convenience. 
The following are the results obtained. 


Tabi.k it. 


Results at n“ 


vSap. 

Horse radish 
Chow-chow 
Red radish 


H.Q. taken. 

0*2976 

0*2992 

0-2982 


H.Q, found. 
0*2974 
0-2986 
0*2978 


Results at 13® 


H.Q. taken. 
0*3030 
0*2984 
0*2976 


H.Q. found. 
0*3024 

0 * 297 ^ 

0*2978 


TabIvE Ill(a). 

Experimenis with horse-radish {Raphanus sativus) (sap not 
dialysed). 


EXPERIMENT T. 

Wt. of hydroquitioiie taken =0*3015 g. 40 Cx. of the enzyme- 
reacted solution against o*o48o6N«Na2S.203. Au-Pt electrode 
system. 

Voltage ... 0*000 o*ooa o*ooo o*ooo 0*000 0*000 0*000 0*000 0*0068 0-0070 

Burette ... X5*55 16*55 17*55 18*55 20*05 20*55 20-65 20*70 20-75 

reading 

(The voltage indicated was zero until very near the end-point, 
when there was a sudden and sharp rise in potential which hardly 
changed at all on further addition of the reagent. The approach 
near the end-point was easy to recognise from the tendency shown 
by the galvanometer to indicate a rise in voltage.) 

Tabee III (6). 

20 C.c, of the eiizyme-i-eactcd solution against o^xo^gN-K^Cr^Oi^ 
Ft — N*-calomeI electrodes. 


Voltage. 

Burette reading. 


AE/AC 

(tii.volt/c.c.) 

0*43% 

27*05 


164 

>'444$' ' 

27*10 


310 

0*4600 

27*15 


640 

0*4920 

27*20 

... 8*40 c.c. 


0*5215 

, 27*25 


, 590 

0*5495 

27*30 



. 0*5730 ■ 



■ ^ 
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TABI.K III(c). 

20 C, c. of blank solution under the same conditions of acidity as 
ohovo, viz., zN with respect to H2SO4 against o‘io:^gN~K2C.X20r^ 


Pt— calomel electrodes. 

Voltage. Burette reading. 

AE/AC 

H, Q. taken ~ 0*3015 g. 


(m.voit/c.c.) 

H. Q corresp, to 

0*3810 27*40 

230 

K2Ct'2^7 titration =0*2358 g. 

0*3935 37*45 

300 

H. Q. corresp. to 

0*4075 27*50 

360 

NagS^jOa titration = 0*0682 g. 

0*4255 27*55 ••• o‘i5 0.1 

c. 

Calc, value for 

0*4390 27*60 

270 

total H. Q. =0*3040 g. 

0*4465 27*65 

150 


0*4530 27*70 

130 

Table IV. 

Expen}}ients with horse-radish (R. satlvus) {sap not dialysed). 


Expt. II. 

Expt. III. 

Hydroquinone taken 

0*2976 g. 

0*2988 g. 

H. Q. nnreacted (from K2Cr207 titration) ... 0*2325 

0*2501 

H. Q. reacted (from thiosulphate titration) ... 0*0635 

0*0415 

Total H. Q. (found from expt.) 

0*2950 

0*2986 

Electrode system used 

Au/Pt 

Au/Pt 


Pt-V- cal. 

Pt— cal. 

Limit of accuracy 

—0*87 % 

—0*067 % 


TabIvE V(a). 


Expeiiments with chow-chow {Scchium edulc) (sap dialysed). 

Wt. of H. Q. taken = 0*2950 g. 40 C, c, enzyme-reacted soln. 
against 0*04806 Au-Veibers quinhydrone electrodes. 


Voltage. 

Burette reading. 

AEIAC 
(m.volt/c. i 

0*0679 

36*00 


0*0729 

36*05 


0*0805 

36*10 

210 

0*910 

36.15 

308 

0*1064 

36*20 ... 4*60 c. e. 


0*1185 

36*25 

242 

0*1265 

36*30 

160 
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Taei^e V(b). 


20 C. c. enzyme-reacted solution against 0*1039 
N-calomel electrodes. 

Af-Iv 2 ^ 7 • Pi 

Voltage. 

0-3585 

Burette reading. 

28*50 

AJT/AC 

(m.volt/c.c.) 

0-4759 

36-65 

338 

0-4923 

36*60 

974 

0-5410 

36*65 ... 8*15 c.c. 


0-5538 

36*70 

256 


Tabi.e V(c). 


20 C. c. blank solution against o’i039 iV-K2Cr2C)7. Pt— N-caloinel 
electrodes. 


H. Q, taken =0*2950 g. i 

Voltage. 

Burette reading. 

AK/AC 
(ni. volt /c.c. 

H. Q. corresp. to 

K2QT2O'! titration =0*2315 g. 

H. Q. corresp. to 

0*4865 

0*4920 

28-30 

28-35 - 

0*05 c.c. 

no 

Na2S203 titration =o’o6o8 g. 

0*4958 

28-40 


76 

Calc, value for 

total H. Q. =0*2923 g. 

0*4976 

28-54 


36 


Table (Vd), 

Expenments with chow-chow, (Sechimn edule) (sap dialysed). 

Ill this series of experiments, combination of VeibePs qiiinhydrone 
and gold electrode gave better results in the estimation of quinhydrone 
by thiosulphate, the end-point being sharper. The hydroquinone was 
estimated using Pt/N-caL combination. 



Bxpt. 11. 

Bxpt. III. 

H. Q. taken 

0*2959 

0*2914 

H. Q. (uuireacted) 

0*2386 

0*2372 

B. Q. reacted - 

c -0555 

• 0*0536 

^otalH. Q. (found) 

0*2941 

0*2908 

Electrode system ' ' 

An/Veibel 

Au/Veihel 


Pt/AT- cal. 

■ M/N- cat 

limits of accuracy 

-0.6% 
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Table VT (a). 

Experiments zeith red radish (Raphanus sativus) red variety. 

In expt. I the undialysed sap was used; in expt. II and III the 
dialysed sap was used. 


Experiment I. 


Wt. of H. Q. taken =0* 2984 g. 40 C.c. of enzyme-reacted soln. 
against o-048o6N-Na2S203. Au/Veibers quinhydrone electrodes. 


Voltage. 

Burette reading. 


AE/ AC (m. volt /c.c.). 

0-0245 

29-90 




0-0965 

3470 



220 

0.1075 

3475 



330 

0-1240 

34-80 ...4-900.0. 




34-85 



230 

0-1355 





Tabls VI ( 6 ). 


Table VI (c). 

20 

C.c. enzyme-reacted soln. 

1 20 C.c. blank solution against 

against 0-1039 

0-1039 

N-K^CxzCh 

. Pt/IV-caL 

Pt / N-cal. electrodes . 

electrodes. 


Voltage. 

Burette AE/AC 

Voltage. 

Burette 

AEj AC 

reading. (m. volts / c.c.) . 


reading, 

(m.volt/c.c.). 

0-3567 

31*50 

0*2550 

32*30 

510 



0-2805 

31*35 

600 

0*4490 

39*45 

0-3105 

31-40 ...o-io 

c.c. 

386 



490 

0-4683 

39*50 

0-3350 

31-45 



724 



250 

0-5045 

39*55 -8*05 c.c. 

0*3475 

31*50 



340 




0-5215 

39-60 





H. Q. taken 



... 0-2984 g. 


H. Q. corresp. to KnCraO? titration 

... 0-2272 g. 


H. Q, corresp. 

to NagSaOs titration 

4.. 0*0646 g. 


Calc, value for total H. Q. 

... 0-2918 gi 
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(This is the only case where the error exceeds 1%, possibly !>ecaiise 
the sap was not dialysed. In exi)erinients II and III where the sap liad 
been dialysed before use, the error does not exceed i %). 


Taboh VI id), 

Expcfimcnts 7ii)ilh red> radish (Raphanus saltrus). 

Ill experiment I, the luidialysed sap was used and in experi- 
ments II and III, the dialysed sap was used. 



Kxpt. II. 

ILxpt. Ill, 

H. Q. taken 

0*2968 

0*3006 

H, Q. nnreacted 

0*2272 

0*2344 

„ ,, reacted 

o*o666 

0*0633 

Total H. Q. (found) 

0*2938 

0*2977 

Electrode system 

Au/Vcibel 

Pt/N^cal. 

Aii/Vcibil 
Vi IN- cal. 

Limit of accuracy 

-1% 



The high error may be due to undialysed sap. 

In the titration, where the quinhydrone was titrated against 
NagSgOs using Veibefs quinhydrone electrode, a salt bridge was used 
for the electrode. 

Chemical IvABOi^AroaY, 

Presidency Coeuce, Received March 9, mx 6 , 

Madras. 



New Compounds of Gallium. Part I. 

By Panchanan Neogi and Sarajit Kumar Nandi, 

Existing literature shows that only a £e\v conipounds of gallium are 
actually known. We have been fortunate in securing a tolerably large 
quantity of this rare metal and thus have been enabled to prepare many 
of its commoner inorganic and organic salts, which have hitherto 
been unknown. 

A hydrate of the formula OaoO;:], is known but we have 

been able to prepare another hydrate having the formula Ga203, 
2H2O. The former is obtained when the hydroxide is freshly 
precipitated from the nitrate by the action of sodium bicarbonate and is 
readily soluble in organic and inorganic acids. This compound, 
however, loses the property of dissolving in organic acids w^hen it is 
kept overnight, and on drying in a vacuum desiccator has the 
composition Ga^Os, 2H2O corresponding to Al203> 2H2O. This 
property is shared by aluminium hydroxide also, which, when freshly 
prepared, dissolves easily in acids and in alkaline hydroxides, whilst 
AI2O3, 2H2O is almost insoluble in dilute acids and alkalis. 

Basic gallium acetate having theformula sGaCCHsCOs):^^ 2 Ga20;j!, 
5H2O was prepared by Tchakh-ian {Compt, rend , 1929, 189 , 251) by 
adding 30% excess of acetic acid to a solution of a gallium salt 
neutralised with ammonium carbonate. Two basic acetates have been 
prepared, one having the same formula as the above compound but 
prepared by dissolving the freshly prepared hydroxide in acetic acid. 
The other compound was prepared by adding sodium acetate to a 
solution of gallium nitrate and possessed the formula, 

Ga(CH3COO)3, sOagOa, dHgO. 

A gallium tartrate is mentioned in a pharmaceutical paper (Compt. 
rend^ 1931, 192 , 1142) but no mention has been made either of the 
composition or its method of preparation. We have prepared all the 
four tartrates of gallium, Z, and racemic as well as the meso 
compound and have also determined the specific rotations of the dexiro 
mdth^ iaevo compounds. 
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A normal oxalate of gallium of the formula Ga2(C2^-^i)3j 4^2^ 
was prepared by Tchakirian (loc, cH,) by boiling a solution of gallium 
nitrate and oxalic acid in presence of sufficiently concentrated 
nitric acid to destroy the excess of oxalic acid, which otherwise 
dissolves the oxalate. Wc’have prepared the same compound by 
dissolving freshly prepared gallium hydroxide in solution of oxalic 
acici A basic oxalate of the formula Ga2(C204);^, 3Ga203j 
has been obtained by adding sodium oxalate to a solution of gallium 
nitrate. The other compounds . mentioned in this paper are new 
ones. . 

As regards analysis of the salts, organic salts were analysed by 
igniting them to the oxide and then weighing it. The initial heating 
was done very carefully in order to avoid charring as much as possible. 
In the case of inorganic salts, the hydroxide was first precipitated 
which was subsequently ignited to the oxide. In the case of soluble 
salts like the acid hypophosphite of gallium, it was dissolved in water 
and the solution boiled with solid hydrated sodium sulphite to 
precipitate the hydroxide (Dennis and Bridgeman, /. Amer, Chmn. 
Soc,^ 1918, 40 , 1544). In the case of insoluble salts such as acid 
gallium phosphite, gallium phosphite and gallium hypophosphite, these 
were dissolved in hydrochloric acid and to the chloride solutions were 
added solid ammonium chloride and ammonia in excess. The solution 
was boiled till the excess of ammonia was removed when the precipita- 
tion of the hydroxide was completed as shown by Dennis and Bridgeman 
(loc. cii,). The filtrates did not contain any gallium and the precipitate 
no phosphorus compound. 

The water was estimated by keeping a weighed quantity in an air 
oven heated to ioo®-iio°. 

ExPKXlMKNTAn. 

Gallium Hydroxides (Ga-^Os, 3H2O and Ga203, sHgO). 

Fmre metallic Ga was dissolved in concentrated nitric acid by slow 
heat. The excess of nitric acid was evaporated to dryness. The nitrate 
was dissolved in water and the solution heated to boiling and to the 
hot solution, hot dilute solution of sodium bicarbonate was added drop 
by drop with constant stirring ^ till the precipitation was complete . The 
white gelatinous precipitate was washed several times with hot water and 
then thoroughly dried in air between filter papers. (B'ound ;Ga,58*i5 5 
H2O, 21*84, 3B[20'requires Ga, 22*31 per cent)^ 
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' The precipitated and washed hydroxide was kept in a vacutnn 
desiccator until thoroughly dried when the hydrate with two molecules 
of water was obtained (Found: Ga, 63*76; 1120,15*63. Ga2035 3H20 
requires Ga, 62*50; H2O, 16*07 per cent). 

Gallium d^ 1 , r, and meso-Tartrates^ 

Freshly prepared gallium hydroxide was Just dissolved in aqueous 
solutions of the respective tartaric acids and solutions of the tartrates 
thus obtained were left in a vacuum desiccator for crystallisation. 
The salts were washed several times with alcohol in order to remove 
the free tartaric acids. All the tartrates were found to have the com- 
position, Ga2 (€411400)3, 4H2O and were white crystalline substances, 
soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol and ether. 

Gallium d-Tartrate. [Found: Ga, 21*30; H20, 10*79. Ga2(C4H40o)3, 
4H2O requires Ga, 21*34; H2O, 10*97 per cent], Sp. rotation in i 
dcm. tube— + 20*3"^ and [M] — + 133*1. 

Gallium l-Tarirate. [Found : Ga^ 21*03 ; H2O, 11*05. 

Ga2{C4H406)3, 4H2O requires Ga, 21*34; H2O, 10*97 per cent]. 
Sp. rotation in i dcm. tube= —20*0*^ and [M]= —131*2®. 

Gallium Racemate, [Found: Ga, 21*07; H2O, ix*i7. 

Ga2(C4H406)3» 4H2O requires Ga, 21*34; H2O, 10*97 per cent]. 
The salt was found to be optically inactive. 

Gallium meso^Tartraie, [Found : Ga, 21*04; H2O, 10*85. 
Ga2(C4H40o)3, 4H2O requires Ga, 21*34; H2O, 10*97 per cent]. The 
salt was found to be optically inactive. 

Basic Gallium Acetate was deposited slowly as white hygroscopic 
micro-crystals from a solution of freshly prepared gallium hydroxide in 
dilute acetic acid, avoiding excess of the acid. The substance was 
repeatedly washed with alcohol in order to free it from the acid and then 
analysed by ignition to the oxide. The salt was found to be insoluble 
in water, alcohol and ether but soluble in dilute hydrochla-ic acid. 
[Found : Ga, 38*30; HgO, 6*45. 4Ga(CH3C05)3, aGagOg, 5H2O 
requires Ga, 38*51; H2O, 6*i8 per cent]. 

Basic Gallium Formate was obtained as a white crystalline subs- 
tance by just dissolving the freshly prepared hydrate in dilute solution 
of formic acid and keeping it in a vacuum desiccator overnight. The 
salt was purif ed by washing with alcohol. The salt is insoluble in 
water^ alcohol and ether but soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

7 
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[Found : Ga, 42-96; H20/i7-96.,Ga(HC02)3, Ga^Os, sHgO requires 
Ga, 43-47; H^G, iS- 63 per cent]. The same salt was obtained 
l)y adding a sokitiQH of sodium formate to gallium nitrate solution j 
when a white precipitate was obtained. It .was washed several times 
with hot wateiq dried and on analysis gave the identical composition. 
[Found : Ga, 43-94; 19-15. Ga(HC(')2)3j 5^26) requires 

Ga^ 43*47; 18-63 per cent]. 

Normal Gallium Oxalate was prepared by just dissolving the 
freshly precipitated gallium hydroxide in a solution of oxalic acid. The 
solution on keeping in a vacuum desiccator yielded a white micro crys- 
talline substance which was purified by repeated washing with a mixture 
of alcohol and ether. The salt is a hygroscopic, microcrystalliiie 
powder, readily soluble in water and moderately so in alcohol but insol- 
uble in ether. [Found : Ga, 29-36; H2C), 14*77. Ga2(C204)3, 
requires Ga, 29-41; H2O, 15-12 per cent]. 

Gallium Citrate -was prepared by dissolving the freshly precipitated 
hydroxide in dilute solution of citric acid,' crystallised in a vacuum 
desiccator and purified by washing with alcohol. It is a white crystal- 
line powder soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol and ether. 
[Found: Ga; 21*81; H2O, 16-41; Ga(C6H507), 3H 2 0 requires Ga, 
22*36; H2O, 17*25 per cent]. 

Gallium Lactate was obtained in the same way by dissolving 
gallium hydroxide in dilute solution of lactic acid, crystallised and 
purified by washing with ether. Gallium lactate is a white micro- 
crystalline powder soluble in water, moderately so in alcohol but insol- 
uble in ether, [Found : Ga 18-65; H^O, 10-31. Ga(C3H503)3, aHaO 
requires Ga, 18*76; H2O, 9-65 per cent]. 

Gallium Malate was prepared by diSvSolving freshly precipitated 
gallium hydroxide in malic acid solution, crystallising in a vacuum 
desiccator and washing with alcohol. Gallium malate is a white 
crystalline substance soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol and 

ether. [Found : Ga, 23-67; HgO. 9-75. Ga2(C4H405)3, 3H2O 
requires Ga, 2372 ; H2O, 9-15 per cent] . 

Acii Phosphite oj Gallium was obtained by dissolving the freshly 
precipitated gallium hydroxide in dilute solution of phosphorous acid, 
evaporating to dryness in a vacuum desiccator and purified by washing 
with alcohoh The acid phosphite of gallium is a white crystalline 
jpwd^, insoluble in water, alcohol apd ether, but soluble in , dilute 
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liydrocliloric acid. [Found : Ga, 28*60; H2O, S*o6. GaHsCPOs)^? H^O 
requires Ga^ 28*11; H20, 7*22 per cent] . 

Normal Phospliite of Gallium , — ^When a solution of sodium phos- 
phite was added to gallium nitrate solution^ the white precipitate of 
tlie normal phosphite was obtained which was purified by washing* 
with hot water and dried. The salt is insoluble in water, alcohol and 
ether, but soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. (Found ; Ga, 41*55; 
H2O, 11-62* GaPOs, HgO requires Ga, 41*91; H^O, 10*78 percent). 

Acid Hypophosphite of Gallium was prepared exactly as the acid 
phosphite by dissolving the fieshly precipitated gallium hydi'oxide in 
hypophosphorous acid. The substance was dried and washed with 
alcohol. The salt is a white powder, soluble in w'arm water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. [F'ound : Ga, 34*34. GaH i(P02)2 
requires Ga, 36*17 per cent] . 

Normal Hypophosphite of Gallium was obtained as a whit® preci- 
pitate by adding sodium hypophosphite to the solution of gallium 
nitrate. The precipitate was washed with hot water and diied. The 
salt is insoluble in water, alcohol and ether but soluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. (Found : Ga, 45*49; H2O, ii*i8. GaP02, H2O 
requires Ga, 46*35; H2O, 11*92 per cent). 


CHKMiCAr Laboratory, 
Presidency Coeeege, 
Caecutta. 


Received March ii, 1936. 



Oxidation of Acetyltetrahydroquinoline 
Sulphonic Acids. 

By K. V. Bokii,. 

While studying the derivatives of cresol sulphonic acids and 
sulphohydroxybenzoic acids, attempts wei'e previously made in this 

laboratory to synthesise 6-sulpliosalicylic acid without success. 

A new line of attack w^as suggested by the work of Ziircher (Ber,, 
iS 88 , 21, i8o) who recognised the formation of a-amino-s-sulpho- 
benzoic acid (very small yield). In the oxidation products of quinoline- 
8-sulphouic acid (Fischer and Renouf, Ber., 1884, 17 , 755) Zurcher's 
acid was converted into the corresponding sulphosalicylic acid by 
Sucharda (Cliem. Zentr,, 1927, 1 , 3005). An attempt was, therefore, 
made to see whether the isomeric quinoline-5-sulphonic acid could be 
oxidised to yield the corresponding 2-amino-6-sulphobenzoic acid (or 
its derivative), which may ultimately be converted into the required 
sulpho-salicylic acid. The attempt was, however, unsuccessful; only 
the formation of quinolinic acid, obtained by Fischer (loc. cit,), could 
be recognised. 

It was, however, thought possible to get the derivatives of the aniino- 
sulpho acids as main products of oxidation, if the quinoline sulphonic 
acids were first reduced, acetylated and then oxidised. The reduction 
was carried out with tin and hydrochloric acid, and the potassium 
salts of the tetrahydroquiiioline sulphonic acids, thus obtained, could 
be easily acetylated heating with acetic anhydride. 

The oxidation of potassium acetyltetrahydroqulnoline-8*sulphonate 
(I) with aqueous potassium permanganate at the ordinary temperature, 
gives a 60% yield of the acid dipotassium salt of 2-oxalyl-acetylammo- 
3-sulphobenzoic acid (II), and also a small quantity of the correspond- 
ing acid monopotassium salt (III). The compound (II) on heating 
for souietiihe with flCl solution (1:2), yields the acid monopotassium 
salt of 2-oxalylaminO"3-sulphobenzoic acid (IV); but this^ as well as 
the compound (II), gets decomposed by heating with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Potassium tetraoxalate was, however, recovered 
and identified and the dark bluish-red solution, On dilution with 
water, gives the characteristic blue flurorescence of the free amino- 
sulpho-acid wMA could not be recovered* 
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Oxidation of potassium acetyltetraliydroquinoIme-5-sulpiioiiate (V) 
tinder the same conditions (a very slow reaction) is found to pro- 
ceed in two different directions. The major product is the dipotas- 
siuin salt of 2-acetylamino-6-sulphobenzoylforniic acid (VI), which 
when warmed with concentrated hydrochloric acid gives the potassium 
salt of the hitherto unknown isatin-4-sulphonic acid (VII). The 
preparation of free isatin sulphonic acid will be described in a separate 
communication. 

The other substances obtained in small quantities ai'e acid 
potassium salt of 2-acetylamino-6-sulphobenzoic acid (VIII) and 
probably the acid potassium salt of 2-amino-6-sulphobenzoic acid (IX) 
{vide experimental). The quantity of the last substance was very 
small and hence could not be thoroughly investigated. Potassium 
tetraoxalate was, however, recovered and identified showdng that the 
oxidation in the direction of the intermediate formation of a compound 
(X) must have taken place, giving finally by further decomposition 
the products mentioned above. The total yield of the oxidation pro- 
ducts in this case is small and an amount of dark red resinous material 
is obtained from which nothing could be isolated. This method, 
therefore, is not found to be a promising one for the synthesis of the 
required sulpho-salicylic acid. 

CH51 


SO3K N-COMe 
(I) 

SO3K CHa 

iCHss 




CHa 


N-COMe 


(V) 

I 

SO3K 

a? 


^XcOOH 


SO3K 
(II) 


COOK, 
COMe 


(Intermediate) 

(X) 


SO3K 

^CO-COOK 


(VI) 


NH-COMe 


O-COOH 

COMe 




SO3K 

(IV) 


COOH 

NH-CO-COOH 



SO3K 

^COOH - 
l^NHCOMe 

(VIII) 


(yii) 


S03K 

Cr 


.^NHs 


(IX) 
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■ ' ' ■ EXPKE.IMKNTAI. * 

^ QiiinoIiiie~S”Siilplioiiic acid and quinoline-s-sulplionic acid were 
prepared by the siilplioiiation of quinoline according to Riciiier- 
Scliniidt’s method (Ber,, 1S83, 16 , 721; c/. also Bedall and Fischer, 
Ben, 1881, 14 , 443; 18S2, 15 , 1979; Coste and Valeur, Ben, 1887, 20 ^ 
95). Since none of the authors give a precise quantitative data, tlie 
following details of the procedure will not only be found useful but 
more satisfactory for the isolation of the 5-acid. 

Fuming H2SO4 (about 65% SO3, 300 g.) was added in portions 
to quinoline (100 g.), and the mixture heated at i30®-i40° for i hour. 
The cooled mixture was poured into water (800 c.c.) and, after stand- 
ing for 12 hours, the separated quinoline-8-sulphoiiic add was filtered 
oS, washed and recrystallised from water (95 g.)- A saturated solution 
of so g. of IlgCl^ was then added to the acid filtrate; the separated 
thick flocculent precipitate was filtered ofi, washed, dissolved in hot 
water and decomposed by H^S. The filtrate from HgS was concen- 
trated, when the 5-acid crystallises on cooling in the form of needles, 
yield about 30 g. The HgCl2 forms a double compound crystallising 
from water in. clusters of small needles. (Found: Hg, 42*15, 
C9H7O3NS, HgClg requires Hg, 41*66 per cent).. 

The above quinoline sulphonic acids (i part) were reduced by pure 
tin (4 parts) and concentrated HCl (lo parts) (c/, Fellmann, Bcr., 
1887, 20 , 3087; Claus, /. pr, Chenu, 1897, F, 55 , 94). The quinolme-5- 
sulphoiiic acid, as obtained above, always contains some impurity of 
the 8-isomeride, which ordinarily cannot be easily separated. The 
method of reduction, however, forms an excellent method for the com- 
plete separation of the two acids. Thus the tetrahydro*8-acid (very 
light leaflets, m.p. 245°) is more insoluble in hot water, particularly 
in HCl solution than the corresponding 5-acid (thick stout needles* 
m.p. 3I5'’»3 i 8®), and is thus easily removed. 


- TMfahydfoquinoKne-S-sulphonk "Acid, 

The finely powdered dry potassium salt was mixed 
with three times its weight of acetic anyhydride and the mixture gra- 
dually heated in 0 at 135*^-140°. The substance first 
dissolved (one hour) and was then immediately precipitated* 
The excess of anhjrdride was removed under reduced pressure 
(water-bath) and the solid washed wil|i a mixture of absolute; alcohol 
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and dry ether ; almost pure product was obtained, yield theoretical. 
It is very soluble in water, difficultly soluble in alcohol. Potassium 
acetyltetraliydroquinoline-S-sulphonate crystallises from water by 
slow evaporation in the form of thick long needles. (Foiiiicl : 
K, 13*32; H42O, S*i. C11H12O4NSK, i-^H 20 requires K, 13*31; 
H2O, S‘43 percent. Found: -S, 10*51. C11H12O4NSK requires 
S, 10*92 per cent). 

Oxidation of the Acetyl Compound, — 10 G. of the above K-salt 
(I) were dissolved in 200 c. c. of water and KMn04 (26 g., 5% solution) 
was gradually added in portions ; the liquid soon became warm, each 
portion was added after the first was decolourised. When the whole 
was added (S hours) the mixture was heated on the water-bath for 
about 1 5 minutes (excess KMn04 removed by alcohol) and filtered hot; 
the filtrate after nearly neutralising with dilute H2SO4 was concentra- 
ted and the separated K2SO4 removed, until some organic substance 
began to separate along wuth it. .The concentrated liquid was acidified 
with dilute HCl when short needles separated ; a further quantity 
was obtained from the mother liquor on concentration, yield 
about 7*2 g. (II). The freshly crystallised substance partly efflo- 
resces in air. The air-dried substance was analysed. [Found : S, 
8^07; PI2O (at 130'’) 2*3. CiiH70oNSK2, iHoO requires S, 7*86 ; 
H^O, 2*16 per cent. Found : K, 18*69; Equiv., 405*7 . Ci iHtOs NSK2 
requires K, 19*16 per cent. Equiv., 407.] From the final mother liquor 
on concentration a small quantity of a substance (III) crystallising in 
clusters of small needles was obtained. [Found : HgO (at 130®), 6*7. 
CiiHaOoNSK, requires H2O, 6’8i per cent. Found: S, 8-99 ; 

Equiv., 185*1. CiiHgOoNSK requires S, 8*67 per cent Equiv., 
•i84"5*] - ■ ’ ■ 

6 G. of the substance (II) were heated to boiling for half an hour 
with HCl solution (1:2), the solution turning pale brownish .red. 
The products obtained are KCl, some undecomposed substance and a 
substance (IV, i g.), which crystallises from water in cauliflower-like 
crystals. (Found : H2O, 7*59. C^HeOsNSK, ilHaO requires 
H2O, 7*62 per cent. Found : K, 12*02 ; 'Equiv., 163. CoUgOs NSK 
requires K, 11*92 per cent. Equiv., 163*5). 

When substance (II) or (IV) was heated with concentrated HCl 
instead of dilute solution, the substance decomposed completely giving a 
dark bluish solution ; the separated KCl was removed and the acid liquid 
was allowed to evaporate spontaneously wlien thick plates. were obtained, 
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This crystallises from water in thick 'stout long needles which burn 
away without charring, leaving a white residue. It also reduces acidi- 
fied KMiiOi. solution. It is, therefore, iiotassiuin tetraoxalate. 
(Found : Equiv., S4'79. C4H:308K, 2 HgO requires Equiv., 84’66). 

The coloured liquid on dilution gives a blue fluorescence, but no 
substance could be recovered from it. 

TBimhydroqiiinoline-S-sulphonic Acid. 

Acetylation . — The powdered K-salt was mixed with i|- times its 
wt. of acetic anhydride ; good deal of heat was evolved in this case, the 
substance almost dissolved and then immediately separated out. The 
mixture was heated at i35°-i4o° for i hour. It was worked up in the 
same way as the corresponding 8-derivative. Potassium acetyl tetra- 
hydroquinoline-5-sulphonate crystallises from water in thick plates, 
yield theoretical. (Found ; S, io‘59 ; H2O, '6T8. CnH]204NSK, 

I H2O requires S, lo'ga ; H2O, 5’7 per cent. Found ; K, 13T2. 
CtiHi204 NSK requires K, is’si per cent). 

Oxidation of the Acetyl Compound . — 27 G. of the above K-salt 

(V) in 550 c. c. of water were gradually treated in the cold with a 5^ 
solution of 70 g. of KMn04 over a period of S days. The solution was 
filtered without warming and the faintly yellowish filtrate was almost 
neutralised by dilute H2SO4 ; K2SO4 was removed by gradual concen- 
tration on a water-bath ; finally the non-acidified concentrated liquid 
gave stout short white needles (7 g.) of a neutral substance con- 
taining potassium (VI). This was recrystallised three times from 
waterand analysed. (Found : K, ai’fia ;H20, 6’'65. CioH707NSK2, 

H2O requires K, 2i‘48 ; H2O, 6'92 per cent. Found : S, 9T3. 
Cl 0H7O7 NSK2 requires S, 8‘8i per cent). 

The mother liquor was concentrated over solid NaOH in a vacuum 
■ desiccator when, along with a further small quantity of the substance 

(VI) , a greyish white powder was obtained (o'7 g.), which crystallises 
from water in microscopic silky needles (VIII) ; slightly soluble in 
cold, but easily in hot water. It is an acid potassium salt and does not 
give the isatin compound on treatment with concentrated HCl. It 
gives, however, an isocyanide reaction. It was twice recrystallised 
and analysed. (Found: S, 11T6; Equiv., agy'S. CgHsOcNSK requires 
S, 10-77 per cent. Equiv.* 297. Found : HsO/d'af. CaHsOs NSK, 
1H2O requires H2O, 5-71 per cent.) The substance, therefore, 

is 411 acid potassium salt of .2-ace|ylaiBino-6-sulphobenzoic acid. 
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The final mother liquor, a reddish liquid, was evaporated to dryness 
on a water-bath. The reddish yellow sticky mass (about 20 g.) was 
treated in the cold with concentrated HCl when a pulpy mass separated ; 
when recrystallised from water, short needles were obtained (about 
o”2 g.) which do not give the isatin compound with HCl. It is 
also found to be an acid potassium salt and gives the isocyanide 
reaction. (Found: H2O, 7*ii. C7H6O5MSK, H^O requires H2O, 
6’6o per cent. Found : Equiv., 255*2. C7H605]SrSK requires Equiv., 
255.) The substance, therefore, appears to be an acid potassium salt 
of 2-amino>6-sulphobenzoic acid. 

The filtrate from the above was wnniied when a small quantity of 
isatin sulphonic acid (K-salt) was obtained, some KCl and potassium 
tetraoxalate were also recovered. The rest was a brownresinous mass 
from which nothing could be isolated. 

The substance (VI) is a dipotassium salt of 2-acetylamiiio-6- 
sulphobenzoylfonnic acid. When warmed with, a strong solution of 
HCl, it was decomposed with the liberation of acetic acid yielding a 
granular yellowish substance on cooling. This was removed, washed 
and recrystallised twice from water as yellow short silky needles. 
It is a potassium salt of isatin-4-sulphonic acid (VII) since it gives 
indophenin reaction. It is moderately soluble in cold but easily in hot 
water, sparingly soluble in alcohol. The freshly recrystallised substance, 
if allowed to stand in contact with its mother liquor for a few days, 
changes into beautiful ruby-red prisms with no water of crystallisation. 
(B'ound : S, 12*38 ; K, 14*61. C8H4O5NSK requires S, 12*07 ; K, 14*71 
per cent). 

The author wishes to thank Prof. Dr. M. S. Shah and K. S. 
Nargund for the interest they have shown in this work. 
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On Activated Charcoal. Part II. Purification by 
Washing with Water and by Activation. 

By Satyaprasad Roychoudhurv, Sarajit Kumar Nandi and 
J iBAN Krishna Banerjke. 

It lias been reported by Roychoiiclhury (/. Indian Ghent. Soc.^ 
1931,85433) and Royclioiidhiiry and Mukherjec {Z, -physikaL Chem,, 
1931, 157 , 435) that the negative charge of the sugar charcoal dimh 
iiislies on repeated washing with pure water and ultimately becomes 
positive on further activation. The conclusion was drawn that the 
primarily adsorbed layer of ions on the surface of charcoal deter- 
mines its properly, such as, the adsorption of acids or alkalis and the 
liberation of alkali or acid by neutral salt solution. 

Kolthoff (/. Amer, Chcni. Soc., 1932, 5 ^, 4473) found that charcoal 
activated at 900 — rooo° and heated, thereafter, in oxygen at 300^-500” 
forms on its surface a definite chemical compound with an acid 
character. The optimum temperature for preparing this acid charcoal 
is 400^. He also found that a suspension of C.too"^ ™ water was 
negatively charged while a similar suspension of Co 50 "" m water was 
positively charged. Also, if Cono^ shaken with an inorganic 
salt solution, hydrolytic adsorption of the acid takes place and the 
filtrate has an alkaline reaction. If on the other hand, €480“ be 
shaken with an inorganic salt solution, the filtrate has an acid reac- 
tion. These o]')servations are in agreement with those of Roychoudliury 
and Mukherjee (loc. citX 

Miller (/. Phys, CJiem,^ 1932, 36 , 2967) objects to the procedure 
employed by Roychoudliury {loc, cil.) for heating tlie charcoal for 
activation at 600'', which, according to Miller, is not high enough to 
drive off the acid products on the charcoal surface. But Koltlioff 
{loc, dtl) states ‘*by heating C^oo^ 24 hours in a vacuum at 620® 
it assumes the properties of €950''. The acid has been removed from 
the surface and it adsorbs inorganic and organic acids almost to the 
same extent as €500°*’' 

the washing with boiling pure 
tvafe followed by activation is not sufiicient for the purification, as 
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quantities of acids can be irreversibly adsorbed on the charcoal 
leaving no dctectalde ainonnt of acid in solution. 

Miller^ however, finds that boiling* temperature there was an 
appreciable quantity of acid extracted in solution.'' Roychoudliiiry 
(Joe. ciL) had, however, decanted off the hot supernatant liquid and 
determined its specific conductivity, when it was sufficiently cold and 
the supernatant liquid was not allowed to become cold in contact with 
the charcoal. 

It seems that Miller s objections to the procedures are based on 
misconceptions. Further, the object of the work of Roychoudliiiry 
and Miikherjee was to investigate the relationship between the surface 
charge and the adsorption of acids and bases or their liberation with 
neutral salts, and the charcoals with acidic surface layers were of as 
much interest as those wfithout it. 

Ockreiit (/. Chon. Soc., 1934, 301) holds that the oxide theory of 
the composition of the surface layer of activated charcoal is fallaci- 
ous and that the differences in the adsorptive properties of charcoal 
activated at different temperatures, are associated with the existence 
or absence of the high temperature adsorbed water layer. If the con- 
tentious of Ockrent be correct then the arrangement of Miller in 
removing surface oxides appears to be invalidated. 

Further experiments have been carried out to ascertain the extent 
of purification which can be effected by the same procedure (Roy- 
choudhury, loe. ch,). The samples of charcoals were also prepared 
in the same way. 


Results. 

Effect of Washing and Activation. 

Table I shows the results of washing directly after ignition of a 
sample of negative charcoal (A). 50 G. of charcoal were boiled with a 
litre of conductivity water for 1^ hours. Different stages of washing 
and activation at which the negative charge of sample A becomes zero 
have been indicated ill the table byAj, A 2 and* A 3. The electre* 
osmotic movement of the bubble • is given in cm. per 3 minutes at 
36°-38® (Roychoudhury, loc. cih), the proportion of charcoal and 
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water being the same as used in the washing and the time of contact 
of charcoal and water l)eing either s liours or 24 hours as indicated 
below. 


Tabue I. 


No. of wavshiiigs 

Sp. conductivitv of 

Rate of elec- 

Sample. (ij hr. boiling). 

water used 

super nat. 

trO“(.)sniosis 


X 10® (35®), 

liquid X 30® 

(contact for 



(35^). 

2 hrs). 

A 1 

2*2 

6*8 


2 

if 

4*4 


3 

f> 

4*6 


4 

it 

2*9 


5 

n 

2*2 


6 

2*2 

2*9 


7 

>> 

2*7 

—24*1 

8 

1*7 

2*4 


9 

1*9 

i “9 

—ISM 

10 

1*4 

2*2 


II 

2*2 

2*0 


Aj (activated for 6 




hours at 800®) 12 

1’7 

2*0 


13 

1*4 

4 ‘4 


14 


3*7 



it 

3*1 


A2 (activated for 6 




hours at 800®) 16 

1*7 

2*2 


17 

1*4 

6*3 


18 

2*2 

5‘5 


19 

»i 

4*9 


A3 (activated for 6 




hours at 800®) 20 

tr 

4*4 

0 ^ 

Table II gives the results 

for another sample, B. At the third 

washing the charge was measured and the electro-osmotic 

movement 

of the bubble was found to i 

be — ii‘o cm. in 

5 minutes. 

After the 


13th washing the charcoal was activated (Bi), which was activated 
without further boiling with water (Ba). This process of activation 
without boiling with water was continued until B^ was obtained. 

-■/■■■■ .*'N0'Yadai^-of-cteg«teveaaitera4hours’ contact. . 
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Table II. 




Sample- No. of washings 

Specific conductivity of 

Rate of elec- 

(15 mill, boiling, 

w ater used 

supernal. 

tro-osmo.$ls 

250 c.c. water + 

X 10 ® (35°). 

liquid X 106 

(contact for 

50 g. of char- 



2 hour-s) . 

coal) . 




B I 

2-0 

8-0 


2 


7*0 


3 

,, 

8*0 

“II-O 

4 

if 

6’5 


5 

9i 

6*0 


6 

if 

6-5 


7 

tt 

5-0 


8 

if 

3-S 


9 

li 

3*9 


10 

ft 

37 


II 

» 

37 


12 

a 

2.5 


Bi (activated for 6 13 

a 

3-6 

•»IP 3 

hrs. at 800®) 




Bg (activated for 6 


... 

-0*2 

hrs. at 800®) 




Ba (activated for 6 



0 

hrs. atSoo®) 




B| (activated for 6 

... 


0 

hrs* at 800^) 





It will be seen tliat tlie procedure of purification always leads to 
the promotion of charcoal with a discharged surface (iso-electric or 
null charcoal) and that on activation electrolytes are liberated from 
the surface which increases the specific conductivity of the washing 
water. 

A i)Oitioii of A was next treated with concentrated HCl before 
washing with conductivity water. The resulting charcoal C was then 
treated in a similar manner. The data are given in Table JII. ' 
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Sample. Boiled for i-J 

Tabi,e hi. 

Specific c^^nductivity of Rato of ch'C- 

lira. + 50 g. 

water used 

vsn per! lat, 1 n'K>.sii losi.s. 

charcoal. 

X 106 (35®). 

lk|uid X 10^ 

C I 

1-9 

( 35 "i- 

7*4 “I3 

2 

2*2 

4*9 

3 

jj 

21 

4 

s» 

SJ 

5 

1-4 

22 —27*4 

6 

2*9 

a 

7 

» 

24 

8 

>> 

22 

9 

if 

T 9 

10 

>» 

a 

II 

2*2 

14*8 

Cl (activated for 6 

lirs. at 800®) 12 

2*3 

„ - 2*9 

13 

I‘2 

185 

14 

1*5 

66 

15 

1*4 

44 

16 

»> 

jj 

17 

2*1 

29 

18 

1*7 

24 

19 

2-2 

20 

20 

I -4 


C2 (activated for 6 

hrs, at 800®) 21 

31) 

17 -3*0 

22 

2'2 

22 

23 

)) 

21 

^4 

1*4 

22 

25 

rf 


26 

»» 

)i 

27 

2*2 

21 

28 

1) 

19 

29 

1*7 

T 7 

C3 (activated for 6 

hrs. at 800®) 30 

it 

„ 0 

31 

it 

22 

32 

it 

21 

33 

a 

T 7 

34 ■ 

)) 

»> 

35 

1*4 

T 5 

Cl (activated for 6 3d 


0 

hrsv at 800®) , 

Apparently it is difficult 

to remove the last traces of hydrochloric 

acid and activation was not sufficient to remove the last traces of the 


acid at the pressure of lo mm. at which the activation was carried 
out^ though the surface has already become neutral after the activa- 
tion*. ■ 
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The surface charge of various samples of activated charcoal in 
contact with water is given in Table IV. The time of contact of 
the charcoal with water was 2 hours in each case. For the sake of 
comparison, some of them w’ere also left in contact with the water 
inside the eiidosmotic tube for 24 hours. A4 has been obtained after 
activating Ag for 6 hours at 550"*. B 5 was obtained from B 4 after 
activation at 550"" in a new silica tube and Bo was obtained from B5 
on further activation. Di is an unactivated coarse negatively charged 
sugar charcoal which on activation at 550° for 8 hours gave E is a 
sample of sugar charcoal positively charged; F i is also a sample of 
sugar charcoal not washed before activation and on first activation 
gave Fo, which on further activation gave Fg. 




Tabbe IV, 



Activated 

sample. 

No, of 
washings. 

Temp, of 
activation. 

Time of 
heating. 

Rates of elec- 
tro-osmosis. 

A, ■ '■ 

ao 

0 

8 

00 

6 hrs. 

0 

A3 


>> 

i* 

0 

A3 

... 


>» 

0 

A4 


550" 

it 

0 

Bi 


00 

0 

0 

0 

it 

- 11*3 

B3 



8 

—0*2 

Bs 


0 

0 

00 

it 

0 

B, 


>> 

6 

0 

B5 

... 

550“ 

>i 

0 

B3 

... 

850 

it 

0 

Cl 

12 

800" 

6 hrs. 

- 2*9 

Ca 



i> 

“ 3*0 

C3 

30 


it 

0 

Cl 

36 

>» 

tt 

0 


... 


8 

-1-4 

i:'2 


575® (in a new 
silica tube) 

6 

4 0*8 

R 

... 

550" 

it 

4 ’ 2 *X 


Not washed „ 

it 

— 2*6 

Ra . 


a 

it 

0 

F3 




Q , . 
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' The negative charge invariably diminishes by coiitiniiai washing 
and activation until the zero is reached. The negative clfarcoal 
collide however, be transformed into positive charcoal only in 
two instances (D^ and K). the case of the positive charge 
became zero after' keeping the charcoal and water in contact 
for 24 hours. By the same treatment the positive charge of E 
decreased from 2T to o’8 cm. 

There is thus a general tendency for the specific conductivity 
of the supernatant liquid of charcoal to be decreased on successive 
washings which indicates that surface impurities are being gradually 
removed by this treatment. The fact that the negative charge of 
impure charcoal gradually decreases and becomes zero and then 
becomes positive shows that the removal of surface impurities plays 
a very important role in deterinining the surface charge of the 
charcoal. The positive charge in contact with pure water appears 
to be the best index of the purity of a charcoal surface. The difficulty 
in getting a positively charged surface lies in the removal of the last 
traces of electrolytic impurities. This explains why positively 
charged charcoals are not always produced under the conditions 
studied. Simply boiling the charcoal with conductivity water does 
not help much to decrease the negative charge unless the process 
of boiling is assisted by activation. 

It has been contended by Miller that it is doubtful if all the 
acidic impurities can be removed by heating at 600°, It will be observ- 
ed that positive charcoal can be obiained by heating the charcoal 
between 550° to 600*^ (Da and E). 

Ejfeci of Electrolytes on the Surface Charge, 

The measurements were carried out at room temperature (27®-2S®). 
250 C.c, of the electrolytic solution were shaken with 15 g. of the 
charcoal. The time of contact was 24 hours, 

TabIe V. 


Sample A (negative). 



Movement of bubble 

in cm. 

per 3 minutes 

Cone, ■’ 

HCL HaSO^. 

NaOH. 

NaCL 

o 

- 12-05 - 8-95 

-9.8 

*-8*5 

o-oooiN 

— 11*65 ' 

-13-9 



^ ' — iWi — ^ ■ ■ 

-|8^l 
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Table VI. 

Sample Ag (iso-electric). 

Movement of bubble in cm. per 3 minutes. 


Cone. 

HCI. 

H2SO4. 

0 

0 


0-000 1 N 

- 3-9 

-»6-8 

0-0002 

— 7*0 

-i7*o 

0*0004 

- 13*3 

““ 

0-0005 

-10-4 



TABbE VII. 

Sample D (positive). 

Elcctfo-osmoiic experiments zvith positively charged sugar 
charcoal (vide Table VI). 

Movement of the bubble in cm per 3 minutes. 


Cone. 

HCI 

0 

+ 0*8 

0*0001 N 

0 

0-0002 

0 

0*001 

+ 4 ’o 


For comparison the following data from Royclioucliny {loc, cii.) 
is given. 


Table VIII, 

Experinients with positively charged sugar charcoal with the 
addition of electrolytes (From Roychoudhury, /. Indian Chenu Sac,, 


1931, 8, 560). 

Cone. 

HCI. 

HjSOj. 

NaOH. 

0 

Sample I. 

1*5 

Sample II. 

+ 1*3 

+ 6-13 

+ 0*9 

o-oooiN" 

-0*25 

-0.35 

— 0*1 

"• 0*25 

0*0002 

“ 0*25 

-0*4 

-0-45. 

- 0*45 

0*001 

+ 1-0 +0-78 

- 3-0 

-0*91 


9 
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SUMMARY. 

1. It appears that the charge of positively charged charcoal is 
least affected by the above electrolytes. It is diffictilt to prepare 
positively charged charcoal. The negative and iso-electric charcoals 
show a strong adsorption of anions. 

2. The absorbed layer of electrolytes on the charcoal surface 
cannot alone be removed by long continued washing and it is necessary 
to activate the charcoal to remove them. 

3. Hydrochloric acid is difficult to remove. If the charcoal has 
been purffied by activation the charge is affected by hydrochloric acid 
only to a small extent. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to Professor 
J. N. Mukherjee for suggesting this work and for facilities. 
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A Synthesis of cis-and frans-JM-zsoPropylcycZopropane- 
1 :2-dicarboxylic Acid and Experiments towards 
the Resolution of the ds-dZ-Acid.* 

By S. K. Ranganathan. 

Direct evidence for the presence of cyclopropane ring in the various 
acids derived from thujaue series of coinpoiuids has not been furnished 
so far. The object of the X-)resent investigation was to furnish such an 
evidence by synthesising the simplest member of this group of acids^ 
viz. umbeliularic acid. 

Tutiii (/, Chenu Soc., 1906, 89 , 1104; 1908,93, 252) found that 
umbelluloiie, on oxidation with permangante, gave rise to a ketonic 
acid, umbellulonic acid, which yielded a lactone on distillation. 
Umbeliularic acid n as obtained from this lactone by oxidation with 
permanganate and had imp, 120-121® (with i II2O, 85*^); [a]t> = “-89*7° 
(in CHCls). Tutiii excluded a cyclopropane ring structure for this acid 
on account of its marked stability to permanganate, hydrochloric 
and nitric acids and was inclined to regard it as i-methyhcyriopentane- 
2:4-dicarboxylic acid. Semmler (Ber., 1907, ^0, 5019; 1908, $ 1 , 
39S8), however, obtained by oxidising the benzylidene derivative of 
/ 3 -dihydroumbellulone, a-honiothujadicai-boxylic acid (1) which could 
only be the case if /^-dihydroumbellulone and umbellulone were (II) 
and (III) respectively. From this it follows, that umbellulonic acid, 
the lactone and umbeliularic acid are (IV), (V) and (VI) respectively. 


HC—CHMe'CUgH 

\ 

HsC ^C'COaH 
CHMeg 


CHMe 



(I) 


(ID 


CMe 



* A short note oji the synthesis of the dPacid is in course of publication in 
Nature. We had started work on resolution of our .synthesised acid when 
Rydon’s note (Chem. fnd., 1936, 55 , 294) came to onr notice and we have 
subsequently carried the resolution through. No details of Rydon’s investigHtioa 
have appeared till the date of writing this paper (21-5-1936). 
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HC-COMe 



(IV) 


C-CHs 



C 


CHMc2 

(V) 



(VI) 


A ready metliod of syiitliesisiiig the acid (VI) would be to treat ethyl 
y-bronio-<x-i5{)proi>ylglutarate or ethyl cxdnmio-a-bs'opropylghitarate 
with concentrated alkali (Ingold, /. Chem. Soc., 1925, 127 , 3<S7). 
The results of Hariharan, Mellon and Simoiism {J. Indian Inst. Sd., 
1928, llA, 107) on the broniination of cx-iA'opropylghitaric acid did not 
indicate this to be a promising line of attack. Adoiiting the method of 
Owen and Simonsen (/. Chenu See., 1932,1426; 1933, 1226) it was 
thought that ethyl (X-i,s'c?propyl acxylate (VIl) (Blaise and Luttringer, 
Bull. Sac. cinm., 1905, Hi, 33 , 64S, 776) would condense with ethyl 
diazoacetate in the presence of copper-bronze to yield in one stage the 
diethyl ester of (VI). Though there was smooth reaction at 35'' 
between the above substances the product consisted mainly of ethyl 
cydobutane-i:2:3:4-tetracarboxylate (VIII) (cf. Owen and Simonsen, 
loc. cit.), about 70% of the acrylic ester remaining unchanged. This 
result is not very surprising in view of the fact that the success of 
Owen, and Simonsen (loc. cit.) was largely due to the presence of 
ge/n-dimethyl group taking part in the desired cycloptopimo ring 
formation. 

B^ollowing the method of Auvvers and collaliorators (Annalcn, 1929, 
470 , 284; 1932, 496 , 27, 252), ethyl oc-A'opropylacrylate was condensed 
with ethyl diazoacetate to give ethyl s-wopropyl-z^kpyl:azolme-3:5- 
dicarboxylate (IX) in good yield. On heating at 200'h the latter lost 
nitrogen yielding the mixed esters, b. p, 144-148^/28 nun. Hydrolysis 
of this gave b?an 5 -di-i 5 opropylcyc/opropane-i :2-dicarboxylic acid. 
The amount of trans-^cid formed constituted about 35% of the hydro- 
lysed product, the rest being a liquid mixture of unsaturated acids, 
the examination of which is as yet incomplete. The presence of 
ar^opropylglutacon acid is to be expected in this niixture» 
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trans-dUi - woPropyk-3;cZopropaiie-i:2-clicarboxylic acid (in. p. 
J 94-95°) was stable to peniiangaiiate and was converted to the anhy- 
dride of the ck'-acid by heating with acetyl chloride at iSo°. The cis- 
acid (m. p. 124-125®, with 1H2O, 93-95®) was in turn stable to perman- 
ganate and could be converted to its anhydride on heating at 150®. 
Concentrated hydrochloric acid at iSo®, as also boiling nitric acid, had 
no action on it. 

The resolution of the dl-cis-ac\d with a view to obtain Tutin’s 
J-acid was undertaken first with brucine. The d-acid could be obtained 
in a fair state of optical purity. For obtaining the hforin, the acid was 
combined with cinchonidinc, when the salt of the Z-form proved more 
insoluble. Due to the smallness of material at disposal, the active acid, 
however, could not be obtained very pure. 


Experimental. 

Ethyl a-^bromoisovalcraio prepared in 85% yield starting from 
isovaleric acid (vSchleicher, Annalen, 1892, 267 , 120). It was not 
necessary to isolate the intermediate bi'omoacid-bromide. B. p. 

S8-9o°/ 24 mill. ; 1-276; 1-4465 ; whence [Rjp=437i ; calc. 

43-83- 

Ethyl aAsopropylhydracrylate was prepared in 6o% yield from the 
above and trioxyniethylene (Blaise and Enttringer, loc. ezh), b. p. 115- 

i8°/25 mm.; w®®, 1-4300: 0-9863 ; whence [Rj^ = 41-94. Calc. 

42-32- 

Ethyl a-isopropylacrylate (VII) was prepared in about 55% yield 
by dehydrating the hydroxy ester with PgOs (Blaise and Eutti-inger, 
Joe. cii.), b. p. i47-i 49°/6S5 mm. 
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Condensaiion oj Elhyl (XAsopfopylacryUic loiih Ethyl diarjo- 
a iiiixturc of llic substituted acrylic ester (12 g.) with coi)i)er 
bronze (0-5 diazoacetic ester {cfb g., b. p. 5 tf / zs approx.) was 

added clrupwise during the course of houns, the tenii)eratitre being 
iiiaiiitained at^ 30-35"^. The reaction vwus vigoroirs with evolution of 
nitrogen. After vStandiiig for some time, a fresh, lot of the uipsaturatcd 
ester (12 g.) was added and the diazo ester (9*6 g.) droi>ped as above. 
The experiment w'as reiieated with another lot in the same flask with a 
fresh amount of catalyst (o‘5 g.). After the addition was oveig the 
temperature was cautiously raised to 50° and maintained at 50-60® for 
3 hours. The catalyst was filtered off, and the product (5o”4 g.) 
distilled, and tlie following fractions were collected : (i) 42-60^/5 mm, 
2,1 g.; (ii) 95“i05®/4 inm., it ‘5 g. ; (iii) 105-120^/4 mm. , 2*5 g'A 
(iv) above 1:40® /4-I0 mm., 1*5 g. with decomiiosition. Brownish black 
residue was left in the flask. Fractions (ii) and (iii) were mixed and 
redistilled: 3-4 gz diwStilled below 70^/2111111. and the main fraction 
(9-10 g.) distilled at S5-ioo®/2 min. 

The main fraction was hydrolysed with methyl alcoholic potash 
(12%), when the potassium salt separated (a’sg.). The acid isolated 
from the potassium salt melted at 274®, and was thus proved to 1)C 
C3;c?cbutaiie-i:2:3:4-tetracarboxylic acid (Owen and Siinonsen, Joc» cU,), 
From the alcoholic solution, after evaporation and acidification, i'2 g. 
of a thick oil was obtained (b. p. 120-130° 1 26 mm.). The oil did not 
solidify on standing. It was unstable to neutral KMnO,!.. 

Ethyl s-'^^opropyl-ZS Epyrazolinc-sis-dicarboxylatc (IX).“-“Tlie lui- 
saturated ester {32*5 g.) w'as mixed with the diazo ester (24*5 g-, r 
molecule each), in a tlirec-necked flask fitted witli reflux condenser 
and thermometer. There ivas no reaction in the cold. How- 
ever, on warming the flask got heated up and when the temper- 
ature rose to 70®, it was cooled with water and the process 
of heating and cooling was repeated twice. vSubsequeiitly, the 
contents of the flask were maintained at 55® for iS hours. The 
yellowish brown product was distilled, wdien the main fraction 
(33 g*) distilled constantly at 164® /4 mill. A small amount distilled 
at 45-6o°/8 mm. and another fraction at ii5-i20®/6 mm. The 
main fraction was redistilled as a pale yellow viscous oil, b. p. 
158®/! mm. ; 1-4814. (Found : N, 10-73. C12H20O4N2 requires 

N, 10*94 per cent). 

The pyrazoline ester immediately decolourises cold alkaline pei"- 
.'Hianganate and absorbs bromine in' "CHGls* Attempt to isolate the 
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pyrazole derivative was not successful. Tlie ester (5 g.) was dis- 
solved in CHCI3 (15 c. c.) and bromine (i*a c. c. in 10 c. c. of CHCI3) 
was added drop by droi^, decolourisation occurred with evolution of 
HBr. After standing for 24 hours, the chloroform was removed 
under diminished pressure and the residue distilled in vacuum 
when decomposition occurred ; main fraction i20-r25°/2 mm. (ester 
was free from nitrogen) . 

Decomposition of the PymzoUne Ester by Heat. — The ester was 
heated in 2 lots of 16 g. and 13 g. each at 200° for i hour when the 
product (i5’2 g.) distilled at i48-i55°/3o mm. (redistilled at i44-i4S°/28 
mm.). The high boiling fraction (170-200''/ 30 iiim.) was again 
heated at 200° for i hour and on distillation gave 7*5 g. at 14S- 
153° /30 mm, total yield 22*7 g- The ester, though unstable 
towards cold alkaline or neutral permanganate, does not take up 
bromine in CS^ or CHCI3- 

tmns-dl-iAsoP TO pyhey clop ropane~i : 2-dicarhoxylic Acid (VI). — 
The above ester (22*7 g.) was mixed with methyi alcohol (80 c. c.), 
water (17 c. c.) and KOH (17 g.) and refluxed on the water-bath 
for I hour. The alcohol was then evaporated off, the residue dis- 
solved in water, acidified with sulphuric acid and repeatedly extracted 
with ether (6 times). After removing ether the residue partly 
solidified. It was distilled in steam for 15 minutes and the residue 
allowed to cool when the irans- acid crystallised out, yield 6 g. 
The yield of the frans<\oid. was not improved b"* using platinum 
as catalyst during pyrolysis of the ester (Kohler and Steele, 
/. Amcr. Chcni. Soc., 1919, M, 1093). The mother liquors yielded 
a thick viscous oil, unstable to permanganate and distilling at 
i40-i7o'’/4 mm, (S'5 g.). 

The trans-acid when recrystallised from water separated in glisten- 
ing rectangular prisms, m. p. i94'95‘'- ^ search for the cis-ackl 

in the mother liquor did not meet with success (cf. Verkade, 
Rec. trav. chini., 1932, M, 208). It is easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, acetone, difScultly soluble in CHCI3, benzene and water* 
Prolonged boiling with alkaline pennanganate effected little change. 
[Found : C, 56*13 ; H, 7*20 ; Equiv., 86 ; M. W. (Rast), 185*1. 
C8H12G4 requires C, 55*82 ; 11,698 per cent. Equiv., 86 ; M.W., 
172. Found : Ag, 54*95. C8Hio04Ag2 requires Ag, 55 9 per cent]. 

cis - dl - 1 - isoPropylcycloptopane-i : 2-dlcarboxylic Acid. — The 
traw5-acid (2 g.) was heated with acetyl chloride (5 c. c.) in a sealed 
tube for 3 hours at 180®. The anhydride of the cis-acM distilled at 
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140^/20 mill, (approx.) and at ii3‘^/4 iniii. It was a liquid wliicli did 
not solidify (Tutiii gives b. ]n 167-69^/50 min, for iiinbclliiluric (inliy- 
dride). (Found: 0,62*03; H, 6*77. CgHioO^ requires C, de’as; 
H, 6“49 per cent). 

Tlie r/b'-atiliydride dissolved in boiling water and tbe vSolution 011 
cooling deposited tlie of^-acid. When crystallised from water the 
acid separated in prisms witli i molecule of FlgO, which melted at 
95'^ (sintering at about 85° ; complete fusion does not take place over 
a large range). (Found : C, 50*48 ; H, 7*81 ; H2O, 9*97 ; F)qitiv, 94*3. 
C8H:i 204, HgO requires C, 50*52 ; H, 7*41; 1130,9*47 percent. 
Equiv., 95). 

The anhydrous cf.9-acid obtained from an ethereal solution crystal- 
lises in plates from benzene-petroleum ether, m. p. i24“25‘^ (sliriiiking 
at 121''). The acid is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, CHCl 3, CCI4, 
moderately soluble in benzene and water. (Found : C, 56*1 ; H, 
6*90 ; Equiv., 85*86. C8Ht204 requires C, 55*82 ; H, 6“g8 percent. 
Equiv., 86). 

The cf5*acid on heating at 150° for 15 minutes loses water and 
goes over to its anhydride. It is stable to boiling alkaline permangiiate. 
The cw-acid (0*1 g.) was heated with concentrated HCl (i c. c.) 
at 180-190'' for 3 hours (sealed tube). From the contents of the 
tube on opening, the cw-acid was isolated, , m. p. 93*^. Similarly it 
was isolated unchanged after heating with 8 times its weight of 
HNOs (3 parts of acid to i of H2O) for 5 hours, 

l>Tolml of cis-Acid. — The anhydride, obtained from o'l g. of the 
ci5-acid by heating at 150"", was heated with ^»-tolukliiie (0*15 g.) 
for 5 minutes, the product treated with water and the f^-toluil crys- 
tallised from dilute alcohol in tieedles, m. p. 89'’. (Found ; N, 6*35, 
C15H17O2N requires N, 5*76 per cent). 

Resolution of the cis-dl-/Iaid with Brucine, — The cw-acid con- 
fining I molecule of water of crystallisation (3*25 g., i mol) 
was mixed with brucine (13*5 g., 2 mols; m.p. 178'") and dissolved 
in 230 c.c. of boiling water, filtered hot and allowed to cool ; 
6*1 g. of salt separated after a few hours. This was recrystallised 
from waters times. It gave = - 25^6 f. It crystallised in 

plates from water, began losing water at 95 and melted at about 
ro8^ [Found : 'N, 4^'97 i (at 13.0"),: 14*5. C54H64O12N4, 
Fequhes M, 4*99 ;''H20v 14 I 'f>er 'Centi 
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Tlie free active acid was obtained by decomposing tHe above salt 
in the usual way. It crystallised in prisms from benzene. It gave 
+82-42. 

Since, however, the acid was not optically quite pure, it was 
again combined with brucine, the brucine salt was recrystallised 

and the acid libei*ated again, , +877. 

The acid melted at 118° (prisms from benzene). It was obtained 
in thick needles by slow evaporation from water, m.p. about 83® 
(complete fusion not taking place). (B'ound C, 55*91 ; H, 7+6. 
C8H12O4 requires C, 55‘82, H, 6*38 per cent). From the mother 
liquors it was not found possible to isolate the Uacid wdth specific 
rotation greater than —66*6°. 

Resolution of the cis-dl-ncid with Cinch onidlne. —The solution 
obtained from the ch'-acid (i mole, 2*4 g. containing iHgO) and 
cinclionidine (i mole, 3*7 g.) by boiling with 800 c.c. of water, was 
filtered, since no salt separated during 7 hours’ standing it was 
concentrated to 300 c.c. when 4 g. of salt were deposited. This was 
recrystallised from water four times when 0*3 g. of salt was obtained as 
needles, m.p. 191° (decomp.). (Found: N, 5’9s* Ci9H22N20*C8Hi204 
requires N, 6-oo percent). The salt being very sparingly soluble in 
the usual solvents its rotation could not be taken. 

The above salt was decomposed in the usual way and the 
active acid was obtained by extracting with ether. It showed 

As the I-acid was not optically pure, the melting point of the acid 
(prisms from benzene) was rather low and was 114°. 

The author’s grateful thanks are due to Prof, P. C. Guha for his 
kind encouragement and keen interest, and to the Government of 
Madras for a scholarship. 
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On the Fluorination of Organic Compounds. Part II. 

By P. C. Ray and Anid Chandra Ray. 

Ill continuation of our work (R%, Goswami and Ray, J. Indian 
Chcm. Soc,^ I935j 93) we have attempted to prepare organic fluo- 

compounds by the action of thallous fluoride on aliphatic and aroma- 
tic compounds containing a reactive halogen atom. By following this 
method we have obtained methyl and ethyl fluoacetates as also benzyl 
fluoride. In other cases^ either the products could not be isolated in 
pure condition or the reaction products decomposed. Thallous fluor- 
ide did notj however, react with (X-bromoacetoacetic ester, <x-bromo- 
propionic ester, cx-bromocinnaraic acid, bromocyc?ohexane, chloro* 
acetamide, iodoacetaldehyde, broniocamphor, m-bromonitrobenzene, 
under the experimental conditions described below. Hence this method 
of fluorination is not of so wide an applicability as was supposed by us. 
The above three fluo-compounds had the properties ascribed to them 
by Swarts {Bull Soc, chim^, 1896, in, 16 , 1134) and by Ingold and 
Ingold (/. Chern^ Soc,, 1928, 2249). Our method for the preparation of 
benzyl fluoride is easier than that of Ingold and Ingold. The yield is 
also better. 


E X p K n I M H N T A n. 

Methyl Fluoaceiaie. — Methyl bromoacetate (16 g.), anhydrous thal- 
lous fluoride (24 g,) and absolute alcohol were refluxed together for 36 
hours. The reaction mixture was then filtered and the filtrate was 
kept in contact with anhydrous calcium chloride. The liquid was 
then fractionated. On redistillation, methyl fluoacetate was obtained 
as a colourless liquid, slightly lachrymatory, soluble in water, b.p. 
104®. (Pound : P, 20*00. Calc, for C3H5O2P : P\ 20*65 per cent). 

Ethyl Fluoaceiaie. — Ethyl bromoacetate (24 gO, anhydrous thallous 
fluoride (40 g.) and absolute alcohol were refluxed together for 24 
hours. The filtrate from the reaction mixture was fractionated, when 
a colourless liquid, b. p, 126®, was obtained. (Found ; 17*1. 

Calc, for C4H70^P ; F, 17*9 per cent)^ 
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Benzyl Fluoride,— An alcoholic solution of benzyl bromide (iSg») 
was reluxed with anhydrous thallous fluoride (30 gj for 32 hours. 
The filtrate of the react ion lu'oduct was freed from alcohol on the 
water-bath and the residue distilled, when a light yellow viscous dis- 
tillate was obtained, b.p. 140°- It is lachrymatory and decomposes 
slowly evolving hydrofluoric acid (P'ound : F, 17-00. Calc, for 
C7H7F : F, i7‘27 per cent), 

ChKMISI'RY DlCPARl'MRNT, 
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Variation of Cataphoretic Velocity of Colloidal 
Particles during Aggregation. Part 11. 

By Jnankndra Nath Mukherjee, Subodh Gobinda Chaudhury 
AND Jyotirmoy Sen-Gupta. 


In a recent paper (Mukherjee, Chaudhury and Bliabak, /. Indian 
Ckew. Soc,, 1936, 13 , 370) it has been shown that for a number of 
colloids and electrolytes 

(i) the cataphoretic velocity increases with time with progressing 
aggregation of the colloidal particles at a constant concentration of 
the added electrolyte; 

(u) the increase in c. v, with time is often more marked, the 
higher the valency of the precipitating ions; 

(ui) the c.v. of the supernatant suspension, of a colloid after partial 
coagulation is less than that of the colloid before coagulation; 

(ini) the c.v, of the coagula of a sol (AS2S3) is the same as that 
of the supernatant suspension of the colloid after coagulation. 

These results are contradictory to the existing theories (Mukherjee, 
Chaudhury and Bhabak, loc, citj, which lay the main stress on the 
thickness and the capacity of the double layer, on the radius of the 
particle and on the ionic strength of the medium and neglect the 
changes in the distribution of ions on aggregation which appear to be 
more important than the factors just mentioned. An explanation on 
this basis has been put forward by Mukherjee. Chaudhury and Ghosh 
(Tfws, mUornl Insi . , ScU India^ 1936, 1 ,, 47-82) by^ ^ Mukherjee, 
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Chaiidlinry and Bhabak {loc. cit,). Further information is desirable 
on several points. In the present paper these observations have been 
extended to a wider range of concentrations of electrolytes and several 
other colloids. Some of the previous experiments have been 
confirmed. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of the Colloids. 

Arsenious Sulphide . — 25 C.c. of a saturated solution of AS2O3 in 
distilled water were diluted with an equal volume of water and then 
mixed up with 500 c.c. of water saturated with hydrogen sulphide. 
Hydrogen sulphide washed through water was then passed 
till there was no further change in colour. Hydrogen gas was then 
bubbled through the solution to free it from excess of H2S. 

Vanadkim Pentoxide . — About 10 g. of ammonium vanadate was 
triturated in a mortar with a few drops of strong hydrochloric acid 
till the mass was converted into a deep red paste. This was washed 
with several changes of water till the mass began to peptise. It was 
then shaken up with a large volume of water resulting in a dark red 
stable sol (sp. condty., 5 x mho.). 

Selenium Hydrosol, — H2Se()3 was added in minute quantities to 
about 3 c.c. of NH2* NH.2'H20 and the precipitated Se was peptised 
by shaking. The resultant dark red solution was diluted till no 
appreciable opalescence appeared (sp. condty., 7 x 10““^ mho.), 

Uranyl Ferrocyanide, — Equal volumes of o-i ]V-U0.2(N03)2# 
6H2O and K4Fe (CN)(3, 3H.2O were mixed together and the resulting 
precipitate washed by centrifuging with conductivity water till a 
stable sol was obtained. The larger particles were removed by cem 
trifuging the sol (sp. condty., 5x10“"^ mho.). 

Copper Ferrocyanide. — It was prepared in the same way as mranyl 
ferrocyanide using (o-iIV) solutions of CUSO4, 5H2O and K4Fe (CN)a- 
The larger particles were removed by centrifuging this sol (sp. condty., 
5 X 10”^ mho.). 

Hydrated Ferric Oxide, — ^'Fo a litre of boiling conductivity, water 
about 100 c. c. of an approximately 5% ferric chloride solution were 
added with stirring and the boiling continued for another 10-15 
minutes. The sol was black in reflected light. It was then dialysed 
in a parchment bag for four days (sp. condty., 4 x mho.). 
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The Parabolic Curve. 


The cataplioretic velocities of i)articles at different depths of a 
cell when plotted against tlieir respective depths slionld give a para- 
bolic curve (Smoluchowski, (Iraetz, ‘‘Handbucli der Klektrizitiit inch 


Fig. I. 

^8283 suspension. 


34 



BTG. 2. 

V2O5 sol 


80 




10 ' 

0 0*3 0*5 0*8 1*0 

Depth of the chamber. 

Curves i and 2 refer respectively 
to suspensions after coagulation 
with NaCl and BaCh. 
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o 0*2 0-5 0*8 1*0 

Depth of the chamber. 

Curves 1-3 refer respectively to 
pure sol, N/80-KCI and N/i6o-KCl. 


Fig. 3. 

Vranyl ferweyanide sok 


Fig. 4. 

Se sol and Fe(0H)3 suspension. 



Curves 1-4 refer respectively to N/iooo-KCl, Curve i refers to Se sol and curve 2 to 
' ' pure sol, N’/'Spo- aiid#/i5oo-JCCI. ' hydrated 'FeaOs coagulated' by K-oxalate. 



Velocity x iqS. Velocity x lo^. 
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Alagnetismus ”, 1914, II, 2, p. 383). Observations were made with 
tile pure sols excepting AS3S3 and FeiOH)^, where in the pure sols, 
the particles were too small to be visible under the microscope and 
readings were taken after coagulation of this sol with solid NaCl (Figj) 
or iV/3oo-BaCl2 (Fig. i). The ferric oxide sol was also coagulated by 
(N/525) potassimn oxalate (Fig. 4). The V2O5 and uranyl ferro- 
cyanide sols were also mixed with equal volumes of such concentrations 
of KCl as would not cause any appreciable coagulation and therefore 
the c.v. should not vary during the interval of the experiment (Figs. 2 
and 3 respectively). 

Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

AS2S3 sol AS2S3 sol 



0 60 120 180 240 0 60 120 180 240 

Time {min.}. Time (min.); 

Curves 1-3 refer respectively to IV/25-, Curves 1-4 refer respectively to N/5-, N/y-, N/8- 
W/20“ and N/16-HCI. and N/ lo-NaCl and curve 5 to N/S-KCl. 


Fig. 7, Fig. 8. 

V2G5 sol V2O5 sol 


n I 



0 30 60 90 120 150 0 32 64 96 128 160 192 

Time (min.). Time (min.). 

Curves 1-3 refer respectively' to IV/40-, Curves 1-4 refer respectively t'o V/isoo-, 

N /45- and N / 50-KCI. N / 1800-, N / 3000- and N 
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From Figs, i to S, it is found that with low concentrations of 

electrolytes such as would not produce any perceptible coagulation, 
the parabolic form of the curve required by Smoluchowski's theory is 
verified to an accuracy obtained by other authors (Abramsohiu /. Gen. 
PhysoL^ igzg, 12 , 711; J, Pkys, Chem., 1931, 35 , 331). The above 
results could be I'eproditced only when the cell is carefully cleansed* 
The c.v* values are found to be reproducible within ±1%. 


Results. 

In the following are given the references to the figures, illustrating 
the effect of diffei'ent electrolytes on the c.v. of various colloids 
with time. 


No. 

Sol. 

Electrolytes used. 

Figs, for reference 

1 

ASaS® 

KCl;NaCl;HCl 

5 and 6 

2 

v;o. 

KCljBaCla; AICI3 

7, 8 and 9 

3 

Se 

Do 

10, II, 12. 

4 

CUaFe(CN)o 

Do 

X3, 14’ 

5 

(UOj)ahe(CN), 

KCl ; Bad a 

15 

6 

Fe(OH) , 

KClpBaCl., ; K-oxalate, 
K-citrate 

16 

7 

ASaSs 

KCl 

17 


111 Figs. 13 and 15, the effect on c. v. of both peptivSation and 
coagulation is given together. Equal volumes (100 c.c. each) of the 
precipitants (o-iN) were mixed together (CuS()4, 5H2()d-K4Fe (CN)(|, 
sHgOin case of CugFe (CN)^ andUOs (NOs)^, 6H20-Mv4Fe (CN),;, 
in case of (U02)2Fe(CN)f,). The precipitate was washed by 
centrifuging, using 200 c. c. conductivity water each time till the 
precipitate peptised to give a stable sol. The c.v. was measured 
after each washing. After keeping for a few days, the c. v, was found 
to increase. A decrease was observed after centrifugalisation of the 
$ol (r/. Chmdhnryf J, Indian Ghent. Soc.^ X933, 10 , 431). The cen- 
trifuged sol was taken and the c.v. noted with time as usual after 
adding different electrolytes mentioned above. 
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Fig. 9. 
V2OS soL 



Curves 1-5 refer respectively to N/sooo-, 
N/6000-, N/6500-, A77000- and AVioooo-AlClv 


Fig. II. 

Se sol 



Curves 1-4 refer respectively to N/zo-, A750-, 
iV/ioO'j and A75oo-BaCl2. 


Fig. 10 . 
vSe sol 



Curves 1-5 refer respectively to N/2-, N/c-, 
N/8-, N/10-, and N/20- KCL 

Fig. 12. 

vSe sol 



Time {min.). 

Curve* I and 2 refer respectively to N/my> 
and V/1200- AICI3. 


An analysis of the results obtained shows that the c.v. of a colloid 
always increases with time in presence of coagulating concentrations 
of electrolytes (Alukherjee, Chaudhury and Bhabak, loc. cU,) and 
when the time of observation is prolonged, a decrease in tie c. v, 
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is observed. Moreover, another characteristic, quite often observed 
with the colloids and electrolytes so far studied, is that for higher 
concentrations of an electrolyte, the percentage increase in the c. v» 
observed with time is always larger. At low concentrations of 
electrolytes, irregular variations in the c, v. have been observed. Thus 
witli arsenioiis sulphide sol and o^oqlV-HCl thei*e is observed an 
abnormal increase in c. v. after a hours of the mixing of the colloid and 
the electrolyte, followed by a sharp decrease- In the presence of 
o-iaN-NaCl, the variations in the c. V. of a colloid are also irregular, 
{cf. Figs. 5 and 6). 

Vanadiuni Pent oxide SoL — Curve a, Fig. 7 and curve 4, Fig, 8 are 
exceptions to the concentration effect, f.e,, the greater the concentra- 
tion taken, the larger the percentage of increment in c. v. with time. 
The concentration effect is clearly evident with V2O5 hydrosol and 
Aids (Fig. 9). Comparing Figs. 7, 8 and 9, it would appear that 
there is a valency effect, i.c.,the higher the valency of the precipitating 
ion, the larger the percentage increase in c. v. 

Fig. 13. . Fig, 14. 

Cu2 FelCN)6 C112 Fe(CN)G sol. 

ppt. sol. 

Peptisation Coagulation 



123450 T2 24 36 0 12 24 36 48 6r. 

No. of %mshing. Time {min.). Time {min.). 

Curves 1-3 refer respectively to Nf 200- j— IV/60-KCI ; 2-~"A^^4ooo-AlCl3 ; 

KCl, iV/500- and N/iooo BaCh. 3 -N/5000-AICI3 ; 4~A7iooo»BaCl2 ; 

5—N/50-KCI ; 6~iV/8oo-BaCl2. 

Selenium SoL~{i) With KCl, curve 2, Fig. ro is an exception to 
'the con'ceuttatioji' effect. 

(h) With BaCl2 the concentration effect is pronounced (curve 
I, Fig, ii). At lower concentrations there, us at 'first,''a /deeresse 
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followed by an increase in c. v. afterwards, when tbe time of observa™ 
tion is prolonged (curves 2, 3, 4, Fig. ii). 

(Hi) Witli aluininiiini chloride, the conceiitratioii effect is quite 
pronounced after about half an hour. On inspection of Figs. 9, 13; 
and 12, the valency effect is found to be quite pronounced. 

Umnyl Ferrocyanide Sol. — The valency effect is absent (Fig. 15). 

Copper Fcrrocyanide Sol. — (0 With (iV/50) KCl, variations in c. v. 
are irregular {cf. Fig. 14). 

(a) The concentration effect as well as the X’alency effect is marked 
with BaCl^ and A! Cl 3 in most cases. Potassium chloride again gives 
an exception. 

{Hi) The concentration effect is pronounced (curves 2 and 3, Bhg. 13). 

Ferric hydroxide Hydrosol . — (i) The concentration effect is observed 
with KCl (curves i, 2, and 3, Fig. 16), but not with K-oxalate (curves 
6, 7 and 8, Fig. 16). 

The idea of the reproducibility of each curve may be formed from 
Fig. 17, where the C.V. values in the As2S.^ sol and IV/12-KCI have 
Ix^en repeated. 

Fig. 15. 

(Uryg Fe(CN)6. 
ppt. sol. 

Peptisation Coagulation 



No. of washing. Time {min.). 
i--N/5oo-BaCl2 5 s-N/aoo-KCl 
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Fig. i6. 
■l''e(0M(3 sol. 



i-N I KCl ; a-N / a-KCl ; 3 -N / a-KCl ; 

4 — N / 800-K -citrate ; 5 — N-BaCl2 ; 6-N / 600 
K’Oxalate ; 7”~^7525-K-oxalate ; S-N/sSo- 
K-oxalate. 


Fig. i7» 

AsgSa 



DiSCUvSSION. 

It would appear from tlie curves tliat the rate of cataplicresis runs 
somewhat parallel to the rate of coagulation and that none of the 
theories of cataphoresis is sufficient to explain these results of diverse 
character, for the simple reason that in the theories of cataphoresis in 
presence of electrolytes, no account has so far been taken of the 
equilibrium between the process of aggregation and de-aggregation of 
the colloidal particles {vide supra). 

The kinetics of the coagulation of a colloid by an electrolyte lias 
been dealt with theoretically by Smoluchowski {Kolloid Z., 1916, 18 , 
190) and various attempts to \erify it experimentally have been made 
by different investigators^ notably by Westgren and Reitstdter (Z. 
physikaL Chem,, 1918, 92 , 750)^ Mukherjee and co-workers {/* 
Chent, Sac., 1920, 117 , 1564; 1924, 125 > 785), Desai and co- 
workers {Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1928, 2 ^ /iSi; Kolloid Chem. Beih.^ 
1928, 26 , 357; Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1930, 26 , 138) and recently 
byjoshi and co-workers (/. Indian Chem. Sac., 1931, 8,11, 337; 

2 , I 57 J 1983 ) 'i9r329; J. Indian Chem, Sac,, Ray Comm, Fa/., 
1931,, p. 41). 

^ M a result of these tovestigations it has been found that 
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(/) With low concentrations of electrolytes, initially Snioktchowski's 
equation holds good but afterwards thei*e are marked deviations. 
These are not the only results contrary to the expectations from the 
theory of Smolucliowski, but great irregularities and discontinuities in 
the coagulation process have been reported (Joshi and co-workers, 
loc, cih). 

(w) At high concentrations of electrolytes, Smoluchowski's equation 
lias been generally found to hold good. 

As has been pointed out under the section “Results” that very 
often at the high concentrations of electrolytes, the percentage increase 
in c. V. with time is larger as the concentration of the electrolyte 
increases and that higher the valency of the precipitating ions^ the 
greater is the percentage increment. This is to be expected from the 
theory of Smoluchowski on the basis of the hypothesis suggested by 
us (loc, cif.) that the increase in c. v. is the outcome of the aggrega- 
tion of the particles. The higher the stage of aggregation or perhaps 
the more closely and intensely the primary particles are held in the 
aggregate, the greater is the percentage increase in the c. v. It is of 
interest to note that a possible explanation of the failure of Smolu- 
chowski *s theory at concentrations other than those producing rapid 
coagulation consists in the inhibiting effect of an increase in the c. v., 
potential of the double layer (c/. Mukherjee and Majumdar, loc* 
clif)* A correlation in the observed changes in c. v. with the kinetics 
of the coagulation is very much desirable and it is hoped to deal with 
this aspect in a future communication. 

’The rate of coagulation by an electrolyte or the coagulating power 
of an electrolyte is known to depend on the quality of the sol including 
its contents of free electrolytes, specially of ions which are constituents 
of the colloidal substance. Dhar and co-workers (J. Indian Chem. 
Sac., 1929, 6, 31) report that the purer the sol, the less is the valency 
effect. In case of uranium and copper ferrocyanide hydrosols which 
perhaps contain only small amounts of free electrolytes as would 
appear from their method of preparation and the specific conductivity 
of the order of 10“"" mho., the valency effect as observed by us in pther 
cases disappears* 

In the case of other sols the valency effect is quite marked though 
concentration effect is not so regularly pronounced. But the specific . 
conductivities of other sols where the valency effect is quite marked are 
not materially different from that of the copi>er and uinnium ferrocya* 
nide sol, though it is somewhat larger. Further, with; these,, sols the, 
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concentration effect is not so well pronounced, rotassiiiiiidiloride quite 
often forms an exception to the concentration effect and hydrogen chlo- 
ride shows a very great increase in the c. v. willi time. The curves for 
arseiiious sulphide {cf. Figs. 5 and 6) show greater irregularity than 
similar citrines for other sols. Tliis is presimiably due to complex 
nature of As^S-, sol and to the presence of polythionic acids and 
colloidal sulphur (M'ukherjce and Cliaudlmry, /. Indian Chcm.Soc.j 

1925$ 2, 596). 

It would thus appear that the cataphoretic velocity of a colloid 
depends more on the condition of aggregation of the colloids than on 
the nature and concentration of the electrolytes taken, these latter two 
affecting the c. v. of a colloid in so far as they do it by producing a 
certain stage of aggregation in the system. Thus it also follows as a 
corollary that the postulate of the coagulation of a colloid taking place 
at a critical potential even in presence of multivalent precipitating ions 
is quite untenable in view of the facts presented in this and othet 
papers (c/. Mukherjee Cliaudhury and Ghosh, loc. cit,). 

Summary. 

The observations so far made may be summarised as follows: — 

1. In presence of coagulating concentrations of electrolytes 

(a) The higher the valency of the precipitating ion, the greater is 
the percentage increase in c. v. observed with time, 

( 5 ) The higher the concentration of the electrolyte taken, the 
greater is the percentage increase in c. v. observed with time. 

(c) In some sols where the purity of the sol is comparatively greater, 
effect (a) disappears — just as the valency effect on tlie coagulating 
powers of electrolytes disappears in the case of extremely pure sols. 

2. In the region of slow coagulation, he., with low concentrations 
of electrolytes there are discontinuities of an irregular nature observed 
in the variation of c. v. with time, similar to those observed in the rate 
of coagulation of colloids with low concentrations of electrolytes. 

3. Moreover, the variation of c. v. with time in presence of an 
electrolyte appears to depend on (f) the nature of the sol; (tt) the 
nature of the electrolyte added and {Hi) the electrolytic content of the 
sol— conditions on which also depends the rate of coagulation of 
different colloids in presence of various electrolytes. 

PHYSICAI. CHKMISTRY DABORA!fORY, 

■UxiVEifeOT Of SCDENCB 'AXD ' . Receimd May xi, 1036, 



Studies in the Coagulation of Colloids. Part XI Y, 
Coagulation of Colloid Arsenious Sulphide by 
Mercuric Chloride. Inadmissibility of Yisco- 
sity and Transparency as General Criteria 
of Coagulation. 

By Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and Sadashiv S. KuIvKArni. 

Arising out of work W’hich has been in progress for some time in 
these laboratories, on the coagulative powers of aqueous solution^ of 
mercury chloride relative to those of other electrolytes to be published 
shortly, was the question of the variation of the viscosity and of the light 
transparency of a sol subjected to coagulation by mercury chloride. 
Reference to the literature showed that the role of this electrolyte as a 
coagulant has not received the adequate attention, which a consider- 
ation of some of its physico-chemical properties suggests. The present 
work was therefore undertaken with a view to supply the deficiency of 
our knowledge in this line. 

ExPKRIMENI'AIv, 

The sol was prepared by adding in small quantities from a paste of 
arsenious acid to twice distilled water which was kept boiling. After 
filtering and allowing it to cool, a current of hydrogen sulphide, washed 
previously by leading through water, was passed very slowly and with 
continuous shaking. The excess of the gas was then driven off by a 
cutrent of hydrogen. The colloid content was estimated by a method 
described previously (Joshi and Nanjappa, /, Indian Chenu Soc., 1934, 
11 , 135). It was 18*1 g. of arsenious sulphide per litre. Equal 
volumes of the colloid and of the coagulator solution were allowed to 
attain the temperature of the thermostat, viz., 30+0*1°, and mixed in 
the Scarpa tube of the viscometer. Three concentrations for the 
colloid in the coagulation mixture were employed in experiments 
referred to in Figs. 1-4, C/i=9*03, C/2 = 4*5i and C/8 = i-i3 g, 

arsenious sulphide per litre. The viscosity was 'measured by the 
Scarpa’s method with modifications as described previously (Joshi and 
Menon, ibid., 1933,10,599). The suction applied to the liquid to 
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be examined was kept constant ut 31*5 + 0-01 cm. of water In all the 
experiiiieiits. This pressure was such as g'ave approxiuialcly ecjual 
times for the rise and the fall of the liquid througli the capillary in 
the vScarpa tube, as required l^y the theory of the instriunenl for tiiaxi- 
iiiiim accuracy (loc. cH.). It is known that particularly in the case of 
colloids, validity of the data for viscosit3^ depends ui)on whether the 
iiieasiirements were made under conditions of viscous floiv. 1‘his was 
ascertained in the present work by the observation that the time for 
rise for the colloid used under a large nuinber of pressures in the iieigli- 
bourliood of the above value was clearly a linear function of tlie applied 
pressure. The constant k involved in tlie equation, 


1 




(where and are the the times for the rise, the fall of the li(iuid 
and its viscosity respectively) was found to 1300-007033, when ?/ for 
Fig. I. water was taken to 
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be 0-7958 C.P. (c/. 
B iiigham , ' * B' liiidity 

and Plasticity/' 1922, 
p. 339). These measure- 
ments were continued 
till the appearance of 
the coagulum as discrete 
particles on tlie walls of 
. the viscometer became 

'/i 

^ just perce|)tible. In tfie 
I majority ^ of cases this 
•S oliservable 

J easily and fairly unam- 
biguously, and lias been 
indicated by an arrow 
on the viscosity-time 
curve, when tlie visco- 
sity measurements were 
continued beyond this 
stage. The degree of 
reproducibility of these 
results using pure liquids 
'' was^ easily^ 1-2 in 1000* 
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Variations less than at least ten times this quantity have not been con- 
sidered in the data recorded in this paper. The results for the change 
of viscosity^ when the colloid concentration was varied up to eight- 
fold and that of mercury chloride varied in the range iV/500 to N/ 2000^ 
are shown graphically in Figs, i and 2. It might be added that use of 
concentrations higher than N /500 produced coagulations which were too 
quick for viscosity and other measurements. Viscosity measurements 
were also made during coagulations due to mercury chloride mixed 
with small amounts of other electrolytes; of these only one typical 
result^ when Njiso-KCl was added, is shown giaphically by curve 17 in 
Fig. 2. Curves shown in Fig. 3 show just a few typical cases of a 
ranch greater number of curves obtained shovring the change of visco- 
sity when the coagulants were solutions of potassium and cadmium 
chloride under the same conditions, for comparison with coagulations 
by mercuric chloride. 

In view of the unexpected results obtained in respect of viscosity, 
it was thought desirable to examine the variation of another property, 
transparency which has been so widely employed in measurements of 
coagulation. This has been determined by two different methods. 
The first series of experiments, some of which are represented by the 
time-transparency curves in Fig. 4, were carried out using a thermo- 
pile, whose readings on light let through in the coagulating sol were 
taken by means of a sensitive Broca galvanometer. Complete details 
as regards the method of observation, the precautions taken are re- 
ported in an earlier paper (Part XIII) in this series. In the next series 
of experiments, the opacity of the coagulating sol was determined 
directly by means of a Duboscq colorimeter. The apparatus consisted 
essentially of two similar lubes illuminated from the bottom. Each of 
these carried a fairly well fitting empty tube moving co-axiahy. The 
underfaces of the inside tubes showed the same position on the vertical 
scale fixed on the instrument, when the outer tubes were symmetri- 
cally illuminated by a given beam of light and when the same liquid 
was present in both the outer tubes, the emergent light from both the 
tubes being matched for equality of intensity through an eye-piece. 
In actual measurements, one of the tubes was filled with a convenient 
volume of the colloid diluted with an equal volume of pure water. The 
other limb contained the same amount of the colloid mixed with an 
equal volume of any of the coagulating solutions. By shifting the 
tube in the latter therefore, a measure of the opacity of the coagula- 
ting sol was obtained relative to that of the colloid diluted with water 
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in tlie difference in the positions of the two columns, when inatcliing. 
These results with mercuric and potassium chlorides are shown by 
curves in Fig, 5, 


Discussion. 

It has been almost a tacit assumption with colloid chemists that 
coagulation produces necessarily an increase of viscosity (and of opa- 
city, vide inf ra), and many workers have supposed that the last 
quantity is a measure of the corresponding degree of coagulation. Tlie 
viscosity-time curves in Figs, i and 2 show that coagulations with 
mercuric chloride negative this generalisation, in failing to show an 
over -all rise of viscosity, in l,)y far the majority of cases. . Two features 
are, however, noticeable in almost all the curves : 

(i) There is an initial fall of viscosity which has been observed 
previously in numerous coagulations with difi’erent sols and coagulants 
(Joshi and Viswanath, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1933, 10 , 323; Joslii and 
Menoii, ibid., p. 599; Joshi and Nanjappa, ibid,, i934^ Hi i33j Joshi 
and Iyengar, ibid,, pi). 555, 574; Joshi and Panikkar, ibid,, p. 797; cf, 
also, Proc, Acad, Sci,, U, P,, 1935, 5 , 41; /. chhn. phys,, 1935, 32 , 
45S)- 

(ii) The progress of the viscosity change during coagulation is 
\zonal,' that is, occurs through breaks, although a given coagulation- 
time curve does not show a sensible net rise of viscosity except in 
curves 7 and 10 in Fig. i, where the rise sets in only after 
an extremely long time after the start of coagulation, vis., 980 and 
1400 minutes respectively. 

It is interesting to compare the curves in Figs, i and 2 for mercury 
chloride with those in Fig. 3 due to cadmium and potassium chlorides. 
The difference is well marked. With higher concentrations of these 
electrolytes, the viscosity increases on the whole during coagulation, 
the increase being ‘ zonal ' or discontinuous. With low concentrations 
there is no net increase of viscosity, but merely a number of breaks, 
which is precisely in agreement with earlier results (Joshi and co- 
workers, loc.cii.). The abnormality in the case of mercury chloride 
is revealed' by the fact, that even if a higher concentration of thu co* 
sgulaioT %s used, ■ what, is produced is flocculation which comes down as 
'U precipitate in due time, but no rise of viscosity, so familiar in coagu* 
Ution fhenomma^ Itk also interesting to considerthe curve No. 17 
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in Fig. 2. When mixed with N'/962-HgCl2 only, it was observed that 
a curve only with an initial fall and a number of breaks, but without 
an over-all increase of viscosity could be observed even after very 
considerable time. Essentially the same result was obtained when 
N/150-IvCl was used as a coagulant {cf, curve 16, Bhg. 3). 
When, however, the two electrolytes were mixed, the curve is 
wholly normal ; it shows an appreciable over-all rise in viscosity 
during a comparatively shorter period ; the flocculation also was 
observed comparatively early. It might be mentioned that detailed 
studies were made of the viscosity changes in two other colloids, 
viz.^ colloid manganese dioxide and colloid antiinony sulphide in 
the presence of mercuric chloride to see if these also showed an 
absence of viscosity rise. The results showed that these sols 
behaved normally, that is, they always showed a net rise in vis- 
cosity when the coagulant was reasonably concentrated. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, suggested that the above results seem to be a 
peculiarity of the arsenioiis sulphide sol with mercury chloride as 
the coagulant. It might be also mentioned at this stage that the 
coagulum obtained in experiments with mercuric chloride, was 
examined outside the viscometer ; it felt to be comparatively more 
gritty t and unlike the soft, almost filamented and. gelatin-like mass 
observed usually. It is suggested as a tentative hypothesis that 
this absence of viscosity rise might be due appreciably to the 
above character of coagulum, and experiments are now in progress 
to obtain more information in regard to this possibility. Results 
have been obtained previously (Joshi and Nanjappa, Joshi and 
Iyengar, loc. cit,) to show that in a number of coagulations, the vis- 
cosity showed antinormal variation, via., a very marked and over- 
all diminution, the curve being zonaL These results together with 
the present findings suggest that it is not unlikely that the rise of 
viscosity might not depend entirely on such a single micellar pro- 
perty as the charge, the size, etc., but rather on some additional 
factors leading to a kind of meshwork-like or aggregate structure, 
which grows in the coagulating system from the very incipience of the 
change, 
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It is interesting to see (from the curves in Figs. 4 and 5) that 

the variations of transparency 
(Fig. 4) and of opacity (Fig. 5) 
during coagulations with mer- 
curic chloride show a striking 
parallelism wdth the correspond- 
ing results of viscosity measure- 
ments, viz,, that both these 
quantities do not change. It 
must be emphasised that the 
measurements of these related 
quantities, viz . , transparency 
and opacity were made by 
completely independent methods. 
Their mutual agreement is, 
therefore, of importance. The 
rise ill transparency sliOAvn by 
curves 20 and 23 in Fig. 4 was 
due to the fact that the precipita- 
tion of the coagulum, set in 
almost from the start of coagula- 
tion as shown by the arrow on 
the curve, with the result that 
the transparency of the system approached that of the continuous 
medium, viz., water. As in the viscosity results, this finding 
is peculiar to the use of the above coagulant ; this is showm 
by a few typical curves (No. 25, 26 and 27 in Fig. 4 and No. 5 in 
Fig. 5), when other coagulants like cadmium and potassium 
chlorides were employed, under the same conditions. Also as observ- 
ed in the case of viscosity measurements, transparency (Fig. 4) and 
the inverse of opacity (Fig. 5) do not appreciably diminish if only a 
low concentration of the normal coagulant say potassium chloride 
is employed [vide curve 26, Fig. 4, curve i, Fig. 5). As soon as, how- 
ever, its concentration is raised, we get the familiar reduction of 
transparency [cf, curve 25, Fig. 4) and rise of opacity (curves 4,5 in 
Fig. 5). The abnormality of mercury chloride is once more brought 
out by the fact that the transparency does not diminish (and the opa- 
city does not rise) even though the concentration of this coagulant is 
increased. Under the latter condition it produces flocculation and the 
precipitate actually tends to settle down, that is, mercury chloride is 


Big. 5. 



Curves 1-5 refer respectively to 
0*67 g, i'i3g-» 3'25g., 0-57 g. and 
0*57 g. AS2S3 per litre. Curves with 
HgCb refer to 2*25 g. per litre. 
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effective in producing coagulation but not in giving rise to the familiar 
optical effect, usually regarded as characteristic of coagulation. 
Further work in this line has shown that the above results in vis- 
cosity and transparency nieasureinents are but two of the evidences— 
which are being accumulated in these laboratories— of the anomalies 
in the behaviour of mercury salts when used as coagulants. These 
results will be published shortly. From analogy with the results of 
viscosity mentioned above, it is suggested that transparency also at 
any rate in the case of colloids, might be more a macroscopic and body 
X3roperty, than a singular function of such micellar constants like 
charge, size and so forth, variable during coagulation. 

The view has been emphasised in earlier papers (loc. cit.) that 
contrary to the simple mechanism postulated in Smoluchowski’s theory, 
coagulation might consist of a series of micellar and allied changes, 
and that a given property selected for measuring coagulation might 
not be sensitive to some of these changes. The present results of the 
non-variation of viscosity, transparency and opacity, measured separate- 
ly during coagulations with mei'cury chloride, give experimental 
support to the above view. Further work is now needed to elucidate 
in general the principal determinants of the above quantities, vis- 
cosity, transparency (and opacity) in coagulating sols. If, however, 
during a given stage of coagulation, the constituent changes taking 
place are such as not to influence the property selected for measuring 
coagulation, then the corresponding section of the coagulation-time 
curve will have a reduced gradient characteristic of the so-called S- 
shape, and give but spurious evidence of autocatalysis (c/. curve 4, 
Fig. 5). This possibility is of some considerable significance since not a 
few workers have tried to show that autocatalysis might be a general 
description of the coagulation phenomena. 

Summary. 

1. Measurements have been made of the viscosity, transparency and 
of the opacity of colloid arsenious sulphide sols of varying colloid 
contents in the presence of mercury chloride. It has been found that 
the -above quantities do not show an over-all change as a result of co- 
agulation, with the above coagulant. 

2. Normal variations in the above properties were observed : when 

cadmium and potassium chlorides were used under the same conditions, 
and also when but small quantities of them were added to mercury 
-chloride used aS' a coagulant, . 
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3, Further evidence is obtained to support the view suggested 
earlier that coagulation is not time-continuous hut /zonal^' and that 
this feature becomes more pronounced the slower the change, 

4. It is suggested that both the viscosity and transparency (and 
tlierrfore opacity) in colloids are functions partly of micellar constants 
such as die charge, size and specially the shape, etc., and of certain 
bulk or macroscopic properties of the system as a whole and that the 
latter might be the more potent factor. 

Chf^micai, Laboratories, 

Benares Hindu University, Received May 15, 1936. 

Benares. . ‘ 


Studies ill the Anthraquinone Series. Attempts to 
synthesise Anthraquinone Carboxylic Acids' 
of the Morindone Type. 

By P. C. Mitteb and (Miss) Tanima Sen-Gupta. 

Among the naturally occurring anthi-aquinone, derivatives, carboxylic 
acids are known only in the madder and emodin groups. The acids 
occurring in madder are munjisthin and pseudo-purpurin while those 
belonging to the emodin group are rhein and emodic acid. It appeared 
to us to be of interest to synthesise acids of the morindone type, 
which Plight occur in natural products. 

An anthraquinone derivative of the morindone type containing a 
carboxyl group and not less than two hydroxyl groups may have one 
or other of four alternative formulse A to D. . . . . 


CO OH 


CO OH 


CO 


HOOd 


HOOd 


HOOd 



OH CO 
(C) 

CO OH 


OH CO 
CE) 

Morindone 


WH 


'lOH 
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We have synthesised the / 3 -iuethyl ether of (A) by oxidising 
t-acetoxy-^-inetlioxy-b-niethylanthraqtiinone (Mitter and Biswas, /. 
Indian Chcni. Soc,^ 1928, 5 , 776) with chromic acid and deacetylatiiig 
the product. It forms red silky needles, melting at 195°. 

Our next idea was to synthesise the acid (D), Now the usual labo- 
ratory oxidation processes are not suitable for the oxidation of methyl 
groups, with adjacent hydroxyl groups, into carboxyl groups (Mitter 
and Sen, /. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1928,6, 635). In this connection, 
mention may also be made of the case of mmijisthin, which could not 
be obtained by the direct oxidation of rubiadin. We, therefore, tried 
a procedure similar to that adopted by Jacobson and Adams for the 
synthesis of a derivative of morindone (/. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1924, 
46 , 2788). 

Opianic acid was condensed with methyl 5-bromosalicylate in 
presence of sulphuric acid, when 5;6-dimethoxy-2 (2'-hydroxy~3'-car- 
boxy-5'>-broniopheiiyl) phtlialide (I) was obtained as white crystals, 
ni.p, 215°* This was reduced with zinc dust and caustic soda in boil- 
ing solution under mechanical stirring for 15 hours. The dibasic acid 
so obtained (II) melted at 225®. vSeveral ring-closure experiments were 
tried with (II) wdtli a view to obtain the corresponding aiithrone. It 
was treated with sulphuric acid in the cold as well as with heating. In 
the former case it remained unchanged while in the latter complete 
sulphonation took place. We also tried phosphorus pentoxide but 
without success. It is well known that hydroxy compounds having 
i?ara-positions to the hydroxyl groups free, are easily siilphonated. So 
the acid was bromiiiated, when a monobromo derivative, presumably 
the jf>-bromo derivative (c/. Jacobson and Adams, loc, cit,) melting 
at 210®, was obtained.^ Ring-closure experiments with this compound 
also met with no better success. 
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Experimental. 

5:6 - Dimethoxy-2-{2^ - hydroxy - - carbom.ethoxy^s^-bfomopJ^enyI)- 

phthaUde (I).— Methyl 5-broinosalicylate (5 g.), opianic acid (3*6 g.) 
and snlphiiric acid (13 c.c., i part of water in 6 x^arts of concentrated 
acid) were mixed thoroughly in a mortar and allowed to stand for 
2 days when the mass became green. On adding water, heavy 
granular precipitate sex)arated which, after washing with water, 
was crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 215°, yield 3 g. (Found: 
Br, 17-9, C] fiH] 507Br requires Br, iS'g per cent). 

All acetyl derivative w^as obtained on acetylation with acetic an- 
hydride and pyridine, m.p. 210° after crystallisation from glacial acetic 
acid. (Found: Br, 17*26. C20H1 tO^Bi' requires Br, 17-20 per cent). 

S:6-Dimethoxy- 2 - ( 2'-‘hydroxy-s^ - carboxy-s^ - bromophenyl) phtha- 
Ude , — The iihthalide (i part) was refmxed with 10% KOH (5 parts) 
for 3 hours. On dilution and precipitation with hydrochloric acid, 
the acid was precipitated. It was crystallised from acetic acid, m.p. 

(Found: Br, 20*4. Ci7Hi307Br requires Br, 19*56 per cent). 

S\6-‘Dimeihoxy-2{2^-hydroxy-2/-carboxybenzyl)-‘henzoic Acid (II). — 
The phthalide (I) (5 g.), 10% NaOH solution (104 c.c.) and 

zinc (17 g.) were introduced into a three-necked flask fitted with a 
reflux condenser and a mechanical stirrer and the contents heated on 
a sand-bath under stirring for 15 hours. The excess of zinc was 
filtered off and concentrated hydrochloric acid added to the filtrate 
when a flocculent precipitate was formed. This was filtered, washed 
and dissolved in 10% soda solution. The filtrate was acidified, the 
precipitate washed free from hydrochloric acid and crystallised from 
dilute acetic acid, m.p. 225°, yield 2 g. (Found: C, 61-7; H, 5-06. 
C17H1 0O7 requires C, 61-4; H, 4-85 per cent). 

5 : 6- Dimethoxy-2{2' - hydroxy^^/- carhoxys^ - hromohenzyl) benzoic 
Acid (III). — The benzoylbenzoic acid (II) was dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid (50 c.c.) by heating and after cooling bromine (o‘i6 c.c.) 
was added. The mixture was left overnight and then diluted. The 
precipitate was filtered, washed and recrystalHsed from glacial acetic 
acid, m.p. 210’^. (Found: Br, 19*6. Ci7Hi507Br requires Br, 19*4 
percent). 

We offer our thanks to the Opium Agent, Government of India, 
for the free gift of iiarcotine which formed the starting material for 
the preparation of opianic acid. 

Chemical LABORAroav, 

Universi^ty Coeeege oe Science Received March 28, 1936. 
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The Enzymes in Snake-Trenom. Part I. Their 
Action on Haemoglobin and on Protein 
Solutions of Different pa . 

By B. N. Ghosh. 

It lias been recorded by several early investigators tliat venoms of 
many poisonous snakes can exert marked digestive action (in vivo) on 
animal tissues, kater on, this eft’ect was found to be produced by 
some proteolytic enzymes present in the venom. Flexner 
and Noguchi (Univ. Pennsylv, Med, BmZL, 1902, 15 , 345), 

Belezenne (Coinpt, rend,, 1902, 13 S, 329I, Noc {Ann, Insi, Pasteur^ 
1904, 18 , 387), lyaunoy (Conipt. rend., jgo2, 135 , 401), and Housey and 
Negrete (Rev, DeL Inst, Bact. Buenos- Aires, 1918, 1 , 341) observed 
that snake venom can hydrolyse proteins like gelatin, albumin, casein 
etc. Using casein and serum albumin as substrates, Uaimoy (loc, cii,) 
observed that with the venoms of cobra and of the vipera, the 
proteolysis stops when albumose is formed. It does not proceed so 
far as to form peptone. Recently Dunn (/. Pharm, Exp, Therap,, 
1934, 50 , 386) noticed that, venom of Crotalus adaniantus can digest 
casein suspended in 0-2 iV-sodium acetate more rapidly than casein of 
coagulated milk without the sodium acetate. It may be pointed out 
that the influence of the reaction of the medium on the activity of the 
enzymes (in snake- venom) has not been studied by any of the authors 
already mentioned. It is now recognised that proteases of animal 
origin can be separated into three groups, based on their activity in 
media of different pn : 

(i) The proteases which are active in distinctly acid range are 
analogous to pepsin. 

(«) Those which ate active in the slightly alkaline range with an 
Optimum at about pu 8, are similar to trypsin. 

iiii) Those which show optimum activity in the neighbourhood of 

5 ure aualogous to kathepsin. 

It y/ill be interesting to know to Ivhich of these groups the proteases 
in shake^venom belongs In the present paper the results obtained by 
studying* the action of venoms of cobra (NajaNaja) and of Russell's 
viper on haemoglobin and of cobra*venoni on different proteins in 
media of different pn values have been recorded. 
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E X P E H I M E N T A ly. 

Aciio% of Cohm'Venom on Proteins, 

Stock solution of gelatin (5%), Alerck^s dried egg'™albumiii and 
casein were prepared in pliysiological saline '(0*85% NaCl). The 
solutions were prepared tlie day before they were required for use and 
kept in a refrigerator at 4° with the addition of a few drops of 
toluene. The gelatin used was previously purified by electrodialysis. 
The casein solution was prepared by dissolving it in NaOH and then 
nearly neutralising the solution with dilute HCL 

A solution of cobra- venom (1%) in physiological saline was 
prepared a few hours before it was required for use. Its toxicity 
was tested by intramuscular injection into pigeons. It was found tliat 
0*4 mg. of venom (dry weight) just kills a pigeon weighing between 
300 to 320 g. 

The extent of hydrolysis was followed by Willistatter's method of 
titration in 90^ alcoholic solution with alcoholic caustic potash, using 
thymolphthalein as an indicator. 

The pn of the reaction media \vas maintained nearly constant by 
adding buffer solutions. Between pu 2 to 5, citrate buffers were used 
and between pn 6 to 9-6 phosphate and borate buffers w^ere used. 
The stock protein solution (20 c.c.) were taken in an Erlenmeyer*s 
flask and its pn adjusted to the requisite volume by adding a feAv 
drops of NaOH or HCl solution according to need. To this solutioUj^ 
10 c.c. of buffer solution of the same pn were added. 10 C.c. of this 
buffered protein solution were placed in each of the two conical flasks. 
To one of the flasks, 2 c.c. of the solution and 8 c.c. of physiological 
saline were added. To the other flask which served "as a control, 8 c.c^ 
of physiological saline and 2 c.c. of the cobra-venom solution w^ere 
added; the latter was previously heated for 50 minutes at 75°, to 
destroy the proteases present in it. To each of the flasks a few drops 
of toluene were added to prevent bacterial growth and they were 
placed in a thermostat at 35°. After suitable intervals of time, 5 c.c. 
portions of the solution were withdrawn and added to 45 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol to which 0*5 c.c. of 0*5% thymolphthalein solution 
in alcohol wei-e previously added. The mixture wns then immediately 
titrated with alcoholic potash. In another set of control experiments 
10 c.c. of the buffered protein solution were mixed with 10 cx. of 
0*85^ NaCl and incubated at 35®. After suitable intervals of time^ 

4 
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5 c.c. portions of this solution were titrated in the manner described 
above ; but just before titration 0-5 c.c. of 1% cobra- venom solution 
was added to it. The two sets of coiitroi experiments were in satis- 
factory agreement with each other. The results obtained are recorded 
below. As the proteolytic power of the venom was found to be weak, 
the interval of time allowed for digestion was 24 hours. The action 
of trypsin on casein media of different pxi values was also studied for 
the purpose of comparison and the data are recorded in Table IV, 

TabivE I. 

Substrate used — ^gelatin. 



N /25-alcoholic KOH required to titrate 

niff, between colinniis 

Active venom and Contiol. 2 & 3» 

substrate. 

2*0 

6*6o c.c. 

6’6o c.c. 

0 

4*0 

4*20 

4*25 

— o'o5 

5-0 

3*85 

3 ’80 

i 0*05 

5*5 

3^65 

3*50 

+ 0*15 

6*0 

3*30 

3*00 

4 0*50 

7 ‘« 

3*10 

2 '6') 

+ 0*50 

7*4 


2*40 

+ 0*55 

7*8 

2 * 8 o 

2*20 

4 0*60 

8*4 

2 45 

I '90 

+ 0*55 

9*0 

2*10 

1*70 

4 0*40 



Tabee II, 



Substrate used — egg-albumin. 


pn • 

N/2s-alcoholic KOH required to titrate 

Active venom and Control, 

substrate. 

Diff. between 
columns 2 & 3. 

6*0 

3 ' 3 C c.c. 

3*00 c.c. 

Q 

0 

7*0 

2*98 

2*50 

0*48 

:8-0 ; 

2*65 

2*10 

0*55 ' 


2*00' ' 

r6o 

0*^0 
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TabIvE III. 



Substrate used — casein. 

Temp, of bath. 

37^ 

pn . 

N/ 25-alcoholic KOH required to titrate 

Active venom and 

substrate. Control. 

Diff. between 
columns 2 & 3, 

6.0 

3*55 c-c- 

3*00 c.c. 

0“55 

6-4 

3*52 

2-85 

0*67 

7-0 

3*20 

2*50 

070 

S-2 

2 -So 

2*15 

0:65 

9*0 

2-25 

1-65 

o“6o 


Table IV. 



Substrate — casein . 

Enzyme — trypsin. 


20 C.C. 

of the reaction mixture contained 2 c.c. of 0-25% trypsin soln. 

pu . 

.A/'/25-alcoholic KOH required to titrate 

Trypsin and casein. Control. 

Diff. between 
columns 2^3. 

5-5 

4-15 c.c. 

3*5c> c.c. 

0*65 

6*6 

4-35 

2*90 

1-35 

7-6 

3 ’ 6 o 

2*45 

i'i5 

8’6 

2*80 

I *80 

1*00 


It will be noticed from Fig. i. and also from the data given in the 
tables that with gelatin and egg-albumin as substrate, the proteolytic 
enzyme in cobra- venom has its optimum activity at 8 or near about 
it, while with the casein as substrate, the optimum activity of the 
enzyme isin the neighbourhood of pn 6-6. The results are in agree 
ment with the action of trypsin on these substrates as observed by Long 
and Hull (/. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1917, 39 , 1051). There is, however, 
some doubt to the pM of casein suspension at which trypsin possesses 
its optimum activity. According to Cole Practical Physiological 
Chemistry,'' 1928, p. 226) with casein also, the optimum activity of 
trypsin is in the neighbourhood of pu 8*0 and not 6*6, The 
action of trypsin on casein suspension was, therefore, studied by 
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the author and the results obtained are recorded in Table IV. The 
data show that the optiniuni activity is near about pn 6*6, It may^ 
therefore j be coiicluded that as far as the dependence of activity on 
the reaction of the substrate solution is concerned^ the behaviour of 
the protease in cobra-venom is similar to that of trypsin. Inirther 
work in this line with, venoms of cobra and of otlier snakes are in 
progress^ 


Fig. I. 



Curves 1-3 refer respectively to gelatin, egg-albumin and casein. 

Action of Venoms of Cobra and of RussclVs Viper on Hmnoglobm, 

In the postmortem examination of the victims of snake-bite, it has 
been observed by several workers that the blood appeared somewhat dark. 
To obtain further information on this point, the action of snake- venom 
on hemoglobin was studied. A thick suspension (0*4 cx.) of red 
blood corpuscles of horse was added to 4 cx* of sterilised distilled 
watery .whereby the;; corpuscles., were, hsemolysed. ,, Haemoglobin 
solution (x cx.)' was poured to each,, of the three test' tubes. To "one 
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of these tubes, i c.c. of an i ^ cobra- venom solution and to another 
I c.c. of an 1% Russell's viper- venom were added. To the third tube^ 
which served as control, one c.c. of 0*85 ^ NaCl was added. After 
16 hours, the contents of the tubes were suitably diluted and examined 
spectroscopically. Distinct absorption band of niethaemogiobin at 
630 in the red was noticed in the two tubes treated respectively 
with venoms of cobra and of Russel's viper. The control did not 
show any such band. It is thus evident that these venoms contain 
either an oxidising agent similar to KsFelCN) 6 or an enzyme -which 
can cause the oxidation of. haemoglobin to methsemoglobin. 

S u M M A R Y. 

1. With gelatin and egg-albumin as substrates the protease in 
cobra-venom was found to possess its optimum activity between jpn 
7'8 to 8*0. 

2. With casein as substrate the optimum activity of trypsin as 
also of the protease in cobra-venom was found to be in the neighbour- 
hood of pn 6*6. 

3. The venoms of cobra and of Russell's viper can bring about 
the oxidation of haemoglobin to methaemoglobin. 

In conclusion I wish to express my grateful thanks to Sir P, C. Ray 
for the laboratory facilities offered. I also thank the Director of the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay for supplying the venoms at a reduced 
price. 


CHEMICAI, LABORArOKY, 

University Coeeece of Science and Received Mayzi, 1936. 
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On the Study of Polyhalides. Part lY. Formation 
and Dissociation of Polyhalides of Ammonium and 
Substituted Ammonium Bases. 

By Susii. Kumar Kav and Rama Ranjan Biiat'i'aciiarya. 

Although some of the stable jiolyhalidcs of auiiiioniuin and sulssti- 

tutecl aiiinioiiiitin bases were known a long tiiiiCj no syvSteiimtic 
work on cqiiilibriiini or solubility relation appears to liave l)eeii inacle 
(c/. Johnson, /« Chcm, Soc.^ 1878, 33 , 397). Tinkler {ibid.^ 1908, 93 , 
1611), lldQ {J, Amci\ Chcm. Soc., 1913, 55 , 1725), Chattaway and 
Hoyle (/. Chem. Soc., 1923, 123 , 654) I'lrepared and studied the proper- 
ties of the conipoitiids of the tyjie N*(Alk)4'Habi (where n is 3, 5, 7 
or 9) but neither the degree of dissociation nor the heat of formation 
was studied. Reade and collaborators (ibid.^ 1923, 123 , 143; 1924, 125 , 
157; 1926, 2529) studied the preparation of a large luunlier of 
quarternary amnioniuni polyhalides ; dray and Bakers {Phil. Mag.^ 
1931, 11, 81) prepared and ineasiired the diamagnetism of polyhalides 
of Me4N, Et^N, etc. With a view to obtaining quantitative informa- 
tion regarding the various polyhalides of ammonium and substituted 
ammonium bases, the present investigation was undertaken. 

In the present paper, the formation and dissociation of cliloro- 
dibromide, chlorodi-iodide, fluorodi-iodide, l)romodi-iodide, tri-iodkle 
and polybromide of ammonium, bromodi-iodide of ethylpyridinium, 
tri-iodide of tetramethylanmionium and tril)romide of tetrairiethyi- 
ammoniuiii wexe studied by means of tlie solubility method. Tlie 
solubility of bromine in ethylpyridinium bromide and that of iodine 
in tetraethyl bromide and iodide and in ethylpyridinium iodide have 
also been determined but the formation of the complex polylialide can 
not be deduced from the results. 

The method adopted for the determination of the solubility was 
similar to that described in the previoits part of this series (Ray, 
Indimi'Chem. Soc.i 1934,11,115). Any change in the solubility of 
halogens in presence of different cations or in the degree of dis- 
sociation of the halides in presence of dissolved halogens was neglected. 
It, is further assumed that any complex polyhalide that might be, 
formed is dissociated electrolytieally almost to the same extent as the 
simple halide and .behaves in all respect like the simple halide ion. 
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P'roin tlie increased solubility of the halogens in the solutions of the 
different halides studied, it may be concluded that the increased 
solubility is due to the combination of a part of dissolved halogen 
with the halogen ion of the halide forming the polyhalide. Attempts 
to apply the law of mass action to systems like these can not be ex- 
pected to succeed and there is no reason to suppose that the formation 
of any particular polyhalide represents the sole action at any particular 
concentration. However, over a certain range of concentration, the 
value of the equilibrium constant, calculated on the assumption that 
trihalides are formed, are found to be fairly constant. In the case 
of the reactions between bromine and bromides, the equilibrium 
constant calculated on the assumption of the formation of the tri- 
bromide is found to vary widely but better results are obtained by 
calculating on the assumption of the formation of the pentabromide, 
though, the results are by no means constant . In the case of pyri- 
dine-etliyl bromide and tetraethylainmoniuiri bromide, the equilibrium 
constants calculated on the assumption of the formation of tribromides 
or pentabromides do not give a constant value owdng probably to the 
fact that various other polybromides are formed to a more or less 
extent. This agrees with the fact that the tendency to the formation 
of higher polyhalicles is greater in the case of complexes where all the 
halogen atoms are of the same kind (Ray, loc. cilX 

Owing to the reaction between bromine and fluoride, the solubility 
could not be determined. The reaction between iodine and fluoride 
was studied by the solubility method and an approximately 
steady value for the equilibrium constants were obtained although 
Carter and Hoskins (/. Chem, Soc,^ 1929, 580) could not determine 
the solubility owing to the reaction between iodine and fluoride. 
Tinkler {loc, cit.) also found no change in the ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of iodine by the addition of (Na, K or) 
NH4F and concluded that probably no combination took place 
between iodine and fluoride. The present investigation, though does 
not give any constant value for the eqitilibrumi constant, indicates 
that probably some combination takes place between iodine and 
fluoride. In the case of tetraethyiammonium bromide and iodine and 
pyridine-ethyl iodide, a red precipitate was formed on the addition 
of iodine and the solubility of iodine was depressed. From this it 
appears that the compound precipitated contains most of the iodine 
that had dissolved in the water and is probably the required 
halide, Bromodi-iodide of pyridine-ethyl gave a black, viscous and 
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oily liquid on the addition of iodine though in these cases the solu- 
bility was not depressed. In the case of tribrouiides of pyridine- 
ethyl and tetraetliylaiiinioniuni bases, the peculiar fact was noticed 
that on the addition of bromine a yellow |‘)recipitate gradu- 
ally dissolved and in this case also the solubility was not depressed* 
Here as has already l.)een pointed out the values of the equili- 
brium constant was by no means constant. Definite conclusions 
regarding the peculiarities noticed could not be drawn without further 
work* 

The results of the investigations are given in the following tables* 
The degree of dissociation of the halides were calculated^ unless other- 
wise nicntioiied, from the equivalent conductivities as given in the 
International Critical Table of Physical Constants* 

Table I. 


Formation of NH4ClBr2. Temp., 25°. 


Halide cone. 

Degree of disso- 
ciation. 

Solubility of Br2 
in sat. soln. 

Equilib. const. K . 

4*oN 

0-65 

1*98 g/io c.c. 

3’47 

2-0 

0*70 

1*26 

3 *80 

I‘0 

0*74 

0*87 

4 * 7 r 

0*5 

077 

o»6o 

470 

0*25 

O' So 

0*46 

470 

0*125 

0*84 

0*39 

474 

0 


o'3o 

Mean 4716* 


Table II. 


FormaUon a/ NH4CII2. Temp., 25". 


Halide cone* 

Degree of disso- 
ciation. 

Solubility of Ig 
in sat. solii. 

E<|iiilib. 
coiist, K 

4*oIV 

0-65 

0*02 g./io c.c. 

3-58 

2*0 

070 

0*0 1 

8-57 

1*0 

074 

^ 0*01 

2*56 

O'S 

077 

0*007 

2*58 

0'2f 

o'8o 

o*oo6 

2*76 

0^25 

0*84 

0*005 

2*76 


— 

0*03 



* In calcnlating mean values, only those values which are nearly constant were 
considered. 
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Tabi<e III. 

Formation of Temp., 30°. 


Halide cone. 

Degree of disso- 
ciation. 

Solubility of I2 in 
sat. soln. 

Kquilib. const. Jv. 

4*0 N 

0-68 

0*33 g-/io c.c. 

32*99 

2'0 

073 

0*10 

17*33 

i-o 

0*76 

0*05 

i 6*79 

0-5 

0*79 

0-02 

16-58 

0*25 

o*Sr 

0*01 

i6*68 

0*125 

0*84 

o-oi 

i6*6i 

0-0625 

0-8S 

0*007 

16-69 

0 


0*003877 

Mean 16*67 


Table IV. 


Formation of ammonium polybiomide. Temp., 30“. 


Halide cone. 

Degree of disso- 
ciation. 

Solubility of Brg in 
sat. sol. 

Kquiiib. const. K 
fCalc. as Brs). 

4-0 N 

0-68 

3*37 g-/io c-c. 

12 '33 

2*0 

0*73 

1*28 

9*34 

1*0 

0*76 

1*21 

8*46 

0*5 

0*79 

0*91 

8*20 

0*25 

0*81 

0*76 

8*00 ' 

0*125 

0*84 

0*69 

7-98 ■ 

0*0625 

0-88 

0*65 

7 MI 

0 


0*30 

Mean 8*165 • • 


Table V. 

0 


Formation of NH4I3. Temp., 30°. 


Halide cone. 

Degree of disso- 
ciation. 

Solubility of Tg in 
sat. soln. 

Dquiiib. const. K. 

4*0 N 

0*69 

2*89 g./io c.c. 

454-6 

2*0 

0*76 

1*62 

443-0 

1*0 

0*78 

0*79 

438-3 ,, , 

0-5 

o*8o 

0*40 

426*2 

0*25 ^ 

0*82 

0 

M 

425-7 - 

0*125 

0*85 

0*11 

427-6 ■ ■ 

0*0625 

0*88 

0*05 

427-8 ■ -■ 

0*03125 

0*91 

0*03 

426-9 

0 


0*003 

— 




Mean 427*1 


6 
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Table VI. 

FormaUon o/NHiEtg. Temp., 35®. 

Halide cone. Degree of disso- Solubilit}' of I2 in liqiiilib. const. A”. 



ciation. 

vsat. soln. 


4*0 N 

0*37 

0-031 g./io e.e. 

479 

2-0 

0*49 

0-014 

2*70 

I-O 

0*58 

0*009 

2*34 

o«5 

0-66 

o-oo6 

2*19 

0*23 

0*73 

0*005 

2*10 

0*125 

0*79 

0-004 

2*50 

0-0625 

0-85 

0-004 

2*50 

0 

— 

0*003 



Mean 2*394 


Table VII. 

FormaUon of (CH3)4Nl3. Temp., 30^. 


Halide cone. 

Degree of disso- 
ciation. 

Solubility of Ig in 
vSat. soln. 

Eqin'lib. const. X, 

N/io 

0-67 

0*0026 

— 

N/20 

0*72 

0*0029 

— 

N/40 

0*77 

0*0046 

10*98 

iV/60 

. 079 

0*0046 

16*09 

N/80 

o*8i 

0*0044 

^5*59 

N/ioo 

00 

b 

0*0043 

I5'48 

N/120 

0*84 

0*0042 

AS-39 

N/160 

0-85 

0*0041 

J5’43 

© 


0*0038 

Mean 15*47 


Solubility 

Tabi.e VIII. 

of I2 in (C2jH5)4NI. 

Temp., 25'’. 

Halide cone. 

Degree of dissociation. 

Solubility of Tg in sat. soln 

N/io 

0*62 

0*0027 g./ 10 c.c. 

Nl 20 

072 

0*0028 

N/%00 • 

0*80 

0*0029 

NI200 

0*82 

0*0031 

N/sqo 

0*84 

0*0032 

'0 > , , , 

0 

0*0038 
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Table IX. 

Sohibility of I 2 in (CoH5)4NBr, 

Temp., 30°. 

Halide cone. 

Degree of dissociation. 

Solubility of Ig in sat, soln. 

Nh 


0*29 

0*0018 g./io c.c. 

N/4 


0-31 

0*0021 

N/S 


0*33 

0*0029 

N/16 


0*34 

0*0033 

N/32 


0*35 

0*0035 

N/64 


0-36 

0*0036 

0 


— 

0*0038 


Table X. 

Solubilify of Ig in C5H5N-C2H5I. Temp., 30°, 


Halide cone. .. 

. N/2 

n /4 

NjS 

N/16 

iV/32 

N/64 

Solubility of I2 
in sat. soln. 
(g./lO c. c.), .. 

. 0*0015 

o'ooiS 

0*0017 

0*0017 

0*0018 

0*0027 


Table XI. 


Formation of polyhalides of (C2H5)4NBr. Temp., 30°. 


Halide cone. 

.. 

Degree of dissocia- 

Solubility of Br2 in 

Equilib. const K 


tion. 

sat. soln. 

(calc as Brs). 

N/2 

0*29 

0*28 g. 

6*03 

n /4 

0*31 

o ‘37 

6*03 

N/8 

0*33 

0*34 

6*o6 

Nfi6 

0*34 

<S‘S2 

6*13 

N/z2 

0*35 

0*32 

13*43 

N/64 

0*36 

0*31 

14*20 

0 

— 

0*30 

— 




Mean 6*o8 
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TAlil.K XII. 


Soilibllily oj Bro in Cr,H5N*C2Hr,Br. 

Temp., 25°. 

Halide colic. ... 

n/4 N/S 

N/16 fv/3. 

N/64 N/iaS 0 

Solitbility of Br2 
ill aat. vsoln. 
(g./ioc.cl 

0*10 o-ir 

0"3i o’ 3 i 

0*32 0*31 0-31 



Tabbe XIII. 


Fo 

rma/iow 0/ C-^HsN'CsHsBrl^^ Temp., 30°. 

Halide cone. 

Degree (>f dissocia- vSoliibility of I2 in Bquilib. const. IC. 

lion. sat. soln, 

N/j 

0*82 

0*0099 g./io c.c. 3*90 

N /4 

0*84 

0*0069 

3*70 

iV/8 

0*89 

0*0055 

3*71 

N/i 6 

0*91 

0*0047 

3*73 

iV/32 

0-93 

0*0043 

3*72 

N/(n , 

6-94 

0*0041 

3 *SS 

0 

— 

0*0038 

Mean 3*770 

Degree of dissociation of (C2H5)4NBr and C5H5N'C2H5Br were 
determined experimentally from conductivity measuiements ; the 
results are given in Tables XIV and XV. 



Tabi.e XIV. 


Degree of dissociaiion of (C2H5)4NBr, 

Temp., 35°. 

Dilution’. 

C 0 n d 
specific. 

net a n c e 
eqiiiv. 

Degree of dissociation. 

2,000 

0*0186 

36-32 

0*29 

4, OCX) 

0*0099 

39-50 


8,000 

0*0032, , 

41-76 

0-34 

1 6,000 

0*0027 

43-06 

0*35 

32,000 

0*0014 

43-87 

0*35 

64, OCX) 

0*0007 

45 '22 

0*36 



I23-70* 



* Calculated from the mobiUty of (CsHsljN and Br-ioas. 
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Table XV. 


Dcgre 

X of dissociation of CsHr 

sN’CsH.-.Br. 

Temp., 30°. 

Dilution. 

Conductance, 
sp. equiv. 

Degree of dis- 
sociation. 

2,000 

0*0460 

92*00 

0*82 

4,000 

0*0235 

95*10 

0*85 

8,000 

0*0124 

99*70 

0*89 

X 6,000 

0*0064 

8 

0 

0*92 

0 

0 

0 

0*0032 

104*80 

0*94 

64,000 

0*0016 

106’ 10 

0*95 

128,000 

O'OooS 

M 

0 

6 

0 

0-96 

256,000 

0*0004 

109*40 

0*98 



112*00'’^ 



The compound C5H5N*C2Hr,Br was found to be extremely hygros- 
copic. In determining the specific conductance, every possible pre- 
caution was taken to dry the substance but the results obtained are 
not probably extremely accurate although sufiiciently reliable for the 
present purpose. 

From the preceding tables, it will be observed that the value of the 
eciuilibrium constant of the same complex ion varies with the nature of 
the cations as has already been pointed out (Ray, loc, cit,). Thus 
the present work also concords with the observation that the linkage 
between the halogen atoms of the complex is of an electrostatic nature 
(f/. Ray, loc. cit.). 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Dr. P. Neogi for his 
kind interest in the work. 

Chemical Labokalory. 

I^RESIDENCY COLLEC.li, Rcccivcd April 25, 1936. 

CalcuIta. 




Calculated by extrapolation. 



Attempts to Prepare Ring Glycerides. Preparation of 
Tetrachlorodigiycerides of Dicarboxylic Acids 

By M: CiOswAivn and A. Siiaita. 


So far as our present knowledge of the constitution of fixed oils 
and fats goes the latter is universally based on the idea that only 
monocarboxyiic fatty acids take part. There are, however, many 
fruits having pulp rich in dicarboxylic acids like malic and tartaric 
acids etc. A possibility, therefoi'e, exists of the occurrence of 
glycerides of dicarboxylic acids in the seeds of those fruits, either in 
the ring form (A) or in the form (B) in which the dicarboxylic acid links 
up two glycerol molecules where X is a bivalent radical connecting 
two COOH group (this X is absent in the case of oxalic acid). 


CHaOH 


CH- O - C(X 

I / 

CHs-O- CIX 


X 


or 


(A) 


CH^-O-COs^ 
CHOH hx 

I / 


CH3-O-CO 


/ 


CH2OH CH2OH 

CH-O-CO-X-CO-O-CH 

1 I 

CH2OH CH2OH 

(B) 


The form (B) has been shown to be / 3 ^-type but the possibility of 
having aa, n/3 or mixed type is not precluded. 

Previous attempts to prepare glycerides of dicarboxylic acids have 
given inconclusive results. Thus Chattaway (/. Chem. Soc., 1914, 108 , 
151) after heating oxalic acid and glycerol for a short time at 50° and 
then keeping at room temperature for 3 months found diminished acid 
value from which and other reactions he concluded that combination 
had taken place to form (C) and an acid ester. He, however, did not 


CHaOH 
CH - O-CO 

I 1 

CH2-O-CO 

(C) 
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isolate any product. Kienle and Hovey (J, Anier. Cliem. Soc.^ 1929, 
509) found only polymerised product from the interaction of glycerol 
and phthalic acid although he got indication of esterification at first. 

.With a view to prepare the glycerides in question^ a mixture of 
anhydrous glycerol and the dicarboxylic acid was heated in presence of 
phosphorus oxychloride. The product was washed with water and 
then treated with sodium bicarbonate, when a liquid remained. After 
repeated washing and then drying, the saponification values correspon- 
ded with those demanded by (A)or (B). Detection of elements, however, 
showed the presence of chlorine. The products were, therefore, 
distilled in vacuum. It was inferred from the AI. W. determination, 
halogen estimation and the saponification values, that the glycerides 
obtained were of the following types 

CH2CI CH2CI 

I I 

CH-O-CO-X-CO-O-CH 

1 I 

CH 2 CI CHoCl 

(I) 

The linkage was confirmed by direct preparation of identical 
product from aa-diclilorohydrin and dicarboxylic acid thus : — 

CH..C1 CHsjCl 

I ^ 1 (1) 

CHOH -h COOH-X-COOH + CH(3H 

; I 

CH^Ci - CH2CI 

The following diglycerides have been prepai-ed : 

(f) Tetrachloro-jB^-diglycerosuccinin (I, X — CHg'CH^) 

(ii) TetrachlUrO“/3/5-diglyceromaiem (I, X~CH ; CH) 

(in) Tetrachioro-^^-digiycerocitraconin (I, X = CMe : CH) 

(iv) TetrachlorO“/3/5-diglycerophthalein (I, X^CoH^) 

Attempts are being made to prepare glycerides of the type (A) from 
a./5-dihalogenhydrins and silver and mercury salts of dicarboxylic acids. 
The results of these are reserved for future communication. 

Experiment A Iv. 

Tetrachloro-^l^-diglycerosuccinin,' — Succinic acid (12 g.) and anhy- 
drous glycerol (18 g.) were heated on the sand-bath in a conical flask 
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fitted with a reflux condenser (with a CaClg tube at the top) and a 
dropi)iiig funnel until a homog’cncous liquid was obtained* The flask 
was then removed from the source of heat and phosphorus oxychloride 
(30 c.c.) was added' gradually from the dropping funnel. The reaction 
l:)ecame very vig-orous and gases were evolved. After the addition of 
pliOvSphorits oxychloride the flask was heated on the water-batli until 
no more hydrochloric acid came out. The mixture was then allowed 
to cool and then treated with water when an emulsion occurred with a 
layer of oily liquid at the bottom. The whole was then kept overnight 
in contact with solid sodium bicarbonate. The oily layer was then 
extracted with ether and the ethereal solution was dried over Pad) 5. 
The ether was then driven off and the thick oil obtained was distilled 
at x4i''-i4e''/4 mm., yield 4 g. (Found: 01 , 41*32; M. W., 333-3; i^^P- 
value, 980. CujHi requires Cl, 41-76 per cent. M. W. 340; sap. 

value, 988*1). 

Tctrachloro-P/^-diglyccromalcin. — Maleic anhydride (19 g.) and 
anhydrous glycerol (37 g.) were treated as above with POCI3 (40 c.c.). 
The purified product was distilled at 128-130^/4 imm, yield 9 g. 
(Found: Cl, 41-4 M. W., 336-7; sap. value, 984-9. CioIl]20iCl4 
requires Cl, 42-01 per cent. M. W., 33S; sa]>. value, 994)* 

7 ''etnKhh)rO‘P/^'diglycc rocilmconin. — Citraconic anhydride (i i g.), 
anhydrous glycerol (18 g.) and POCI3 (30 c.c.) were treated as above. 
The product was distilled at 228-232'' /4 inni., yield 5 g. (Found: Cl, 
39-95; M. W., 342*3; sap. value, 949*6. CiiHi4()4Cl4 requires Cl, 
40*34 per cent. M. W., 352; sap. value, 954'^)- 

TetmchIoro-f 3 f 3 --digIyccropJilJialem. — Phthalic anhydride (15 g.), 
anhydrous glycerol (18 g.) and POCla {30 c.c.) were treated as above 
and the product distilled at 260-262^/4 mm., yield 7 g. (Found: Cl, 
36-07 ; M. W., 382-8; sap. value, 853-9. C14H14O4CI4 requires Cl, 
36*79 per cent. M. W., 388; sap. value, 865). 

Reaction Product from aa-Dichlorohydrin and Phthalic Anhydride ,~ 
aa-Dichlorohydrin (25 g.) and phthalic anhydride (7 g.) were treated 
with POCls {20 c.c.) and the product was isolated as usual and distilled 
at I4 mm. (Found: Cl, 36*25; M. W.,383 ; sap. value, 854-x.) 

The product was, therefore, considered to be identical with that 
obtained from phthalic anhydride and glycerol. 

I)EPA.RtMENX or APPEIKD ChEMISXRV, 

'Gniveksixv Coxeece or Science and Received April 6, 1936 

Technoxogv, Calcuxxa. 



The Rotatory Powers of Substituted 

Gamphoranilic Acids. 

By Mahan Singh. 

The present work is in continuation of the work already reported 
in a series of communications (/.. Chem. Soc.^ 1925, 1966; 1927^ 1944; 
19285 2410 ; 1930, 1301; 1931,478; /. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1932, 9 , 
363,1934,11,433). The following acids have now been prepared: 
2'-and 4'-ethyl-, 3'-and 4'-fiuoro-, 3^-and 4^-nitro-, 3^-and 4'-aniino-, 
3'-and 4^-acetylamino-, s'-and 4'-acetyl-, 2'"nitro-4'ethyl-, a^-nitro- 
3'-fluoro-, 2'-nitro-4'-ftuoro-, 2'“nitro-4'-acetylcamphoranilic acids. 

In the case of fiuoro-, nitro-, amino-, acetylamino- and aceto- 
camphoranilic acids, the para isonieride has a greater rotatory power 
than the corresponding meta derivative. The rotatory powers of 
ethylcamphoranilic acids (Table I) are of the same order as those of the 
rnethylcamphoranilic acids. 


Tabi^e I. 


Solvent. 

o-Me. 



o-Et. 

p-nt 

MeOH 

151° 

170** 


153" 

170" 

Eton 

127 

137 


137 

145 

MegCO 

gS 

122 


117 

102 

MeEtCO 

90 

— 


94 

112 

Table II gives the rotatory 
3f>-acetocamphoranillc acids. 

powers of m- 

Table II. 

and ^-methyl and 

fH- and 

Solvent. 

tw-Me. 

w-COMe, 

P-Me, 


p~QOMe. 

MeOH 

137" 

iiS" 

170® 


214® 

EtOH 

121 

99 

137 


215 , 

MegCO 

95 

61 

122 


164 

MeEtCO 

108 

71 

— 


161 


6 
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Tlie introduction of the carbonyl group caused an increase in 
the rotatory power of niethyicaniphoranilic acid. Rule and Bniith 
( J. Clicm. Soc., n)26, 55, Inue also show'n that the acetyl group^ like 
otlier positive groups, ]n-oduccs an exaltation in the rotatory power. 
In the mcla position, liowever, there is a fall in all the four solvents. 

Table III records the rotatory powers of nudw- and /mni- fluoro-, 
chloro-, bronio-, iodocaniphoranilic acids in methyl alcohol and 
acetone. 


'rABi.E HI. 


Solvent, 


m<:\. 


■ni-L 

MeDir 

154" 

102 " 

157" 

i 6 f 

i\re2Cr) 

10.} 

97 

rii 

ijg 



hO. 


hi 

IMeOH 

125 

183 

182 

T 77 

J\[C2C(‘) 

54 

IK) 

125 

I . '{9 


The rotatory powers of ;n-fluoro acid are of the same order as those 
of the other luela- lialogeno acids but in the I)ti?a-iluoro acid there is a 
remarkable decrease particularly in acetone. It has not been possible 
to prepare o-liuorocainphoranilic acid and, therefore, the effect of the 
fluorine atom in the or///o-position has not been studied. It is, 
however, expected that it would give an abnormally low value. 

The nitro group in the mc/a-position has a depressing effect. The 
rotatory power of nr-nitrocamphoranilic acid is the lowest as showm in 
Table IV. 

Tabi.k IV. 

jm-COOH. 'aj-OiCt. »h-T. »K-OMe. ni.-CI. hj-P. wj-Mc. wr-NOa. 

466“ 183° 179" 177“ 163° 162° 153° 140’ 138“ 

The nitro group in the f)ara-position produces a small increase in 
the rotatory power of caniphoranilicacid. It has been mentioned before 
that this group in the f’ara- position in disubstituted camphoranilic acids 
has a depressing effect. The nitro group is strongly polar and it was 
expected that #>-nitrocamphoranilic acid would give values of the order 
of i>-carboxycamphoranilic acid. This behaviour of tlie nitro group is, 
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therefore^ abnormal. The -/n-and ^-nitrocamphoranilic acids have been 
reduced by ferrous sulphate and ammonia, the procedure given in 
literature being modified in minor details. The yield of the amiiio- 
caiiiplioranilic acid is satisfactory but the purification is rather tedious. 
The amino groups are shown to have produced an exhaltatioii of 
rotation but not to the extent as was expected. This may be due to 
the presence of a carboxylic group in the molecule. 

The acetylaminocamphoraiiilic acids were prepared by acetylating 
the above amino acids and also by condensing camphoric anhydride 
with nz-and i?-aminoacetanilides. They were shown to be identical 
by mixed melting point. 

The rotatory powers of the free amino acids and the acetylated 
products are shown in Table V. 



Table V. 



Solvent. 

lu-NHj. «i-NHCOJIc. 

/>-NE[2 

/^-NHCOAIe. 

JyleOPI 

134° 83’0° 

i66'S“ 

■ 169-6" 

Eton 

120 76*3 

154-0 

161-4 

Me2CO 

124 56*0 

— 

141*0 

IMeHtCO 

i 24'4 67*0 


142*0 


The nz-acetylaminocamphoranilic acid has lower values than the 
-amino acid in all the four solvents. The p-amino acid could only 
be examined in alcohols, because in the other two solvents it gave 
coloured solutions which could not be viewed clearly. In these 
solvents the values are slightly lower than the corresponding values of 
/^-acetylaminocamphoraiiilic acid. 

The following acids have been nitrated : 3Yfltioro-, 4Yfluoro , 
4Uetliyl-, 4Yacetocamphoranilic acids. The nitration of 4YchIoro-, 
4'-bromO“, 4Yiiiethylcamx)horanilic acids has been described by Singh 
and Singh (/. Chem, Sor., 1931, 47S). The rotatory powers of these 
nitro acids are shown in Table VI, 

Tabue VI. 


Acids. 

MeOH. 

EtOH. 

AleaCO, 

MeEtCO. 

4 '-Piiioro- 2 Titro- 

-45*0" 

-49-6“ 

-47*6^ 

“47’5 

4 ^-Chloro- 2 '’nitro- 

— 40*8 

-51-8 

*-47*2 . 


4 '-Bronio- 2 ^-iiitro- 

-39*2 

-45-3 

-“35*9 

■”31*5 

4 '-MethyP 2 '"nitro- 

- 50*0 

- 60-5 

— 48*1 

- 41-2 

4 ' -Kthyl- 2 '-iiitro* 

— 62*1 , 

- 72-9 - 

- 67-3 

— 6 o .*6 
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In every case tlie iiitro group in tlie a'-positioii depresses tlic 
rotatory power of the original compound and produces reversal in the 
sign of rotation. 


E X P E R X M E N T A E- 

Condensaiion of Cainphoric Anhydride 7 mih Mono- 
substiiuied A mines. 

Camphoric anhydride and different amines in eqiiimoleculat pro- 
i)ortions were heated with a little fused sodium acetate for 3*4 hours 
in an oil-bath at 120-150° and the product extracted with a dilute 
solution of sodium hydroxide or ammonium hydroxide to remove any 
imide which might have been formed during the condensation. The 
filtrate was acidified with dilute acetic acid and the solid mass thus 
formed crystallised from dilute alcohol (animal charcoal). 

o-Eihylcamphomnilic Acid crystallised from dilute alcohol as a 
white powder, darkening at 165° and melting at 171°. It is soluble 
in the usual organic solvents, but insoluble in water. (Found : 
N, 4-70; Equiv., 301. C18H25O3N requires N, 4-62 per cent. 

Equiv., 303), 

p-Ethylcamphoninilic Acid crystallised from dilute alcohol as a 
white microcrystalline mass, softening at 200° and melting at 202-203°. 
It is soluble in the usual organic solvents but insoluble in water. 
(Found: N, 472; Equiv., 301-5, C18H.25O3N requires N, 4-62 per 
cent., Equiv., 303)- 

m-Acetocainphoranilic Acid is a light brown fluffy mass, m.p. 
189-90°. (Found: N, 4-54 ; Equiv., 315. C18H23O4N requires N, 
4-41 per cent. Equiv., 317). 

p-Aceiocantphoranilic Acid crystallised from dilute alcohol as a 
white crystalline mass with a very slight yellow tinge, m.p. 224-25°. 
(Found : N, 4-53; Equiv., 316. C18H23O4N requires N, 4-41 per 
cent. Eqiv., 317). 

m-Nitrocamphomnilic Acid. — Condensation temperature 140-150° 
for 4 hours, or 180° for 5-10 minutes. It is a light yellow crystalline 
mass, m.p. 2io°- (Found: N, 8-89. C16H20O5N2 requires N, 
875 per cent). 

p-Nitrocamphoranilic Acid. — Condensation temperature 140-150° 
for 4 hours, but the yield was better at 180° for 5-10 minutes. It is a 
light yellow tnicrocrystalline mass, imp. 202-203°, It is soluble in 
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the usual organic solvents, • insoluble in water. (Found : N, 8-87' 
^ ! (j'HsoOi^Ns requires N, 875 per cent). 

Rcductioti' 0} Nitro camphor wnilic Acids. 

To a boiling solution of 36 g. of ferrous sulphate dissolved iai a small 
quantity of water an ammoniacal solution of the acid (sg.) w^as added in 
small quantities with continuous shaking. When the whole of the acid 
solution had been added, liquor ammonia was added until the colour of 
the reaction mixture became black. It was then concentrated and 
filtered and the filtrate acidified with acetic acid and the precipitate 
obtained on cooling was crystallised from dilute alcohol. 

m-Ammocamphoraidlic Acid crystallised from dilute alcohol as a 
white mass having a slight pinkish tingc^ m.p. (P'ound : 

N, 9*85. Equiv., 391. Ci(}H 22^^3N2 requires N, 9-65 per cent. 
Kqitiv., 290). 

p-AniinocamphoraniUc Acid could not be recrystallised from dilute 
alcohol as it decomposed on crystallisation. It w’as purified by repeated 
precipitation and dissolution. It was obtained as a fine pinkish 
powder, m.p. 220-21^. (Found : N, 976; Equiv., 289. C16H22O3N2 
requires Nj 9*65 per cent. Equiv., 290). 

m-Acetylaniinocaniphoranilic Acid . — ^'remperature of condensation 
140-150® for 4 hours. It is a white shining crystalline powder, m.p. 
220-21®. (Found : N, 8*57; Equiv., 330, C18H24O4N2 requires N, 
8*43 per cent. Equiv., 332). 

p-Acetylaminocamphoranilic Acid, — Condensation temperature 170- 
180® for 4 hours. It crystallised from dilute alcohol as a white mass 
with a slight pinkish tinge darkening at 231-32® and melting at 234- 
35®. (P'ound : N, 8-52; Equiv., 330. C18H24O4N2 requires N, 8*43 
per cent., Equiv., 332). 

m-Fluorocaniphoranilic Acid,' — Condensation temperature 130-140® 
for 3 hours. It crystallised as white mica-like shining crystals, m.p. 
197®. (Found: N*, 4*85. Equiv., 290. ' C16H20O3NF requires N, 
477 per cent.^ Equiv., 293). 

p-^FluofOcanipho'ranilic Acid . — Condensation temperature 180® for 
5 minutes or 140® for 4 hours, but in the latter case some imide 
was formed. The substance could not be crystallised from any 
solvent, hence it was purified by repeated precipitation and dissolution, 
m.p. 180-81®. (Pound : N, 4-86; Equiv., 291. Cl(}H2o03NF requires 
FT, 477 per cent. Equiv., 293). 
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M. sil^icte 


Nitration^ 

The acid (3 g.) was added in small quantities at a time to a mixture 
of 10 c,c. of fiiining nitric acid and 8 c.c. of glacial acetic acid cooleil 
ill ice and tliorouglily shaken. The solution was cooled in icc for 45 
minutes after wliiclx it was i)onred into ice. The precipitate was 
crystallised from dilute alcohol^ yield theoretical. 

/I cfd crystallised from dilute alcohol 
in a fine yellow crystalline fluffy mass, m.p, 140-5"'. (Found : N, S-ao. 
Ci8H*i405N2 requires N, 8-05 per cent). 

2^ -fliimocamphorcmlUc Acid separated from, dilute alcohol as 
a yellow crystalline powder, m.p. 131-32'’. (Found : N, 8-41. 
CioHi9().-,N2F requires N, 8*28 per cent). 

2'-iVif Acid scpai-ated from dilute alcohol as 

a fine dark yellow crystalline powder, m.i). 171". It is soluble inorganic 
solvents and insoluble in water. (B'ound : N, 8*44. C] eHii)()QN2F 
requires N, 8 *28 per cent). 

2-Nitro-4^-acel.ocami>horanilic Acid crystallised from dilute alcohol 
in yellow plates, m.p. 202-203’". (Found : N, 7*82. Ci8H240(‘N2 

requires N, 7*73 per cent). 

oAithylcamphofophcnyUniide. — Temperature of condensation 180- 
200"' for 4 hours. It crystallised from dilute alcohol as a white mass 
with a slight pinkish tinge, m.p. 132-33°. (Found : N, 5*0. 
Ci8H2s()2N requires N, 4-91 per cent). 

p-Ethylcamphorophenylimidc, — Temperature of condensation was 
200°. Slight traces of the acid were washed out with dilute ammonia. 
The insoluble imide was crystallised from dilute alcohol in white 
shining crystals, m.p. 123°. It is soluble in the usual organic solvents, 
msoluble in water, (Found : N, 4*97. C}8H2302N requires N, 4-9 t 
per cent). 

The rotations were determined by dissolving a known weight of the 
substance in a known volume of the solvent. The following results, 
without any mutarotation, were obtained. The length of the polari- 
meter tube was 2 dcm. in all cases. The temperature of the dark room 
varied between 17° -19°. 

Table VII. 


Solvent^ Cone. [a]. 

W»- 

Cone* [a]. 

W») 

a-Bthyb , 


p-nthyl- 


A 0'2000 g./2S c.c. O'Sl 

50*6 

0-2027 g./25 C.C, 0*96 

59*2 
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TabIvU 

VII. 

(contcl.) 



vSolvent. 

Colic. 

[«]• 

Wn, 

Cone. [ a ]. 

Wd. 


o-Btliyl- 

0*2179 g./35 c.c. 

0*79 

45*3 

^“Ethyl- 

0*2035 g./25 c.c. 0*78 

47*9 

C 

0*2002 

0*50 

31*3 

0*2027 

o*6o 

37*0 

B 

0*2032 

0*63 

38*8 

0*2070 

0*56 

33 *S 


iJi-Aceto- 




^-Aceto- 


A 

0*2000 

f >‘59 

36*9 

0*2018 

1*09 

67*5 

B 

0*2025 

0-50 

30*9 

0*2013 

1*09 

67*7 

C 

0*2001 

0*31 

19*4 

0*2004 

0-83 

Sr*8 

I) 

0*2034 

0*33 

20*3 

0*2041 

0-83 

50'S 


«i-Nitro- 






A 

0*2055 

0*71 

43-2 

0*2000 

1*21 

75*6 

B 

0*2025 

0-55 

34*0 

o*2o8S 

1*19 

71*2 

C 

c*20o8 

0*41 

25*5 

0*2029 

0*92 

S6*6 

I) 

0*2020 

0*45 

27*8 

0*2002 

1*03 

64*3 


iH,"Anvino- 




f>-Amino- 


A 

0*2000 

0*74 

46*3 

O’TOOO 

0*46 

57*5 

B 

0*2008 

0*67 

41*7 

0*2000 

0*85 

53 

C 

0*1924 

0*66 

42*8 




T) 

0*1969 

0*66 

42*9 





wi-Acetylamino- 



/>-Acctylamino- 


0*2000 

0*40 

255*0 

O*20o6 

0*82 

51*1 

B 

0*2012 

<>•37 

23*0 

0*1980 

0*77 

48*6 

C 

0*2069 

0*28 

36*9 

0*2002 

0*68 

43-5 

I) 

0*2042 

0*33 

20*2 

0*2014 

0*69 

42*8 


* A ~ Methyl alcohol ; 

P « 

B ~ Acetone ; C « pthyl alcohol ; 
Methylethyl ketone. 
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Table VII. (contd.). 


Solvent, Cone. 

w. 

[o]d. 

Cone. [a]. 

[«]d. 

A 

m-Blmro- 

0-2005 

0-84 

52-4 

0*2047 

^-FliiorO" 

0-70 

42*7 

B 

0-2038 

0*66 

40-5 

0*2044 

0-67 

41-0 

C 

0-2012 

0.57 

35-4 

0*2024 

0*30 

i8*5 

I> 

0-2007 

0-54 

33-6 

0*2100 

0*44 

26.2 

A 

2''-Nitro-4'”eth}'l- 

0*2012 g./3S c.c. — i-oo 

— 62’! 

2'“Nitro-3'-fiuoro- 

0*2000 g ./25 C.C. -“ 0*23 

-14*4 

B 

0-2023 

-i-i8 

~ 72-9 

0-2000 

-“0-40 

“25*0 

C 

0-2005 

— I -08 

-67-3 

0*2000 

-0*31 

-19-4 

D 

0-2002 

- 0*97 

-60-6 

0-2000 

—0-17 

— 10*6 

A 

2'-Nitro-4''-fluoro- 

0*2000 —0*72 

-45-0 

0-2003 

2'-Nitro-4''-acetO“ 

0-83 

51*8 

B 

o*2o66 

-0-82 

—49-6 

0*2000 

0*71 

44*4 

C 

0*2100 

— o*8o 

-47-6 

0-2001 

0*67 

41*8 

I) 

0*2000 

—0*76 

- 47-5 

0*2002 

0*63 

39*3 

A 

o-Etlbylcamphoropheiiylimide 

0-4008 0*63 

19*6 

f>-Ethylcainphorophenylimide 

0-4005 0-51 15-9 

B 

0-5945 

0*62 

19*7 

0-4910 

0'57 

i 4'5 

C 

0-3996 

0*51 

i6*o 

0*4000 

0-51 

15*9 

B 

0 - 395 * 

0*50 

15*8 

0-4002 

0*43 

13*4 

hmom. 
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Glilorai Deriiatiies of Salicylic Acid. 


By Narshinh Murjibhai Shah and Rupchand 
Ribaram Aumchandani, 

During the course of their work on chlorides (/. Indiait ^Cliem, 
Soc.j I934j II5 545) the present authors tried to prepare the salicylic 
acid chloralide. The condensation was tried under varying condi- 
tions ; (a) WallacliT method (Aiinalen, 1878, 193 , i), was repeated 

to no advantage ; (b) the condensation was repeated in presence of 
different condensing agents, vlz.^ glacial acetic acid, concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid ; acetic acid and hydrochloric 
acid did not effect the condensation, while sulphuric acid gave a 
product from which no crystalline substance could be separated 
(r/. Cliattaway and Caivet, /. Chcnu Soc,^ 192S, 1090). 

The present authors, thinking that this complexity was due to the 
activity of OH-group in the salicylic acid, decided to study the con- 
densation with the methyl ether of salicylic acid. After this work on 
methyl ether derivatives had i)rocecded, our attention was drawn to 
a paper by Hurry and I^Ieldrum (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1934, 11 , 535) 
on some derivatives of o-methoxybenzoic acid along similar lines. 
This rendered much of our work superfluous and although we confirm 
their results in general, the results obtained so far are interesting 
enough for publicatiom 

It is found that in addition to the product (I, R = CH()H‘CCla) 
there is present in the sulphuric acid filtrate a sulphonic acid, which 
is easily converted into it on boiling. This accounts for the low 

OMe 

f^COOH 

R 

yield of (I, R=CHOH-CCl3) obtained by Hurry and Meldrum (loc. 
cH.). Generally the products obtained by Hurry aud Meldrum are 
not well purified ; this can be seen from the following table. 

7 , ' ' 
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Substance. Hurry and Shall and 

jMeldrum (iii.p.). Alimchanclani (iii.p.). 

Condensation product (I, R^CHOH'CCls) 216* 224® 

Reduction product (I, R = CH2CHCl2) 127“ 134 - 35 '' 

TetracMoro product (I, R = CHCbCClg) 132® 13S® 

Tlie action of bromine and of dry HCl as de scribed by Yelbiirgi 
and Wheeler (J, Indian Chem, Soc.y 1934, 11, 217) was tried on the 
reduction product (I, R=CH2-CHCi2) with no effect. This proves 
that it has the saturated formula containing the group CH2CHCI2. 
The reduction product (I, R==CH2CHC1.2) on treatment with con- 
centrated H.2SO4 gave 4-niethoxy-5-carboxyphenylacetiC acid (I, 

R = CH2’C00H). The condensation product (T R = CHOH*CCl3) was 
treated with sulphuric acid. A yellow mass was obtained from which 
two products were separated : (a) colourless crystals, m.p. 138'’, 

found to be identical with Hurry and IMeldruni's 5-carboxy-4»methoxy- 
i^ai8/3/3-tetrachloroethylbenzene (I, R = CHCrCCl3) and (h) a 
substance in a very small quantity, m.p. 177°, which could not be 
investigated further. 

The above condensation of chloral, however, excludes the possibility 
of the chloralide formation. The reactivity of the free acid may per- 
haps be moderated by the introduction of suitable substituents in the 
nucleus. With this end in view, we studied the condensation with 
3-nitro-and 5-nitrosalicylic acids and their methyl ethers (Current 
Science, ig35> 3, 354). We then tried to condense chloral with 
3-amino-, 5-ammo-, 5-sulpho-, and 5-bromosalicylic acids by different 
methods. In all these cases, the condensation could not be effected. 
Details of these unsuccessful attempts to condense chloral with the 
substituted salicylic acids are omitted from the experimental part. 

Experiment An. 

Salicylic acid has been methylated according to the method of 
Meldmm and Shah {/. Chem. Soc., 1923, 123, 1987). The methoxy 
add after recrystallisation from a mixture of chloroform and petroleum 
ether melts at 106^ (Meldrum and Shah, m.p. 100-5'^). 

4 -MBthoxy-’S’‘Cafhoxy-i-a^hydroxy-l 3 pl 3 -i 7 ichloroeihylbenzene (I, 
R^CHOH^CCls). — ^Finely powdered methoxysalicylic acid (10 g.), 

' chlciml hydrate (13 g.) and 'Concentrated sulphuric acid (30 c.c.) were 
mix^ and, the clear .solution after keeping for 5 days was poured ,into 
ice, when a pasly mass separated which solidified on, washing' with 
water* It crystalli^d from boiling glacial acetic acidTin small needlesj 
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recii^staliised from ethyl acetate, in.p. 324°. (FoitBd : Cl, 35”44. Calc, 
for C|oHr| 04 Cl;^ ; Cl, 35*54 per cent). 

The sulphuric acid hltrate was evaporated in an air-oven when 
white crystals began to separate, which were found to be identical 
with the condensation product, total yield 9 g. 

Reduction product {1, R — CRo’CRCl^)^ — To the hot solution of 
the above substance (5 g.) in acetic acid {25 c.c.), zinc dust (4 g.) was 
gradually added in small amount and the mixture w-as filteied from 
unchanged zinc and the filtrate diluted with water^ when a white light 
substance came down. It was first crystallised from acetic acid and 
then from benzene, m.p. 134-35®, yield almost theoretical. (Found : 
C, 43*22; H, 3*63 ; Cl, 28*35. Calc, for CioHioOsCIg : C, 43*2; H, 
4*01 ; Ci, 28*5 per cent). 

4-Met^oxy~S''Carboxyphenylacetic Acid (I, R = CH.2'COOH). — The 
reduction product (5 g .) was heated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
(25 c.c.) on a water-bath when HCl gas was evolved. After the 
reaction was over, the mixture was poured into ice-cold water when the 
crystals slowly separated. It crystallised from water with i m.p. 

141-42®. (Found: 7*7; Equiv., 114*3. C10H10O5, 1H2O 

requires FIgO, 7*89 per cent. Equiv., 114), It crystallised from a 
mixture of acetone and benzene as clusters of long silky needles, m.p. 
153®. (Found : Equiv., 105-5. C10H10O5 requires Equiv., 105). 

Action of Sulphuric acid on the substance (I, R-CHOH'CCls).- — 
The substance (i g.) was dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid (25 c.c.) 
and heated on a water-bath for about an hour. Efferveseiice of HCl 
gas began at about 75® and the colour of the solution turned browm. 
After the reaction was over, the mixture was cooled and poured into 
cold water when a yellow pasty mass separated which slowly solidified 
on washing with water. (In crystallising from a mixture of benzene 
and petroleum ether and then from ethyl acetate, two t3rpes of crystals 
were observed : (i) colourless prismatic, m.p. 135®; («) deep yellow, 
m.p. 170°. The prismatic crystals on further recrystallisation from 
acetic acid melted at 138®. This was found to be identical with Hurry 
and Meldrum's tetrachloro derivative (I, CHCrCClg). From deep 
yellow material, a very small quantity of a coloured product, m.p. 177®, 
was obtained which could not be further investigated. 

We are thankful to Mr. H. V. Dharwarkar for his help in 
carrying out some of the experimental work. 

Karnatak CorlfiCK, Received famiary 30, 1936, 

Dharwar. 



Methoxy-oxypalmatine. 

By Narindr.y Nath Chopra and Jnanendra Nath Ray. 

vSpatliatid Boiiiii (Bcr., 1922, S 5 , 2985 and subsequent papers) 
reinvestigated Coliiiiiba roots and isolated a substance which was 
chemically and crystallographically identical with palinatiiie. Hence 
they concluded that colmnbamine of Feist (Arch, Phann,, 1907,215, 
586) is an impure specimen of palniatine, a view \vith which B'eist 
seems to have agreed. By the oxidation of columbainine P^eist 
[loc. cih) obtained corydaldine and an acid w-hicli he regarded as 
triinethox5"phtlialic acid. The constitution of this acid has been the 
subject matter of numerous investigations, hut unanimity has not yet 
been reached with regard to its physical constants ivf. Herzlg, 
Annalen^ 1920, 121, 287). 

3:4:5-Triniethoxy-£7-phthalic acid has been o!>taiiiecl by the oxida- 
tion of colchicine by Windaus (Sitzungsber. Hiedelbergef /Ikad. 

191O5 i; iQTi, i). We are sjmthesising this acid by a new 
method, the details of -whicli will be published later on. If columba- 
mine is identical with palniatine, Feist’s acid can be either jn-hemipinic 
acid or hemipinic acid. 

Spilth and Bohm (loc. cH.) attempted the synthesis of tetrahydro- 
coliinibaniine (iiietlioxytetrahydropalmatine) by condensing ^6:7* 
diiiiethoxy - 1 - ( 3^:4 h 5^-trlmethoxy ) benzyl- 1:2: 3 :4-tetrahydro«oquinoline 
and iiiethylah Amorphous products w^ere obtained which consisted 
largely of the condensation product of two molecules of the isoquinoline 
with one of inethylal. It has been claimed that by regulating the 
proportions of the reactants an amorphous base of the tetrahydrober- 
■ berine type can also be obtained. But no attempt seems to have been 
made to isolate it in a pure condition. 

We have, now obtained the substance (1) by ring-closui'e of the 
‘ amide (II), obtained from the chloride of 3:4:5-trimethoxyphthalide- 
: carboxylic acid, and 3:5-dimethoxyphenylethylainine, by theBiscMer* 

' ' Napietalsky rea^ction. 'This has been converted 'into (III) by follow, ing 
scheme', 'a'nalogotts to PerHn,, lR 4 y 'and Robinson’s oxy,berberlne 
synthesis (/. ChemdSoc,., '1925, 12*?, 740), ' ' ' ^ 
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OMe 


MeO' 


\/\ 

CO 


HC— 0 


aieO 

HkleO 


OMe 


\/\ 

1 CO 
I ! 

CH— O 



CH., 


i\IeO| 

i 

]\IeO' 


CO 

\ 


NH 


N/X/CHs 

CHa 

(II) 


But when /3-2:3:4-trimethoxyphenyletliylamicle of niecoiiiiie 
carboxylic acid (IV) was subjected to Biscliler- Napier alsky reaction no 
i^'oqiiinoliiie was formed in an appreciable amount. At any rate^ we 
could not isolate any crystalline product from the reaction. It seems 
there is very little activation of the nuclear hydrogen atom marked C'O 
for ring closure. In view of this^ we do not feel surprised that Spath 
and Bohm {loc, cii.) could not isolate their base of the tetrahydio 
berberine type in a pure condition. 

OMe 
MeOf^' 


iOMe 


r' 


HaC/X/ 


COOH 

1 

CH 


MeO, 


HC CO 

/N/\/ 

N 


MeOl^Ps^yCHa 

CHg 

(III) 



MeO, 

MeO 
eMO 



Experimental. 

,8-y.4-Dimelhoxyphenylelhylamine. — For this preparation the 
prescription of Ray (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1927 , 4 , 403) was followed. 
The modification of Pyman (J. Chem. Soc., 1929, 2014) results in the 
improvement of the yield of 3:4-dimethoxyphenylpropionamide by 
about 4% but involves much longer time. 

y.^-.^-Trimeihoxyphthalide carboxylic Acid. — ^The demethylation 
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observed by Alimcliaiiclaiii and Meldruiii (/. Chenu Soc.^ igeo, 117 ^ 
964) can be avoided under the following circiiinstaiices: 

Finely powdered gallic acid trimethyl ether (S g.) was added in small 
portions and wuth vigorous shaking to an ice-cold solution of chloral 
hydrate (9 g.) in sulphuric acid (d 1-84, 50 c.c.), the temi^erature 
being maintained below 5° during addition. The mixtuie was left 
aside for 48 hours at 15-20® and then poured on to crushed ice. The 
precipitated trichloroplithalide was collected and extracted with boiling 
methyl alcohol, some bye-product remaining insoluble. On dilution 
with water, the methyl alcohol filtrate deposited an oil wdilch was 
separated and hydrolysed with sodium hydroxide (15 g.) in water 
(120 c.c.) by boiling till a complete solution i*esulted. The well cooled 
solution was acidified with hydrochloric acid and then kept at 70-80® 
for 10 minutes, when on cooling the phthalide carboxylic acid 
separated in colourless needles, yield 7 g. The substance crystallises 
from water with a molecule of water of crystallisation, m.p. (after 
drying), 147®, (Found: C, 53*54; H, 4*68. requires C, 

53*64; H, 4*92 per cent). 

The Amide (II), — 3:4:5-Trimethoxyphthalicle carboxylic acid (2 g.) 
dissolved in dry benzene was treated with thionyl chloride (4 c.c.) and 
the mixture kept at 50-60® for i hour. After removal of the volatile 
matter in vacua, the residue was treated with fresh benzene and the 
solvent again removed in vacuo > Finally the residue was heated at 
100*^ for a few minutes in vacuo and then dissolved in benzene 
(10 c.c.). The solution of the acid chloride was mixed with a solution 
of /3-3:4-dimethoxyphenylethylan:iine (i'3 g.) and pyridine (o*6 g.) in 
dry benzene (10 c.c.) with cooling and left aside for 2 hours. After 
w'ashing successively with water, dilute hydrochloric acid, dilute 
ammonia and again with water, the solvent was removed from the ben- 
zene layer. The residue crystallised from alcohol in plates, m.p. 154®, 
yield 2 g. (Found: N, 3*4. CsoHssOgN requires N, 3-25 per cent). 

The isoQuinolifie (I). "The foregoing amide (2 g.) in phosphoryl 
chloride (20 c.c.) was very gently heated on the steam-bath for 5 hours. 
The temperature of the reaction mixture w^as not allowed to rise above 
60°. The solution was decomposed with crushed ice and left aside for I 
hour and then filtered from a tarry impurity. The well cooled bright 
yellow filtrate was'basified below 10°. The ochreolts yellow precipitate 
was well washed; dried' in vacuo over sodium ' hydroxide and then 
dissolved in ethyl acetate. ■ The residual isoquinoline from the filtered 
ethyl acetate solution' Mm/umd' directly for conversion into the 
methoxyosypalinat^^ {HI}* jirid;4Q%.. , ", 
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Metlwxy-oxypahnatine (III). — The crude fsoqumoline^ obtained 
above, was reduced with zinc dust (7 g.) added in small amounts in 
glacial acetic acid solution by boiling for about 10 minutes. The 
reduction of the dihydro/soquinoline to the tetrahydro stage was 
accompanied by a change of colour from brown to pale yellowq a 
bluish green fluorescence developing. The solution filtered from zinc 
dust was diluted with ethyl acetate and the solution washed well with 
\vater to remove acetic acid and then the solvent removed from the 
ethyl acetate layer. The oily residue was dissolved in alcohol (10 c.c.) 
and treated with sodium hydroxide (z g.) in water (4 c.c.) and the 
mixture warmed on the steam -bath for 5 minutes. On pouring into 
water (150 c.c.) methoxy-oxyxialmatine was i;)reci|3itated in a crystalline 
form. Recrystallised from hot aqueous alcohol it had imp. 170®. 
(P'otind: C, 66’oi ; H, 6*07. C22H2dO,;N requires C, 66T6 ; H, 6*26 
per cent . 

A solution of the substance in neutral solvents has a pale yellow 
colour with a strong greenish blue fluorescence. A solution in 50% 
sulphuric acid gives with a drop of nitric acid a permanganate- violet 
colour which is discharged on dilution. 

( 3-2 : 3 : 4-Trimetlioxyphenylethylamine was prepared according 
to the method of Slottar and Heller (Ber.y 1930, 63 , 3040) but we are 
unable to confirm the statement that the action of sodium hypochlorite 
on /?-2 : 3 : 4-trimetho:vyphenylpropionamide results in the production 
of a horny mass, 

Trimethoxyphenylpropionamide (10 g.) was added in small por- 
tions to a solution of sodium hypochlorite, prepared with chlorine gene- 
rated from potassium permanganate (3*5 g.) and hydrochloric acid 
(excess) and absorbed in no c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution at 
0°. After the whole of the amide had passed into solution the mixture 


was heated at 70 "" for r hour. It was then hydrolysed with sodium 
hydroxide (40 g.) at 70-S0®. The liberated amine was extracted 
with benzene, dried and solvent removed. The crude amine w^as con- 
verted into the hydrochloride or the oxalate, ni.p. 185^, after crystalli- 
sation from alcohol. (Found : N, 4‘62. C13H10O7N requires N, 
4*65 per cent). 

The : 3 : 4-trimethoxyphenylethylamide of meconine carbo- 
xylic acid, prepared in the usual manner, gave very minute trace of 
an uncrystallisable basic material which resisted purification. 


The University, 
Uahore. 
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Studies in the Acenaphthenequinone Series. Part il. 

By AxfKur. Chandra Sircar and Sah.esh Chandra Sen. 

The present investigation is a continuation of the work of Sircar 
and Sen (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8 605) and undertaken with the 
object of establishing the formation of iminazoles from oxazoles^ con- 
traiy to the work of Japp and co-workers {/. Chem. Soc.^ 1882^ 
41 , 146). 

Sircar and Sen {Joe. cit.) have prepared both oxazoles and iminazoles 
from acenaphthenequinone in presence of ammonia with the same alde- 
hyde under diGereiit experimental conditions ; at the temperature 
of melting ice only oxazoles are formed while at higher temperature 
only iminazoles are formed. Again some of the aldehydes yielded 
a mixture of oxazole and iminazole at the temperature of melting ice. 

The formation of both oxazoles and iminazoles by the condensation 
of the same aldehyde with acenaphthenequinone in presence of ammo- 
nia naturally leads one to suppose that probably in these reactions oxa- 
zoles are first formed which by subsequent replacement of the 
oxygen atom of the ring by -the NH-groiip forms iminazoles. 
Ruhemaiiii (/, Chem. Soc.^ 1S99, 75 , 713) and ]\Ieyer and Oppelt 
(Bet., 1888, 21 , 3376) have actually been able to replace the 

oxygen atom by NH-group in pyrone and allied compounds. In order 
to justify the above supposition Sircar and Sen {loc. cit.) have shown 
that when an oxazole is heated with ammonia in a sealed tube under 
pressure, the percentage of nitrogen in the resulting product appreciably 
increased though the corresponding iminazole could not be iso- 
lated. 

The authors have now been able to prepare 4^-acetylamino-2-phe- 
nylaceiiaplithiniiiiazole (I, R = NH) from 4'-*acety!amino-2-pIienylacenap- 
thoxazoie (1 , R = O) . 



Me 
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Experimental. 

xA.ceiiaplitlieiiequinone (i g.) was thoroughly mixed with a little 
more than the molecular proportion of ^-acetylaminobenzaldeliyde, 
dissolved in boiling amyl alcohol, and dry ammonia gas was passed 
through the hot solution for about 4 minutes. When the reaction had 
just started, the mixture w’as cooled in a freezing mixture and ammo- 
nia gas was passed for 2 hours. A portion of it was allowed to stand 
overnight for the preparation of oxazoles and this oxazole had the 
same properties as described by Sircar and Sen {loc. cii). (Found : 
N, 8‘8i. Calc, for C21H14O2N2 : N, 8*59 percent). The solution 
left in the flask, was boiled and ammonia gas was passed through 
it for a further period of 2 hours and the solution left over- 
night. The separated red precipitate was washed with ether, crystal- 
lised from a mixture of alcohol and benzene as yellow microcrystalliiie 
powder, melting at 250® (decomp.) and had the properties of 
the iminazole as shown in our previous work. (Found : N, 12*60. 
Calc, for C21H15ON3 : N, 12*92 per cent). Similar results were, how- 
ever, not obtained with other aldehydes. 


Chemicai. Laboratory, 
Presidency Coeeec.e, Caecutta. 
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Parachor and the Structure of Formic Acid. 

Susii. Kumar Kay. 

Various structures have been proposed from time to time by 
different investigators for formic acid and the formates. Recently a 
paper has been published (Halasyam, /. Indian Chem. Soc.^ 1935, 12, 
S13) in which the structure of formic acid as proposed by Ray and 
Sarkar {Proc. Indian Science Congress, 1935, P- lOQi cf, also Ray, Nature, 
1934, 133 , 646) was supported by Halasyam from the standpoint of 
the parachor evidence. The object of the present paper is to analyse 
the arguments of Halasyam and to propose a structure for formic 
acid from the parachor evidence. 

In calculating the theoretical parachor of formic acid, Halasyam 
adopted the values of Mumford and Phillips for the atomic and the 
structural constants on the plea that these are improvements on the 
older values of Sugden. The Mumford and Phillip's method of treat- 
ing the parachor appears to possess no particular advantage over the 
system of Sugden and its application appears to be much more compli- 
cated. Although it is very probable that Sugden s parachor values 
may have to be modiiied in the future, and that further structural 
equivalents may need to be introduced, there is no doubt that this 
method of calculating parachors is so simple and the results it has 
already given are so useful that there appears to be particularly no 
advantage in replacing it by Mumford and Phillip's system. More- 
over in order to prevent confusions and complicatians.r it is better to 
have a standard ? instead of having two different sets of constants. 
The present author is of opinion that so long as far more convincing- 
results are not obtained by the new system, the use of Sugden's system 
must be retained, which appears to be the opinion of the majority 
of the investigators working in this direction. Halasyam has also 
neglected the very important factor, when adducing the parachor 
evidence for the structure of formic acid, that the molecules of formic 
acid are slightly associated. Thus it is apparent that the proof given 
by Halasyam from the parachor evidence, in support of the 
structure of formic ^ acid,; as suggested by Ray and Sarkar, has practi- 
;Ualy no 'weight. 

Jn the present paper' the surface tension and density' of formic 
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acid (KaMbaum's extra-pure reagent further purified by repeated 
distillation) were determined at different temperatures and the 
parachors calculated. It will be observed from the results given in 
the following table that the parachor increases as the temperature is 
increased indicating that the molecules are associated to a slight 
extent (cf. Sugden, “The Parachor and Valency*'^ 1930, p. 165). The 
value at 100 (/.6.J 95*5) has been obtained from the graph drawn by 
plotting the parachor against the respective temperature, and it may 
be assumed, without much errror, that the molecules exist mainly in 
the non-associated state at this temperature, (the b, p.) and that 
the value 95*5 thus obtained is the correct value of the non-associated 
formic acid molecule. 


Table I. 


Temp. 

Densit^v. 

Surface tension. 

Parachor. 

0" 

1-245 

40-38 

93.70 

30 

1*208 

37 ‘i 8 

94*04 

SO 

i*i8i 

34-65 

94-48 

75 

I-I 53 

33-18 

94-97 

100 


— 

( 95 'So) 


The calculated value for the structure proposed by Pay and Sarbar, 


'^OH 


is 99*0, on the Sugden system. The difference between the theoretical 
value and the value at 100®, i.c., 3*5 units is much greater than the 
experimental error. The only reasonable structure consistent with 
the observed parachor appears to be the following : 


H C) 

/K 

H O 


(Prai=95-7) 


However it must be admitted that in this case any particular 
structure can not be accepted simply from the parachor evidence, as 
the difference in the parachor value between the possible structures 
are not sufficiently large to arrive at a definite conclusion. 

Chemical I/Aboraxory, 

Presidency College, 

CALCum. Received April 8, 'I936. 



A Note on the Use of Adsorption Indicators in 
Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. 

Bv Sachindra Nath Roy. 

So fai% no investigation appears to have been made in order to find 
out the applicability of adsorption indicators in acidimetry and alkali- 
metry. In the present paper attempts have been made to describe a 
process in which adsorption indicators may be utilised in acidimetry 
and alkalimetry. 

A known volume of standard nitric acid (not less than N/20) wns 
taken in a conical flask and a few drops of fluorescein (0*50% soln. of 
sodium fluoresceinate) and i c. c. of 0*5% lead nitrate (approx. N/30) 
solution w as added to it and the mixture titrated with caustic soda ; 
the presence of small amounts of sodium carbonate was found to have 
no effect on the accuracy of the colour reaction. At a certain point 
the dull-green colour of the solution changes to a brilliant fluorescent 
green. The addition of alkali was continued in drops. The end-point 
was ascertained by the sudden disappearance of the fluorescent green 
colour and consequent developnieiit of a distinct yellow colour. The 
solution becomes turbid at the same time. The solution should be 
well shaken after the addition of each drop. It is always advisable to 
add a drop more to ensure the colour change. The colour change is 
sufficiently delicate to be distinguished even with iV/40 solutions. 

Eosin may be used instead of fluorescein, in which case the colour 
changes from red fluorescence to a brilliant turbid pink. 

The strengths of alkali and acid (nitric acid) determined in this 
way were compared with those obtained by titration with methyl 
orange as. indicator and the two results were found to be concordant, 
liydrocliloric and suh>huric acids cannot be estimated in this way as 
lead chloride and lead sulphate are precipitated. 

Acetic acid also may 'be 'determined by this way. In this case the 
fluorescent colour ap|)eats niuch earlier than in the case of nitric acid. 
This is due to the hydrolysis of scKliitm acetate formed. But the 
colour cliaiige to yellow is not aiected by it, unless the solutions are 
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concentrated. For the coioiir reaction depends on the iiiiniiiiiini pu 
value, at w'hicli lead hydroxide may be formed and not on the pn value 
of the solution, at which fluorescein assumes its alkaline colour. 

The mechanism of the reaction is explained in tlie following way: — 

As soon as the -acid is neutralised, the extra drop of alkali reacts 
with lead nitrate forming lead hydroxide, on which are adsorbed lead 
and fluorescein ions giving rise to the characteristic red coloured 
dye-precipitate complex observed by Wellings (Analyst, 1933, 68, 


The best results are obtained with N/io to Njis solutions. 
Farge excesses of neutral salts affect the colour change to a consi- 
derable degree. 

My thanks are due to Prof. A. Maitra for the kind interest he took 
in this work. 


Received May 25, 1936. 
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A Note on the Use of Adsorption Indicators in 
Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. 

By Sachindra Nath Roy. 

So fai'j no investigation appears to have been made in order to find 
out the applicability of adsorption indicators in acidimetry and alkali- 
metry. In the present paper attempts have been made to describe a 
process in which adsorption indicators may be utilised in acidimetry 
and alkali iiietry. 

A known volume of standard nitric acid (not less than N/20) was 
taken in a conical flask and a few drops of fluorescein (0*50% soln. of 
sodium fiuoresceinate) and i c. c. of 0*5% lead nitrate (approx. N/30) 
solution was added to it and the mixture titrated with caustic soda ; 
the presence of small amounts of sodium carbonate was found to have 
no effect on the accuracy of the colour reaction. At a certain point 
the dull-green colour of the solution changes to a brilliant fluorescent 
green. The addition of alkali was continued in drops. The end-point 
was ascertained by the sudden disappearance of the fluorescent green 
colour and consequent development of a distinct yellow colour. The 
solution becomes turbid at the same time. The solution should be 
well shaken after the addition of each drop. It is always advisable to 
add a drop more to ensure the colour change. The colour change is 
sufficiently delicate to be distinguished even with N 1 40 solutions. 

Eosin may be used instead of fluorescein, in wliicli case the colour 
changes from red fluorescence to a brilliant turbid pink. 

The strengths of alkali and acid (nitric acid) determined in this 
way were compared with those obtained by titration with methyl 
orange as indicator and the two results were found to be concordant. 
Hydrochloric and suhAuric acids cannot be estimated in this way as 
load yhlaride and lead sulphate are precipitated. 

Acetic add also may 'be detennined by this way.^ In this case the 
fluorescent colour appears much,, earlier than in the case of nitric acid. 
This is clue to 'the 'liydrolysis of sodium acetate formed." But the 
colour change to yellow is not affected by it, unless the. solutions are 
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concentrated. For the colour reaction depends on the minhmmi pu 
valiiCj at which lead hydroxide may be formed and not on the pu value 
of the solution j at udiich fluorescein assumes its alkaline colour. 

The mechanism of the reaction is explained in the following way: — 

As soon as the acid is neutralised, the extra drop of alkali reacts 
with lead nitrate forming lead hydroxide, on which are adsorbed lead 
and fluorescein ions giving rise to the characteristic red coloured 
dye-precipitate complex observed by Wellings {Analyst, 1933, 58 , 


The best results are obtained with N’/io to Njis solutions. 
Large excesses of neutral salts affect the colour change to a consi- 
derable degree. 

j\Iy thanks are due to Prof. A. Maitra for the kind interest he took 
in this work. 


Received May 25, 1936. 
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A Magnetic Study of CoIouf Changes in Cobalt CMofide* 

Part II . 

By S. vS. Bhatnagar, A. N. Kapur and P. Iv.y?uR. 


The clianges in the colour of solution of cobaltous chloride were 
first observed by Hellot (Mem, Acad,, 1737, 101 , 22S), Macqiier 
(^'Dictionnaire de Cliimie, Neiichatel, 17S9) and Proust iJ,Phys,, 
1S06, 63 , 364, 421). Since then these colour changes led ;^=====:^ blue 
of cobaltous chloride solutions have continued to excite interest as 
is shown by the voluminous literature published on the subject. 

One of the earliest attempts made to explain these colour changes 
was to assume that the red colour is due to the existence of the liexa- 
hydrate in solution and that the blue colour is due to the formation 
of a lower hydrate. The hydiation hypothesis as put forward, 
by several scientists,*^ though plausible, does not explain all the 
phenomena, as for example, the different eHects produced by 
anhydrous calcium and zinc chlorides. This led Engel (Bull. 
Soc, cMm., 1888, a, 50 , 98; 1891, in, 6,240) to elaborate a molecular 
compound hypothesis. Engel assumed that the various colours are 
produced by the presence of double salts in solution. The hypo- 
thesis fits in with some of the facts but needs too many unproved sub- 
sidiary hypotheses to be satisfactory. Donnan and Bassett (/» Chem. 
Soc,, 1902, 81 , 939) suggested an explanation based on the formation 
of complex ions. The complex-ion hypothesis assumes that in addition 
to the simple Co* '-ions and CP-ions, there are also complex anions, 
e g,, C0CI3' and in equilibrium, such that the simple process 

of ionisation 


CoCl3K==^Co*- + 2CF 


* Von Babo Verh. Naturforsch. Ges. Frefbnrg, 1S58, i, 2yy), Benrath 
(Z. anorg. Chcm., 1907, 5^, 328), Berthelot C Thermochimie ” Paris, i%i7, 2, 298}, 
Brown {Proc. Roy. Soc, Edin., 1912, 32 , 50 j 1912, 33 , 44), Hartley (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Dublin, 1900, w, T, 253; Proc. Chenu Soc,, 1903, 19, 49) and Moore (Z. physihdl 
Chem., 1906, 35, 641) , 
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is followed by 


CoCi-i + 2Ci^x=======^CoCl 4 , or C0CI3 + CP^==^CoCP3 

The non-ioiiised salt in solution is supposed to be blue, and the corn* 
piex anion in solution is also blue, while the colour due to the cobalt 
atom when outside the immediate sphere of chlorine atoms, appears 
to be red. The different effects produced by anhydrous zinc and cal- 
cium chloride are explained on the fact that zinc having greater ten- 
dency to enter into negative complex groups, would form Co“(ZnCl4), 
while the calcium double chloride will have the constitution 
Ca(CoCi4), since cobalt has a greater tendency to form negative com- 
plexes than calcium. The work of Denham and co-workers ( 2 . physi- 
kaL Chem.j 1909, 65 , 641 ; J. Amer. CJienu Soc.^ 1923, 45 , 1353) on 
transport numbers, of Moore (Z. physikal. Chem,^ 1906, 56 , 641), Job 
{Compt. rend,, 1933, 196 , 181 ; 1934, 198 , 827), Groh and Schmidt 
{Z. anorg, Chem,, 1927, 162 , 321) on absorption spectra and of Bessett 
and Croucher (/. Chem. Soc,, 1930, 1784), on the equilibria of the com- 
plex salt of cobalt chloride with hydrochloric acid and mercuric, 
magnesium and zinc chlorides, favours the complex-ion hypothesis. 
Kotschubei {/. Russ. Phys.-Cheni, Soc,, 1914, 46 , 1055) attributed the 
change in colour, not to the formation of CoC^b but to the transition 
from the Co(H20)<j"-ioii to the Co(H20)*‘-ion to 


r (HsOlal 
, Co 

CU ^ 

• Bhatnagar and Kapur (/. Indian Chem, Soc,, 1932, 9 , 341) deter- 
mined the value of the Weiss magneton number for cobalt salts in 
aqueous solution and found it to be 25*04. For solutions of C0CI2, 
6H3O in methyl, ethyl and amyl alcohols, the Weiss magneton num- 
ber varied between 22 and 23. In hydrochloric acid solutions, the 
value lay between 22 and 24. This effect was attributed, therefore, to 
the formation of (CoCl^)^ and (CoC^)^' and not due to the production 
of anhydrous C0CI2 or, _^''oCi2, 2H2O, as the Weiss magneton number 
for these salts as well Wf or C0CI2 solutions in concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid was practically 25. ■ , 

It is well known that the study of magneto-optic relations throws 
some light on 'the nature of ionic ■ “micelle^' in solution (c/. Bhatnagar 
and KapuryJ. ^ Indim Ckem, , Soc,, 1934, 11, 767). It was with this 
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MAGNETIC STUDY OF COLOUB CHANGES 

view that the study of magneto-optic rotation of CoCl2j 6H2O in 
different solvents was undertaken. 


Experimental. 

The method employed for the study of the magneto-optic rotation 
of the C0CI2, dHgO solutions in different solvents consisted in placing 
the water-jacketed tube (275 cm. long) containing the solution 
in a solenoid described in a previous paper from this laboratory 
{cf. Mathur and Kapur j Indian J, Phys., 1932, ^,15) and measuring the 
rotation produced as a result of magnetic field. current of 9-5 amp. 
was passed. The source of light used was a glass mercury \’apour 
lamp with blue filter. 

Ill order to calculate the molecular rotation of a dissolved substance 
from the measured rotation of the solution, it is assumed that the dis- 
solved substance and the solvent act independently of each other and 
that the measured rotation is composed additively from the rotation of 
these two. The assumption leads, therefore, to the following expres- 
sion for molecular magnetic rotation of solution, 


d — IK X Ml X TOO 

Wb^o X S X 18 X a 

where w denotes the rotation of the solution, Wh^, the rotation of 
water, S, the density of solution, a, the percentage of the substance 
present in the solution, and M], the mol. wt. of the solute. 

Then M, the molecular rotation of the solute where Ms 

is the molecular rotation of solvent (for water it is i) and /^, the 
number of g. mol. of solvent per mol. of the dissolved substance. 

When the solvent is not water, its molecular rotation 


Ms= 


II 

r 


dxm 


where rj denotes the rotation due to solvent ; r, the rotation due 
to water ; M, the mol.wt. of the solvent ; d, the density of the solvent ; 
and in, the mol.wt. of water. 

It is to be expected that if the assumption mentioned above does 
not hold, the molecular rotation will vary with concentration. 
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Extra pure Kaiilbau Ill's sample of CoCl^, bHgO free from nickel 
was used. The purity of hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid and amyl 
alcohol was tested by comparing their molecular magnetic rotations 
with the values obtained by other workers icf. Table I.) 


Tabce I. 


I^Iolecular magnetic rotation 


Compound. 

as determined by 
the authors. 


as given in literature. 

Amyl alcohol 

5*91 

5*95 

(Inter. Crit. Tables) 

Sulphuric acid 

2-32 

2*315 

(Perkin, /. Chcnu Soc., iSS 6 , ^ 9 , 

Hydrochloric acid 

379 

4*00 

(Perkin, ibid., 1SS9, 55 , 680) 


The results obtained for the molecular magnetic rotation of cobalt 
chloride are tabulated below. 


Tabee IL 


Solvent. 

a . 


s . 


M . 

Water 

13*52 

50-43 

1*066 

1*133 

+ 10*87 


8*36 

79*12 

1*046 

I'oSS 

4 10*66 


2*544 

283*2 

1*022 

1*057 

+ 10*30 

Amyl alcohol 

3*05 

45 *Sr 

0*8353 

0*987 

+ 3 *06 


3*442 

40*21 

0*844 

0*943 

- 9*14 

HCi 30*83% 

2*lSo 

50*36 HCI 
221*9 H2O 

1*169 

1*296 

- 45*00 

25*58% 

2*217 

41*05 HCI 
235*2 H^ 

1*148 

1*276 

—28*00 

: ' 19-7% " 

2*277 

30*81 HCI 
247*4 HaO 

i*ii7 

1*244 

— ii-a 


2 * 343 ' 

20*52 HCI 

I *086 

1*182 

“• X*52 
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Discussion- 

From the results it is clear that the value for molecular magnetic 
rotation varies with varying concentration. This effect is just notice- 
able in aqueous solutions, but becomes increasingly prominent in alco» 
holic and HCl solutions. If the ions in solution remain all of one kind, 
the molecular magnetic rotation will also remain constant. The fact 
that the molecular magnetic rotation of cobaltous chloride in alcoholic 
and HCl solutions varies with concentration, suggests the presence of 
different ionic carriers. Further, the fact that the colour of the cobal- 
tous chloride solutions in alcohol and HCl also changes with concen- 
tration from blue-violet to pink points to the possibility of the magne- 
tic and colour carriers being identical. 

On examination of the results we see that the molecular magnetic 
rotation of cobalt chloride in amyl alcohol solution varies from 3*06 to 
— 9*14 with concentration. In HCl solution the value varies between 
- 1*52 to-45-o, while the value in aqueous solutionis 10-58 to 0-3. If 
the change in colour had only been due to the production of anhydrous 
cobalt chloride, as suggested by Hartley {loc. cit.) and others, the value 
would have remained constant with change of concentration. 

The molecular magnetic rotation for cobalt chloride in concentrated 
sulphuric acid came to be + 1*8. Thus, even if we suppose as sugges- 
ted by Vaillant {Compt. rend,, 1929, 189 , 747; 1930, 190 , 170), that the 
colour change is brought about both by changing the state of ionisa- 
tion and by causing dehydration, it is clear from the above experiment 
that dehydration can be only responsible for bringing the value of 
molecular magnetic rotation down to + 1-8, but the predominant factor 
is the formation of complex ions of the type (C0CI3)' and (C0CI4)'' as 
suggested in a previous publication (loc, citX 


UNiWRSiry Chemical LABORAroxiES, 
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Complex Metai-ammomum Selenites and Seienito- 

iiietalammines. 


By Priyadaranjan Ray and xImadendra Narayan Ghosh. 

/\.ltliougii cobalt complexes containing the sulphito-^ sulpliato- 
(Rieseiifeld^ Z. anorg. Chem., 1924, 132 , 99), chromato- (Briggs, /. 
Chem, iQiQ; 115 , 67) and seleiiato- (Mayer, Z. anorg. Cliem.f 
1921, 118 , i) groups have been known for some time, vei'y few attempts 
have been made to prepare the corresponding seleiiito-compounds. 
Only recently Riley (/. Chem. Soc.j 1928, 29SS) has described the 
preparation of two pentammine selenito-complexes of cobalt. No 
other stable complex selenite of cobalt or any other metal has been 
reported, though Hahn, Seigert and Meir (Z. anorg. Chein., 1926, 150 , 
126) have isolated a series of double selenites. 

As the important series of sulphito-ammine complexes has been so 
thoroughly investigated, it seemed desirable to study complexes con- 
taining the analogous selenito-group. The preparation and properties 
of some of these compounds have been described in this paper. 

As has been pointed out by Riley (loc. cit.), the selenito-radical, 
lik^j the corresponding sulphito-group, occupies only one co-ordination 
position inside the complex zone. But contrary to the behaviour of 
the sulphito-ion, the selenito-ion appears to have very little tendency 
to enter the complex zone, being readily displaced from the co- 
ordination sphere by water (hydrolysis) . This lack in the power of 
forming stable complexes may be ascribed to the increased heaviness of 
the ion and the decreased electronegative character of seleiiimii. 
Unlike the sulphito-coraplexes, the selenito-complexes are highly solu- 
ble and extremely hygroscopic, their isolation in the solid state in a. pure 
form being rather difficult. 

The salts of the series are ruby-red in colour and, by inference from 
coiiiparison with siilphito-complexes, the selenito-group may be consi- 
dered to be linked to the central atom through oxygen (c/. Werner, 
Annalen^ igix, 386 , 81 ; Duff, J, Chem. Soc., 1922, 121 , 452). 

. ' Further^ as no aminino- or substituted ammino-complexes of copper 
and nickel olenites have been reported, the preparation and properties 
of' a feW' of these' 'Complex selenites have been described in this 
"Oonirannicati'On, ' , 
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The nickel selenite gives both tetra- and hexa-co-ordinated ammineSj 
whereas copper-ammiiie selenites are only tetra-co-ordinated, suggesting 
an influence of the nature of the anion upon the co-ordination 
capacity of the central metallic atom. 

Experimental, 

Tfiethylened iam in e Co baltic Bicarb on aio-sele ni t e 
HCO3 

, 2H2O [where En = NH2CH2*a-l2NH2]. 

SeOs 

Cobalt selenite, CoSeOsjCH^O (5 g.), prepared by precipitation 
from a solution of CoCU, 6H2O by Na^SeOg, was shaken with 40 c. c. 
of a 10% solution of ethylenediamine hydrate. The mixture was oxi- 
dised by vigorous current of air for 12 hours. The selenite gradually 
dissolved and the solution became yellow as the oxidation proceeded. 
After the oxidation was complete, th.e filtered solution was concentra- 
ted on the water-batli and treated with absolute alcohol. The yellowish 
brown precipitate was filtered, dissolved in water, and the aqueous 
solution saturated with CO 2* The solution was again concentrated on 
the water-bath and again precipitated by alcohol. The yellow crystals 
were dried to a constant weight in vacuum over H2S( >4. 

The substance forms highly soluble, brownish yellow crystals, 
which effervesce with dilute acids. Barium chloride gives with the 
cold and neutral solution a complete precipitation of barium carbonate 
and barium selenite showing that the HCO^' and are outside 

the complex zone. (Found : N, 18*95 ; Co, 12*64 ; CO2, 9*85 ; vSe, 
17*02. Theory requires N, 18*93 1 Co, 12*76 ; CO2, 9*52; Se, 17*06 
per cent). 

Triethylene diamine Cobaltic Selenite ^ [Co (En)3]2 (Se03)3, 4H.2O. 

Trietliyleiiediamine cobaltic bicarbonato-selenite, prepared, as des- 
cribed above, was treated with half the molecular proportion of 
selenious acid dissolved in water. Brisk evolution of CO 2 occurred. 
The solution was concentrated on the water-bath and the crystals 
precipitated by absolute alcohol. These were redissolved in water and 
reprecipitated with alcohol. They were then filtered, washed with 
absolute alcohol, and dried to a constant weight in vacuum over 
H2SO4. (Found : N, 17*96 ; Co, 12*45 ,* Se, 25*50. Theory requires 
N, 18*04 pCo, 12‘6 o ; Se, 25*50 per cent), 


Co (Iin)3 
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The substance forms highly soluble golden yellow crystals» Barium 
chloride added in excess to a neutral solution causes an immediate and 
complete precipitation of barium selenite, showing that all the selenium 
is present as anion. 


Diaq uo- di e t hylenediam in e Cohaltic C hi o rosel enit e * 


[' 


Co Ens (HgOs 


Cl 

SeOs 


iHsO. 


Carbonato-diethylenediamine cobaltic chloride, [Co En2 (CO3)] Cl 
(10 g.) was treated with a solution of selenioiis acid (5 g.) in the cold, 
when a rapid evolution of CO 2 occurred. The solution was warmed 
on the water-bath and was treated, after concentration, with absolute 
alcohol at 0° . The salt separated as an oil which gradually solidified on 
repeated washing with alcohol by decantation. The substance was 
dried in vacuum over H2SO4. 

It forms highly soluble red-violet hygroscopic crystals. Silver ni- 
trate produces a white precipitate in cold aqueous solution. A part of 
the precipitate dissolves in nitric acid and the insoluble part in ammo- 
nia. This proves that both Ci' and SeOa'' are outside the complex 
zone. (Found : Cl, 9*0, 9*11 ; Co, 15*64, 15-63 ; Se, 20*03, 20*35. 
Theory requires Cl, 9*16 ; Co, 15*28 ; Se, 20-45 per cent.). 


Monaquo-diethylene diamine Selenito- cobaltic Chloride^ 

[Co Eno (HgO) vSeOa] Cl, 2I HgO. 

Cobalt selenite (10 g.), 10% ethylenediamine solution (52 c. c.) and 
ammonium chloride (2 g.) were mixed and oxidised by a current of air 
in the cold. The red cobalt selenite gradually dissolved; the air 
current was continued for some hours after the cobalt selenite had all 
dissolved. The red solution was concentrated in vacuum over H2SO4 
and treated with alcohol. Some reddish brown crystals separated; these 
on analysis, were found to be triethyleuediamine cobaltic chloride, 
[Co Eti^JCi^, and were filtered off. The' mother liquor was again 
concentrated in vacuum and treated with alcohol. This precipitated an 
oily liquid which was washed thoroughly with alcohol by decantation 
and then evapoiated to dryness in vacuum over H2SO4. 

^ ^ The substance forms . highly 'Soluble ruby-red hygroscopic crystals. 
Co'ld aqueous solution;: giveS'.vno’' 'precipitate with ammoniacal barium 
'ph|orfde.solution:Tbut, on;lx>iiing, a';W'hite„,|^recipitate of terium, sele- 
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nite appears. This shows that the selenito -group is present inside the 
complex. If a very cold solution is treated with an excess of silver 
nitrate^ rapidly filtered and the filtrate boiled 5 a white precipitate of 
silver selenite soluble In acid is obtained. But all the selenium is 
precipitated in the cold if the solution is kept in contact with silver 
nitrate for any length of time. A gradual hydrolysis of the selenito- 
complex leading to the formation of a diaquo- compound occurs^ 
(Found : N, 1378, 1378; Cl, 8-94, S'Sa; Co, 14-51, 14-52 ; Se, 19-07, i9-35. 
Theory requires N, 13-79 ; Cl, S'S? ; Co, 14-52 ; Se, 19-50 per 
cent). 

Cryoscopic measurements. 


G, of salt in 

Depression 

iM.W. from 

Vant Hoffbs 

Degree of dissociation 

TOO c.c. solii. 
calc, on the 
anhydr. basis. 

of F.P. = A. 

A 

factor i = 

{n-i) 

3-2784 

0-340 , 

173*57 

2*07 

1*07 

1-1S35 

0-130 

163-87 

2*20 

1-20 

0-59175 

0*070 

152-15 

2-37 

1*37 


where M denotes the mol. wt. calculated and the number of ions into 
which the substance should dissociate. 

The value of cx indicates that the salt is considerably hydrolysed 
in aqueous solution. The determination of equivale: t conductivity 
also points to the same conclusion. 

Conductivity measurements at 25^ 


V (litres) — ^ 16 

32 

64 

12S 

256 

53:2 

1024 

for 

[CoKn2(H20)Se03]Cl 

91*2 

103*6 

115*6 

121*4 

139*3 

150*6 

157*7 

[CoBn2(S03)]Br 


89*32 

99*24 

loS-i 

115*1 

122*8 

127*6 

[CoHii2(S203)]Br 

— 

83*18 

90*65 

96*90 

104 ‘X 

iiyo 

ii8*5 

[CoBn2(S04)]Br 


90*4 

9 S '5 

io6*9 

114*0 

119-7 

' 125*2 


The conductivity values of the last three compounds are those 
given by Dufi {/. Chem, Soc., 1922, 121 , 454)* 


Aquodiethylenediamine Seleniio-cohaltic Nitrate, 

[Co EnglH^O) SeOslNOg-aHsO, 

Cobalt selenite (10 g.), 10% ethylenediamine solution (52 ex,), and 
2^ 
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ammonium nitrate {2*5 g.) were mixed and oxidised, when almost all 
the selenite dissolved; the solution was filtered and further oxidised 
for two hours « The deep red solution was concentrated on the water - 
bath and then left in the ice-chest for a few hours. The cooled 
solution was afterwards treated with alcohol ; and the oily liquid, that 
separated, was washed with alcohol by decantation. This was dried to 
a constant weight in vacuum over H2S()4. 

The substance forms red hygroscopic powder resembling the chloride 
in properties. It is much more easily hydrolysed than the chloride. 
Silver nitrate completely precipitates all selenium even in the gold. 
Animoniacal solution of barium chloride does not precipitate barium 
selenite in the cold. The precipitate appears only on heating the 
solution. (B'ound : N, 17*72 ; Co, 14*07 ; vSe, i8*8o. Theory requires 
N, 17*65 ; Co, 13*98 ; vSe, 18*75 per cent). 

A qiio-dicUiylene diamine Selenito-cobaliic Bromide, 

[Co En2 vSeOs (H2O)] Br. 

Cobalt selenite (5 g.), 26 c.c. of ethylenediamine solution (10%) 
and 1*4 g. of ammonium bromide were mixed and oxidised by a 
vigorous current of air. The selenite gradually dissolved; the solution 
was filtered, and the filtrate further oxidised for some hours. The 
solution was then concentrated on the water-bath and cooled. Yellow 
crystals of [Co Eus] separated out and were filtered off. The 
filtrate was left in the ice-chest for some hours. The cooled solution 
was treated with small amount of alcohol to free it from any triethy- 
leuediamine compound. When the latter salt separated no more, the 
selenitobromide was precipitated from the solution as an oil by an 
excess of alcohol, and washed free from impurities. 

It forms deep red extremely hygroscopic powder, shows properties 
resembling those of the chloride, and is more easily hydrolysed. Barium 
chloride and excess of ammonia brings about a slow precipitation of 
barium selenite. (Found : N, 13*83 ; Br, 19*70 ; Co, 13*91 ; Se, 19*62. 
Theory requirs N, 13*86 ; Br, 19*80 ; Co, 14*06 ; Se, 19*60 per cent). 

Aqua-‘dieihylenediamine Selenito-cobaltic Sulphate, 

[Co EnsCHgO) SeOsla SO4, 2H2C). 

Cobalt selenite (5 g.),, 10% ethylenediamine solution (26 c.c.) and 
;i 'g. of atiimohiuiu sulphate w^ere mixed and oxidised as in the above 
''desaibed preparation. The, concentrated solution , was cooled ' for; 3 
' ' hours and „ freed ' froin, , any triethylenediainiue salt ' by, , re|>eatecl 
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treatment with small quantities of alcohol. The solution was then 
treated with excess of alcohol, when an oily liquid separated, which 
was washed several times by decantation with alcohol. This was dried 
to a crystalline powder in vacuum over H2SO4. 

The substance forms red hygroscopic po’wdeiq highly soluble in water. 
Its properties are similar to those of the other salts. Treated with an 
excess of ammoniacal barium chloride, the aqueous solution gives an 
imiiiediate precipitation of barium sulphate {insoluble in acids), and 
the filtrate gives a precipitate of barium selenite (soluble in acids) on 
boiling. This shows that SeOs^^ is present inside the complex and 
304'^ exists as an anion. (Found : N, 470 ; Co, iq’qa ; Se, 2076 ; SO.., 
12*33. Theory requires, N, 14*38; Co, 14*94; Se, 20*36; vSO.^, 
12*30 per cent). 


Triethylenediamme Nickel Selenite^ [Ni En3] SeOs. 

Nickel selenite, NiSeOg, 11120 (5 g.) was treated wdtli 47 c.c. of a 
10% etliyleiiediamine hydrate solution and then digested on the w^ater- 
bath. The selenite dissolved and the solution turned violet-red ; the 
filtered solution was evaporated on the water-bath with constant stir- 
ring. Pale red, extremely deliquescent crystals w^ere thus obtained. 
These were dried at 100® to a constant weight. 

Barium chloride gives a complete precipitation of barium selenite 
from its aqueous solution. Acids decompose it readily. Nickel is 
completely precipitated from an ammoniacal solution of the salt by 
dimethylglyoxime. (Found : N, 23*16; Ni, 16*25; Se, 21*25. Theory 
requires N, 23*0 ; Ni, 16*05 ; Se, 21*64 per cent). 


Diethylenediamine Nickel Selenite, [Ni En2] Se03, HgO. 

Excessof nickel selenite was digested with ethylenediamine solution. 
After filtering o 5 the undissolved selenite, the blue solution was con- 
centrated in vacuum over lime. A blue hygroscopic crystalline solid 
was obtained. 

The blue powder is highly soluble in water; the solution on warming 
decomposes with formation of triethylenediamine salt depositing nickel 
selenite. Digestion with ethylenediamine hydrate leads also to the 
formation of the triethylenediamme compound. (Found : N, 16*23; 
Ni, 17:52; Se, 23*85. Theory requires N, 16*60; Ni, i7*5S; Se, 24*0 
per cent). 
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Hexamniine Nickel Selenite^ [Ni (lNH3)f5] SeOs. 

Hydrated nickel selenite was suspended in alcohol and treated with 
a current of dry ammonia. The selenite gradually dissolved, the 
solution becoming' blue and then violet. From the violet solution, 
pale violet crystals were precipitated by the continuous passage of 
amiiionia. The unstable violet substance was quickly filtered in a cold 
funnel, dried in the folds of a filter-paper and introduced into a dried 
and weighed vessel. This was then dried thoroughly by passing a 
current of dry ammonia for several hours till the weight became 
constant. 

The substance readily decomposes on exposure to air, first turning- 
blue and then green with complete loss of ammonia. The solid can be 
kept unchanged in an atmosphere of ammonia at a temperature below 
52 — its decomposition point. (Found: NH3, 35*51; Ni, 19*45; Se, 
27*50. Theory requires NH3, 35*49; Ni, 20*12; Se, 27*50 per cent). 


Dieihylene diamine Copper Selenite y [Cu En2] SeOg. 

A solution of copper sulphate (5 g.) was treated with calculated 
amount of sodium selenite. The precipitated copper selenite was 
washed and treated with ethylenediamine solution. The blue solution 
thus obtained, was evaporated to dryness in vacuum over sulphuric 
acid to a constant weight. 

The substance forms blue hygroscopic crystals having a beautiful 
violet reflex. It readily dissolves in water forming a deep blue solution 
and remains unchanged by treatment with ethylenediamine hydrate, 
It is decomposed on heating in air, and also by acids. Barium chloride 
solution causes an immediate precipitation of barium selenite in the 
cold. (Found : N, 18*05; Cu, 20*37; Se, 25*04. Theory requires 
N, 18*02; Cu, 20*43; Se, 25*49 per cent). 


Teirammine Copper Selenite, [Cu (NHs)^] SeOs. 

Precipitated copper selenite was treated with dry aiimionia. On 
absorption of ammonia the mass became hot and the colour changed to 
deep blue. The mass was thoroughly dried by continuous passage of 
ammonia for some hours till the weight became constant. 

The substance forms deep blue hygroscopic crystals decomposing on 
expCKure to, air* ' It dissolves in water forming a blue solution, which 
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readily decomposes by losing ammonia. (Found : Cu, 24*45; NH3, 
26-28 ; Se, 30*98. Theory requires Cu 24-61 ; NH3, 26-28 ; Se, 30-60 
per cent). 


Summary. 

1. The preparation and properties of a number of coxiiplex metal- 
ammonium selenites and selenito-metalammines with Co'^'^'^, Cu'^’^, and 
Ni"^^ as the central atoms and containing ammonia and ethylenediamine 
have been described. 

2. Only in the case of some cobaltic complexes the selenito-groiip 
has been found to enter the complex zone, while it exists as an anion 
in ail other cases. The co-ordination bond holding the selenito-group 
is very weak and is easily ruptured by water (hydrolysis). This might 
be attributed to the increased heaviness of SeOs^^ and the decreased 
electronegative character of selenium. Tike the sulpliito-group, the 
bivalent selenito group occupies only one co-ordination position. 

3. Both tetra- and hexa- co-ordinated nickel-ainmine selenites have 
been obtained, whereas copper-ammine selenites are only tetra-co- 
ordinated. This suggests an influence of the nature of the anion upon 
the co-ordinating capacity of the central metallic atom. 

Chemical Laboeaxory, 

University Cobbegu of Science, 

Caecuxta. Received June 16, 1936. 



Oxidation of Glucose in presence of Insulin, Glutathione 
and other Substances and the Probable Mechanism 
of Biological Oxidations. 

By C. C. PaIvIY and N. R. Dhar. 

For a number of years, we have investigated the catalytic induced and 
pliotocheiiiical oxidations of food materials by air or hydrogen peroxide 
and in several comniunications we suggested a probable mechanism of 
oxidations taking place in the animal body or the plant kingdom or in 
the soil. This paper is a continuation of the same line of investigation. 

It has been shown {/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1934, 11 / 661) that the 
induced oxidation of glucose by air in presence of ferrous hydroxide 
acting as an inductor, is greatly increased if small amounts of manga- 
nous hydroxide is added to the ferrous hydroxide. Thus the oxida- 
tion of glucose in presence of ferrous hydroxide ( = 0-0468 g.) alone is 
4*33% after the addition of manganous hydroxide ( = 0*00328 g.) to 
ferrous hydroxide, the oxidation of glucose is increased to 48*26% « 
Similarly the induced oxidation of glucose in presence of cerous 
hydroxide (=0-1069 g.) is accelerated by manganous hydroxide. 
Hence our results show that the joint action of the two inductors is 
much greater than their additive values. 

We have also shown that small amounts of copper stimulate 
markedly the induced oxidation of glucose and other food materials. 

In this communication, the results on the oxidation of glucose in 
presence of insulin and glutathione acting singly or in mixtures aided 
by different inorganic catalysts and solid surfaces have been shown. 
It is well known that both insulin and glutathione are excellent re- 
ducing agents taking up oxygen directly. A mechanism of bio- 
logical oxidations has also been discussed briefly. 

Exp£:niMKNi^Aiv. 

The experimental w-ork was carried on in the same way as described 
in a previous paper" '(Falit and Dhar," J. Indian Chem. Sac.^ I934j 
T he following xesults have .been obtained 
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Tabi^e I. - 

36-5 litres of air passed in 13 hours. 0-05 G. of glutathione and 10 
units of insulin taken. Each of the substances taken as inductor = i g. 
Amount of sodium phosphate added =o'28So g. 10 C.c. of glucose 
=0-2308 g. of CuO (blank). 


Percentage amount of oxidation of glucose in presence of 


Substance used as substance 

surface and alone, 

inductor (i*og.). 

.substance 
+ 0*2880 g. of 
Na-phosphate. 

substance 
+ 0*05^. of 
glutathione. 

substance 
+^0*05 g. of gluta- 
thione +0*2880 g. of 
Na- phosphate. 

Titanium dioxide 

19-9 

22*4 

31*3 

49*7 

Silica 

17-5 

257 

32*9 

52-2 

Cerous hydroxide 

100*0 

100*0 

97'3 

84*5 

Ferrous hydroxide 

59 ’^ 

71*06 

34*05 

63*86 

Jtlanganoiis hydroxide 

65*07 

96-4 

62*4 

85*88 



Table II. 




Conditions same as in Table I. 

Percentage amount of glucose oxidised in presence of 
Substance used as substance substance substance substance 


surface and + lo units of + lo units of + lo units of + lo units of 


inductor (i*og.). 

insulin. 

insulin + 0*2880 g. 
of Na-phosphate. 

insulin + 0*05 g 
of glutathione" 

. insulin + 0*05 g. 
of glutathione + 
0*288 g. of Na- 
phosphate. 

Titanium dioxide 

22*0 

30*0 

27*6 

50*4 

Silica 

IS*I 

56-1 

39*36 

53-98 

Cerous hydroxide 

100*0 

100*0 

96*66 

977 

Ferrous hydroxide 

93-76 

86*3 

81 *8 

85-26 

Manganous hydroxide 

70-5 

96*79 

64*2 

84-7 

The results in Table 

I show that 

glucose is appreciably oxi- 

dised by passing 

air in 

presence of solid surface 

like titanium 


dioxide^ silica, etc., but in presence of tbe hydroxides -of 
cerium, iron and manganese, which not only act as surfaces but as 
inductors as well, the oxidation is much greater than with titanium 
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dioxide or silica. When sodium phosphate is added along with the 
surface, the oxidation is appreciably increased. When glutathione is 
added, the oxidation in presence of titanium dioxide and silica is also 
increased but with the hydroxides of cerium, iron and manganese, 
there is a slight decrease in the oxidation of glucose. In presence of 
both phosphate and glutathione, the oxidation of glucose is still further 
accelerated in the cases of titanium dioxide and silica, but with the 
hydroxides of cerium, iron and manganese, the oxidation in presence 
of glutathione and phosphate is appreciably less than that with phos- 
phate alone. 

From the results recorded in Table II, it is seen that in presence of 
insulin, the oxidation of glucose aided by titanium dioxide, silica, 
cerous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide and manganese hydroxide res- 
pectively is increased. In this respect the behaviour of insulin and 
glutathione is practically the same but in presence of phosphate, insulin 
seems also to accelerate the oxidation but glutathione appreciably 
retards the oxidation in presence of phosphate. A mixture of gluta- 
thione and insulin is appreciably better than either insulin or gluta- 
thione alone with titanium dioxide or silica as surface but with the 
inductors cerous hydroxide, ferrous hydroxide or manganous hydroxide, 
a mixture of insulin and glutathione appears to be less effective. 

Oxidation of glucose in presence of (i) insulin, (ii) glutathione and 
and {iii) a mixture of insulin and glutathione containing sodium 
phosphate and metallic chlorides as inductors, 

73-0 Litres of air passed in 3ohrs. lo C.c. of glucose solution 
= 0*2308 g. of CuO (blank), 20 C.c. of sodium phosphate solution 
= 0*288 g. of sodium phosphate. 


Na-phosphate Glntatbi- Insulin FeCb in 20 c.c. C11CI2 MnCl^ Glucose 
taken in one added, added, soln. in terms added, added, oxidised. 

20 c.c. soln. of Fe^Os. 

22*2% 
31*7 

23*05 

I9‘5 

o-oi ' , 0*01 , 22*0 


0-28& g. Nil 10 units Nil 

0*01452 g. 


Nil 


Nil 


t-f 


0*01 g, „ 

Nil ' ; 0*01 g. 



Xabi,]^X Table IX Table VIII Table VII Table VI Table V Table IV 
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IS a-phosphate Glutathione Insulin 

FeClo in 20 c c. CuCIg 


Glucose 

tauien in 

20 c.c, soln. 

added. 

added. 

soln. in terms added, 
of Fe203. 

added. 

oxidised. 

0'2SSo g- 

0-05 g* 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

50-3 


JJ 

JJ 

0*01452 g. 

JJ 

JJ 

64*4 

}> 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

0*01 

JJ 

56*8 

}J 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Nil 

0*01 

55*6 


a 

JJ 

JJ 

0*01 

O'OI 

52'5 

o*28So g. 

■ Nil 

lo units 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

21*4 

>J 

jj 

JJ 

0*001452 ^ 

»• JJ 

JJ 

247 


j> 

JJ 

JJ 

O'OCOI 

JJ 

26*5 

)) 

JJ 

j> 

JJ 

Nil 

0*0001 

27'I 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 


0*0001 

0*0001 

32-2 

0*2880 g. 

Nil 

ro units 

0*0290 g. 

Nil 

Nil 

66*2 


JJ 

JJ 

J, 

0*0001 

J > 

8o'4 


JJ 

JJ 

j» 

Nil 

0*0001 

77*7 

}i 

HI 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

0*0001 

0*0001 

Si*i 

0*2880 g. 

0*05 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

51*0 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

0*001452 g 

JJ 

if 

57*6 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

if 

0*0001 

JJ 

61*7 

jj 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Nil 

0*0001 

62*4 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

0*0001 

0*0001 

67*3 

0*2880 g. 

0*05 

Nil 

0*0290 

Nil 

Nil 

77*6 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

0*0001 

JJ 

82*0 

J » 

„ 

J, 

>• 

Nil 

0*0001 

79*8 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

if 

0*0001 

0*0001 

357 




... 

... 

... 


0*2880 g- 

0-05 

10 units 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

58*6 ' 

JJ 

SJ 

JJ 

0*01452 

JJ 

JJ 

68*2 

J J 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ - 

0*01 

JJ 

48*0 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Nil 

0*01 

52*5 

JJ 

JJ 

J J 

JJ 

0*01 

0*01 

48*7 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

0*0001 

0*0001 

72*4 

0-2880 g. 

0-05 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

56*9 

JJ 

j> 

j» 

0*001452 

JJ 

j» 


JJ 

»j 

J J 

JJ 

0*0001 

JJ 

64*8 

J» 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Nil 

0*0001 

65*5 

JJ 

»» 

JJ 

j» 

0*0001 

0*0001 

70*2 


3 
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111 a previous publication (Dube and Dhar, J. Phys, Chem,, 1931^ 
36 , 444) we liave sliown that glucose is oxidised in presence of insulin 
alone and the aoiouiit of oxidation increases by the addition of phos- 
phate, The results in Table III show clearly that the amount 
of oxidation of glucose is appreciably increased when ferric 
chloride is added to a mixture of phosphate and insulin and that 
the ainount of oxidation of glucose is retarded by the addition of 
either cupric chloride or manganous chloride or a mixture of cupric 
and manganous chloiides to the same amount of ferric chloride. 
Exactly similar results are obtained using glutathione instead of insulin 
under identical conditions but the amount of oxidation of glucose in 
presence of glutathione is far greater than that in prCvSeiice of insulin 
as will be evident from Table IV. 

Bh'om the results in Tables V and VI, it is noticed that the amount 
of oxidation of glucose in a mixture of insulin and phosphate increases 
with the concentration of ferric chloride. In other words, the greater 
the amount of ferric chloride, the greater is the amount of oxidation of 
glucose. Another interesting fact may be observed that with the same 
amount of ferric chloride, the amount of oxidation of glucose increases 
by the addition of very minute amount (traces) of either cupric chloride 
or manganous chloride or a mixture of both. Hence traces of copper 
or manganese occurring singly or in mixtm'es of both act as an accele- 
rator in the oxidation of glucose, whereas in presence of larger amount 
of copper, manganese or a mixture of both, each one acts as a retarder 
in the oxidation. Exactly similar results are obtained using glutathione 
instead of insulin as will be evident from Tables VI, VII and 
IX. In this case also the amount of oxidation of glucose in presence 
of glutathione is greater than that in presence of insulin. 

The results in Tables IX and X show that the amount of oxida- 
tion of glucose in presence of a mixture of glutathione and insulin 
aided by phosphate and metallic salts is slightly greater than that in 
presence of glutathione alone. 


“ Mechanism of Biological Oxidaiions. 

It seems that the following agencies are important in bringing 
"about the oxidation of food materials not only in animal life but also 
in plant respiration : — 

(t) Reducing agents like glutathione,, chlorogenic acid, ascorbic acid, 
Falladin^s respiratory chroinogens/' Keiliii's cytochrome, Warburg’s 
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ovoflavin '0 “ lactoflavin ’ 0 internal secretions^ etc., are known to 
take up oxygen directly from the air and are likely to induce the 
oxidation of food materials. The experiments recorded in this paper 
show that glucose is oxidised by air in presence of glutathione or 
insulin. 

iii) The surface of plant and animal cellSj just as surfaces like 
SiOg, TiOg, etc.^ accelerate the oxidation of glucose by air. 

(iii) The presence of small quantities of iron and traces of 
manganese and copper compounds accelerate the oxidation of 
glucose by air. 

(iv) Mild alkalis and phosphates. 

(n) Sunlight. 

In previous publications (cf. Dhar New Conceptions in Bioche- 
mistry”, 1932) it has been shown that the oxidation of food materials 
by air is accelerated by mild alkalis and phosphate and sunlight. 

All these agencies seem to have their relative importance in causing 
the oxidation of the food materials possible in the plant and animal 
tissues, although they are not oxidised in the air outside. There is 
reason to believe that in animal oxidation, the internal secretions play 
an important role. It is well known that nature hardly depends on 
one agency in carrying on its mechanism and in bringing about the 
oxidation of glucose and other oxidisable materials, seems to take 
recourse to the foregoing agencies, which have been shown to accele- 
rate the oxidation of food materials by air. 

Several years ago one of us stated that the internal secretions act as 
inductors in the oxidation of food materials (cf, Dhar, Chemie der 
Zelie und Gewebe ”, 1926, 13 , 119). It is gratifying to note that this 
view is being supported by medical men and Physiologists (cf, Wright's 
Applied Physiology ”, Oxford University Press). 

Summary. 

1. Glucose is appreciably oxidised by passing air in presence of 
solid surfaces like titanium dioxide, silica, cerium hydroxide, ferrous 
hydroxide, manganous hydroxide. The oxidation in the case of these 
hydroxides w^hich also act as inductors, is much greater than with tita- 
nium dioxide or silica. In presence of sodium phosphate, the oxida- 
tion aided by the above substances is appreciably increased. 
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3. In presence of glutathione, the oxidation with titaniuni dioxide 
or silica is also increased, but with the hydroxides, there is a slight 
decrease in the oxidation, 

3. In presence of both phosphate and glutathione, the oxidation 
of glucose is still further inci'eased, but with the hydroxides, the oxida- 
tion is appreciably decreased and is less than that in presence of 
phosphate alone. 

4. In presence of insulin, the oxidation of glucose with titaniuni 
dioxide, silica, and the hydroxides increases. In this respect the 
behaviour of insulin and glutathione is practically the same. In pre- 
sence of phosphate, insulin accelerates the oxidations blit glutathione 
retards them. A mixture of insulin and glutathione acts better than 
either insulin or glutathione with titanium dioxide or silica and appears 
to be less effective with the hydroxides as inductors. 

5. The amount of oxidation of glucose is appreciably increased 
when ferric chloride is added to a mixture of insulin and phosphate or 
of glutathione and phosphate, the oxidation in the latter being much 
greater than in the former. 

6. The oxidation in a mixtee of insulin and phosphate or of 
glutathione and phosphate increases with the concentration of ferric 
chloride. Traces of copper or manganese occurring singly or mixtures 
of both, act as accelerators, but in presence of larger amounts of the 
same, each one acts as a retarder in the oxidation of glucose in presence 
of either insulin and phosphate or glutathione and phosphate, 

7. In presence of a mixture of insulin and glutathione aided by 
phosphate and metallic salts, the oxidation is slightly greater than that 
of glutathione alone. 

8. Reducing agents like glutathione, chlorogenic acid, ascorbic 
acid, internal secretions, etc., act as inductors taking up oxygen directly 
from air and thus induce the oxidations of food materials. 

ChEAUCAI, hABOKArORV, 

Univeesity, 

Aeuhabad. 
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Synthesis in the Pyrazolone Series. Part I¥. 
Action of Aminoguanidines on j8-Ketonic 
Esters and j8-Diketones. 


By S. C. De and P. C. Rakshm. 

In continuation of the work of De, and De and Dntt (/. Indian 
Chem. Soc., 1926, 3 , 30; 192S, 5 , 459; 1930, 7 , 473) on the synthesis of 
pyrazolone derivatives by the action of semicarbazide and tliiosemi- 
carbazide on i^-ketonic esters and / 5 -diketoiies, the present investiga- 
tion was undertaken with a view to study if aminoguanidine, which 
bears a close resemblance in structure to the semicarbazides and 
which is more basic in nature, behaves in a similar way with 
iS-ketonic bodies. However, it has been found, contrary to expectation 
that aminoguanidine reacts with ketonic compounds yielding either 
hydrazones or pyrazolones. The pyrazolones so obtained all contain 
a carbamidine group, which is quite stable and can be removed only 
by boiling with an alkali, whereas the carbamide group of the pyra- 
zolones obtained from the semicarbazides are very unstable and can be 
easily removed. 

Acetoacetic ester and its methyl, dimethyl, ethyl and propyl deri- 
vatives react with aminoguanidine nitrate slowly in the cold yield- 
ing the corresponding pyrazolones, thus : 


Me'CO 

I 

R-CH + 


HoN 


COOEt NH-C 


^^R2 

\-NTW 


■NHRs 


R-C = N RC = N 

koH RjCH 
Ri’CH -> I 

1 CO— NH 

I 

CO— N— C< (II) 

^NHRs 
(I) 


(Ri=Me,Et, Pr,etc. R=Me; R2=H) 

With the semicarbazides and the thiosemicarbazides, the hydrazones 
were first fomed, which, on treatment with strong ammonia solution 
yielded pyrazolones (c/. De, loc. cii.). 
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Beuzoyiacetic ester and aminoguanidine nitrate first gives the 
hydrazone (III, R = Ph; R2 = H; Ri =C02 Et) in the cold; when the 
alcoholic solution of the hydrazone is heated, the pyrazolone (I, R=Ph; 

j = 1^2 = H) is produced- Boiling with aqueous caustic potash removes 
the side-chain forming (II, R=Ph ; R^ =H) 


R’C = N 


I 

CH-i 

I 

Ri 


NH-C 


^NHRs 


(III) 


Both acetoacetic and benzoylacetic esters react with disubstituted 
aminoguanidine nitrates, first yielding a hydrazone of the type III, 
(R=Me, Ph; R2 = Pli. C7H7, CioH7,etc., Ri ^CO^Et) which changes 
to pyrazole compounds (I, R=Me, Ph; Ri=H; R2 = Ph, C7H7, 
C10H7 etc.) on heating with glacial acetic acid. 

Benzoylacetoacetic ester behaves towards aminoguanidine in the same 
way as towards semicarbazides, as a diketone and not as a /d-ketonic 
ester to yield the compound (IV, R — Me; Rj =C02Et; R2==Pli). This 
constitution was determined by boiling it with aqueous caustic 
potash and acidifying when 3-methyh5-phenylpyrazole-4-carboxylic 
acid (V, R=Me; Ri=COOH; R2 = Ph)was obtained. 


R’Ct=N 

RfC 

R2'C N-C 

(IV) 


^NH 


R-Q 


Ri'C 

11 

Ra'C- 


■NH 


(V) 


With acetosuccinic ester, aminoguauidine yields a pyrazolone deri- 
vative (I, R= Me ; Ri = CH2C02Et ; R2=H), the structure of which 
is detemiined by isolating the acid (II, R=Me ; Rj =CH2C02Et) by 
subsequent hydrolysis with caustic potash and acidifying the product. 

In the cold oxalacetic ester yields the pyrazolone derivative (I, 
R=C02Et ; Ri=R 2=H) with aminoguanidine. 
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Methyl acetylacetoiie combines with the aminoguanidiue pro- 
ducing (VI, R = Ri =R2 = Me; R3=H) in the cold, which is converted 
into a pyrazole (IV, R = R3 = R3 = Me), by heating its solution. As 
before, the carbaniidine group can be removed by boiling with caustic 
potash to obtain triinethylpyrazole (V, R=Ri=R2 = Me). 

^NRa 

R-C=N‘NH-C<f 
i ^NHRs 

Ri'HC 

I ^NRs 

R2”C = N*NH-C<f 

^NHRs 

(VI) 


In case of etliykcetylacetone, the diaminoguanidiiie is not obtained 
but the pyrazole carbamidine is directly formed in the cold. Benzoyl- 
acetone, on the other hand, forms a hydrazone (III, R==Ph; R2 = H; 
Ri=COMe) in the cold with aminoguanidine. The hydrazone 
produces the pyrazole compound (IV, R = Ph; Ri==H; R2 = Meb 
Heated with alkali, the side-chain is removed producing phenyl- 
methylpyrazole (V, R = Ph ; Ri=H; R2 = Me) identical with that 
obtained from benzoylacetone and hydrazine. 

The presence of a free CO-group in the hydrazone from aminogua- 
nidine and benzoylacetone (III, R=Ph ; R2 = H ; Ri= COMe) is 
proved by the fact that it readily combines with a molecule of hydra- 
zine to yield (VH), which under the conditions of the experiment 
parts with one molecule of aminoguanidine giving pyrazole (V, R = Ph; 
Ri=H;R2=Me). Metliyibenzoylacetone behaves in the ^iiie way 
towards aminoguanidine* 




Ph-C = N-NH-a 

^NHs 

CHs— C=N-NH3 
Me 


evil) 
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Acetylacetone combines with disubstitutcd aminoguanidine in 
liot alcoholic solution to form osazones (VI^ R = R2 R i = R3 = H) 

of which the compound with di-jS-naphthylaininoguaiiidme under- 
goes a change to , pyrazole with glacial acetic acid, the other 
osazoiies remaining unchanged., Benzoylacetone and disubstituted 
amiiioguaiiidiiies yield corresponding pyrazoles. 


Experimental. 

The usual method for the reactions consisted in mixing the con- 
centrated solutions of the reactants in water or alcohol. The mixtures 
were mostly kept at room temperature, when the insoluble products 
separated. They were recrystallised several times and then analysed 
for nitrogen. In a few cases with substituted aininoguanidines the 
mixtures were heated under reflux. The carbamidine group was 
removed by boiling with aqueous caustic potash for several hours and 
then acidifying the solution. The preparation of such a compound is 
given below in detail, the others are given in a tabular form. 

3 - Methylpyrazolone - i - carbamidine Nitrate . — Aminoguanidine 
nitrate (1-37 g.) was dissolved in the least amount of water to which an 
alcoholic solution of acetoacetic ester (1*3 g.) was added. It was 
kept at the room temperature for 2 days, when an appreciable quantity 
of a solid separated which was filtered oil. On allowing the filtrate 
to evaporate oQ slowly, a further quantity of the same substance was 
obtained. Both the crops were twice crystallised from water- It 
melted at 234° (decomp.). The product is insoluble inether,chloro- 
from, benzene and cold water but appreciably soluble in cold alcohol. 
(Found : IST, 34*8. CsHgON^ , HNO3 requires N, 34*5 per cent). 

^-Methylpyrazolone was obtained by boiling the above compound 
with aqueous caustic potash for 3 hours and then neutralising the 
solution with dilute hydrochloric acid. The solid that separated was 
ciystallised from water and was found to be identical with the com- 
pound of Curtins and Jay ( /. pr. Ckem., 1S89, 39 , 52), m. p. 216®. 



Compounds obtained from amino guanidine nitrate and P-^kctonic esters* 
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Crystallised Allal5^sis^ Remarks,: 

j8-Ketoaie esters. Troduct obtained. Porninla. from. M.p. l-onud. Calc. 

Ph'CP'CHs COOEt Rthyll5enzoylacetate-__ CjsHicOaNi. HNO3 Water 200° (d) N, 23^83 23-5 Yellow ^ 
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Compounds f rom o/mino guanidine nitrate and fi-dikeioncs. 
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Compounds from P-diketones and disubsUtuted ammo guanidines. 
They were all crystallised several times from dilute alcohol for purification. 
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All the products were pitriiied by crystallisation from dilute alcohoL 
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\NHRx 

3“Plienylj\vra?:olone»i“di-^- C3oIl2at^^N4 

nai)htliylcarbamidine 
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An X-Ray Investigation of the Crystals of 
p-Nitrodiphenyl. 

By Mata Prasad, M. P. IvAkhani and Jagdish Shanker. 

The crystallographic examination of the crystals of ^s-nitrodiplienyl 
shows that they develop m {no}, c {ooi}, w {121}, a {100}, b {010} 
faces, the m and the c faces being the most predominant ones. If crys- 
tallised from a mixture of acetone and amyl acetate they develop, in 
addition to the above faces, (okl) or (hkl) and also (189) and sometimes 
though rarely (in) faces. 

The crystals belong to the orthorhombic bipyramidal class and the 
axial ratios are a : 5 : c = i-o2iS : 1 : 0*6629 (^/- Clrotli, Clieiiiisclie 
Krystallographie'*, V, p. 12). 

The substance was prepared by standard laboratory methods and 
crystals were obtained by very slow evaporation from a mixture of 
acetic acid and acetone. The interfacial angles were measured on the 
‘Universal pliotogoniometer ' {cf. J, Sci.Insi,^ 1929, 6, 11,343) by 
suitably mounting a small crystal on the crystal holder with the desired 
z one axis coincident with the axis of rotation. The angles measured In 
this way are given below : — 

I. Faces parallel to the length of the crystal. 


Face No. i : Face No, 2 = 8S“4o' 

» s. 2 : „ „ 3 = 91^*18' 

»> 3 • j> »> 4 ~ 88 45 

M ,, 4 : „ » I == 91^9' 


II, The angle between the end-faces and any one of the above 
faces was found to be 90*^. 

These raeasiiremeiits show that the crystal under examination has 
two sets of parallel faces which are m {110} and faces, the 

end-faces being the c {001} faces. This was further conlirnied by tahing 
two Uaue photographs from the m and faces ; these were identical 
showing thereby the correctness of the identification of the faces of 
the crystal. 

The rotation photographs about a, b, and c axes were taken using 
a very fine beam of X-rays from a Shearer gas tube fitted with a copper 
anticathode, A crystal weighing a fraction of a mg, only ^ was 
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employed. The iengtlis of the axes were calculated from the spots on 
the rotation photographs (u hie Plates I, II and III) and were found to be 

a= 23 - 25 i, b=ii\^8X, r = 7-55‘^- 

The axial ratios are a : b : c = 2*043 : i : 0*6633. 

Rotation phot ograp hs. 


Ateiit c-axis 


Plate III. 


Plate I. 


About b-axis 
D = 4*o 4 cm. 


Plate II. 


About a- axis 
D “4 *(>4 cm. 
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The a-axis is^ therefore^, twice, of that j given in Grotli iloc. diX 

Oscillation photographs were taken about the and c axes at 
intervals of 15 and spots "appearing " on these were indexed by 
BernaFs method of analysis (Proc, Roy, Sqc,^ 1926, 1 . 113 ^ ii7)«. The 
planes observed are given in Tables I and II. The comparative 
values of their intensities marked against each plane were determined 
by eye estimation as suggested by Robertson (Pi-oc. Soc./ 1928, 

Alls, 712). 


Table I. 


Axial planes. 

Prism planes 
(okl). 

Prism planes 
(hoi). 

Prism planes 
Chko). 

002 m. s 

021 V. s 

102 V. s 

210 V, S ' 

620 w 

004 V. w 

022 s 

104 V. w 

220 V. s 

630 w 

200 V. & 

' 023 w 

204 w 

230 w. m 

640 w 

400 s 

041 w. m 

302 m. s 

240 w. m 

810 -w 

600 m. s 

042 V. w 

304 w. m 

250 w 

840 w. m 

Soo w. m 

043 w. m 

402 s 

260 w 

S50 w 

I coo w 

061 V. w 

404 w. m 

410 w. m. 

1010 w. m 

1200 V. W 


.502 w. m 

430 w. m ' 

■ 1030 w 

020 V. S 


504 w. m 

440 w. m 

1210 w 

... 


702 V. w 

450 V. w 

ia2o w 


... 

802 w. m 

460 V. w 




902 w. m 

610 m. s 



• •• 

1002 V. w 


... 


Table II* 


General planes. 


Ill m. s 

311 m 

523 w 

81 1 ’v. w 

112 V. s 

312 m. s 

532 w 

812 w 

113 V. w 

3x3 w 

533 V. w 

813 w 

, 121 V. s 

314 w. m 

541 w 

821 m '■ 

122 s 

321 w 

S42 V. w 

S22 w, m 

123 ¥. W 

322 s 

543 V, w 

823 V. w 

131 V. W 

323 w. m 

551 w 

831 V. w 


5 
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Table II (contd.). 


General planes. 


134 w 

324 V. w 

6IX w 

841 w. in 

141 w 

33 ^ V- 

612 w 

S42 w 

142 w. in 

333 w. m 

614 w 

851 w 

143 w 

341 w, m 

621 V. w 

911 w 

151 V. w 

343 V. w 

622 w 

921 V. w 

161 VnW 

35X V. w 

623 w 

922 V, w 

2 II W 

361 w 

631 w. m 

931 w. ni 

2X2 V, S 

411 m. s 

632 w 

941 w 

213 

412 m. s 

633 Y. w 

lOlI V. w 

214 w 

413 V. w 

641 w 

1012 V. w 

221 111. S 

414 w. m 

642 V. w 

1021 V. w 

222 111® S 

421 w. m 

651 w 

1022 V. w 

223 W w 

422 w. m 

71 1 v/w 

1031 w 

224 m 

431 V. w 

712 w. 

1032 w 

231 w 

433 w 

713 w 

1041 V. w 

233 w 

441 w 

721 m 

I I XI V. w 

241 V. w 

443 w 

722 V. w 

III2 w 

242 w, m 

451 V. w 

723 w 

II2I W 

243 V, w 

461 w. m 

731 w. in 

1131 w 

251 w» m 

512 w 

732 V. \v 

12 II V. W 

252 V, w 

513 w w 

741 w 

1221 W 

261 V. w 

5^4 w 

742 V. w 


•«% 

521 w 

751 w 

... 


533 w 

752 w 



Table I shows that (okl) planes are halved when k is odd, (hoi) 
planes are halved w^hen 1 is odd and (hko) planes are halved when 
h is cdd. The crystal, therefore, belongs to the space group with 
r o Bravais lattice (Astbury and Yardley, Phil, Trans. ^ 1924, A, 
221, 221). 

The nuinber of molecules in the unit cell required by this 
space group is eight. The number of molecules in the unit cell, 
calculated from the dimensions of the unit cell and the specific 
gravity of the crystals (1*328) is also eight (8*02 accurately). This 
shows that the molecules in the unit cell are asymmetric. 


Chemical 

Rom InSXITOTE Of SCXENCE, 
Bombay. 
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Studies in the Camphor Series. Part III. Tautomeric 
Behaiiour of TMocamphor and the Actiiity 

of its Sodium Deriiatiie. 

By Dines Chandra Sen. 

Tlie formation of z^oiiitrosotliiocamplior (Sen, /. Indian Ckeni^ 
Soc.^ 1935, 1 ^, 647) shows that the methylene group adjacent to C:S 
in tliiocaiiiphor is reactive. The isolation of ^-substituted benzylideiie 
derivatives of thiocamphor as well as S-substituted alkyl derivatives 
shows that thiocamphor forms two sodium derivatives corresponding to 
its two tautomeric forms (I) and (II) (c/. Tautomerism in camphor, 
Bredt-Savelsberg, Heineinann, Catherinus and Eibel, /. Chem.^ 
1924, n, 107 , 65 ; 1927, 110, 235)* 


■CHa 

/CH 

1 ^ 

CgHiX il 

'G:S 

^C-SH 

(I) 

(II) 


The electronegative influence of C : S-group is apparently greater 
than that of C:0-gToup as expected from dipole mements (C :0 = 
2*5; C:S = 3, cf, Sidgwick ^ The Covalent lyink in Chemistry p, 153). 
This is substantiated by the greater tendency of thioketones to form 
S-substituted alkyl derivatives. 

The condensation of sodio thiocamphor with benzaldehyde^ 
anisaldehyde, o-nitrobenzaldehyde and f?-dimethylammobenzaIdehyde 
gives C-benzylidene derivatives, since they yield the oximes of the 
benzylidene derivatives of camphor. As the corresponding di-camphor 
derivatives and their oximes are mostly unknown, they have also been 
prepared by the usual method (c/. Halier, CompU rend., 1891, IIS, 24; 
1895, 121 , 36; 1909, 148 , 1490; Wootton, /. Chem. Soc,, 1910, 97 , 
410). It has been observed that a small quantity of thiobomeolis 
always formed when metallic sodium is used in these reactions instead 
of sodamide. A similar phenomenon has also been observed in the 
case of camphor which gives small quantity of borneol when sodium is 
used for the preparation of sodio camphor (Briihl, Ber., 1891, 2 i, 3373)* 
This is most probably due to the' reduction of thiocamphor as well as 
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caiiiplior by means of nascent hydrogen which is evolved during its 
replacement hy means of sodium. 

These beiizylidene ■ derivatives of thiocamphoi% unlike those of 
camphor^ are highly coloured crystalline substances. Of these 
benzylideiie and f?~methoxybenzylidene-tIiiocamphor are violet^ the 
iiitrobenzylidene derivative is blue, and fj-dimethylaminobenzylb 
dene derivative is dark red. These products show in a beautiful 
manner the influence of substituents in the benzene ring on the 
chroniophoric effect of C:S“group in thiocamphor. 

The action of alkyl iodides on the sodio derivative of thiocamphor 
exclusively gives S-substituted derivatives. The products are pale 
green in colour and have got a faint smell resembling that of organic 
sulphides, but on keeping, the products slowly decompose developing 
a strong niercaptanic smell. They readily decolourise dilute solutions 
of bromine and acid permanganate in the cold. When hydrolysed by 
means of dilute sulphuric acid (10%)^ they give corresponding iner- 
captans and camphor, the alkyl mercaptans being identified through 
their lead salts, and corresponding disulphides obtained by their oxida- 
tion with iodine. When treated with organic bases like aniline, 
nitroaiiiline or phenylliydrazine, they give alkyl mercaptans. 


Experimental. 

Benzylidene-tJkocamphor, — Thiocamphor (10 g.) in sodium-dried 
benzene (100 c.c.) was treated with finely powdered sodamide (2-5 g.) 
and the mixture was boiled on the water-bath for nearly i hour, 
Benzaldehyde (6-5 g.) was added to the mixture, cooled in ice. After 
keeping overnight the product was poured into crushed ice, the 
benzene solution washed with water, dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulphate and allowed to evaporate. Purple crystals associated with a 
viscous liquid separated out, the oil was removed on a porous tile and 
the residue crystallised from petroleum ether (b.p. 30^-50®) (charcoal^. 
It was obtained as violet plates, m.p. 105°, yield 5 g. It is soluble 
in common organic solvents giving a violet solution with green, 
fluorescence. (Found: C, 78*89: H, 8*i ; S, 12*37. C17H20S requires 
C, ■79*7 H, 7*8 ; S, ^I2'5 per cent). 

, „ The ' prepared„with hydroxylaniine hydrochloride and sodium 

acetate, ^cryst^ised ^ftom, alcohol as colourless, hexagonal plates, m.p. 
200®,* 5*5 percent)* _ _ 
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Benzylide-ne-dl-caniphor Oxime was prepared by lieating for 4 lioiars 
at 100° 3 liydroxylamine liydrocbloride and benzylideiie-clJ-caniplior 
(m.p. S 2 ' 5 °)^ prepared from d/-camplior. Haller records m«p. 78®* 
It crystallised from alcohol as colourless hexagonal plates^ m.p, 200®, 
yield i'5g\ (Found: N, 5'4i. C17H21OX requires 5*5 per cent). 

p-Meihoxyhenzylidene-dl^JiiocLvmphor^ prepared from thiocamphor 
(10 g.), sodamide (2'4 g-) and anisaldeiiyde (8-5 g.), crystallised 
from petroleum ether as purple prismatic needles, m.p. iiS®, yield 
5'5 g. It is soluble in ether, benzene, alcohol, chloroform etc., giving 
brown solutions with green fluorescence. [Found : C, 75*55 ; H, 8*01; 
OMe, 10*3 ; M. W. (cryoscopic in benzene) 290. CxsH22^^S requires C, 
75*531 H, 7*7; OMe, 10*84 cent. M, W, 286]. The oxime 
melts at 171°. (Found : N, 5*03. C18H2SO2N requires N, 4*91 per 
cent). 

p-MethoxyhenzyUdcne-dl-camphor was prepared from camphor 
(10 g.), sodamide (2*5 g ) and anisaidehyde (9 g.) and it was crystallised 
from petroleum ether as colourless prismatic needles, m.p. loi®, yield 
5 g. (BMund : C, 80-2; H, 8'25* CisH^oO^ requires C, 8o‘o ; H, 
8*15 per cent). The oxime was prepared by the action of hydroxyl* 
amine hydrochloride (2 g.) on i?-methoxybeiizylideiiecainphor (2 g.) 
in pyridine (10 c.c.), m.p. 171®, yield 1*2 g. (Found: N, 5*02. 
C] 8H23O2N requires N, 4*91 per cent), 

p-Dimethylaminobenzylidene-dl-thiocamphof was obtained from 
thiocamphor (10 g.), molecular sodium (1*5 g.) and |?-dimethylammo- 
benzaidehyde (9 g.) in benzene (100 c.c.). It crystallised from alcohol 
or petroleum ether as silky red, prismatic needles, m.p. yield 
3*5 g* (Found: C, 75*86 ; H, 8*65 ; N, 4*78; S, 10*65. Cic>H252SIS 
requires C, 76*25; 8*36 ; N, 4*68 ; S, 10*7 per cent). 

o-Niiro henzylidene-dl-ihiocamph or crystallises from petroleum 
ether as prismatic needles, m.p. 135®, (Found : C, 67 3 ; H, 6*65; N, 
4*85 ;S, 1071. C17H19O2NS requiies C, 6777 ; H, 6*31 ; N, 4*65; 
S, 10*63 cent). The substance has a deep blue colour in the solid 
state and gives a bluish violet solution. The oxime ^ crystallises from 
alcohol as prismatic needles, m.p. 199'®. (Found ; _ N, 9*55. 
C17H20O3N2 requires N, 9*33 pcr cent). 

S-Methylthiocmnphor or Meihylbornylene Sulphide. — Thiocamphor, 
(log.) was converted to the sodium derivative 'by the action of 
sodamide (2*5 g.); and methyl iodide (lo g.) was added to the mixture 
at o® and left for 12 horns after >*hidi it was heaM under reflax'OT 
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the water-bath for 2 hours. The mixture was cooled and treated with 
ice-cold water. The benzene solution was washed with water^ dried 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate, benzene evaporated and the liquid 
distilled at S5-S8''/i 2 mill., yield 3 g. (Found: C, 72-3; H, 9*7; 
S, 17*43. CiiHigS requires 0,72*52; H, 9*9; S, 17*58 per cent). 
The colourless liquid has got the smell characteristic of sulphides but 
on keeping it slowly decomposes and develops mercaptanic smell. 

Hydfolysh of S-MeihyltMo camphor. — ^S-methylthiocainphor (2 g.) 
and sulphuric acid (10%, 2oc.c.) were heated on a sand-bath at 150-60®. 
The evolved mercaptan was led through a delivery tube attached to 
the condenser into lead acetate solution when it formed yellow lead 
salt crystallisable from alcohol which shrinks at 143® and melts at 
165® (decomp.). The mercaptan has also been identified as dimethyl 
disulphide formed by passing the product into an alcoholic solution of 
iodine. The solution is diluted with water, extracted with ether, dried 
over sodimn sulphate and distilled at no®. (Found : S, 68’65. Calc, 
for C2HCS2 : S, 68*1 per cent). A solid distilled with water vapour 
into the condenser, which was scraped out and crystallised from alcohol 
and identified to be camphor, m.p. 17S® (mixed imp.). 

S-EthylcaniphoTi prepared by the same method as described in the 
case of S-methyicaniphor, has b.p. 105® /8 mm. (Found: C, 73*31; 
H, 10*42; S, 16*48 ; M. W., 198. C^2^2oS requires C, 73*47 ; H, 10*2; 
S, i 6*33 cent.*M.W., 196). It has got a faint smell resembling that 
of sulphides, but on keeping for a few days it gives the smell of 
mercaptans. It decolourises cold, dilute solutions of bromine and acid 
permanganate. On hydrolysis with 10% sulphuric acid as described 
above, it gives ethylmercaptan characterised by its lead salt, m.p. 
150®, and camphor, m.p. 178®. On heating with aniline or phenyl- 
hydrazine it gives ethylmercaptan which w'as identified by oxidising 
it to diethyl disulphide, b.p. 153®. (Found: S, 52*52. Calc, for 
C4H10S2 : S, 52*46 per cent). 

My sincere thanks are due to Sir P. C. Ray for his kind interest 
in this investigation and for the facilities given in his laboratory. My 
thanks are also due to Mr. S. K. Saha and Mr. N, C. Guha, for some 
rf the analytical results by micro and semi-micro methods, 
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Tlie Quaternary Ammoninni Iodides of 

Dimethyl“p4oloidiEe . 

ByM. Q. Doja. 


Thomsen iBer,_, 1S773 10, 1586) first obtained the methyl iodide of 
diiiiethyl-jb-tolnidine by the repeated treatment of |?-toliiidme with 
methyl iodide (cf, Hubner, Tolle and Athenstadt, AnnahUi 1884, 
22^, 337; Wedekind,, Ber., 1902, 35 , 773; Von Braun, Ber., 1908, 41, 
2137). Any other alkiodide of dimeth3^-f>-tolmdiiie has not been des- 
cribed so far. The effect of the systematic addition of aikyl iodides to 
dimethyI-i?-toluidine has now been studied and it has been found 
that the alkyl iodides of dimethyi-i)-toluidine possess a great tendency 
towards the formation of syrups (c/. Jones, /. Client, Soc., 1903, 83, 
1406; Ullmami, Annalen, 1903, 327 , in), as found earlier in the 
case of dimetliy Ian nine by Wedekind (Annalenf 1901, 318, 90 ; cf, 
Menschutkin, Z. physikaL 1890, 6, 41; Winkler and 

Hinshelwood, /. Client, Soc,, I935» 2:147)* 

The yield of the quaternary iodides of dimethyl-^)-toluidine to- 
gether with the corresponding values for dimethylaniline are given 
below. 


Alkyl iodide^ 

Yield with dimethylaniline. 

Yield with dimethyl- 
p- toluidine. 

Methyl iodide 

88*9% 

93*8% 

Ethyl iodide 

16*3 

277 

Propyl iodide 

28*1 

40*0 

Bntyl iodide 

17*0 

32 '0 

Amyl Iodide 

387 

42*0 

It will be seen 

that there is an alternate 

decrease and incre 


with rise in the series. There is a sharp drop in the yield from the 
methyl iodide to the ethyl iodide, then the differences become less 
pronounced as we ascend the homologous series. It will also be noted 
that the yield of the quaternary ammonium iodide of dimethyl-#- 
toluidine is in every case greater than the corresponding compound 
of dimethylaniline, an observation quite in conformity with the modern 
conception of electronics. 
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ExPE^IMENTAIv. 

The reactants in each -of the experiments described below were 
mixed together in a 50 c.c. flask, provided with a condenser aM 
a calcium chloride guard tube. 

The quaternary iodides are all soluble in water, methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol and chloroform but insoluble in ether, benzene, toluene, 
xylene and hexane. In the last, liquid they turn yellow in the cold 
and brown on boiling. Unless otherwise stated the quaternary iodides 
were all recrystallised from absolute alcohol with a little animal char- 
- coal forming colourless crystals. 

The melting points recorded were- all determined in Mason's 
electrical melting point apparatus in sealed tubes and the action of 
heat was also studied in a test tube (0*3^^ x 3*o'0 in a glycerine 
bath. . , ^ . 

Trimethyl-p-tolylanimo-nkim Iodide. — Methyl iodide (2*0 g.) and 
• dimetliyl-f?-toluidine (1*75 g.) were each dissolved in 10 c. c. of ether, 
well mixed, allowed to stand for 24 hours and then heated on the 
water-bath for 9 hours. After cooling- the separated solid was filtered 
at the pump and washed with ether, yield 3*52 g. 

From dilute solutions in absolute alcohol the substance slowly 
crystallises in colourless transparent bipyramids (cf. Wedekind, Ber.^ 
1899, 82, 517). It is not hygroscopic in the pure state (cf. Vor- 
lander and Siebert, Ber., 1919, 52, 304). A mixture with ether 
turns gradually yellow when exposed to air and diffused light {cf. Datta 
and Ghosh, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1914, 36, io2t.) It sublimes 
unchanged at 206-210° and melts at 202°. (Found: N, 5*21, 5*17, 
Shi ; I, 45*83, 45*76 ; CjoHieNI requires N, 505; I, 45*85 percent). 

Dinieihyl - p - tolylethylammonimn Iodide. — Dimethyl - - toluidine 
(3 g.) and ethyl iodide (3*5 g.) -were each dissolved in 20 cx. of 
benzene, mixed together and heated for . 18 hours on a water-bath. 
On cooling a solid separated which was filtered, washed with benzene 
is c,c.), and quickly placed in a vacuum desiccator. i\fter continuous 
evacuation for 8 hours the solid was left in the desiccator for 4 
The': dry solid was dissolved in cold absolute alcohol and ether 
; addled, until a precipitate was Just obtained. , The mixture was placed 
is a , frigidaiie and the addition of ether continued twice a , day until 
no further precipitation took place. The 'separated , solid; was ' , filtered. 
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washed with a mixture of ether and alcohol (io;i), and dried (i”8 g). 
It was recrystal iised from absolute inethjd alcohol (charcoal) as trans- 
parent bipyramids^ m. p. 196°. It dissolves with difficulty in cold 
acetone but easily on boiling. It is soluble with great difficulty in 
carbon disulphide even on boiling. It turns brownish on the surface 
at 107-110® and sublimes with partial decomposition at 208-11"^. 
(Found: N, 5*02, 4’95, 4*^^ ; 43'2S, 43*36, 43*29. CnHigNI 

requires N, 4*81; I, 43*64 per cent). 

Bimeihyl-^-iolyhn-pfopylammonium Todide. — Dim€thyl-|?-toluMme 
(2 g.) and w.-propyl iodide (2*5 g) were heated on the steam-bath for 
23 hours. On keeping for 2 weeks crystals embedded in a thick 
reddish brown syrup were obtained. The mass was dissolved in ab- 
solute alcohol and ether added’ to the solution placed in the frigidaire 
till no further precipitation occurred. The supeniatent liquid was 
poured oS and the solid pressed on a porous plate and dried, in. p. 
200®, yield i'8 g. When heated in a test tube it begins to melt at 197® 
and the liquid sublimes with slight decomposition at 199®. (Found: 
N, 4*56, 4*66, 4*71; I, 41*29, 41*25, 41*37- C12H20NI requires N, 
4*59; I, 41*64 per cent). 

Bimeihyl-p-tolyl-n’buiylammonium Iodide, — Dimethyl-f>-toluidine 
fi*5 E'-) ^^6 ti-butyl iodide (2 g.) were heated for 16 hours on a steam- 
bath. On keeping for a fortnight, the slightly syrupy crystalline 
mass was dissolved in absolute alcohol and ether slowly added until a 
precipitate was just formed. It was then placed in the frigidaire 
and 10 c.c. of ether gradually added every day until no more precipi-. 
tation took place. The precipitated solid was filtered off, ivaslied 
with ether and dried (1*12 g.). The compound is obtained as a com- 
pact mass of transparent laminae, m.p. 201-2®, It is insoluble in 
ligroin but rapidly turns brownish yellow in the cold and reddish 
brown on heating. When heated in a test tube it sublimes unchanged 
at 198-205®. (Found : N, 4*43, 4*5^, 4*5o; I, 39*^6, 39-73, 39-77. 
C13H22NI requires N, 4*38; I, 39-81 per cent). 

Bimethyl-p-iolyl-n’-amylammonium Iodide. — Dimethyl-:^-toluidine 
(2 g,) and n-SLmyl iodide (3 g.) were mixed together and left for 24 
hours. The solution was then gently heated in a Babo's bath for 25 
minutes, and the white solid thus produced allowed to stand for a couple 
of days. The compound was dissolved in warm absolute alcohol, the 
solution cooled and ether added until no further precipitation took 
place. The solid was filtered, washed with a mixture of ether and 
alcohol (20:1) and dried (2*10 g). It was recrystallised from benzene- 

§ 
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alcohol (1:1} with a little animal charcoal as microscopic crystals, 
m. p. 199-201 When heated in a test tube it turns brownish on' 
the surface in some places at 106*^, which colour disappears at 162'^ ■ 
and then sublimes with slight decomposition at 192-97®. (Found: 'N,' 
4*31. 4*53. 4*42 ; I, 3fSS, 38 43, 38*37. C14HS4NI requires N, 4^20 ; 
I, 38*14 per cent). - - ■ - 

Dimethyl- p- tolylallylammonium Iodide, — Dimethyl- p- toluidme 
{2 g.) and allyl iodide (2*5 gj were mixed together, when after a few 
minutes a vigorous reaction ensued and the reaction mixture began 
to boil. The mixture was cooled and then allowed to stand for 24 
hours. It was then heated on a boiling w-ater-bath for 5 hours. 
After keeping for 3 weeks the thick syrup was dissolved in absolute 
alcohol (35 C.C.), placed in the frigidaire and treated with ether 
(40 c.c.) and 300 c.c. of ether was dropped into the solution ' placed 
in the frigidaire and the solution left for 4 days in the frigidaire. 
Rosettes of crystals mixed with a thick reddish brown syrup separated 
out. The ether was poured off and the crystals dried on a porous plate, 
when yellowish flattened needles (^0-93 g.) were obtained, ni. p.^ 197®. 
When heated in a test tube it turns yellowish at i02®-io8° and sub- 
limes with slight decomposition at 193-98®. ("Found: N, 4*69, 4*67, 
4*86; I, 42*11; 4i‘S3* CjgHigNI requires N, 4*62;!, 41*91 

per cent). 

DimethyUphenyl-n-mnylammoniwn Iodide , — Dimethylaniline {3 g.) 
and ir-amyl iodide {5 g.) w’ere mixed together and after i hour the 
mixture was gently heated on a sand-bath for 15 minutes. " The 
solid produced after a vigorous reaction was left for 24 hours, 
dissolved in cold absolute alcohol (180 c.c.) and then treated with 
ether (270 c.c*). The mixture was allowed to stand for 10 minutes', 
the separated solid filtered, w^ashed with 10 c.c. of ether and dried 
(3*1 g). It is obtained as glistening mica-like thin flakes, m.p. 205®. It 
dissolves with difficulty in hot acetone giving a light yellow solution. 
It does not dissolve in ligroin but turns yellow first and then brown. 
When heated in a test tube it sublimes gradually unchanged at 204- 
218®. (Found: ISr, ,4’42, 444i 4*57; I, 39*7^, 39*^3* Ci3H22Fri requires 
% 4*38; I, 39'8i per cent). 

Received Match 27, 1936. 



Chemical Examination of Cuscuta Refiexa, Eoxb* 
Part lY. Isolation of a New Yellow Flaione 
Colouring Matter from the Seeds. 

By Radha Raman Agarwai,. 

In previous communications from these laboratories the chemical 
examination of the stems of Cuscuta reflexaj Roxb (Syn. xAmarbel) 
has been fully described by Agarwal and Dutt (/. Indian Chcrn^ Soc., 
i935i 3S4, 586). In the present investigation the seeds of this 

drug have been put to a thorough examination. 

Dymock Pharmacographica Indica ”, A^ol II, p. 548) separated a 
bitter and glucosidal resin from the seeds in addition to qiiercitrin. An 
alkaloidal principle was also present in traces w'hich failed to give any 
special colour reactions. As a result of our investigations we have 
been able to isolate a fixed oil (3%), cuscutalin (0-05%), a fiavone 
colouring matter called by the author as amarbelin (0*1%), amorphous 
bitter resin (1*0% ) and reducing sugars. The oil has already been 
worked up separately (Agarwal and Dutt, /. Indian Cheni- Soc,, 1936, 
13.264). xAmarbelin has the molecular formula Ci8Hi607,H20 and 
preliminary examination readily reveals its nature as a colouring matter 
belonging to the fiavone group. It gives a deep green colour with ferric 
chloride and forms a diacetyl and dibenzoyl derivath^e. The determi- 
nation of the methoxyl groups in the usual manner establishes the 
presence of three methoxyl groups in the molecule. This proves that 
it is a dihydroxytrimethoxyflavone. Caustic potash fusion of amar- 
belin gives protocatechuic acid and a phenol which could not be 
identified due to lack of sufficient material but it does not give 
tests for phloroglucinol. Amarbelin is stable to atmospheric oxida- 
tion in alkaline solution which points to a methoxyl group being in 
position 3. The remaining two methoxyl groups seem to be present 
iii'the fused benzene ring. The following constitution is suggested 
at present for amarbelin. 
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Demethylation of aiiiarbelin in the usual manner gives a product 
which could not be obtained in a state of sufficient purity for analysis^ 
but its alkaline solution is not stable to aerial oxidation proving 
thereby the presence of a fiavonol derivative. It is not identical cither 
to quercitin or moriii, and has been named amarbelitiii. 

Phannacologically amarbelin is supposed to give interesting results 
in view of the fact that calycopteriii, isolated by Ratnagiriswaraii 
and others (Biochem. /., 1934, 28 , 1964) from the leaves of Caly- 
copteris florihunda^ which was shown to be a dihydroxytetranietlioxy- 
flavone was found to have anthelmintic properties. Since the seeds 
are also reputed to be anthelmintic a thorough and detailed study 
of its physiological properties will be undertaken at the King\George's 
Medical College^ Lucknow. 


Ex n R 1 M E N T A E. 

All authentic sample of the seeds of Cusciita reflcxa was obtained 
from the Punjab, dried In shade and was crUvSlied to a fine powdeiv 
When burnt completely it left 10*28% of a dirty white ash consist- 
ing of 25‘o5% of water-soluble and 74*95% of water-insoluble inorganic 
material. The following radicals and elements were detected in the 
ash: sodium (traces)^ potassium, calcium, magnesium, carbonates, 
phosphates, chlorides and nitrates. 

Sample of finely crushed material was then extracted in a Soxhlet's 
apparatus successively when the following amounts of e:sjtracts dried at 
100'’ were obtained. 

Benzene extract {2 ,%), — A green coloured oil was obtained^ 

Chloroform extract (4%)- — A yellowish green coloured mass giving 
colour with ferric chloride and a yellow precipitate with lead acetate 
W’as obtained. It reduces Fehling’s solution. 

Ethyl acetate extract (5*9%) • — ^ yellow amorphous mass, which 
gives a deep green colour with ferric chloride and a deep yellow 
precipitate with alcoholic lead acetate. It reduces Fehling's solution 
and ahimoniacal silver nitrate^ With alkalis a beautiful yellow colour 
is developed* 

Acetone extract {2*^%).^ A yellow amorphous mass having pro** 
' perties similar to above* 
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Alcoholic extract (g6%), — greyish yellow amorplious mass. 
The powdered material (5 ’5 kgj was repeatedly extracted with 
benzene and the dark green coloured oil obtained (105 g\) was worked 
up separately (cf. Agarwal and Dutt, loc. cit,) The defatted mass of 
the seeds was then dried completely from benzene and extracted 
several times with ethyl alcohol (96%). The combined alcoholic 
extracts were then concentrated till the major portion of the solvent 
was removed, whereby a greenish orange yellow syrupy mass u^as 
obtained (300 g\) It was then thoroughly refluxed with benzene in 
order to remove oil and chlorophyll and dissolved in alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution was treated with an excess of alcoholic lead acetate 
to remove tannins. The lead salt was decomposed in the usual 
manner but nothing crystalline or chemically definite product could 
be isolated . 

The tannin-free original alcoholic extract was then evaporated to 
dryness and the residue dissolved in hot water. The aqueous 
solution v^as next treated with a solution of basic lead acetate and 
the yellow precipitate obtained was collected, washed thoroughly 
with water and decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen in alcoholic 
suspension. The yellow alcoholic solution after removal of lead 
sulphide w-as then freed from hydrogen sulphide by passing a current 
of air, and evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure* The 
reddish yellow brittle amorphous mass was washed repeatedly with 
ether and carbon disulphide and crystallised several times from hot 
water as soft lemon yellow tufts, m. p. 234°, yield 3*45 g. It crystallises 
from dilute alcohol in clusters of needles. 

It has been named amarbelin after the Indian name of the 
plant from which it has been obtained. It is easily soluble in ethyl 
and methyl alcohols, acetone, ethyl acetate, glacial acetic acid, 
pyridine, less so in chloroform, benzene, nitrobenzene, amyl alcohol 
and w^ater and insoluble in carbon disulphide, petrolemn ether, 
ligroin, toluene and ether. It dissolves in sodium carbonate 
solution and in caustic alkalis wdth a bright yellow colour and is 
reprecipitated on acidification. The alkaline solution is suflSciently 
stable to aerial oxidation. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid (bright yellow colour which changes to orange yellow on 
wanning), concentrated nitric acid (red) and in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid {pale yellow). With alcoholic ferric chloride it gives 
a green colour and with alcoholic lead acetate a deep yellow preci- 
pitate, and a chocolate silver salt with silver nitrate. ^ The 
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solution of tlie substance in glacial acetic acid is turned crimson red 
on the addition of a drop of concentrated sulpliitric acid and 
greenish black which gTadiially turns brownish on the addition of 
ferric chloride. It forms crystalline oxoiiiuni salts with mineral 
acids and with alcoholic potassium acetate yellow needles are slowly 
deposited on keeping. It gives no derivatives with hydroxyl-* 
amiiiej plieiiylhydrazine or semicar bazide, does not reduce IB'eliliiig's 
solution and is iioii-giticosidic in character. In methyl alcoholic 
solution the substance on treatment with metallic magnesium and 
hydrochloric acid gives a bright red solution showing that it is 
a colouring matter belonging to the flavone group. [Found (in 
sample dried at 120°)] : C, 62*8, 62-4; H, 5-0, 4-8. C1SH16O7 requires 
C5 62-79; 4-65 per cent. Found (air dried sample): C, 59*2, 59*75; 

H, 5*5, 5-45; H2O, 4*3 ; M.W. (lead salt) 359, 352 (ebulliscopic in 
alcohol) 348, 352; OMe, 26-1, 25-1, 25-9- C15H7O4 (OMe)3, H2O 
requires C, 59-7; H, 5-0; H2O, 4*9; OMe, 25-6 per cent. M.W.; 362]. 

The Lead salt was formed as bright yellow amorphous mass. 
(Found: Pb, 22-8. Fb requires Pb, 23*2 per cent). 

The Silver sail, prepared from the ammonium salt and silver 
nitrate in the usual manner, was obtained as a chocolate powder. 
(P^ound: Ag, 23-2. C| sHj 507Ag requires Ag, 22-9 per cent). 

Diacetylamarbelin, obtained by heating for 2 hours amarbelin 
{o-8 g,), acetic anhydride (5 c.c.) and a few drops of pyridine, crystall- 
ised from alcohol in colourless small needles, m.p, 152°. It gives no co- 
louration with alkaline solutions. (Found: C, 61-49; 5*o. C22FIS0O9 

requires C, 61-69; H, 4-67 per cent). 

Dibenzoylamarhelin, prepared from amarbelin (r g.), pyridine 
{25 c.c.) and benzoyl chloride (10 c.c.) in the usual manner, solidified 
on keeping for about a week. It crystallised from alcohol in micros- 
copic colourless needles, in.p. 160° (decomp.) after previous shrinking 
at I24''- gives no colour with caustic soda. (Found: C, 69*22; 
H 4-50, C33H24 :Oo requires C, 69*56; H 4*35 per cent). 

AmarheliUn . — ^Amarbelin (o*8 g.) was heated with hydroiodic acid 
{d 1-79, 12 c.c.) in an oil-bath at 130-135° for about 5 liom-s. After 
leaving overnight the reddish yellow jSakes of amarbelitin hydroiodide 
were decomposed by boiling with acetic acid and water for about half 
an hour. ’ It crystallised from aclohol (charcoal) as colourless flakes, 
shrinking at 190° and melting at 204-205° (decomp.). It is very slightly 
soluble in water and readily soluble in alcohol. An alcoholic solution 
gte ^ green colour with ferric chloride which becomes brownish 
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red on keeping. It gives a reddish orange precipitate with alcoholic 
lead acetate. It gives a beantiful yellow colour with sodium hydroxide* 
A sufiicient quantity of amarbelitin was not obtained for analysis. 

Caustic potash fusion of Afnarhelm , — ^Amarbelin (2 g.) and caustic 
potash (20 g. in 5 c.c. of w^ater) w^ere heated together for 4 hours at 
1 20-130® in a nickel crucible till the yellow^ colour was changed to 
browui. The melton cooling was extracted with water and neutra- 
lised with sulphuric acid, A. dirty brown amorphous product separa- 
ted which was filtered, washed and crystallised from dilute alcohol as 
cream coloured micro-crystalline pow'der, m.p. 168®. The quantity 
obtained w’as too small to admit of identification. 

The filtrate was then repeatedly extracted with ether, the ethereal 
solution extracted w'ith saturated solution of sodium bicarbonate. The 
bicarbonate extract was neutralised with sulphuric acid and concen- 
trated, whereby a chocolate coloured substance separated. The mother 
liquor was extracted wuth ether and ethereal extracts evaporated to 
dryness. The combined product was then purified through its lead 
salt when colourless needles were obtained, m.p. 194°. It is soluble 
in alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate and less so in water. It gives a 
reddish colouration with ferric chloride and reduces aminoniacal silver 
nitrate. From all its reactions and properties it is identified as proto- 
catechuic acid. A mixed m.p, with Merck's pure protocatechuic 
acid is 194®. ■ . 

The phenolic portion, obtained after the separation of the acid by 
bicarbonate, extraction of the ether and evaporation of tlie solvent, 
was dissolved in caustic soda. On working it up in the usual 
manner an amorphous substance was obtained from which nothing 
definite could be isolated. It failed to give any reaction for phloro- 
glitcinoh 

The resin of the decomposed basic lead salt obtained after the 
separation of amarbeliii by water failed to give any other product. It 
was of a dark greyish brown colour with a metallic lustre and melted 
indefinitely at 100- 104®, yield 35 g. 

The filtrate after the separation of the lead salt by basic lead 
acetate was freed from lead by passing a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and concentrated. It reduced Fehliiig s solution readily 
.and contained a large.amount of reducing sugars. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his deep sense of grati- 
titpde to I)r. S. Dutt^ D.Sc. for ■ his valuable help and guidance^- ' H? 
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is also indebted to tbe ' Kanta Prasad Trust ' of the Allahabad 
University for grant of a research scholarship which enabled him to 
investigate this problem* 


S TJ M M A R y, 

A flavoiie colouring matter named amarbelin has been isolated 
from the seeds of Cuscuia reflexa, Roxb. 

2, Amarbelin has been shown to be a dihydroxytriinethoxyflavone. 
Amarbelin gives protocatechuic acid on caustic potash fusion, 
Deiiiethylation of amarbelin gives a product different from quercitin 
or raorin and named as amarbelitin, 

Chkhicai, Laboratories, 

University of Auahabad, Received March 20, 1936. 

Auahabad. 


Spiro-compoimds. Part I. A New Route to Spiro- 
coiupouBds, Synthesis of eyeJoHexane-spiro- 

cyc/opentane 

By Nripendra Nath Chattkrjee. 

The valency deflexion hypothesis has been supported by Thorpe, 
Ingold and co-workers by the work on the formation and stability of 
spiro-conipouiids (c/. Thorpe and co-workers, /. Chem. Soc., 1915, 107 , 
1080; 1919, 115 , 330; 1921, 119 , 1T99; 1922, 121 , 1496; 1926, 20it; 
Ron, ibid.f 1921, 119 , 810 ; 1922, 573; Birch, Gough and Ron, ibid,, 
1921,119,1315; Paul, J, Indian Chem. Soc., 1931, 8 , 717), 

The methods available for the preparation of such compounds are 
limited in number and a new general method has been described in 
this paper. This consists in condensing the sodium salt of the di- 
cyano ester (I), formed by the condensation of a ketone-cyanohydrin 
with ethyl sodiocyanoacetate (Higson and Thorpe, /. Chem» Soc,, 
1906, 89 , 1455) with a monohalogenated ester to yield the product (II), 
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This on hydrolysis gives an acid^ the triethyl ester (III) of which ^ when 
subjected to the Bieckmanii condensation yields the product {IV)„ 
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(III) 


(IV) 


(E, are either alkyl groups or parts of difierent ring systems 
and n may have numerical values ranging from i to 3). 

B'or the synthesis of cyc/ohexane-spiro-cycZopeiitane the follow- 
ing method has been adopted. Freshly distilled cycZohexaiione cyano- 
hydrin is allow^ed to react with the sodium salt of ethyl cyanoacetate (c/. 
Dickens, Horton and Thorpe, /. Chem, Soc.y 1924,126, 1830), when the 
sodium derivative of ethyl i-cyanocycZohexane*i-cyanoacetate (V) is 
obtained. It is then allowed to react with ethyl / 3 -chloropropionate when 
diethyl i-cyanocycZohexane-i-a-cyanoglutarate is obtained in good 
yield. When hydrolysed by means of sulphuric acid {70%) the latter 
yields an anhydride (VI) (corresponding ester is obtained on esterifi- 
cation). The acid anhydride yields i carboxycyclohexane-i-a-glutaric 
acid oil treatment with caustic alkali. Triethyl cyc/ohexmie-i- 
carboxylate-i-cx-giutarate, obtained by esterifying the above acid, gives 
diethyl cycZohexane-spiro-c3;cZopentane-2-one-3:5>dicarboxylate (VII), 
when heated in benzene solution in presense of sodium. This ester 
gives a violet colouration in alcoholic solution with ferric chloride 
and it has got a peculiar fruity smell characteristic of the series. 
This ester on hydrolysis gives cycZohexane-spirO‘CycZ£>pentane-2”One- 
5-carboxylic acid (VIII). It shows all the properties of a keto-acid 
and on oxidation yields cycZoliexane-i : i -dicar boxy lie acid. By 

7 
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tlie CleiiHiieiisen reduction of the keto-acid (VIII)j cjciohexane-spiro" 
c3'c/<?peiitaiie-5“Carbox5dic acid is obtained, wliicii gives cycloliexmie- 
spiro- cy cl opentmie (IX) on decarboxylation by heating the calcium 
salt with lime. This hydrocarbon has previously been obtained by 
the reduction of .e-ketocyc/ohexane-spiro-cyt'lopeiitane (Ber.^ 1929, 62 , 
21S0. cf. also /. Chem Soc,, 1933, 353) which in turn is obtained either 
by treating the reduction product of cyc/opentaiioiie with sulphuric 
acid (j\Iaiser, Ber., 1S99, 82,2055,) or by the action of sulphuric acid 
on = ^^-octaliydronaphthalene oxide (Hiickel, Amialen^ 1929, 
174 , 121) or by the action of zinc and ethyl bromoacetate on 
octalin oxide (Clemo and Orniston, /. Chem, Soc., 1932, 1780). 
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The crude product obtained by the Clemmensen reduction of 
cyetehexane-spiro-cycIopentane-2-one-5-carboxyHc acid when heated 
with selenium yields naphthalene. Such a type of ring transforma- 
tion { cf. Clemo and Ormston, J. Chem. Soc , 1933, 352), may 
be explained by supposing that the system migrates to a stable 
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form at high temperature, the spiro-compouud is first transformed 
into decalin and then dehydrogenation takes place wiih the formation 
of naphthalene. 


E X r E R I M E X T A I. . 

Dicthyl-i-cyanocyclohexane-i~cii.-cyanoglutarate. — To a well-cooled 
solution of freshly distilled cyclohexanone cyanohydrin (i86g.) in 
absolute alcohol (iS6 c. c.), a suspension of ethyl sodiocyanoacetate, 
obtained from ethyl cynoacetate (i68 g.), sodium (33 g.) and alcohol 
(500 c. c.), was gradually added with vigorous shaking. The 
mixture after being kept in ice for 6 hours and at room tempera- 
ture for 3 days, was mixed with ethyl ^-chloropropionate (230 g.) 
and after the initial reaction had abated was boiled under reflux until 
it was neutral to litmus (about 40 hours). The mixture was filtered 
and the filtrate diluted with water and e.xtracted with ether, the 
ethereal solution washed with water, dried and the ether removed- 
The ester distilled as a viscous liquid, b. p. 220° -25° i 8 mm., yield 
160 g. (Found: C, 63‘4 ; H, 7 ' 3 - requires C, 63'7 ; 

H, 7'5 per cent). 

i-Carhoxycydohexane-i-o^-glutanc Acid— The foregoing ester 
(20 c. c.) could not be hydrolysed with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
even on prolonged boiling. It was mixed with sulphuric acid (70 %, 
120 c. c.) and boiled under reflux for la hours. The condenser was re- 
moved from the flask from time to time to allow the alcohol formed to 
escape. The solution wns then diluted with water and extracted with 
ether, and the ethereal solution w as treated with sodium carbonate. On 
acidification of the carbonate solution the compound (VI) was ob- 
tained which was heated on a water-bath with a solution of caustic 
alkali (is^o ) for 3-4 hours. The alkali solution was then acidified 
and extracted with ether. After removing ether the product was 
kept in a desiccator when it solidified. It crystallised from dilute 
hydrochloric acid, m. p. 165° (decomp.), yield 12 g. (Found ; C, 56 2 ; 
H, 6-S. G12H sOii requires C, SS'S i H, 6-9 per cent). 

The crude acid anhydride (II) was esterified by passing alcohol 
vapour through a mixture of it in alcohol containing sulphuric 
acid. The product obtained after working up in the usual manner 
was found to distill in vacuum, but solidified on attaining the labora- 
tory temperature. It w’as crystallised from ether, m. p. 46°. (Found ; 
C, 62'5 ; H, 74. Cl iHooO.r, requires C, 626 ; H, 7^4 per cent). 
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l^rielliyl cjclohexane~i~cafhoxyiale-x-o{--ghiiaraie was obtained in an 
almost quantitative yield from the acid by the alcohol vapour method* 
In a typical experiment the acid {25 g’.), absolute alcohol (75 c„ c.) 
concentrated sulphuric acid {7 c. c.), 3 litres of vapourised alcohol 
(3-4 hours) gave 26 g. of the ester, b. p. i64'"/4. nim. (Found: C, 
63-7 ; H, 8*6. CbsHsoO,; requires C, 63’! ; H, 8*8 per cent). 

Diethyl cyclohexane - spiro - cy clop ent an c- 
(VII).‘™™A mixture of the foregoing ester (to g.) and granulated sodium 
(i’2 g.) in dry benzene (25 c. c.) was lefluxed for 10 minutes to start 
the reaction The heating was discontinued until the vigour of the 
reaction abated and was then continued for 2 hours. After cooling, 
the product was treated with cold dilute sulphuric acid and the 
benzene layer was washed with aqueous sodium carbonate and with 
water, dried and evaporated. The residue in alcoholic solution gave a 
violet colouration with ferric chloride. The ester was obtained as 
a pale yellow oil (5 g.), b. p. 174*^ /q mm. (Found : C, 64'6 ; H, 8'o. 
C16H04O5 requires C, 64"8 ; H, 8‘i per cent). 

cycloHexane-spirocyclopentanc~2-onc-s-carboxylic A cid, (VIII) . — 
The ester (VII) was refluxed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid (20%) 
for 12 hours and the cooled solution saturated with ammonium sulphate 
and repeatedly extracted with ether, and the extract washed with 
water and dried. iAfter removing the ether it was kept in a desiccator 
when it crystallised as needles, ni. p. (after previous softening), 
(Found : C, 67*5 ; H, 8‘i. CnHjoOs requires C, 67*4 ; H, 8T per 
cent) . 

Ethyl cyclohexane-spiro-cyclopentane-^-one-S'-carhoxy late i prepared 
by refluxing a solution of the keto-acid (10 g.) in absolute alcohol 
(40 c. c) with the addition of absolute alcohol (5 c. c.) saturated 
at 0° with hydrogen chloride, formed a colourless viscous oil (7 g.), 
b. p, 132V5 uim. (Found: C, 709; H, 8*2. C13H20O3 requires 
C, 6g’b ; H, 8*9 per cent). The Semicarbazone crystallised from 
absolute alcohol, m. p, 201®. (Found : N, i4'6. C14H23O3N3 
requires N, 14*9 per cent). 

cy cloH exane-spho-cy clop entane. —The pure keto-acid (5 g.) amal- 
gamated zinc (30 g.) and concentrated hydrochloric acid (45 c. c.) 
were refluxed for 12 hours, fxu'ther acid (30 c. c.) was then added and 
the-heating continued for 12 hours. By extraction with ether a product 
was obtained wHeh even on keeping for along time in a vacuum desicc- 
ator over sulphuric acid did not solidify. This product showed no pro- 
perties of a ketone but when the calcium salt was heated with lime in 
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vacuum c3/clcliexane-spiro-c3;c/opentaiie was obtained as an oil in a 
very poor yield. It vras fractionated sevei'al times and the fraction 
at 63°-75 °/i5 mm. was collected and was converted into a bromo 
derivative, in. p. 130-32°. (Found : Br, 70*3. Calc, for C10H14 Br4 : 
Bi', 70 “4 per cent). 

Dehydfogenaiion of cycloHe^iGane^spiTo<')Yclopentafie-^’-carboxylic 
Acid, riie crude acid (5 g.) and selenium (35 g.) were heated at 280°- 
290® for 20 hours. The temperature was then raised to 330® and main- 
tained for 30 hours. The reaction product was extracted several 
times with light petroleum (b. p. 40^-60°). After removing the 
petroleum the residue was distilled over sodium in vacuum, when after 
fractionation, a small quantity of naphthalene was obtained, m. p. 80® 
alone or mixed with an authentic specimen of naphthalene The picrate 
melted at i48®-49® (mixed m. p.) 

Oxidation of cycloHe^ane - spiro-cyclopentane- 2- one S'carboxylic 
Acid . — The keto-acid (3 g.) was warmed with an excess of concentrated 
nitric acid untill most of the red fumes disappeared. The resulting 
solution was then boiled for a few minutes and finally evaporated to 
dryness. The residue was treated with water and again evaporated ; 
the semi-solid mass, thus obtained, was left on a porous plate and 
after crystallising from water the cyclohexane- i:i-dicarboxylic acid 
melted at 176® (decomp.) (lit. m. p. 176®). On heating it loses 
carbon dioxide, giving an acid, m. p. 31®, which proved to be identical 
with hexahydrobenzoic acid. 

My sincere thanks are due to Professor Dr. P. C. Mitter for 
encouragement and advice during the course of this work. 

ChEMICAI, IvABORArORY, 

University Coeeegk oe Science Received May 13, 1936. 
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Preparailon of p-Biethylammobenzaldeljde. 

By M. Q. Doja and A. Mokeki'. 

All attempt has been made to prepare /^-dietiiylaiiiinobeiizaklehyde 
in quantity, llie patent of Bdhringer (D. R. P. loSoeb) as record- 
ed in Will tiler’s Patente der Organ ischen Cheniie was followed 
with inodifications. In spite of many variations with regard to 
relative proportion of reactants and other details, nothing crystalline 
could be isolated. j\iethods lor the preparation of alloxantin and 
alloxan from uric acid {cf. Biltz and Max, Ber., 1921, 54 , 2451) and 
dietliylauihalioxan [cf, Peltizari, GazzeiUi , 1887, IT, 412) ai'e recorded 
in the experimental sequel. 

Ullmann and Frey (Ber., 1904, 37 , 860 ; c/. ihid.^ 1905, 38 , 524) 
obtained f?-dietliylaininobenzylidene-i?-aminodimethylaniiine (I, R= 
Me) by the interaction of diethylaniline, formaldehyde and nitroso- 
diethylaniline. We made an extensive study of this reaction 

Et2N<( ^CH=N<^ 

(I) 

but could not isolate the aldehyde after the hydrolysis of (I, R = Me). 

The substance (I, R=Et) was also prepared but it also did not give 
the aldehyde on hydrolysis. Further work is in progress. 

Experimental. 

In the crystallisation of all the compounds described below, a 
little animal charcoal was used together with tlie solvent. 

Uric acid (20 g.) and dilute hydrochloric acid (78 c. c.) were heated 
on a water-bath at finely powdered potassium chlorate 

slowly sprayed into the mechanically stirred mixture until a clear 
solution was obtained. The cold solution was diluted with water 
(152 c. c.), allowed to stand {50 minutes) and then filtered. Through 
the filtrate a brisk current of sulphuretted hydrogen was passed for 
about 20 minutes, the solution left aside (22 hours), cooled in a frigi- 
daire {2 hours) and filtered. The solid was washed with cold water, 
dissolvod in hot water and filtered. The filtrate was evapoated to 
(Eyness (yellowish crystals, 15 g.). After two recrystallisatioiis from 
hot water, colourless rhombic prisms were obtained, m, p. 201-202 
„(decomp.). (Found; C, 30A ; H, 30; N, 17-2. CgHioOjoN^ 
requires C, 29 8 ; H, 3T ; N, 17*4 per cent). 

* The melting points recorded were all determined in sealed tubes. 
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Alloxan,— Alloxantin (9 g.) was treated with a mixture of con- 
centrated (12 gd and fitining (iS'5 g.) nitric acids and the mixture left 
ill a fume cupboord for 5 days. The solid obtained was dried j yield 
8*2 g. It was obtained as colourless crystals from hot water^ 111. p. 
185-86° (decomp-)« (Found : C, 22*6 ; H, 46 ; N, i3'2. C4HioOsN2 
requires C, 22*4 ; H, 4*7 ; N, 13*1 per cent). 

DieUiylanilHiUoxan . — To diethylaniline (16*4 g.) heated on a steam- 
bath and mechanically stirred, a strong hot aqueous solution of 
alloxan (16 g.) was added drop wise, when the mixture assumed" 
a pink colouration and crystals gradually began to separate. After 
standing for 48 hours, the mixture was Altered, the solid washed with 
water and alcohol and dried, yield 22*3 g. It is insoluble in water 
but soluble in hot alcohol, from which it crystallises as colourless 
crystals, m. p. 194-95° (decomp.). (P'ound : C, 57 9 ; H, 5*7 ; 
N, i4'3* Ci.:Hi70.jN3 requires C, 57*7 ; H, 5*8 ; N, i4’4 per cent). 

])~J)iethylaminohenzyUdcnc-X)-aminodimeihylaniline, — Diethylani- 
line (5 g.), dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid (33%, 10 c. c-) 
was added to a cold solution of formaldehyde (40/^ ) and the mixture 
heated on a boiling water-bath for 15 minutes. Powdered ^-nitroso- 
dimethylaniline hydrochloride (5 g.) was then added* After a 
vigorous reaction the red solution was diluted with water (60 c. c.) 
and made alkaline with cold sodium carbonate solution {10^ ^ 65 c. c.). 
After alloW'ing to stand for 36 hours, the dark brown precipitate was 
filtered, washed with a mixture of alcohol and ether (i : i) and 
dried, yield 6*9 g. For further purification the compound was dissolved 
in alcohol and reprecipitated with water. It was obtained as greenish 
yellow crystals, m.p. 144-45°. (Tound : C, 77*1 ; H, S'5 ; N, 14T. Calc, 
for C19H2.JN3 : C, 77*2 ; H, 8*4 ; N, 14*2 per cent). 

p-Diethyla mi n oho nzylid enc-p-a m in odicthyla nili ne . — A mixture of 
diethylaniline (15 g.), formaldehyde solution (40%, 9 c. c.) and concen- 
trated, hydrochloric acid (20 c. c.) was heated on a steam-bath for 
20 minutes. To the hot mixture freshly prepared f?-niirosodicthyI- 
aniline (6 gd was added all at once. After the initial reaction had sub- 
sided, the solution was diluted with water to 200 c.c. and 15% caiivStic 
soda solution added until the red colour disappeared. The precipitated 
bcnzylidenc compound was filtered, washed with dilute alcohol, crystal- 
lised from methyl alcohol, m. p. 147-49°. (Found : C, 78*4 ; FI, 9*1 ; 
N, 12*8. CaiHaiiNB requires C, 78*0 ; H, 8*9 ; N, 13*0 per cent). 
CHKMiCAr. Laboratory, 

vSciKNCK CoWtOK, . Received July jgs6.. 

Patna. 



Removal of Antimony from its Solutions by 
Nitric Acid. 

By M« B. Ra.ne:, K. Kondataii and M. K. Ratnam. 

The detenu illation of the solubilities in aqueous nitric acid of various 
concentrations of Sb203, Sb204, Sb205 and of the residue left when 
antimony salts are treated repeatedly with strong HNO3, was under- 
taken with a view to find out how far antimony could be completely 
removed from its solutions by treatment with HNO3. 

Antimony in each of the extracts was determined by the usual 
bromate method. The residue {cf. columns 5 and 6 of the table) was 
analysed for antimony by Sn and HCl method, and water by 
absorption in CaCl2 tubes and was found to be vSb^Oji, 2H2O, when 
dried at 120^ and 3 Sb^Os, aH^O when dried at 160®. 


HN03 

cone. 

Antimony oxide in a litre 
of the acid extract 
at 100® 

Sb205 in a litre of 
the acid extract at loo® 
of the residue dried 



ShiOi 

vSb205 

at 120® 

at 160® 

1 N 

64y'is mg. 

146*28 mg. 

256*5 mg. 

, 359*10 mg. 

297*50 mg. 

2 

739 ’ 6 o 

i26‘78 

153*9 

307*80 

128*25 

4 

1119*40 

48*76 

56*4 

241*10 

97’47 

6 

1479'20 

19*50 

20*5 

35 * 9 ^ 

3078 
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1294 30 

Nil 

Nil 

5*03 

Nil 

10 

1294*30 

i> 

jj 

Nil 

S» 

12 

1294*30 

$t 

i) 

>> 


16 

1201*85 


)t 

jj 

>1 

From 

the above table, it will be seen 

that SbsO* 

and Sb^O, 


remain practically insoluble in HNO3 of concentration above 6 N; 
evenSb-iOs is but sparingly soluble. The residue, too, whether 
dried at 120^^ or at 160° is not dissolved by HNO3 above 8 N. It 
is clear, therefore, that antimony can be quantitatively removed by 
repeated treatment and extraction with concentrated HNO3 and the 
method can be utilised for separating tin and antimony together from 
other bases as insoluble oxides in qualitative analysis. 

CnUMlCAr I/ABORArORIBS, 

Benares Received April 4, 1936. 



A Mote on the Estimation of Formic AcM in 
Gommercial Acetate of Lime. 

By S. D, Sunawala. 

The gravimetric method described by Auerbach and Zeglin (Z. 
physikaL Chent.^ 1922, 103 , 167) and the volumetric method suggested 
by Fouchet {BttlL Soc. chhn,y 1912, 11 , 323) for the estimation of 
formic acid, when in aqueous or in acetic acid solutions, were found 
to give accurate results. 

In the case of comiiiercial acetate of lime, however, after decom- 
posing the sample by the method of Fresenius iJ.Soc.Chem. Ind-, 
1908, 27 , 1012), the volumetric method was found to give unreliable 
results, due to the presence of higher fatty acids and pyroligneous 
matter in the distillate which hindered the correct end-point of the 
titration. The gravimetric method on the other hand, gave much 
more concordant and satisfactory results, and under the present exist- 
ing methods of estimation, should be preferred. 


Department of General Chemistry, 

Indian Institute of Science, Received July 3, 1936. 

- . Bangalore. 
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The Stfiictoe of Metals and Mojs.—By WilIvIAm Humk- 
Rothkry, M.A., D.Sc., Oxford University. Institute of Metaus 
Monograi^h and Report Series, No. 7, 1936. Pp. 120. 

With 'the aid of A"-ray method of Crystal analysis, within the last 
few years a considerable progress has been made in developing a 
theory of the structure of metals and alloys. This has resulted in 
bringing some order into the chaotic state, of knowledge, which we 
had hithertofore, regarding the structure of this class of substances.. 

The book under review is a monograph on tlie subject written by 
one who is already well known as an authority in this branch of study, 
and as such the book has a special significance and value of its oivn. 

The book consists of six parts. Part I deals briefly with the 
structure of atoms, molecules and crystals, this is followed by the 
crystal structure of the elements in Part IT. The importance of atomic 
radii in determining the vStriicture of metallic crystals is discussed in 
Part III. 

In Part IV, the influence of factors like the atomic size and valency 
on the formation of primary solid solution has been clearly dealt with. 
A description of the form of liquidus and solidus curves is given in 
this section. Finally, the conditions for the formation of superlattice 
structures have been discussed. 

The structure of intermetallic compounds forms the subject matter 
of Part V of the book. Normal valency compounds, electron com™ 
pounds and the electron concentration rule are discussed here. 

The last part (VI) deals with the imperfections in crystals and 
deviations from the ideal lattice. The theory of mosaic sirmture '' 
has been critically examined in this connection. 

The monograph is a valuable review on the subjects dealt with ; 
and the lists of references are complete and up-to-date. 

The book should be possessed and read by all those who are 
workers in, or students of, this interesting branch of study. Further, 
it can be strongly recommended to all advanced students of inorganic 



On the Physico-chemical Properties of Eiectrodiaiy sad 
Gels of Silica^ Alumina, Ferric Hydroxide and 
^ their Mixtures. Part II. Moisture Retention 
Capacity of the Gels Saturated , with ■ ■ 

: - Different Cations. . . 


. By. PsiOMOBE EEHA-E.i.BHATTACHAjRyYA AND KAIJPADA GaNGULY, 

Ilia previous paper of this series .{/. Indian Chem, Sdc,/'ig^6^ 
13 j 204) the ion exchange properties of the above synthetic gels, 
which are ' probable constituents of soil, have -been described. In the 
present investigation their property of absorbing and retaining water 
vapour under conditions of .varying aqueous tensions, have been 
studied; - The results Ii a ve a bearing - on the property of moisture 
retention by - soil colloids, a subject wliicli has evoked considerable 
interest iiiTecent -years. Notable- contributions in this direction have 
been made,- amongst others, by Anderson (/. Agric. Res,, 1929,38, 
565)5 Puri, Crowther and Keen (/^ /Igric. Sc?’., 19255 15 , 86),- Parker 
ane Pate (J, Amer, Soc, Agron,, 1926, 18 , 470), Thomas {Soil Sc/., 
1928, 25 , 4S5) and Baver (/. Amer. Soc. Agron., 192S, 20 , 921). 

The property of silica gel ‘ to absorb water vapour is well known , 
The recent investigations of Urquhait (J. Textile Inst., 1929, 20 , 1x7), 
Lambert {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1931, A 13 I, 246) and Pidgeon {Canadian 

J. 'Res., 1934,* 10 , 713) have definitely established a hysteresis effect 
characterising the phenomenon. Puri, Crowther and Keen (he. cii.) 
obtlined evidence of a similar hysteresis effect in the case of soil 
colloids. Under the experimental conditions of this work it has not 
been possible to study the nature of the hysteresis loop, the main 
object of tliis investigation being to study the variation of the moisture 
retention capacity of the gels depending on their composition and the 
liatiire of the cations saturating them. 


E X P E R J M K N T A h. ; 

. . , The. methods of preparing the gels and saturating- them with various 
cations have been described in the previous part (loc. cit.). 
v: Thd’ following sulphuric acid- water mixtures were prepared to 
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correspond to different V. P. (extrapolated from the figures given in 
Landolt Bomstein Tabelleii, 5 Anfiage II, p. 1935)- 

... Temp- 34L 

t 2 3 4 5 

Aci(l(%) 23*0 42*0 55*S 62*2 81*1 

V. P. (nmi.) ... 3S’63 ^i’sS io‘25 6'2o o’55 

Five desiccators, each containing sulphuric acid of a particular 
strength, Y’ere maintained at a constant temperature o£ 34® in an 
electrically regulated thermostat. 

The method of saturation with water vapour was similar to that 
followed by Puri, Crowther and Keen (Zoc. cit.). About 5 g. portions 
of each gel were used for each set of experiment, the gel being trans» 
ferred from a more humid atmosphere to that of next lower humi- 
dity. The amount of moisture retained by these gels was determined 
by igniting the gel after the constant weight had been reached in the 
lowest humid atmosphere. Generally 72 hours were sufficient to reach 
the equilibrium at a given vapour pressure. 

Tabce la. 


Water absorption. 



H2O (ill g,) per g. of 

the i 
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XTi H 
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QC 

. . 

to 

00. 

a 

10 

CO 



SiOa 



AJ203 



PeA 


Na 

owTsa 

0*1672 

o’oyio 

0*5541 

0*5160 

0*4611 

0*2261 

0*1630 

0*0910 

K 

o '3395 

0*1273 

0*0415 

0*5300 

0,4950 

0*4412 

0*1678 

0*0990 

0*0421 


■ 0'4726 

/6n’428 

0*0312 

0*5320 

0*4990 

04360 

0*1665 

o'loSo 

O'o532 

Mg. 

, 0*4174 

0*1543 

0*0512' ■ 

0*5250 

0*4980 

0*4392 

0*2513 

■ 0*1586 

0*0715 
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vSample 

taken. 


vSiOg— AI 2 O 3 
Mixture (Ij 

Mol. SiOg 
Mol. AI2O3 


Si02"“ AI2O3 
Mixture (it) 

AIqI. SiQ.^ 
jMoI . AI2O3 


tiiOjj 1 62^13 

INIixture (III) 


Mol. Si02 
Mol. Fe203 


•68 


Si02-Fe203 
Mixture (IV) 


Mol. Si02 
Mol. Fe2b3 


1*04 


Taibi^e 16 . 



H2O per g. 

of 

the 

ignited 

mixture 

at 34 “ . 

<u . 
a 

^ .c 


s 

acid. 

B 

acid. 

nm. 

li a 

3 ' 

eg l! 

4I! 4 J 
CO eg 


10 

w 

CL 

ts. 


s 

ir. 





73 


ft )> 

H ^ ir ^ 

CO 




M 

w 

^0 c 

LC H 

•0 VO 

CO *■" 

Na 

0*606 g. 

0*501 

g* 

0*343 g. 

0*293 g* 

0*lS2 g. 

K 

o '635 


0*531 


0*375 

0*334 

0*225 

Ca 

0*620 


0*512 


0*357 

0*305 

0*200 

Mg 

0*629 


553 


0*371 

0*330 

0*239 

FTa 

0-937 




o*S2i 


0*442 

K 

0*709 




o‘6i6 


0*284 

Ca 

0*743 




0*648 


0*284 

Mg 

0.666 




0*560 


0*276 

Na 

0*549 


0*322 


0*219 

0*193 

0*131 

K 

0*589 


0*337 


0-215 

0*189 

0*130 

Ca 

0*545 


0-327 


0*220 

0*198 

0-139 

Mg 

0-588 


0-331 


0-220 

0*194 

0*134 

Na 

0*453 




0*424 


0*152 

K 

0*461 




0-435 


0*161 

Ca 

0*48$ 




0*463 


0-191 

Mg 

0-501 




0*474 


0*192 


Table II. 


Sample taken. Substituted HaO per g. of tbe ignited mixture^ 

cation. (calculated from the law of additive mixture) . 




V.P. =33-62 mm. 

V.? = 10-25 mm. 

V.P. =0-55 mm, 

Mixture (I) 

Na 

0.4301 g. 

0-2647 g. 

0*lS02 g. 


K 

0-3905 

0-2303 

0-1532 


Ca 

0-48 0 

0-2425 

0*1446 


Ug 

0-4453 

0*250.5 

0*1598 

Arixture (11) 

Na 

0 - 479 S 

0-3625 

0-2894 

K 

0-4462 

0-3332 

0-2653 


Ca 

0*5058 

0-3423 

0-2579 


Mg 

0-4776 

n-3468 

0*2683 

Mixture (Tit) 

Na 

0-3178 

0*1654 

00794 


K 

0-26^ 

0-II54 

0-0417 


Ca 

0*3432 

0-1282 

0-0404 


•Mg 

0-3470 

0-1561 

o-o(^4 

Mixture (TV) 

Na , ' 

0-2706 

0*1642 

0-0854 ' 


' K ' 

0-2159 

0*1070 

0.0419 ■ ; 


Ca 

0-2522 

0-1177 

0*0470 



0*2978 

0-1574 

O-OTOI' 
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DlSCUvSvSlON, 

Table I gives the amounts, of moisture retained by the different 
samples at various vapour pressures. A good correlation has often 
been found between the moisture retention capacity of a soil and the 
nature of the cation with which it has been saturated. Thus Gedroiz 
{Zhur. Opyt» Agron,^ 1914, 16 , 20s)} Smolik {Bull. Chech os, Acad. 
Agile, ^ 1930; Proc, Infernat. Soc, Soil Sa*., abst,, 1930, 6, 159). and 
Perkin and King (Soil Sci., 1931, 32 , 409) observed that a inaxiinum 
amount of moisture was retained when Na was the saturating cation. 
This is to be expected from theoretical considerations as the Na- ion, 
being heavily hydrated, is most likely to increase the affinity of the 
gel surface for water vapour. Indications, however, exist in the 
literature showing that the moisture retention capacity is not simply 
determined by the nature of the saturating cation. Thus the results 
of Anderson {Joe. cH,)^ Parker and Pate Hoc. r/h), and Baver (Joe' cH.) 
do not bear out the above characteristic effect of sodium ions regarding 
moisture retention by soil colloids saturated with them. . . ^ 

The results given ill the previous section show that besides the 
usual effect of the cation, the composition of the gel is an important 
factor in determining its moisture retention capacity. Na-satiirafed 
alumina absorbs more water vapour than the same gel saturated with 
the cations K, Ca or Mg {cf. Tables la and Ih), The difference be- 
comes still more marked in mixtures of alumina and silica. In the 
case of the pure ferric hydroxide gel also maximum moisture retention 
capacity is observed when Na is the saturating cation. In the case of 
silica-ferric hydroxide gels, however, the order of the various cations 
in respect of moisture retention depends in a peculiar manner on the 
composition of the gel and at a certain composition the . order is 
reversed compared with that obtained in the case of the pure ferric 
hydroxide gel, e.g., Mg-saturated sample shows the highest 
moisture retention capacity. 

The results also, indicate that an important factor in determining 
the order of the cations regarding the amount of water vapour absorb- 
ed is the vapour pressure at which the experiment has been carried 

outd^ ■' ■' 

It is interesting to note that as silica is added to the ses^nioxides, 
theu^ retention capacity gradually increases, reaches a 

'' ma?siiUUm and^agam, decreases, giving small values of moisture ab- 
with pure silica., The maximum in, case' of silica-alumina 
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mixture is at the gel conipositiou 45%SiOo and 55% the 

molar ratio of SiOg, AI2O3 being i’4. The composition of SiO^ — Fe^O;* 
mixture at its maxiiimni moisture retention capacity is about 
35% Si02. and 65% FeoOo,. It is curious to note that the ratio 
Si02/Fe203 is also about 1-4. 

Another interesting point emerges from these data. The effect of 
of substitution of cations on the various samples is most marked at,a 
certain range of composition of the complex. I'lms in case of SiO^— 
AI.2O3 mixture, the most marked range is between the ratios 2”6 and 0*5. 
In case of SiO^— FegOs mixture also, the most marked range is 
between the ratios 2*6 and 0*5. 


PTg. idu 


Fig. lb. 



SiOg- 100 80 60 40 20 o Si02“ 100 80 60 4P 20 o 

Al203“ 0 20 40 60 8b 100 Fe203“ 0 20 40 60 80 100 


Gel camposition. . .. Gel comf osttion. 

Carves 1-4 refer respectively to Na, 

Ca, K, and Mg-satiirated materials. 


The relation between the vapour pressure and moisture retention 
capacity of our synthetic materials are shown in Fig i. In our 
experiments, the water absorption curve of the gels were obtained up 
to a vapour pressure limit of 34 mm. The foams of the curves are 
similar to those of Puri, Crowther and Keen {loc. cit.). 


o'SS 33 63 V.p. IO-2S mm. 
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>. GANGULY 


Fig. 2a. 
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Fig's- 



• • Comparing Table II with Table I, it wiil be noted that the niois* 
ture reteiitio-i capacity of the mixed silica-sesquioxide gels is far 
greater than that calculated from the law of mixtures. It is remark- 
able -that* tlie base exchange capacity of silica-sesquioxide -gels is 
also always greater than that calculated from the law of mixtures '{cf. 
the previous paper of this series). As the affinity of the surface for a 
metal ion increases, the moisture retention capacity also increases;. 

Iii Fig. 3 are plotted the log r — log curves for mixtures I and 
III, Considering the equilibrium relationship from the stand point of 
Freundlich's equation 


I 

r = KP 

one would expect a straight line for the log c-log p curve. The figures 
show that ail the points, with the exception of the one at the lowest 
humidity, lie in a straight line. The divergence at low humidities is 
apparently due to some moisture being held in chemical combination. 
It may be noted that the amount of water held by these gels 
by chemical combination is much smaller than the amount necessary 
for these gels to exist entirely as H^SiO?, 4UOH)3, or Fe(OH)^* 
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The log c -log p curves for the same material substituted with 
different bases are all parallel. Hence the values of n in the above 
equation is the same for the same material treated with various bases, 
being equal to 2 3 and i’6 for samples I and III respectively. I here 
seems to be no difference in the equilibrium relationahip between the 
same material treated with the different bases. The value of K, 
however, changes, although very slightly, with tire substitution of 
different -toiieSr ■ 


, ,, 

■Tabi.eIII. 


gel. ' - ' "• 

Substituted base. 

K. 

■” — 

Na 

0 'II 2 


K 

0*120 

SiOa _ - - 

AlA ■ ■ ^ 

Ca 

0*115 

. . , .. 

Mg 

0*2i8 


Na 

0*047 

=-5'6S 

K 

0*048 

Fe 203 ; 

, Ca - 

- . . 0*047 


• Mg - ■ 

■ • “ 0*048 


;Q.iir best thanks are due to Prof. J. C. Ghosh for suggesting the 
work and' bis continued interest and advice: 

■ Chemical bABORAtORY Recedvcd May i6, ig^6, 

nNlVERSlTY'OP BaCCV. . ■ . . . 



Deriiirification in Sunligli’t and its Retardation. 

Part III. 

. By N. R. P:H.-VE. AXD S. K. M-tiKERJI. 

In previous publications it has been' shown' that the loss -of nitrogen 
in 'the- 'gaseous state takes place in the soil when nitrogenous compounds 
undergo nitrification in the soil. When the amounts of nitrogenous 
compounds present or added to the soil are large and the conditions are 
favourable for their rapid nitrification, there is marked loss of nitrogen 
in the gaseous state. This type of nitrogen loss,' which occurs when 
the conditions are favourable for oxidation and nitrification of the 
nitrogenous compounds, was systematically studied by Lipman and 
Blair {Soil Sci., 1921, 12 , i) and emphasised by Russell (‘'Soil Condi- 
tions and Plant Growth,’' 1932, pp. 367-369)’ has been satisfactorily 
explained by Dhar and Mukerji (Nature, 1934, 134 , $72', J, Indian Chem. 
Soc , 1935, 12 , 67, 756). This denitrification is very prominent in 
tropical countries where due to the high temperature and sunlight, the 
nitrification is greatly facilitated. . . . . 

In several publications we have shown that the nitrification of 
ammonium salts is greatly accelerated by sunlight. In the present 
communication, the influence of sunlight on the velocity of nitrification 
of ammonium sulphate and the nitrogen loss consequent on nitrification 
have been studied, under field conditions, by applying known amounts 
of; ammonium sulphate to plots of lands in the University compound. 
In order to exclude light, plots of lands to which ammonium sulphate 
was added, were completely covered with wooden planks. The 
covered and the uncovered plots were dug up once in ten days for 
improving their yeration and the conditions of the plot were identical 
except the ones covered did not receive sunshine. The ammoniuin 
sulphate, which was used in these experiments, was dissolved in water 
and spread over the experimental plots, as uniformly as , possible. 
Prom time to time soil samples w^ere taken out and the ammoniacal, 
nitric total nitrogen and carbon were estimated* The following ate 
the experimental results 
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Tapi,E Ifl. 

loSo G. of (NH4)2S04 per 36 sq. ft., i . e ., kg. of I\ as 

(NHijsSO^ per acre of land used. 


Condition. NH3-N. 

NitriC“N. 

Available N. 

Total N. 

Total C. 

Date of analysis. 

Uncovered 0*032% 

0*0028% 

0*0348% 

0 * 14 % 

0*476% 

iSthJan.^ 1936 

Covered 0-0373 

0*004 

0*0413 

o' 148 

0-48 

j) 

Uncovered o*ooS ' 

o'00934 

0*01734 -• 

o*io8i 

0-481 

30th Jaiiii 1936 

Covered ^ ; ■ 0*032 

0*0056 

0*0376 

o;i 382 

0*481 


'Uncovered 0 '00582, 

0»0II32 

0‘.oi74 

0*1032 

0*478 

iQth Feb., 1036 

Covered 0*0224 

0‘<X)82 

0*0306 

0*1328 

0*478 

S9 

Uncovered 0*00504 

0-OII94 

0*01698 

0*0995 

0*478 

9tli Mar., 1936 

Covered 0*02176 

0*0092 

0*031 

0*1324 

0*472 

f) ' , ' 

Uncovered 0'004i6 

0*01224 

0*0164 

0*0982 

0 . 47 ^ 

4th Apr., 1936 

Covered 0-0211 

0*00976 

0*0308 

0*1312 

0*478 

it 

Uncovered 0-00324 

0*01302 

0*01636 

0*0921 

0*478 

25th Apr., 1936 

Covered 0-0185 

0*01144 

0*0299 

Ta&e 16. 

0-1308 

0-478 


3160 G. of (NH 4 ) 3 SOt per 36 sq. ft., i 
{NH 4 ) 2 S 04 per acre of land used. 

.£., 277-2 kg. of N as 

Condition, NH3-N. 

Nitric-N. 

Available N. 

Total N. 

Total C. Date of analysis. 

Uncovered 0-0468% 

0*0028% 

0*0496% 

0 

0 

0 

0-476% 

i8th Jan., 1936 

Covered 0*0624 

0*004 

0*06664 

0*2 

0-482 

m' 

.Uncovered 0*0234 

0*01468 

0 *038(^8 

0*167 

0-481 

3otIi Jan,, 1936 

Uoveted' ' 0*05 

0*0048 

0-0548 

0*1902 

0-482 

i» 

'Uncovered 0*02 

0*0148 

0*0348 

0*1425 

0-478 

19th Feb., 1936 ■ 

Covered 0*0442 

0*00844 

0*0526 

0*1842 

0-47S 

■ if 

Uncovered' 0*01844 

0*01544 

0*03388 

0*1325 

0-478 

ptii Mar-, 1936 

Uovered 0*0425 

0*00936 

0*0518 

0*1841 

0-478 

3 >J 

Uncovered 0*01784^ 

0*0157 

. 0 -C 3354 

0*1281 

0-473 

4th Apr., 1936 

Covered 0*04024 

0*01036 - 

0*0508 

0*1834 

0-478 

» • 

Uncovered 0*00862 

0*01,848 

0*0371 

0*1122 

0-473 

25tli Apr., 1936 

Covered 0*03,824 

0^01342 

0*6506 

0*1832 

0-472 

'' « 
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These experimental results show definitely that the nitrification of 
amnionium sulphate is much quicker in the plots receiving sunshine 
than in those which are covered wdth wooden planks. Moreover^ in 
the uncovered plots there is more nitrogen loss than in the covered 
plots. Thus when 131*6 kg. of nitrogen were added to the soil, the 
loss in nitrogen ill the uncovered plots amounted to 34-2% in about 3 
months, whereas in the covered plots the loss is -only ii*6%. Similarly 
with 277*2 kg. of nitrogen added per acre of soil, the loss is 43*9% in 
the uncovered and 8*6% in the covered plot. These results con- 
clusively prove that in presence of sunlight, ammonium sulphate is 
nitrified at a much greater velocity than in the dark. Along with the 
greater velocity of nitrification in sunlight, there is a concomitant 
greater loss of nitrogen in sunlight than in the dark. These results 
obtained in field trials strongly support our conclusion, that sunlight 
plays an important part in the nitrification and in denitrification in 
tropical countries. As the plots were not watered and as there were 
no showers in the months in which the experiments were carried on, 
the question of the passing of the nitrogen into the subsoil does 
not arise. 

We have already emphasised that this type of denitrification, when 
the conditions are favourable for oxidation and nitrification of the 
nitrogenous compounds in the soil, is caused by the formation and 
decomposition of NH4.]Sr02 in the process of nitrification. The 
formation of ammonium nitrite from ammonium salts and proteins, 
require oxygen, and that is why, this type of denitrification is facilitat- 
ed. by increased soil aeration. In the process of nitrification, the 
ammonium ion is replaced first, by the acidic NOg-ion and finally by 
N03-ion and hence in the process of nitrification, the acidity of the 
system increases. It is well known that nitrous acid decomposes 
according to the equation 

3 hNOv ^= = ^ HNQs^ 

Moreover, acids have been found to facilitate the thermal and 
photochemical decomposition of ammonium nitrite, which is tem- 
porarily formed in the soil in the process of nitrification. Also Murty 
and Dhar (/. Indian Chenu 5 oc., 1930, 7,985) have shown that sunlight 
or artificial light markedly accelerates the decomposition of nitrous acid 
according to the _ abovo equation.* All these factors are resjKiBsible 
for the nitrogen loss from soils, when ammonium salts or proteins 
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added or present in tlie soil undei'go nitrification. Moreover^ as tlie 
soils -become slightly acidic on the addition of amiiioiiiitin stilphatCj 
the loss of nitrogen from such soils cannot be due^ to the escape of 
gaseous ammonia. 

Ill previeiis papers it has been emphasised ' that the presence of 
carbonaceous substances like carbohydrates, fats, etc. present in the 
soil along with the nitrogenous substances, 'retard the nitrogen loss 
from soils. ' It has been shown by us that in presence of the carbona» 
ceous substances, the velocity of nitrificatfon of the nitrogenous 
compounds is decreased and consequently the nitrogen loss is con- 
coinitantly decreased. The following field trials with the addition of 
(NH4),2S04 to the soil, with or without molasses, show definitely that 
molasses retard the velocity of nitrification and denitrification in soils. 

Table ILn 

1080 G. of {NH4)2S04 per 36 sq. ft., i.r., 138*6 kg. of N as 
(NH 4)280 4 per acre of land used and 2*5 kg. molasses per 36 sq: ft. 


Condition. 

NH3-N. 

Nitric-N. 

xAvailable N. 

Total N. 

Total C. 

Date of 
analysis. 

Uninolassed' 

0-033% 

0*0028% 

0*0348% 

0-14% 

0*476% 

18-1-36 

Molassed 

o'o3^ 

0*0028 

0*0348 

0*14 

0*743 

a 

Unmolass^ed 

o‘oo8 

0*00934 

0*01734 . 

o‘io8i 

0*481 

30-1-36 

Molassed . 

0*0112 

0*00972 

0*02092 

0*1179 

0*745 

a 

Unmolassed 

- 0*00582 

0*01132 

0*01714 

0*1033 

0*478 

19-2-26 

Molassed 

0*010 

0*010 

0*02 

0*1185 

0*744 

if 

Unmolassed 

0*00504 

0*01194 

0*01698 

0*0995 

0 * 47 $ 

9-3-36 

MdlksS^d^*' ■' 

“0*00984 ■ 

0*0102 

0*02 ■ 

0*1172 

0*744 

If 

Unmolassed . , 

, o*ck)4i6 ’ 

^ 0*012*24 

0*0164 ’ 

0*0982 

0*478 

4-4-36 

Molassed ; , 

0*00956 

0*01048 , 

. 0*02 . 

0*1092 

0*742 ' 

if 

Unmola^M- . '' 

‘^' 0*00324 

- 0’<^I302 

0*01628 

0*09212 

0*478 „ 


Molassed 

, 0*00896 

d*oiio4 

0*02 

0*1012 

0*742 
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Table II6. 

2160 G. of (NH4)2S04 per 36 sq. ft., i.e., 277' 2 kg. as (NH4)2S04 
per acre of land used and 2*5 kg. of molasses per 36 sq. ft. of land. 


Condition. 

NH3-N. 

Nitric-N. 

Available N. 

, Total N,' 

Total c. : 

Date of 
analysis. 

Unmolassed ' 

0*0468% 

0*0028% 

0*0496% 

6 *2% 

0-476% . 

18-1-36 

Molassed 

0-0468 

0*0028 

0*0496 

0*2 

0-743 

JS 

Unmolassed 

'0*0234 

0*01468 

0*0380 

0*167 

0*481 

30-1-36 

Molassed 

0*029 

0*01504 

0*044 

o*iS66 

0*745 

iJ 

Unmolassed 

0*020 

0*01488 

.0*0348 

0*1425 

0*478 

' 19-2-36 

Molassed 

0*0294 

0*01510 

0*0455 

: .0*1788 

0-744 . 

.. 

Unmolassed 

0*01844 

0*01544 

0*03388 

0*1325 

0 - 47 S ' 

9-3-36 

Molassed 

0*02774 

0*01462 

0*0445 

• 0*1725 

, 0*744 


Unmolassed 

0*01784 

0*0157 

0-03354 

0*1281 

0*472 

4-4-36 

Molassed 

0*0248 

0*0164 

0-0412 

0*17 

0*743 


Unmolassed i 

' O' 00862 

0*01848 

0*0271 

0*1122 

0*472 

” 25 - 4 - 3 . 6 ' 

Molassed 

■ 0*01856 

0*02024 

0*0388 

• 0*1642 

“ 0 * 742 ; - 



Thus with i38‘6 kg. of niti'ogen as ammonium sulphate per ' acre 
of land, the loss of nitrogen amounts to 34-2% in the absence of 
molasses, whilst with molasses it is With 277'2 kg. of nitrogen, 

the loss is 43’9% without molasses. With molasses the loss is only 
17’9%- 

It will be clear, therefore, that the value of ammonium- sulphate 
as a manure to be used in -tropical countries should -be greatly en- 
hanced, if it is mixed with molasses, fats or any other carbonaceous 
material. Oil-cakes containing fats’ and nitrogenous compounds 
ought to be effective in tropical countries forfats are kuown to retard 
the oxidation and nitrification of the nitrogenous compoimds in the 
soil. It is- clear, why faitayard or green manure, produces better 
crop yield than ammonium sulphate alone, because the carbonaceous 
substances present in the farmyard or green manure, retard the 
nitrification of the nitrogenous .compounds present in the soil and 
decrease the nitrogen loss. As a matter of fact, when farmyard 
manure is added to the soil mote nitrogen is conserved in the soil 
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than with anniionium sulphate. This is evident from the following 
important results obtained from the Rothamsted fields:— 


Total N. 


I. ■ Receiving no manure since 1843 ’ 0*095% 

Receiving farmyard manure since 1852 0*256 

3. Receiving complete artificials (ISTHp 2^04 0*099 

4. Receiving complete farinj^ard manure 0*253 

5. Receiving potash and phosphate but no nitrogen . 0*090 


Apart from this influence of the carbonaceous substances like 
sugars, cellulose, fats, etc., on the conservation of soil nitrogen, these 
substances when added to the soil along with farmyard or green 
manure, or straw, also leads to the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in 
the soil. Hence the carbonaceous substances, like sugars, cellulose, 
fats, etc. added to the soil are not only effective in nitrogen conserva- 
tion, but cause nitrogen fixation as well. 

It is of interest to note that after six or seven months, the plots 
containing ammonium sulphate alone are feebly acidic (pn 6 'g to 6'6), 
whilst the plot containing ammonium sulphate and molasses show^ 

pE 7 to 7’2. 

In a previous paper {/. Jwdfaw Chew. See., 1935, 12 , 756) it has 
been shown that an aqueous solution of ammonium nitrite kept at 
40® or 50*^ decomposes appreciably, when exposed to the total light 
of a gas-fi!lled tungsten filament lamp of 1000 watt. We have investi- 
gated the decomposition of ammonium nitrite when illuminated by 
the same light or in the dark, when the solutions are maintained at 
20® or 30®. The following are the experimental results. 

TABbElIIa. 


NHs-N 

added as 

{NH 4 ) 2 S 04 = 

^o’i4 g 

. NO2-N added ' as 

Ba<lSf08)3*=o'i5 g. Total N added=o‘29 g. in 

20 c.c. of solution* 

. , ^ . 


Tight. 




- ■ at 

left. 

NO2-N 

left. 

Total N NHa-N 
left. lost. 

NOrF 

lost* 

Total N % lO'Sfc ■ 
lost. . 

,3a*4or: 5 hoars 

. 0*1343 

0*1422 

0*2.786 

0*0059 

0*0058 

0*0114 3*9 

0 

H 

0 

0*1272 

0*135 

0*2642 

0*0128 

0*013 

0*0258 . 8*2, 

30! . »» 20 „ 

' 0*112' 

6*12 

0*234 

0*02$ 

0*028 

0*056 ’ 19*6 


" 'd*i4 

0.148 

0*288 

nil 

nil 

' nil ' ' nil 

20**,, 10 „ 


*'0*14 

• O'sjyi 

0*0088 

0*0088 

o-*'or9 ’ ' 6*s''" 


4 V.‘ 0 %a 3 '' 


o ‘257 . 

0*017 

0 ' 0 i 5 

■0*033" :i-m% 

26 * 40 „ 

• ^ ^ , 0^1152 

0*1248 

0*2402 

: 0*0248’ *: 

0*023'2 • 

■ '■ ■6*0498 
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Dark. 


^ Kept' a-t 

NHs-N 

left. 

NOa-N • 
left. 

Total N. 
left. 

NH3-N 

lost. 

N02”N , 
lost. 

Total 

lost. 

%Jost 


5 hoprs' 

0*14 

_ 0*148 

0*288 

. nil 

nil 

nil 

ml ■ 

■30^' ’ 

"10' 

■ 0-1372 

0-1452 

0*2855 

■0*0028 

0*00275 

0-0045 " 

o*r* 

30" » 

20 „ 

0 -I 327 ' 

0*14 

. 0*2754 

0*0073 

O'OoS 

.0*0146 

s'” 

20® „ . 

5 a 

0*14 

0*148 

9*20 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

20" „ _ 

10 j ■ 

0.14 

0*148 

0*29 

nil 

nil , 

nil- 

■- .-nfi 

20® 

2 b „ 

0*14 

0*148 

0-29 

nil 

nil 

nil 

'nil" 

30" „ 

,, 

0-1318 

0*14 

0*2729 

0*0082 

0*008 

0*0171 

57 


Table III b . 

Treatment Loss of nitrogen Percentage loss in 

after. Dark and light. Dark only. Light only. Dark. IJght. 


5. hrs., at 30 

0*01149 

nil 

0*01149 

iiil 

3*9 

10 hrs. at 30° 

0*02589 

0*0645 

0*0213 

0*1 

8-1 ■ 

20 hrs. at 30® 

0*056 

0*0146 

0*0414, 

5 ’o 

14*6 

5 hrs, at 20” 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

10 hrs. at 20® 

0*019 

nil 

0*019 

ml 

6*5 

20 hrs. at 20® 

0*033 

nil 

0*033 

nil 


40 hrs. at 20* 

0*0498 

0*0171 

0*0327 

5‘7 

il'S 

The foregoing results show that 
ammonium nitrite containing 14*5 g. 

at 39°, an aqueous solution of 
of nitrogen per litre undergoes 


slight decomposition into nitrogen and water even in the dark. Light 
markedly accelerates this decomposition. At 20®, the thermal decom- 
position is very slight but in presence of light, the decomposition is 
appreciable, Hence in the soil, ammonium nitrite formed in the 
process of nitrification of nitrogenous compounds can decompose into 
gaseous nitrogen in the day time even when the soil temperature does 
not exceed 20®. That is why, marked nitrogen loss had been observed 
in heavily manured fields in Rothamsted and other experimental 
station^. 
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-I. Field- 'trials 6how,.'tliat nitrifl'Catioii ol arimtGmitm sulpiafe is 
much quicker in plots receiving sunlight, than in 'those covered with 
wooden planks, Moreoveiv'-in the uncovered plots ferfe us • iiiore 
nitrogen loss, thaui, in .the:, covered .ones. Thus with. 277*2 kg. ..of nitra- 
geu added as ammonium sulphate per acre of land, the loss is 43*9% 
imthe uncovered and only 8*2% in the covered plot' " ' 

'''2. Molasses appreciably decrease the velocity'"'oi nitrification of 
aHiHioiiium-sulpIiafe- added -to fields aud also retards nitrogen lo^'s. 
Thus with‘.277'2 kg, of nitrogen per acre of land,, .the loss is. 43*9% 
with molasses and without molasses the loss is 17*9% . 

3, Carbonaceous substances like sugars, cellulose, fats etc. not 
only conserve soil nitrogen by decreasing the velocity of nitrification 
and denitrification, but also cause nitrogen fixation in the soil as well 

.4. An aqueous solution of ammonium nitrite containing 14*5 
giranis" nitrogeiF pel' htre undergoes appreciable, decomposition' into 
gaseous nitrogen and water at 20^ and 44° even in the dark. The 
total-light from a tungsten filament lamp of 1000 watt accelerates the 
thermal deeonipositioa of ammonium nitrite. -This observation' explains 
why marked nitrogen loss has been observed in heavily manured fields 
at Rothanisted and other experimental stations, 

.Chemical Laboratories - v 

Ailahabad University. Received July 31, 1936. 
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Investigations on God" Liver OiJ Emulsion®.' 

: Antagonism of Emulsifying Agents., 

. By XlRMAUmm CHATTERJEE. 

It is well known that there are two types of - emulsions, one oil 
in winter, the other water in oil emulsion. ’ ’For each type'of eiiml- 
sion, there are characteristic emulsifiers which promote the formation 
of only one type of emulsion: Thus, - alkali metal soaps, gum acacia, 
lecithin, etc,, produce O-W -emulsion and calcium soap, cholesterol, 
carbon powder, etc., produce W-0 emulsion. When emulsifiers 
"producing opposite types of emulsions are mi^ed together, their 
mutual effect is antagonistic. The* type of the emulsion depends 
on the relative wetting power of the two phases, oil and water, with 
respect to the emulsifying agent and on the surface potential of the 
membrane between the two phases. ' ' ' ■ . 

Apart from the antagonistic effect ' leading to reversal of phases, 
,, there are cases of antagonism amongs-t emulsifiers which individually 
produce the . same, type of emulsion, but when these are mixed to* 
getber they, break the emulsion. Such cases have, however, drawn 
little attention uptil now and, the mechanism of such effects is very 
little .understood. There are only a few stray cases mentioned in 
the. .literature.. . . 

In the course of investigation on the preparation of emulsion 
, of„Cod Liver Oil for pharmaceutical purposes several interesting- 
cases of the above type of antagonism of emulsifiers were observed. 

. Most striking results were obtained with bile salts and gum acacia. 
Both bile salts and gum acacia, when present alone, . produce stable 
O-W emulsion; but when these are present together the emulsion 
does not form at all. In the cases of turkey-red oil, lecithin and 
sodium oleate, it was found that when mixed with gum acacia, the 
emulsion formed liberates oil slowly at the top although when gum 
acacia is present alone, no such separation is observed. Gelatin, 
egg-albumin, saponin, Irish mess, agar agar and gum tragacanth 
when mixed with gum acacia, ‘ instead of causing liberation of oil, 
stabilise the emulsion to that effect. 

^ ... 
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Expekimentax,. 

Emulsifying agents. 

Guitti’acacia-"-»Mftrckj extra w.liite fine powder B. P. . ■ 

Irish moss—Merck. ■ Tlie moss was cut to fine pieces ' and then boiled with 
distilled water for one hour. The boiled mixture was kept 
overnighi and %hen strained 'through fine muslin cloth. 

■- , Matin-r^Merck, Gold lehel. piesolved in. distilled rater at 6o“,^ . . 

/ Bgg-^lbmnin---lvlerck^ r'DrV' scales- \\"^ere^ triturated, with. oil. till .finely ..dis- 
■ ....... parsed.-,:.'. 

, Turkey-red oil—Prepated in the laboratory from pure castor oil, 

. - ' - -'Bile salt>--Prepared in the laboratory. from „ox-bile and purified. 

..Teci thin-— Merck.;, ex ovo. „ ' 

Sodium oleate— Prepared in the laboratory from reagent quality caustic soda 
(Merck) and oleic acid (Merck). " ■ 

\ ■ ■ .' Agar agarrr-White shreds cut into small pieces and then boiled, in water 
. . . . . to dissolve. ■ . . 

Gum tragacanth— -Merck . Albissinia. ^ ■ 

• Saponin .r-Merck. Pure white. . 

7 . . 'Tii all cases of emuTsiHcatioh^^ c.c. of pure Nohvegiaii Cod Xiver 
Oil' were mixed with 70 c.c. of yvater. ' Emulsifiers, like' gum" acacia, 

^ gum tr%acanth and egg-albumin were mixed with oil and tbe other 
eanulsifiers were mixed ‘with water before emulsification: In the 
case of agar agar, hot solution was employed. On cooling, 'tlie'‘emul- 
. ,sion.^t to a gel. The gel was gently shaken when the normal 
, fluidity was obt^^^ 

" T* " Ereliininary mixing ' was 'done in the mottar and then the coarse 
emulsion was passed through ^Primier' colloid mill " rotating at 
. 3000 r.p.ni. at a clearance of 0-063 inch. "In nil cavSes the 'emulsions 
' were passed through the mill three times. 

' Table I. ■' - 

Emulsions not libefaiing oil at the ioi?. 

. Gum acacia. Irish moss. - Pemarks. 

■ * b-0% • 0-5% Thick, water separates slowly, 

0*5 bess thick, wafer separates less slowly.' 

' ' 'p*5; thick, wafer separates rapidly. 
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Table I (contd.)- 



Agar agar. 


Gum acacia 


Remarks. 

0*0 

0*4% 

Very thick, coarse, water separates. 

1*0 

0*4 

Thick, lesr coarse, water separates sloT^i v. 

a*o 

0-4 

Less thick, little or no water separates. 

4% 

0-4% 

Thin, water separates rapidly. 


Traga. 


o 

0.4% 

Coarse emulsion. 

. 0 

0*6 

Very thick, coarse. 

0 

0*8 

Coarse, W-0 emulsion. 


Gum Traga. 

I 

0*4 

Tess coarse, water separates very slowly. 

2 

0*6 

Do Do Do 

■ 4 

0*6 

Dess thick, water separates rapidly. 

4 

0*8 

Thick, water* separates very slowly. 


Gelatin. 


0 

d*i6% 

Very thin, water separates rapidly. 

1*5 

o*oS 

Do ’ Do 

1*5 

O ’ 1 6 

Very thin, thickness on keeping, water 
separates rapidly. 

1-5 

0*4 

Do ’ Do 


B'gg*albumm. 

o 

0-1% 

Very thin, water separates rapidly. 

I 

o-i 

Do Do 

I 

1*0 

Do thickness on keeping. 


Saponin. 


0 

0*04% 

Very thin, water separates rapidly. 

I 

0*04 

Do . Do 

egg-albitinm-arid" sapomti'/tHebbrisisteiiey wa^always 
thin but the particles became finer with increase of boxicentfatibn of 
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the emulsifiers. With 0 4% gelatin, the emulsion 011 keeping assumed 
a curd-like appearance. 

Table II. 

Emulsions where oil separates at the top. 


Gum acacia. 

Turkey-red oil. 

Remarks. 

0% 

075% 

Very thin, oil separates slowly from the 
beginning. 

I 

1*0 

Do Do less Do 


Bile salt. 


0 

0 - 1 % 

Coarse, very thin, oil separates slowly 
from the beginning. 

0 

O'S 

Less coarse, Do Do 

»o 

2*0 

Vine, less thin, Do, Do, very slowly, Do 

I 

0*05 

Very thin, oil separates slowly from the 
beginning. 


0*1 

Less thin, Do Do 

I 

0*2 

Breaks immediately. 

I 

0*5 

Do 

2 

0*5 

Do 

5 

0*5 

Do 

10 

1*0 

Do 


Lecithin. 


0 

0*1% 

Very thin, oil separates rapidly. 

0 

0*5 

Less thin Do Do 

2 

0*i 

Do Do 

2 

0*5 

Do oil separates slowly 


i^a-oleate. 


0 

0*2% 

Thin, oil separates slowly. 

2 

0*2 

Do Do 


Except.in the eas^ marked ^ asterisk, aU emulsions are thin 
^ u'ate ^j^aratess at the bottom rapidly. 
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. . . Discussion. 

It is well known tkat for easy enmisiiication of the 0 -W type^, the 
surface tension or the internal viscosity of the dispersion medium 
should be low. Emulsifiers like sodium oleate, bile salts, turkey-red 
oil, etc., lower the surface tension and they facilitate emulsification. 
But emulsions produced by these emulsifiers are not stable over longer 
periods except under special circumstances. As soon as mechanical 
or thermal agitation is stopped, the oil globules have a tendency to 
meet together and accumulate at the top. The film formed bn the 
particles gradually gets thinner and thinner, a direct effect of low 
surface tension, and ultimately the film ruptures liberating free oil. 
With emulsifiers like saponin and egg-albumin, the fiilm is not easily 
broken. These emulsifiers have got a low internal viscosity which 
facilitates emulsification but the surface tension being high, the film 
round the oil particles does not easily break. Saponin, as an emulsi- 
fier, has this defect that the low internal viscosity of the medium 
produces a thin emulsion and the covered oil particles float up leaving 
water at the bottom. Emulsifiers like gum acacia, gum tragacanth, 
Irish moss, etc., offer high internal viscosity and also high surface 
tension. Consequently emulsification with these agents is not easily 
obtained. But once the emulsion is formed the particles can neither 
coalesce nor float up. 

' ’ The emulsifiers are classified broadly into three groups : (i) Emul- 
sifiers with low internal and superficial viscosity like sodium oleate; 
(u) Emulsifiers with low internal and high superficial viscosity like 
saponin; (ili) Emulsifiers with high internal and superficial viscosity 
like gum acacia , . 

It is evident that although low surface tension enhances adsorption, 
the adsorbed film is not permanent. To get a permanent film; the 
adsorbed substances should be irreversibly precipitated at the interface, 
as was suggested by Ramsden (Proc. Ray. Soc.^ 1905,472,156). 
Proteid solutions like egg-albuinin can be denatured or irreversibly 
precipitated on air-liquid interface by violent agitation and this type of 
precipitation produces a permanent coating on an oil- water interface. 
Addition of salt solutions to the emulsion stabilised with egg-albumin 
cannot break the film round the oil particle; but the case Is just the 
reversewvith films produced by emulsifiers of group (f). The difference 
in the nature of films produced by the emulsifiers of groups (%} and (ii) 
is quite evident and • it indicates ’ gi'cater stability of film produced 
by group (n). • " 
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Gmn acacia, also, has got the property of forming a very tough 
film round the oil particle and this is evidenced by the fact that when 
'an emulsion is prepared with the help of about io% of gitm acacia, 
the eiiitilsioii even, on drying on water-bath does not liberate free 
oil and the dry mass on moistening wdth water produces a finely dis- 
persed emulsion. 

Our experimental results show that when emulsifiers of group 
which produce low surface tension, are mixed with gum acacia, they 
hinder the formation of a permanent film and thereby antagonise 
against the action of gum, acacia. Only when the percentage of gum 
acacia is excessively high so as to supersede the antagonistic effect of 
' low surface tension, we get a stable film. 

The effect of bile salts against gum acacia is the most striking. 
When one per cent of bile salt is used alone, a very finely grained 
(i to 5 /a) emulsion is obtained, but when it is associated with gum acacia, 

. the emulsion cracks no sooner it comes out of the colloid mill. , Even 
as high as ten per cent of gum acacia could not produce any stable 
emulsion. When the percentage of the bile salt is as low as o'l, emulsi- 
fication, is possible* 

The effect of emulsifiers of group (fi) such as egg-albumin and 
saponin, is. not antagonistic against gum acacia as is apparent 
from what has been said above. All of them form tough films at the 
interface and therefore mixtures of these emulsifiers produco.better 
emulsion. • . . ' — - 

The effect of gum tragacanth, agar agar and Irish moss in presence 
..pf.gnm acacia is interesting. The emulsions prepared with the three 
emulsifiers separately are very thick ahd coarsely dispersed and water 
separated slowly on standing. .It indicates that viscosity^alone is not 
the only criterion of stability of an .emulsion. These, emulsifiers are 
only thickening; agents and are,, poorly adsorbed. Although o‘8,% of 
tragacanth converts the emulsion to W-6, it does, not. antagonise with 
,gntn acacia probably for itslow adsorbability. It is, however,, observed 
. tliatincreasing additions of, gum acacia along !with these .thickening 
agents produce less viscous emulsion and at. a certain stage, the, emul- 
sion becomes . so thin that water , separates' rapidly. The liquefying 
action of neutral salts on agar jelly is well known, The same type of 
. liquefaction is obtah^ed by the action of gum acacia on agar agar, gu|n 

tragacanth and Irish moss^ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ • 

^ .V ■ When guni.fr^a^iith is used^ with bile ,salts^ there-yi%s.no 
ate cracking : of,^,etUulsion ' , as , with gum acacia . By offering ; - ? iscosit^, 
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gum tragacanth stabilises the bile salt emulsion for longer periods but 
the separation of oil at the top in the. long run is not prevented. 


' - - "Table III: ‘ ■ ^ ' - 

'TMckenmg effect of gum tragacanth. 


Gum tmga. 

Bile salt. 

Remarks. 

0-5% 

0 * 05 % 

Cracks rapidly. • * ' - *• 


0':S - ■ .f- 

Cracks less' rapidh’.’ ; ' , : ; 


1-6 - ■ ' 

Fine ; oil separates very slowly. 

i-o , 

I-O 

Coarse ; oil separates slowly from the beginning. 


Lecithin.' 


0-5 ' 

0*1 

Cracks rapidly, 


0*5 

Oil separates rer}* slowly. 

I'O 

0*5 

Oil separates ly from the beginning. 


Bgg-albumiii. 


0*5 

o-i 

Little or no oil or water separates, ■ ‘ ' - 

1*0 

0*1 

Oil separates irom the beginning. 


Turkey Red. 



0*75 

Oil separates slowly from the beginning. 

ro 

0-75 

,, rapidiv „ „ 


Gelatin, 


O'S 

0-05 

Coarse, oil sepsirates from the beginning. 

0*5 

0*4 

Thick, Fine ; mo oil or w’ater separates. 

1*0 

0-4 

Oil separates from the beginning. 


Saponin. 


0'5 

0*04 

Fine, thick, no oil or water separates. 

-ro 

0*04 

Oil separates from the beginning. 
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■ ■■ ■ - ■ - -TABLE' t\'- - • ■■■■ 

Em-iilsions with several other comhinaiions . 


Bile salt i'o% 

Irish iSfoss 

vo% 

... Oil and water separate from beginning. 

Sodium oleate 0*2 . 


ri‘ 5 . ; 

. „ separate-'rapidly „ 

Turhejred oil 0*75 

Agar agar 

0*4 

i) slowly IS 

Egg-albumin o*i 

Decithin 

•O-S . 

■Tblji „ 


B'rom what has been said above, ‘ the general coiiclusioti can be 
drawn that emulsifiers, of , the group (0 antagonise, with the .other 
groups and cause libera ion of free oil at the top. Emulsifiers of the 
groups (h*), (Hi) and (iv) do not have mutual antagonistic action. If 
however a large amount of gum acacia is used with emulsifiers of group 
{in), the emulsions lose consistency, become thin and water separates 
at the bottom quickly. ' 

Investigations on the change of physical and chemical properties of 
niixtures of eniiilsifying agents are. now in progress. 


Department -or .CheimicaIv ENoiNEmNC, > 
Beno A t Immunity Co. IvTd., 
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Dyes Derived from Isiatm Azines and Indigoid 
Y at Dyes. 

By Sisir Kumar Guha and Hariprasad Basu-^Lallick. 

In view of the interesting tinctorial properties of acenaphtheno- 
acenaphthazine and its various substituted products (Guha, /. Indian 
CUmn't. S<?c., 1.933, iO, 679 )k- the present investigation was undertaken 
to prepare similar azines in the-. isatin series- and to- 'Study -how -far 
they are comparable with those of tlie corresi)Oiiding compounds in 
the acenaphthenequinone series. 

The paper deals with the preparation and properties of azine dyes 
obtained by condensing 2:3-diaTamoacenaphthene (Sachs and Mose- 
bach, Ber.j 1911, W, 2852)' with isatin, 5-nitro-, and its 5:7-dinitro 
derivatives. These azines are yellow, brownish yellow and brown. 
The yellow shade developed on wool from acenaphthenoindazine is in 
no way inferior to that of the same shade obtained from acenaphtheno- 
acenaphthazine {cf. Guha, loc. cii,). It has also been observed 
that unlike acenaphthenoacenaphthazine, acenaphthenoindazine is 
not attended with a marked increase in the depth of the colour on 
introduction, of nitro-groups. For the sake of convenience, a com- 
parison of the colour of the dyeings on wool of some of these classes 
of compounds is given below: : 

'Compound. . ' ' Colour of the dyeings on W(X)I. 

.Acehaphthenoindaxine - . • Yellow- _ ’ ... V 

AcenapTathenoacemphthazine Yellow ' 

; Acenaphthench3 ,:7Kli.nitroindazine Orange-yellow . - ; > 

. Acenaphtbeno-5 :4-dinitroacenaphthazine Chocolate 

■■"A iew- .2:3-naphthathiophen^iindole-mdigos :are . already; .known 

(Schwzi- ios6$6jig24, Chem. Zenir., igi6,.lB x89D;;:puti:; ■ 
Bef-f ig.34,- 67 , 4335); 'Three' more have now' ■ beeii 'obtaiiied front ’ 
S'iodo-,. s-bronio-7.nitro-r and. -5:7-dinitroisatm by . condensation with ; 
2.'-3-Baphthoxythiophene'(F‘ried]Snder and -WQreshzovr, ::AnnaJe:n^-igi'z,:: 
386 , -iS)'. i They :tesembl'e the.. indole-methylthionaphtheneiin<!jg.os;.Cfc/; • 
Guha and Basu-MalHck, . J. Indian Chem. Sac.., 1934, 'll, 3^) . in 

4 
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giving rise to the soluble \'ats with an alkaline liydrosulphite and 
ill uniforiiily developing on cotton fast shades. The violet, deep 
violet and blue- violet shades developed on cotton are deeper' than' 
those of the same shades obtained from chloro-, bromo-, and nitroisatin 
which were privately obtained for comparison from Dr. -P. C. 
Dntta. , , ■■■' ■ 


K X P K R 1 M K N T A L. 

'■ The aasilies described below were boiled with alcphol, in which' 
they are sparingly soluble and finally crystallised- if i ' 


A cenapkihen oindazin c\ 


HgC 

HoC 


/■ 

>- 

\. 




.> 






A solution of isatin (0T47 g.), 2;3-diaminoaceiiaphthene (0*184 g*)> 
in boiling glacial acetic acid (15 c. c.) was boiled for i hour, 
when the colour of the solution turned reddish * brown and the 
product separated in silky brownish yellow crystals. It was 
collected, w'-ashed .and . purified by a process similar to acenapli- 
thenoacenaphthazine (Guha, Zoc. cit.)- It melts above 310*^* It is 
soluble in pyridine, moderately soluble in acetic add and sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, benzene and xylene. It dissolves in strong sul- 
phuric acid with a violet-blue colour and dyes wool in yellow'shades 
from an acid bathy(Found: N, 14*43. CooHi3Na requires N, i4*:^3 
percent), 

4 cenapMheno-s~nitroindazine. — 5-Nitroisatin (0*288 g.), dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid (35<^.c-), was mixed with a.solution of 2.*3-diamiuo- 
acewhthene (0*276 g.) in acetic acid (15 c. cj; , Crystalline precipitate 
separated from the resulting solution^ :which at .first assumed a greenish- 
ydlaw ublour quickly changing to brownish-red, the solution was- 
boiled for half aii hour and fitered hot, the precipitate washed with acetic 
acid and hot water. The product was crystallised from pyridine in small 
rectangles, subliming above 310^. It is solitble in nitrobenzene, and 



. ^ 'DYES 'DEHJVED ’FROM LSATIN 

pyridine; sparingly soluble in acetic acid, alcohol and acetone. It gives 
a deep blue colouration with strong sulphuric acid and dyes wool deep 
yellow, shades from an acid bath. {Found: N, 16*78.' C20H12O2N4 
requires N, 1 6 '4 7 per cent). - 

' Acenaphtheno’ oindad ne w^as prepared in a similar way to 
the preceding compound from 5;7-dinitroisatm (0*237 g-)’ and the 
diaininoacetiaphthene (6*184 g.) ' in glacial acetic acid (60 c. c,). The 
brown crystalline ' precipitate separated from xylene - in ‘ microscopic 
needles subliming above 310°.' It is njoderately soluble in acetic acid 
and xylene, sparingly soluble in benzene, ethyl alcohol and amyl 
alcohol. Tt' dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with a deep blue coluora- 
tion -and dyes' wool orange-yellow shades from an acid bath. (Found: 
N, 18*52. C2dH nO^N 5 requil'es N, 18*18 per cent). • 

The method of procedure adopted for the preparation of the indigpid 
dyes described below was the same in every case. 

The isatin derivative and tlie 2 ;3-naphthoxy thiophene were dis- 
solved separately in boiling glacial acetic acid and the mixed solu- 
tion was treated with a few c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid and 
shaken, the dye was precipitated at once. The mixture was heated to 
boiling for 10-14 minutes, filtered hot, the precipitate washed with 
acetic acid and hot- water and purified by boiling successively with 
alcohol and acetic acid and crystallised. 

These indigoid dyes are soluble in pyridine, nitrobenzene and 
aniline; sparingly soluble in alcohol, acetone, amyl alcohol, chloroform 
and benzene. They melt above 395° and on further heating volatilise 
evolving coloured vapours. The first two of the undermentioned dyes 
give a green colouration with strong * sulphuric acid from which 
water reprecipitates the original dyes and they form deep yellow vat 
from which the dye is developed on cotton by atmospheric oxidation. 


2 : 3- Naph t kathiophcne-d^i^^Aodo)' indole-indigo. 


4 
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It was prepared from 5-iodoisatm (I'sds gd and 2;3"iiaphthoxythio- 
phene (i gd in 120 c. c. of glacial acetic, acid and 7 c. c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid- 'It separated: from pyridine in fibre-like red- violet 
needles. It is nioderalely soluble in acetic acid and xylene. It dyes 
violet shades on cotton. (Found: S, 7*42. C2oHio02'NIS requires vS, 
7"o3 per cent). _ , ^ . 

•2i$^Naphihathiophe'ne-$'- (s^-bromo-j^ -nitro)* indole^ indigo separated 
as deep violet crystals by reacting 5-bromo-7-iiitroisatm (0*542 g.) and 
the, naphthoxy thiophene (0*4 g.) in 70 c.c. of acetic acid and 4 c,c\ of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. It crystallised from pyridine as fine 
long needles. The dye is sparingly soluble in acetic acid, difficultly 
soluble in xylene. It dyes deep violet shades on cotton. (Found: 
Br, 17‘sg. C2oH904N2BrS requires Br, i7"66 per cent). 

2 :S'Naphthathiophene-z^-is^: 7 '-di 7 iitro) 4 ndoIe 47 idigo was obtained 
as dark violet crystals by the condensation of dinitroisatin (1*18 g.) 
and 2 :3-naphthoxy thiophene (i g.) in 122 c.c. of acetic acid and 7-9 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid , It crystallised from nitrobenzene 
in shining rectangular crystals. It dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid with a bluish green colouration and dyes cotton in blue-violet 
shades from an orange-yellow vat. (Found: S, 7*39. CooHoO^N^^S 
requires S,. 7*63 per cent)- . 

SaENCE COEEEGE, Received July 8, 1936. 

■ . . . . PAXNa, . ; 



;_,;,Rai|iaB Effect and Molecular Structure. ■ Part ^ 

, ; •, The Structure of the GuanidMiim loii,' ' 

By JA.GANNATH GuPTA. 

It is well known that guanidine, HN=C(NH2 2> i^spite of its 
containing two amino groups, is a strong mono-acid base. The 
corresponding’ ion> therefore, has the apparent possibility of assuming 
any of the three following structures : 


-f- 

/NHh 

HN = C<' 

^NHe 

-t- /NHa 
HjN-C^ 

^NHs 

/NHo 
H 2 N-CC 4- 
^NHs 

(1) 

(n> 

. V(III) 


Investigations on the crystal structures of guanidinium halides 
have served to clear up the question only partially, THeilacker (Z, 

: 1935, 90 A, 51, 256) has shown that in the guanidinmin fon, 

all . the three nitrogen atoms are crystallographically ' equivalent and 
the ionic character can not be associated with any particular nitrogen 
- atom. This result, therefore, cancels the probability of stfuctiire ( 1 ), 
.although it can not deeide between structure (ID, and a resonance 
. -structure between the three double bonded forms of type {III) ; 

It is evident that the problem is intimately, cpn^^ the 

question, whether or not an imino groiip^ can function as .a basic unit 
in lieutr^lisation reactions. Although the basic activity of the ^ imino 
group is least expected in a molectile ’ like guanidine, which already 
contains two other amino groups^ the consistently mono-acidic charac- 
ter of the base raises this unusuaf possibility. It wjas thought that 
a. study 'of the.Rainan . effect 'of, the’ ionVniight ^tbrow'-some light on 
the problem, and.. the .results of the in vestiga'tions. are described and 
discussed in the present paper. . - ^ ■ 
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Water for preparing solutions,— Distilled water was thrice redistill- 
ed in vactiuiii to render it free from dust and fluorescent impurities. 

Guanidine Nitrate, — The pure substance w'as recrystallised from 
distilled water containing a little nitric • acid and the crystals washed 
several times with the redistilled water. A saturated solution (30 c. c.) 
was then prepared and kept over 0*5 g. of activated charcoal^’ 
(prepared from extra pure, glucose), for several hours About i g, 
of extra pure crystallised potassium bromide was added f, and the 
solution filtered repeatedly through double folds of gravimetric, .filter 
papers. The filtrate was finally run directly into the Wood’s: tube, 
when the solution was ready for exposure. ; . . ■ : 

Guanidine Hydrochloride, — Pure guanidine carbonate was gradually 
added to hydrochloric acid (1:1) kept cooled in w’ater, keeping excess 
of acid. The solution, after warming on the water-bath to remove 
all. carbon dioxide, was filtered and allowed to- crystallise in a 
desiccator over ^ concentrated sulphuric acid. The mother liquor was 
drained off from the ciystals by suction and the latter washed with 
chemically pure concentrated hydrochloric acid. The pure crystals 
thus obtained were dissolved ■ in a very small quantity of water, 
containing a little pure HCl to prevent hydrolysis. KBr (i g.) was 
added to the solution which was then repeatedly filtered as before 
till free from any suspended impurities. The tubes were illuminated 
by the condenser method using a quartz mercury arc lamp as the 
source of illumination. The illumination; w^as increased with a 
metal reflector. A solution (4%) of i^Ndinitrobeuzene. in . benzene was 
used to cut off the 4046^ .group of mercury lines^ and. a dilute solit* 
tion of a-cresolphthalein in NaOH to. remove the, faint mercury 
bands to* the shorter wave-length side of the.49i6X,mei'cury liue, 
for unequivocal detection of faint Raman lines in this region. 

For the polarisation experiment, the arrangement described by 
the present’ author in a' , previous paper {Indian /. Pfeyi'., 1936, 1 . 0 , 
3i3) .was u^d: The results 'are .shown in the following table . 

Kaudiy supplied by the Bepartment of Physical Chemistry. 

. b ' Uepeated e^penments have shown that the addition of small quaiititiCwS 

' Ithr or effectively reduces the cohtintious background’ usually observed in 

seatiere^"spectrum;of'aqceous The actual part played by the salt 

: ' iS'Dot clear. , ' ‘ ' ' 'v ■ , 
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_ /.T'U.aiiidiiie-Jiitratej . Guaiaidiae ' hrdfochloride soln.- 



. 'Intensity and 
width of lines 

fvisiml). - 


Intensity and , 

* ^ndth of . 
lines. 

Polarisation 
characters. . 

530 

■ 1 

522 

I 

p >0*5 

997 • ■ 

' • . .3 

• 

4 

. p < 0'2 

X045 ■ 

3 




. % 

,1350 

ih 




:x 6 ro 

. I b. ' ■ 

■ 1620 

' ib • 

• p >o --5 - ■ 


■ ■ ■ ' ’ D I S C U S S ,I O K O F R K S U L .T vS. 

'As can' be seen from the preceding table, the Raman lines 
attributable to the guanidinium ion are in the region of 520, 1000 and 
i620‘\vave«nuinbers. The extra lines at 1045 and 1350 wave-numbers 
ate associated with the vibrations of the NO J ion. (c/‘. Nisi, Proc, 
PhysyMath: Soc, Japan, 15 , 114), The line at 995 cm*"^, attri- 
buted to' guanidinium ion is intense, sharp and strongly polarised, 

' ■ From the theory of the origin of Raman scattering, it is well known 
that those vibrations/which are completely symmetrical, t.e.,. which are 
not -attended with any change in the electric moment of the molecule, 
and are ^'forbidden” in the infra-red absorption spectra, give rise to 
the most mtense .Raman- lines of very small depolarisation factors. It 
can, therefore, be asserted with some confidence that the line at. 995 
cm'*'^ owes its origin to - the totally" symmetrical , vibration of three 
NH^^groups against the carbon atom at their centre, much like . the 
oscillations of the oxygen . atoms against the central C and N atoms in 
carbonates and nitrates respectively. The low value of the frequency 
shift, 'VIZ,, about 1000 wave-numbers, rules out the possibility of the 
double bonded resonance structure (HI) and lends every support 

NH2 ' v ■■ 

to The - formula- '•H2'N-"C\- ■ (II). 

: ^NHs 

The faint band in the region of 1620 wave-numbers goes to indicate 
that the ioqs may not all be of one form but may possess a small - per- 
centage of- the. form containing the double bond (III), inasmuc}i' 
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as the-¥aiiie-'-of ■ the ■sMit- -fe- 'Close to the ^-alue ■i65oxiu''-^V attribu- 
ted.: to -the C N •group, as shown in the oximes - (c/. ■ -Bonino and 
Alanzoii'i-Ansidei, Mm. Accad. IMia, 1933, i, 759:’ Z. physikaL 
Chem,, 1933, 22B, 169) in dicyandianiide (c/. Dadieu and Kohlrausch, 
Monaish.^^ 1931, 57 , 225) etc. Judging from the fact that the line at 
16500111"”^ which appears in compounds containing C - N grouping 
is usually strong, it appears from the very feeble intensity of the line at 
about 1620 cnr^ in the guanidinium ion, that the percentage of mole- 
cules containing the double bonded structure is certainly not large in 
the solution. The possibility of the line coming from guanidine itself 
which-might have been formed by hydrolysis should not also be over- 
looked, in asmuch as the intensity of the line is less in an acid solution 
of the hydrochloride than in a neutral solution of the nitrate. 

The next point of particular interest is to examine whether any 
information regarding the spatial distribution of the atoms can be 
deduced from theoretical considerations, e.g., whether the C atom 
lies in the' same plane as that containing the three N atoms, or other- 
wise. According to the polarisability theory of the origin of Raman 
lines as developed by Placzeck (Handbuch der Radiologie, VoL VI, . 
Leipzig, 1934) on the symmetry properties of molecules, a molecule of 
the type YXs gives rise to the following fundamental frequencies: 

(а) When Y lies in a plane different from that containing the three 
X atoms (symmetry C;.? J — two totally symmetric oscillations and two 
degenerate, all of which are active both in Raman scattering and infra- 
red absorption. 

(б) When Y lies in the same plane as containing the three X atoms 

(symmetry D 3 — one totally symmetric oscillation, active in Raman 
scattering and forbidden in infra-red . absorption, one antisymmetric 
oscillation, in. Raman scattering generally forbidden, and two dege- 
nerate,. symmetrical to the plane, active in Raman 'scattering, but usu- • 
ally do.: not give rise to so sharp and intense Raman lines- as Symme- ' 
tric.vibji'atipns do. , -- 

In the Raman spectra of a molecule of the type (5), therefore, there 
ate expected three lines, one strong and highly polarisedj due to the 
totally symmetric oscillation, and two intense lines, completely 
depolarised, t.a*, having 6/ 7. 

* The experimental results show oniy one- strongl:^ polarised Raman ^ 
line and not- two, On the basis- of Pldfenecjc's theoretical considerations, "■ 



Gupta 





A. Raman spectra of gnanidine hydrochloride in water. 

B, Polarisation of the 995 line. 

(1) Weak component. 

(I) Strong component. 
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it can therefore be definitely stated that the guanidiiaitiiti jan 
possesses a planar structtare. 

The ion, therefore, completely resembles the nitrate or the car- 
bonate ion, where three similar atoms are at the three corners of an 
equilateral triangle and the central N or the C atom is at the intersec- 
tion of the medians. This is in complete agreement with the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Theikcker f-rom XTay analysis and investigations 
of the optical properties of crystals of guanidinium iodide fZ. Knst., 
1935. soil, SI, 77). 

Ill conclusion, the author wishes to -express liis respectful thanks 
to Sir P. C. Ray for his kind interest in the rvork, and to Prof. D. M. 
Bose for his kindly per-niitling the author , to -work in .the :Pal:i| T.^bera: 
tory of Physics. The work was carried out.. under kind. supervision .oi 
Dr. S. C. Sirkar, to \yhoni also the author’s best thanks fre duer; - 
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Studies on the Addition of Hydrogen 
Halides to Butadiene. . 

Bv S.'N. Ganoulv.' " 

■ If it is held that the butadienoid unit may iwlarisc in two ways 

'b') Cl — Cg^Ci-j G-i, and iii) Ci,. 

leading to' reaction at adjacent C atoms of the chain, it can be expected 

4' X” 

that the addition of a substance of the nature A“*“B to butadiene should 
yield 3 isoiiierides of the types (i) CH2A~*CHB-"CH = CH2 j 
{ 2) CH2A-CH = CH-CH2B and (3) CH.jB-CHA-CH-CHg 
depending upon whether the addition takes place at 1:2, 1:4 or 3:4 
carbon atoms of the chain. 

Addition of bromine to butadiene was studied by Grinner {Compi. 
rend., 1863^’ 116 , 723 ; 1864, 117 , 553) and of chlorine by Muskat and 
Nortliup (/. Amer. Chcm. Soc,, 1930, 52 , 4043). In both these cases, 
the authors obtained both 1:2- and 1:4- isoraerides, only two being 
theoretically possible. 

Addition of ICl to the hydrocarbon was examined by Ingold and 
vSmitli (/• Chem. Soc,^ 1931, 2754) and they could trace the presence 
of only two isoiiierides namely (i) CH2I-CHCI’-' CH = CH2 and 
(2) CH2l’-’CH==CH --"011201, whereas the third theoretically possible 
isomeride, (3) CH2OI--CHI — CH was never obtained. 

Since the entrance of the iodine atom is regarded as marking the 
point of incidence of the reaction, this experiment fovours the view 
that the point of incidence of the reaction in the butadienoid chain is 
Cl and not the C2 atom. 

In the addition of hydrogen halides, however, the point of 
incidence of the reaction, as deduced from the polarity of the substi- 
tuents, is marked by the point of entrance of hydrogen. The stable 
position of the halogen then depends ou anionotropic equilibrium as 
affected by' the substituents present, including that which has 
become modified by the accession of the hydrogen atom. The 
first, of ' ' , these conclusions is confirmed, without complications 
the second, by the formation of compoufids having the 
'properties of aliyl halide, from cyciopentadiene and cyclohexadiene* 
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- ■ The - hydrogen of the hydrogen halide attaches to the Cj atom 

- (Ki-aemar and Spilkei'j BeK, 1896,- 29 , 554; Crossly, /. Chem, Soc., 
1904, 85 , 1420). 

In support of the second view, already mentioned, reference may be 
made to Fanner and Marshall’s demonstration that the monoliydro- 
'bromide 'of • dimethylbutadiene ' [CH-2:C{Me}'C(Me):CH2] prepared 
under a variety of conditions, in - all cases consist essentially of- the 
product [H‘CH2C’(Me);C(Me)*CH2Br] (/. Chem, Sac,, 1931, 139). 

In the light of these results it can be expected that the addition of 
HBr or HCl to butadiene should yield only two isomerides, namely 
(i) CH.fCHX*CH:CH 2 and (2) CH;>;CH : CHXHoX; the possibility 
uf the formation of the third, one, CH2X*CH.2’CH:CH2 being thus 
ruled out on theoretical grounds. 

Addition of hydrogen chloride to the hydrocarbon resulted in the 
formation of two addition products which were identified as 
chlorobutene and chlorobutene. 

To efi'ect a direct comparison of these addition products with 
authentic specimens, the two chlorobutenes were prepared from methyl- 
vinyl carbinol by treatment with four or five times its weight of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. 

An attempt has been made to prepare the hitherto-undescribed iso- 
meric chlorobutene (CH2CrCH2'CH:CH2) from ally! carbinol, prepar- 
ed by the action of pam-iommldeliyde on ally! bromide in presence of 
magnesium (Pariselle, Ann chhn,, 1928, 9 , 412). On treatment 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the compound obtained was 
mostly a cli-acldition product instead of the desired chlorobutene. 

Since no definite conclusion could be reached as to the absence 
of the third isomeride, namely CH2CrCH2'CH:CH2, no attempt was 
made to determine quantitatively the proportion of the -2- 
and chlorobutenes in the reaction product. Such a 

determination of the percentage composition of the mixture was 
[)roposed to be accomplished from the refractive index composition 
curve, which according to expectations was found lo be a straight 
line. 

. Additioi2,af hydrogen bromide resulted . in the formation of. only 
one compound, b.p. 104-107^, identified to be CHs'CH ; CH'CHg-Br 
by comparing its properties with an authentic specimen .of the' same, 
prepared synthetically from methylvinyl carbinol, • ' r • 

i ...IpranSformation of'the crude addilidn product to the acetoxy .’deri- 
vative was also tried. On purification and final distilktiehj'-a'product 
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boiling at i30»35'' was collected. This was identified to be 
CH3'‘CH:CH‘CH”0‘C0CHa by direct comparison with an authentic 
specimen of the same. 

• On an attempt to study the action of hydrogen bromide on methyl- 
vinyl -carbinol Baudrengheim (BulL Soc. chim. Belg.^ 1922^ 31 ^ 160) 
obtained only one substance namely z:j.^'^-4-bromobuteiiej whereas 
the isomeride z:\®''h2-bromobutene which was more likely to be formed 
by the reaction , could not be isolated from the reaction product. 
■This 'Suggests^, however,' that z^^-'^-a-bromobutene, which might have 
been formed; at the start, subsequently underwent an ionotropic, change 
in a similar manner as observed by Farmer ond Marshall in the pre- 
paration of monoliydrobromide of dimetliylbutadlene to the more 
stable variety. 

The above argument regarding the an ionotropic change of the 
-2- to -4-bromobutene, gains more support in view of the fact 
that while both the corresponding acetoxy derivatives are known to be 
perfectly stable compounds, bromobutene has not yet been succe.ssfully 
iso ated by any method. 

The difference between the behaviour of hydrogen chloride 
and hydrogen bromide on butadiene is probably due to the 
difference in their (i) dipole moment and thereby the permanent 
inductive electronic drift and more so (n) the molecular volume — It 
being an established fact that there is a connection between the bulk 
oi the new entrant and its orienting power (c/. Be Fevre, /. Chem. 

1933, 9S0 ; also Ganguly and Be Fevre, ibid,, 1934, 848, S52, 
1697)., 

Furthermore, such an explanation is in perfect agreement to the 
observation of Gillet (cf. Farmer^ Bawrence and Thorpe, /. Chem, 
Soc., 1928, 729), who concludes that hydrogen bromide suggests itself 
as a probable accelerator of 1:2 — > 1:4 change. 


E X P E R 1 M E N r A I . 

■ .. Butadiene, (cf. Farmer, Bawrence and Thorpe, loc, cit.). The 
gis obtamedby heating railway hydrocarbon was passed through 
washrbottles containing bromine and immersed in ice, till the latter 
was completely consumed. Butadiene tetrabromide, thus prepared 
along with oth^- impurities was washed with ligroin and recrystallised 
from the same ■ solvent till it melted at r 1 7 ' 
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Reduction of the Teirabromide, — The- tetrabromide thus prepared 
was reduced to butadiene by the method described by Thiele. 

Before being collected in tubes immersed in a freezing mixture of 
solid carbon dioxide and ether, the gas was further purified by passing 
through (i) a spiral immersed in ice and salt,; (ii) a calcium 
chloride tube immersed in a freezing mixture of ice and salt, and 
finally (m) through phosphorus pentoxide to effect complete drying. 
Butadiene was collected in sealed tubes and kept in a refrigerator till 
further use. 

The hydrogen chloride and hydrogen bromide used have been 
purified by passing through (i) moist red phosphorus, in) U-tubes 
containing calcium chloride and immersed in a mixture of solid carbon 
dioxide and ether and rinally through, (Hi) phosphorous pentoxide. 
The gases were then collected in Carius tubes immersed in liquid air. 

Meihylvinyl Carbinol. — Methyl bromide (loo g.) mixed with four 
or five times its volume of dry ether was added drop by drop in about 
an hour and a half to magnesium (24 g.), suspended in dry ether 
(1000 c.c.) in a three-necked round bottomed flask fitted with a reflux 
condenser and a mechanical stirrer. Stirring was continued during the 
whole operation and the temperature was kept below 15^. It was then 
allowed to stand for another couple of hours. Acrolein (67 g.), mixed 
with four or five times its volume of dry ether, was then added (wdth 
stirring) to the mixture during 2 hours. The process being complete, 
the flask was heated up to 15° and allowed to stand for 18 hours. 
Th^i reaction product was then hydrolysed by means of a saturated 
solution of aiiimonimn chloride (1000 c. c.) and just sufficient 
amount of hydrochloric acid. The ethereal layer was separated, dried 
over potassium carbonate and then barium oxide for 3 or 4 days, ether 
removed and the product collected at 96-97°, yield 20 g. 

Addition of Hydrogen Bromide to Butadmic, — Anhydrous hydrogen 
bromide was added to butadiene in the proportion of 1:1; 
addition took place easily. The crude product obtained was washed with 
water and dried over potassium carbonate. The greater portion 
distilled at ioi®'io7® and some above 150®, with decomposition. The 
fraction below 101° was redistilled, but no indication of its con- 
taining a substance boiling at a definite temperature lower than 104° 
was obtained. The portion boiling at 101-107’" was redistilled and 
collected at 104-107'" ; i *4797 > 1 ^ 3342 . 

Treatment of Methylvinyl Carbinol with Hydfobromic Acid . — 
Methyl vinyl carbinol (20 g.) was mixed with hydrobromic acid (d xj, 
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■50 g.) and left in a mechanlGal shaker for 4—5 hours. At the end of 
the procesSj the product was neutralised with- potassium ■ carbonate, 
washed with water and the oily layer dried over potassium carbonate 
and distilled at 101^-107°. It was redistilled at ioi°*-i04'^ ;■ » 

1A39 ; i"478i6. 

Acetoxy Derivative of /\^-‘^- 4 -Bromobutene , — The bromobiiteiie 
was treated with fused potassium acetate, acetic acid and a triice of 
potassium iodide. The oily layer was dried over calcium chloride 
and distilled at i32'’-35"' ; 0*8539 ; 1*43256. 

Addition of Hydrogen Chloride to Butadiene . — The reaction was not 
complete even in 10 days. The crude addition product was washed with 
water, dried over calcium, chloride and fractionated into 2 parts, (?) one 
distilling at 62°”74° the other at 74 ^^-84°. By repeating the 

distillation of (i) a substance distilling at 64 bS"" and {/?) the other at 
80°, were obtained. 

According to Baiidrengheim {loc cii.) i:2-'Chlorobutene 
(CH;dCHoCrCH:CH._>) boils at 64>65°, whereas the corresponding 
i:4-product boils at 84 85°/ 766 mm. 

Treatment of Methylvhiyl Carbinoi rvith Hydrochloric Acid . — 
Methyl vinyl carbinoi (20 g.) was mixed in a strong bolUe with hydro- 
chloric acid (d 1*16. 60 c. c.). The mixture was then left in a mecha- 
nical shaker (3 to 4 hours). The reaction mixture was then washed 
with water and extracted with ether. The ethereal soliiticn was 
washed with sodium carbonate and again wiili water and the ether 
removed and dried over calcium chloride and distilled at 6o°-87'' On 
redistillation two fractions were obtained viz^, (?) i:2-chloiobutene, 
64°-6S° /757 ram. and (n) i :4-chlorobutene, So^ jys? mm. 

Refractive Index of 1 :2,-and i: 4 -Chlorobuiencs at 2X'\ 

All observations on the deteniiinatioiis of refractive indices were 
done with a Pulfrich refractometer with reference to sodium D line. 
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Aceioxy Denvaiive of ihe Addition product of Hydrogen Bro- 
inicle to Butadiene.’-— The crude addition product A^'as mixed with fused 
potassium iodide (c/. Bull. Soc. chinu Belg.^ 1922, 31 , 160)3 

when the mixture became almost ‘solid, -with evolution, of heat* On 
heating it on the water-batli, the solid diminished and liquid increased, 
'the mass was poured into water, and the acetic acid was neutralised 
with sodium carbonate. The oily layer was separated, dried . over cal-, 
cium chloride., and distilled at The fraction beloh- i30®~ 

gave the substance boiling at i3o'^-36‘' on repeated distillation, and 
there was no indication of its containing a definite substance with lower 
boiling point, and although it contained some unchanged bromo com- 
pound, no trace of CH3*CH(OCOCH3)‘CH iCHo, could be isolated,' 
0*8541 ; i’4’ 


Summary. 

I. Addition of hydrogen bromide to butadiene leads to the pro- 
duction of A'^‘"-4-broinobutene only, 

2 Addition of hydrogen chloride to butadiene leads to the forma- 
tion of two isomericles ia^ A A4.chlor.obuterte and (b) A‘^ 2- ch loro- 
butene. ■ _ . i 

3. The properties of these addition products are compared with 
authentic specimens of the same prepared synthetically. 

4. An explanation has been advanced to interpret the results 
obtained in the light of the modern concepts of the electronic theory . 
of valency. 

Raiph Forsters Laboratories 

or Orcunic Chemistry, Received July 7, 1936. 

TTniveRvSitv CoeU‘c;e, 

London. 



The Constitution of Ayapanin. 

By Prafulla Ivumar^ Bosp^ND Anil Chan, bra Roy. 

The leaves of' Eupaiorhjm ay apana^ Vent, have been used’ m 
various parts of ' the world as a stimulant, tonic and diaphof etic. 
Dymock, Hooper and Warden iPharmacogtapkia Indica, 'VoL II, 
p, 245) however "remark : '^The exaggerated ideas of 'its “virtues' 
formerly entertained are now exploded,'* In India the leaves or their' 
infusion is still prescribed" as an haemosfat. “ By mock ei al (loc. 'ciUY 
noticed the presence of an essential oil and a neutral crystalline^subs- 
tance, called ayapanin by them, which sublimed at 159-60° and im-/ 
parted to concentrated sulphuric acid a faint yellow colour. 

Recently Mag and Bose {Trans. Bose Res. Inst., 1932-33, 8, 195) 
described the isolation, from the dried leaves of the plant, of a white 
crystalline substance, m.p. 110-12° , which was also called ayapanin. 
According to these authors ayapanin has the molecular formula, 
Cl oH i 0O4. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a violet 
colour and in potassium hydroxide with an yellow colour. Evidently 
Nag and Bose's ayapanin is, different from that of Dymock et ah 
Bose and Nag (Science and Culture, 1936, 2 , 163) have further des» 
described dibromoayapanin, Ci:iH804Br2 and nitro-ayapanin, 
CiiHeOfNOs. 

From the fresh leaves of E. ayapana we have been able to isolate a 
crystalline product in an yield of o;i%, Le., 0*5% calculated on the 
dried material. From this product, which is a mixture, we have isolated 
a colourless substance, crystallising in plates and having m.p. 114-15°. 
This substance dissolved in aqueous potassium hydroxide with an 
yellow colour ‘ and’ in ' concentrated sulphuric acid with a deep violet 
fluorescmce. Our compound is evidently identical with the ayapanin 
of Nag and Bose but in a purer form. Ayapanin has a faint coumarin- 
like odour especially when hot and was found to contain 17*2% 
metlioxyl. The properties of our ayapanin are in good agreement with 
those of herniarin (7-niethoxycoumarin) isolated from Herniaria 
Mfsuta^ Einn. (Barth and Herzig, Monatsh., 1889, 10 , 161). We have 
actually established the identity of our ayapanin with a synthetic 
specimen of 7-tnetiioxycoumarin, which has previously been found in 
the flowers of Matjicatiu chamomilla^ Einn* (Power and Browning, 
J. 'Chem^ Soc., 1914, ■ 105 /, 2284) and in lavender oil (Ellmer, Riech- 
stoffind.f 1927, p. 206)* 
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Besides ay apamn, two other substances, m,p= 220=-2i'' (which 
shall call ayapin and m,p, 109® respectively, have been isolated 
from the same source. The constitution of these compounds will form 
the subject of a future communication. An account of the hamostatic 
properties of ayapauin and ayapiii will be published elsewhere. 


E X P H R I M E N T A L* 

Isolation of Ayapanin , — Fresh leaves of E. ayapana were boiled 
with eight times the weight of water for about 3 hours and filtered hot. 
The extraction was repeated twice, The combined filtrates, which 
shoved a violet fluorescence somewhat masked by the light brown 
colour of the solution, were cooled and thoroughly extracted with 
chloroform. The chloroform extracts were dried over sodium chloride, 
and the solvent removed on the water-bath. The greenish brown 
crystalline . residue was sublimed in vacuum (0*2111111). A small 
quantity of a reddish oil which came over below loo'^ was rejected and 
the crystalline sublimate which passed over at lOo-iSo® was collected; 
yield 0*1 %• The sublimate was extracted with chloroform which 
dissolved all the ayapanin and a little of ayapin. The chloroform 
extract was evaporated to dryness and the residue distilled in vacuum, 
the fraction boiling at i30-i4o®/o*2 mm. being collected. The distil- 
late was repeatedly fractionated and the fraction boiling at 120-25® /o*2 
mm, was finally collected and twice recrystallised from hot water, 
when colourless plates, m.p. 114-15®, of ayapanin were obtained. 
(Found ; OMe, 17*2. Calc, for CioHsOs : OMe, 17-6 per cent). 

7-Methoxycoumarin melted at 1 14-15® and there was no depression 
in m.p. on being mixed wdth ayapanin. They showed identical 
crystalline form under the microscope and their behaviour towards 
concentrated sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide was also 
identical. The identity of ayapanin with 7-methoxycoumarm is thus 
firmly established. 

We offer our best thanks to Sir P. C. Ray for the facilities given to 
one of us (A. C. R.) in carrying out this investigation. 

CHK^IISTRY DKPARtMKNr, 

UNivKRsiry Courge of vScience, 

■ - CaecxUTa. Received Sepfemher 14, 1936. 
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Spiro-compounds. Part II. Ring Transformation in 
Spiro- comiJound f rpm l^Methylcy c/ohex^ndne. ' 

' A New Synthesis of Gadalene. 

By Nripend:ra Nath Chaiterjee. . ■■ 

As it lias not been' possible to isolate the isomers demanded by 
Sadise's hypothesis (Bor,, 1890, 23 , 1323) of two straiiiless forms 
of cyc/oliexaiie nor their inonosubstituted or disubstituted derivatives 
(Werner and Conrad, Ber., 1899, 32 , 3046 ; Wiglitman, /. Chem. Soc., 
1926, 2541 ; Goldschmidt and Graiinger, Ber., 1935, 68, 279 ; Dey 
aud“lbinstead, /. Client. Soc., 1935,' 1063 ; Desai, Hunter, Khan and 
vSaliariya,- • fbiab, 1936, -416) the postulate of Mohr ' (/. Chem,, 
1918, 98, 318) that they are easily inter-convertable holds good. Think-- 
iiig that the ^spito-compouiids from methylcyclohexaiione may dMer 
from their ryvifoliexanoiie -analogoues,^ their study has been taken up. 
Such difference in behaviour has actually been observed by Birch and 
Thorpe (/. Chem. Soc., 1922, 121 ,’ 182 1) and Desai (ibid., 1932, 1049), 

Freshly distilled 4-methylcycJehexanone cyanohydrin is allowed 
to react' with the sodium salt of ethyl cyanoacetate and the sodium 
salt of ethyl i-cyano-4-methykycZohexane-i-cyanoacetate (I), thus 
obtained, is allowed to react with ethyl /^-chloropropionate to yield 
diethyl i-cyano-4-metliylayrZahexane-i-a-cyanogiutarate. On hydro- 
lysis, the above ester ■ yields an acid anhydride (11) (corresponding 
ester is obtained on esterification) from which the required i-carboxy- 
4-niethylcycZohexane-i-a-glutaric acid is obtained after treatment with 
alkali. Triethyl 4-niethy1c3;cZohexane-i-carboxylate-i-a. glutarate (III), 
obtained by esterifying the above acid, when subjected to the action of 
sodium in benzene yields diethyl 4 -methylcyclohexane-spir 6 cyc/o- - 
pentane-2'-one-'3' : 5'-dicarboxylate (rV). It is hydrolysed ■ by means 
of dilute sulphuric acid (20%) to yield ■ 4-inetfaylcy/ci(7hexane-spirb- ■ ■ 
cyciopentane-2'-one;-S'--carboxylie acid. - The - ester (V) of the above - 
keto-acid is subjected -to the action of methyl magnesium iodide ■ when • 
componnd WD'is obtained; It is observed tliat during dehydrogena- • 
tion of the spiro-compound (VI) cadalene (VII) is obtained. 

A'-Iarge^ -nuihbef of '-sesquiterpenes are-stafed't'b have naphthalene 
ring structure, the ‘ expariniental- basis for' this being the' fact that ' 
on sulphur or selenium dehydrogenation they give rise to cadalene 
or endalene. But this conclusion is essentially based bn the fact that 
whatever be the nature of ring structure that is initially present in 
them, it is not altered during this reaction. In view of certain obser- 
vations described above, this conclusion is, however, not justifiable, 
though not impossible. 
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The spiro-coiiipound (IV) obtained is found to differ in no way 
from cyclohexane analogue with respect to its formation (Cliatterjee, 
/. Indian Chenu Soc., 1936, 13 , 536). As no suitable reagent 
could be found which preferentially attacks the one, leaving the 
other intact, nothing definite can be said at present as regards the 
difference in their stability or in other words they may be said to have 
got equal stability. 

From the consideration of the multiplaner structure of cyclohexene 
ring two or more isomers of the acids obtained are possible and work 
is in progress to separate them. 


Experiment a l . 


Diethyl i-Cya^io-^-methylcyclohexanc-i-cyanoglutatate. — To a well 
cooled solution of freshly distilled 4-iiiethykyc/ohexane cyanohydrin 
(190 g.) in absolute alcohol (190 c.c.), a suspension of ethyl sodiocyaiio- 
acetate, obtained from ethyl cyanoacetate (i68 g,), sodium (33 g.) and 
alcohol (500 c. c.), was gradually added with vigorous shaking. The 
mixture after being kept in ice for 6 hours and at room temperature 
for 3 days, was mixed with ethyl / 5 -chloropropionate (125 g.) and after 
initial reaction had abated, boiled under reflux until a test portion, 
diluted with water was neutral to litmus (about 40 hours). The 
mixture was filtered and the filtrate diluted with water and extracted 
with ether ; the ethereal extract was washed with a large volume of water 
to remove most of the alcohol, dried and ether recovered. It distilled 
as a viscous liquid, b.13. 208^-215° /q nnn., yield 150 g. (Found: 
C, 64*5; H, 7’7. Ci8H2gO.^N 2 requires C, 64*6; H, 7*7 per cent). 

i-CaThoxy-4-methylcycloJiexane- 1 - a - glularic A cid , — The ester 
(20 g.) was mixed with 6 vols. of 70 % sulphuric acid and boiled 
under reflux for 12 hours. The condenser was removed from tlie 
flask from time to time to allow the alcohol formed to escape. The 
solution was then diluted with water and extracted with ether and the 
acid thus obtained, was freed from neutral matter by extraction with 
sodium carbonate. The resulting product (an acid anhydride) was 
heated on a water-bath with a solution of caustic alkali (15 %) 
for 3 to 4 hours. It was then acidified and extracted with ether. After 
removing ether, the product was kept in a desiccator when it solidi- 
fied. Tt crystallised from dilute hydrochloric acid, m.p. 155'', yield 
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log. (Fouacl : C, 57 4 ; H, 74. C13H2OO0 requires C, 57'3 ; H, 7-3 

per cent) . 

The crude acid anhydride was esterified by passing alcohol vapour 
through a mixture of it in alcohol containing sulphuric acid. The 
product obtained after working up in the usual manner was found to 
distill in vacuum, ])ut solidified on attaining the room tempera- 
ture. It was crystallised from ether, m.p. 79°. (Found: C, 63*7; 
H, 8*1. C] 5H22O3 requires C, 63*8; 7*8 per cent). 

Triethyi 4-Methylcyclohexane-i ‘Carboxylate-i- -gluiamte was 
obtained from the acid by the alcohol vapour method. The acid 
(59 absolute alcohol (159 g.), concentrated sulphuric acid (14 c.c.), 
6 litres of alcohol vaporised (7 hours) gave 60 g. of the ester, b p. 
i75®-i8o/ 5 mm. (B'ound : C, 64*1; H, 8*9 CioH 320 (j requires C, 
64 'o 4; H, 8*9 per cent). 

Diethyl 4 -Mefhylcjclohexanc-spiro-cyclopentane‘:>^- 07 ie-^^:^^-dicar- 
boxylate . — A mixture of the foregoing ester {20 g.) and granulated 
sodium (2*3 g.) in dry benzene (50 c.c.) was refluxed for 10 minutes to 
start the reaction. The heating was discontinued until the vigour of 
the reaction abated and was then continued for 2 hours. After cooling, 
the product was treated with cold dilute sulphuric acid and the benzene 
layer was washed with aqueous sodium carbonate and with water, 
dried and evaporated. The residue in alcoholic* solution g-ave a 
violet colouration with ferric chloride- The ester was obtained as a 
pale yellow oil (8g.), b.p. i8o°'i85°/4 mm. (Found: C, 65*7 ; H, 8‘t. 
C17H26O5 requires C, 658 ; H, 8*3 per cent). 

4-MethylcyQlohexane -spiro- cyclop eniane‘2^ - one - 5^ -carboxylic 
Acid. — The ester was refluxed with excess of dilute sulphuric acid 
(20 %) for 12 hours and the cooled solution saturated with 
ammonium sulphate and repeatedly extracted with ether, the 
extract washed with water and dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate. 
After removing the ether it was kept in a desiccator when it crystal- 
lised as needles, m.p. 130° (after previous softening), (Found: C, 68*3; 
H, 8*5. C12H18O3 requires C, 68'5 ; H, 8*5 per cent). 

The . 96 wmarbaao we, crystallised from absolute alcohol, m,p. 228®. 
(Found; N, 15 3. C13H21O3N3 requires N, 15*7 per cent). 

Ethyl 4- Methylcyclohexane - spiro-cyclopentanc - 2^ - one 5^- 
carhoxylate. — The ester prepared by refluxing a solution of the keto- 
acid (10 g.) in absolute alcohol (40 c.c.) with the addition of absolute 
alcohol (5 c.c.) saturated at o® with hydrogen chloride, formed a colour- 
less viscous oil (10 g.), b.p. I33'’/4 (Found: ’C, 70*5 ; H, g'a. 

C14H22O3 requires C, .70*5 ; H, 9*2 per cent). 
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Action of methyl jnignesium iodide on Ethyl 4-Methylcyclohexane- 
spiro-cjclopenta-ne-2^-one s^-carhoxylate . — The ester (10 g.) diluted 
witli dry ether (10 c.c.) was slowly '•added \ to a solution, of methyl 
magnesium/ iodide (prepared from 3*6 g. of magnesium, 100 c. c. 
dry ether and ii c.c. of methyl, iodide) cooled in ice- water. After 
standing for 12 hours at the ordinaty ' temperature, the product w'^s 
decomposed with ice and dilute hydrochloric acid. The solution was 
extracted several times with ether’ and the" extract was washed with 
water, dried and evaporated; The brown ’ residue . was boiled wdth a 
solution of potassium hydroxide (10 g.) iii water (10 c.c.) and alcohol 
{go c.c,) for i hour, the alcohol removed and the residue diluted with 
uvater and repeatedly extracted with ether. (The alkaline solution W’as 
Acidified with hydrochloric acid and again extracted with ether when 
an acid is obtained.) On removing ether a neutral oil was obtained. 
This, oil (5 g.) and selenium (30 g.) were heated at . 290^-300° 
for 20 hours. The temperature was then raised to 330° and kept 
there for 30 hours. The product of reaction was extracted with ether 
and the ethereal extract washed several times with water and dilute 
alkali. On removing ether an oil was left which was converted into 
picrate. It was identified as cadalene picrate, m.p. 115"’ alone or 
mixed wdtli an authentic sample of cadalene picrate. 

Oxidation of 4 -Medhylcyclohexane-spirO‘Cyclopentane-^ 2 '-dne-S^'‘ 

■ cardoxylic Acid.-— The keto-acid was warmed with an excess of 
concentrated nitric acid until most of the red fumes had been evolved. 
The resulting solution was then boiled for a few minutes, and finally 
.evaporated to,dryuess. The residue was treated with water and again 
Evaporated. The semi-soM mass thus obtained was heated 'when 
carbon dioxide escaped with the formation of hexahydro-i?-toluic acid. 
It crystallised. from formic acid, m.p., iii® {lit. in®.) 

, , , Sincere thanks of the author are due to Professor Dr. P, C. Mitter 
Tor -encouragement and advice during the course of this work and 
thanks are also due to Mr. N. Gulia for semi-micro .analysis. 

• CHOTCAr h.^oRAroiu?,s, ■ 

"University Cowce op Science , _ . Received, July 20 , 1936. 
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. ' ' ■ - - - Synthesis of -DipheByl'' Acetates-. • - - 

By.NripEndiu Nath CHAiiERjEE. 

The’ pre$ent iuvestigatioH describes the synthesis of "diphenyl 
acetates Yliich are’ intennediates in the synthesis of pbenanthreiieS' 
according t6”the method previously described by the author (-J. ~Tnai&n 
Chm. .Soc.,T 935^^^ . , ' . . . . . .. 

4^I\IethyIcycIohexanone-2-car.boxylic ester, obtained by the method 
of Kotz and Michels {Annalen, 1906, 348 , 95), is condensed with ethyl, 
chloroacetate when diethyl 4-niethykycIohexanone*2-carboxylate- 
a-acetate (I) is obtained. This on hydrolysis yields 4-inethykyc/o- 
hexanone-2-acetic acid (II). After esterfication it is treated with 
phenyl magnesium, bromide when ethyl i-hydroxy-4-niethylhexahydro« 
diphenyl-2-acetale (III, R = Me) is obtained. This on dehydrogenation 
by means of sulphur yields ethyl 4-niethyldiphenyl-2-acetate (IV) (c/. 
Sherwood, Short and Woodcock, /. Chem- Soc.^, 322). 
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By following the same method, 6-methyldiphe.tiyh2”acetate has been 
prepared from d-metliylo'cfohexanoiie-s-carboxylic ester (Kotz, 
Annalen, 1905^ 3M, 321). 

In the preparation of diethyl 5-niethylcy€Zohexaiione»2'-carbo-xyh 
ate”2”acetate by Kdtz and Bieber's method {Annalen^ 1906, 350* 240) 
for the synthesis of ethyl 5-methyldiphenyl”2-a€etate, it is observed 
that the product of reaction of 5-niethylcycJoliexaiioiie-2-carboxylic 
ester and ethyl chloroacetate is always contaminated with 2-inethyl- 
liexane-i; 5:6“ tricarboxylic ester, formed by the ring fission. 
The boiling point of the above product recorded by us when the 
reaction is carried out in benzene in presence of molecular sodium 
is i63°-i 66°/5 mm. Further we notice the following difference 
between Kotz’s and our compound. 


K6tz. 

B;p, i94“-i95®/i2 imn. 

! On hydrolysis with 
I methyl alcoholic 

Y potash 

5-Met1iykycZohexanone-2-acetic 
acid (gnmniy) 

I Esterified either 
I through Ag salt or 

Y by HCl method 


The present author. 

B.p. i 63“-66V5 mm. 

I On hydrolysis with 
^ cone. HCl 

5-Methyl eye Iohexanone-2-acetic acid 
(crystalline, m.p, 94-95'' 

! Esterified by HCl 
I method 


Very poor yield of ethyl 5-methvl Good yield of ethyl 5-methylcyck- 
cyclohexanone-2-acetate (b.p. not hexanone-2-acetate (b.p. tZ 7 ^IS mm) 
definite due to poor yield), semi- semicarbazone, m.p. 174-75®. 
carbazone, m.p. 1 16”. 


Hexahydrodiphenyl-2-acettc acid* (V), an intermediate for the 
synthesis of phenanthrene, has been prepared from ethyl i-hydroxy- 
hexahydrodiphenyl-3-acetate (III, R=H). The ester is dehydrated 
by Darzen’s method and the resulting im saturated ester is reduced 
catalytically and ethyl hexa hydrodiphenyl-2-acetate, thus obtained, 
Is hydrolysed. 


* The worh was considerably in progress for the synthesis of phenanthrene 
from hexahydrodiphenyl-2-acetic acid when the result of Cook, Heweit, and 
was published tr* Chm. 1936/71), ■ 
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Diethyl 4' (5 or 6)^methyl<;ycZohexanoue-2- carboxylate-s-acetate 
when submitted t6 Grignard’s reaction with phenyl magnesium bromide 
gives latones (VI, ; W'==Me ; 

R==R' = H). 

Farther work in this line is in progress. 


Experimental. 

Dieihyl ^-Methylcyclohexanone-z-carhoxylate - 2 - acetate,— Ethyl 
4-methylcyciohexanone-2-carboxylate (20 g.) was added to a solution 
of sodium (2*5 g.) in alcohol (25 g.) and the solid sodium salt obtained 
was heated under reflux for 6 hours with ethyl chloroacetate (15 g.). 
After dilution the product was extracted with ether, and distilled at 
i 65°/5 nun., yield 14 g. 

Substitution of molecular sodium in benzene for sodium ethoxide 
gave a very good yield. 2^50. of molecular sodium in; 100 c,c. of 
benzene were added to ,20 g. of ethyl 4*methyl cyclohexanone* 
2-carboxylate and left overnight ; the solid sodium salt was then 
heated under reflux for 3 *-4 hours with ethyl chloroacetate (15 g,). 
The product was worked up in the usual manner, b. p. 165° /5 mm., 
yield 20 g, (Found : C, 62-0; H, 8-i. C14H23O5 requires C, 62*2 ; 
H, 8*1 per cent). ■ 

The semicarbazom crystallised from ethyl alcohol,, m. p. 174°. 
(Found,: N, 12-6. C15 H25 O5 N3 requires N, 12*8 per cent). ' 

Dieihyl 5*Mcf%fcycid?jexaMone*2''Car5<?xylafe-2*acclcic, obtained 
from 5*methylcyclahexanone-2-carboxylate and ethyl chloroacetate by 
the previously described method, distilled at 163^-66® /5 mm. (Pound : 
C/62 -i ; H;8*o. Ci 4 S22 O5 requires C, 62*2 ; H, 8*1 per cent). 

Dieihyl 6^Methylcyclohexanone-2*cafboxylate-2-aceiate, obtaineii 
from 6-methyIcycIdhexanone-2-carboxylic ester and ethyl cWoroacetate, 

'7 



.-^96 , mATrRn4mr':^i\ :^: 

distilled at iiim. {Found : C, 62*o_;-_HJ.8’o« C14 Ho 2 ^-^5 

requires 62"2' f cent). -vr ' 

4’'Meihj^ldfQlohexano-ne-2'aceiic ^;3/doliexaiioiie-2- 

carboxylate-2»acetate (20 g;) tvas ■ boiled^; '2 vols.' -of 'HCl (d i^ig) 

and water (2 : 8) for'S'lioiirs 011 a sand-bath. After removal of the HCl 
under reduced pressure^ 4-methylcyc/ohexanoiie-2*acetic acid distilled 
at i6o-i65°/6 mm.^ yield 10 g. (Found : C, 63"4 ; 8*2. C9H]40:'^ 

requires Cj 63*5 ; Hj S'a per cent). 

$-Miiihylhexanom~2-acetic Acid was obtained from diethyl 5-methyh 
£:ycloliexanone-2-carbbxylate-2*acetate {20 g.). After removal of the 
mineral acid under reduced pressure it distilled at 162° /.4 iiini. and 
'solidified at the room temperature. It crystailised from petroleum ether, 
hi. p. . 94 “ 95 '' r 'yield' B-rb g*, ..(Found : . C, ,'63 -5 ; 8‘i.’ ‘ CpH 4.463 
requires C, 63*5 ; H, 8‘2 per cent), 

6-Methylcyclohexanone-2-acetic Acid, obtained from diethyl 6- 
methylc3/ciohexanone-2-carboxyiate-2-acetate, distilled at 162-166° /6 
mm. (Found: C, 63’4 ; H, 8’o. C9H14O3 requires C, 63*5; H, 
8*2 per cent)‘ 

Eihyl 4-Methylcyclokexanone-2-acetaie. — 4-Methykjciohexanone- 
■2-acetic 'acid (10 g.j was esterified at room temperature with 3 
parts of alcohol, saturated at 6° with dry'hydrocHlofic acid and Keeping 
ov^riiight.' After dilution it'was extracted with ether and worked up 
in' the usual manner, b p.' 129°, 8 mm., yield ‘8 g. (Found :C, 66!5 ; 
H, 9'bv ' Cii His O3 1‘equires Q 65"6 ; H, q’o percent). 

The semicarbazone crystallised from albohol, m. pd 210-11°. 
•(Fbithd ': 'iST, i6'6. Ci sft.jiOaNs requires N, 16*4 P^i' ben tV. ■ ' 

Eihyl' ^•MgtJ^yIcycl6i'iexanonc-2-acaiafe, obtained by ’esterifyihg 
^iriethj7'icycIdhex§n6Be-2-a'ce^^^ acid (io g.) collected at 127° /s m'liV., 
yield Q;'g. 'tFoUnd :' 'C, 66"4 ; JI, x Hjs'Og requires 6, 66'6 ; 

Hj'Vb per ce'rif);’'' ; 

The semicarbazone, ^cry^ioMsed .from alcohol, m. p. i74“75°. 
(Found: 1^, xd'V.' CfiH^iOHNs requires^N, 16*4 per cent). 

Ethyl 6-Methylcyclohexanone-2-aceiate, obtained by esterfying 
6*iitethylcyci0he:^aiione-2-acetic acid,' distilled at . i25°'i30°/8 mm. 
(Found : H, 9-0. Cit His’ G3 requires C, 66*6; H,,9'o 

p6r^'ceht), V - - - ' - • " - ^ ^ 

EffiyI i'-Bydfaxy- 4 -»meihylhexahydrodiphenyh 2 -acetaie.--^hMgBT 
(from s ' 5 b.c, of bi^om'bbenzene and £"3 g, of , Mg) was added 
drop by drop to an ethereal solution of 4-metbyli;jcZ<?hexanoiie- 
2-acetate (10*5 g,), Kept cool by means of ice. The reaction 
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•iiiixtar'e" oVeffiigbt-’an^^ • thd "p'rodtict decoiiiposed''‘by'’^'!VMfi& 

'd'f'dilttte “Stilpfiifnc'- acid. 'A'fter '‘'removing ether”- it whas^'^distified 
M-i6'8»T7‘8‘^-7S'mm., yietd 4 g. Y'F'bdnd : eV'74’*'2 ;"'H, 8*5’. ’* Ci-xIfo’iO;; 
requires C;73*gY H,‘S’6 per'* ’bent). ■ '' ' ■■■ •■■■■ 

’ ' ■ Elftyl i-Hydr'oxy-'S~methylhexahydrodipUeny^^^^ wa's'obtained 

by the action of PhMgBr on 5-methyrcyc/oliexanone-:2-acetate (10 g.), 
b.p. i 6575 'V 7 nmi., yield 3 g. (Found : C, 74*4; H, 87: ' CVjHo^Os 
requii'es C, 73-9 ; H, S’6 per' cent'), ■ 

Ethyl i-Hydroxy-6-methylhexahydrodiphenyu2'Ciceiaie 'was' ob- 
tained by the' action of PhMgBr on b-niethykyc/ohexanone-a-acetate, 
b.p; ' 160*70® /7nim. ' (Found ■: ’C, 74*5; 'H, 8*8. ' GV7H24O3 requires 
G, 73*9; 8*6 per cent). *'■ ‘ '---^ ■ 

■’* ' Ethyl ■ '4-MeiliyldipJtehyd-i~dcetM ‘ "■-i”hydroxy-4-nTethyl- 

'hexahydrddrpiienyi-S'acetate '' wa's‘* beafed with sulphur -fo’r' 4 to' 5 
hours at -266-246® aiid the product after washing^ -with caustic alfcali 
was distilled at”i66-67®/6 miit. (Found : "C,- 79*9; H, '7*0. Cj ^Hia'OTj 
requires C, 86-3; H, 7’o8 per cent). '' * w 

Ethyl 6-MethyldiphetiyU2-acetate was obtained by heating ethyl 
I -hydroxy-5-inethylhexahydrodipheny 1-2-acetate' with sulphur as 
above, b;p. 160-163® /piiim. (Found: C, -So*o; H,- 7*1. CpVHisG-^ 
•requires C, 80*5; H, 7*o8' per cent).-' • " 

: Ethyl $-M'Uhyldiphenyl-2-acetdte’ was obtained by '-beating bthyi 
i-hydfoxy“5-methylhexahydrodipliehyl-2-acetate with- sulphur -as des- 
cribed above, b:p. 160-65® /6mm. (Found: C, 80*1; H, 7*2. GigHi 7O2 
requires C, 80*3; H, 7*o8 per cent).-' 

' "‘■•Ethyl Hexahydrodip%enyU2-ac0iate , — Thionyl chloride {ry gl)'was 
added slowly to a well-sti-rred ice-cold mixture of ethyl i-hydroxy- 
hexahydf6diplienyi-2-acetate (32 g.), anhydrous ether (70' e.c.)/ and 
pyridine '29 c.c.). Stirring and cooling were continued for 2 hours, 
the solutidh'was then poured into water and the product after wa^iing 
with ' dilute caustic alkali was extracted with ether and the ' etliereM 
solution was washed, dried, and distilled, b-p. 165-75®// mm. (Found : 
C, 78*1 ; H, 8*2. GicHaoOo requires C, 78‘6 ; H, 8*3 per cent). 
5 G". of the substance in alcohol (40 c.c.) were shaken for 8 days with 
platinum oxide (0*1 g.) in an atmosphere of hydrogen when the 
theoretical quantity of hydrogen was absorbed. Ethyl hexahydro- 
diphenyl-2-acetate boiled at 168-72® /8 mm. (Found : C, 78*3,711, 8*8. 
CieHiaOi requhes C, 78*1 ; H, 8*8 per cent). 

EexahydwdiphenyU2~(iceiic Acid was obtained by refluxing ethyl 
hexahydrodiphenyl-2-acetate with alcoholic potash for 2 hours. The 
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alcoiioi was_ distilled ofi and after dilution the unchanged . ester was 
jemoved by ether. The aqueous layer was concentrated and after 
acidification the free acid was extracted with ethers the ether renioveds 
the product kept in a desiccator for 2 days when it solidified. It was 
finally crystallised from dilute acetic acid as colourless needles^ ni.p. 
168-70''. '^(Foiind : C> 767'; H, 87, Calc, for Ci iHjgOo ; C, 77*0; 
H, 8* 3' per cent). 

Lacione of Ethyl i-Hydroxy-z-aceiic iicid^ 4 -m 6 ihylhexahydrodi- 
phenyhz-carhoxylaie , — PIiMgBr (from 5 c.c. broiuobenzeiie and 1*2 g. 
of MgJ \vas added drop by drop to . an etiiereal solution of diethyl- 
4rmethyk*yclohexaiioiie-2-carboxylate-2-acet:ate (13 g.) . kept cool by 
means of ice. 

. A gelation ous precipitate separated and the reaction iiiiKture was 
left overnight and then decomposed by means of dilute sulphuric 
acid. After removing the ether it was subjected to fractional distilla- 
tion in vacuum and the product collecting at 200-220^/7 mm., was 
found to solidify at room temperature. It crystallised 
from alcohol, m.p. 112®, yield 4 g. (Found : C, 71*4; H, 7‘2. 
C1SH02O4 requires C, 71*5; H, 7*2 per cent). 

Lactone of Ethyl I’HydYoxy-s-nietkyUz’^aoetic acid-hexahydrodi- 
phenyl-2- carboxylcite was obtained by the action of PhMgBr on diethyl 
5-methyky£:Ichexanone-2-carbaxylate (13 g.) by a method similar 
to that described acove, b.p. 210-20® /7mm., yield 4g. (Found; 
C, 717; H, ri. CUH22O4 requires C, 71*5; H, T2 per cent). 

Lacione of Ethyl i-Hydioxy-z-acetic acid- 6 -methylhexahydro- 
diphejiyi-z-carboxylate "was obtained by the action of PliMgBr 
on , diethyl 6-methylcycmhexanone-2-carboxylate^2-acetate, b. p. 
205-^5°/™u (Found: C, 71*1; H, 7*4. C}8H2o04 requires C, 
7i“5; H, 7*2 per cent). 

In conclusion the author desires to express his sincere thanks 
to Professor Dr. P. C. Mitter for encouragement and advice during the 
course of this work. 

CsEMicAr Laboeatory, 

llNivEKsm CouEGE OF SCIENCE AND Received September 7, 2936. 
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On Phthalide Fomation* 

By PRAFULI.A Kumar Paul. 

Prior to the observation of Perkin that formaldehyde condenses 
directly with m-methoxy-benzoic acid derivatives in presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (/. Chern. Soc.^ 1925, 197) to yield 

phthalide, there was the P'ritsch reaction [Annalen^ 1897, 296 , 344; 
1898, 301 , 352), a very round about way of synthesising similarly 
constituted compounds. 

The present investigation was undertaken with a view to effect 
a synthesis of cotarnic acid and myristicinic acid methyl ester vras 
subjected to the Pkitsch reaction, but the methylene*dioxy group was 
found to be unstable towards 90% sulphuric acid, and Perkin's method 
of phthalide formation also led to unworkable tarry products. Perkin's 
method as modified by Roy and Robinson (/. Chem. Soc,, 1925^ 127 , 
1621) was next tried, but the reaction product from both gallic acid 
trimethyl ether and myristicinic acid was chloromethyl phthalide (I). 


MeO 

MeO 


OMe CHa 

\ 


ClHaC 

(I) 


/ 

CO 







O! 


MeO! 


0 

\ A,/ \ 

0 


/ 

CO 

(in) 


The chloromethyl phthalide derivatives gave with potassium 
cyanide in alcoholic solution the respective cyanomethyl phthalides 
which on hydrolysis gave the corresponding phenyl acetic acid 
derivatives. 

But if in place of glacial acetic acid used by Roy and Robinson 
in their modification of Perkin’s method, water be used simple- 
phthalides are obtained and the phthalide, thus obtained from gallic 
acid trimethyl ether, was found to be identical with that described by 
Meldrum (/. Chem. Soc., 1920, 117 , 964). The phthalide obtained 
from myristicinic acid may have either of the structures (II) and (III), 
but owing to the failure of the oxidation experiments the consti- 
tution of the product could not be, settled. 
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alcohol was, distilled oS and after dilution the uncliauged . ester , was 
'removed by ether* The aqueous layer was concentrated and after 
acidification the free acid was extracted wfith ether, the ether removed, 
the product kept in a desiccator for 2 days when it solidified. It w’as 
finally crystallised from dilute acetic acid as colourless needles, 111, p. 
168*70'’. (Found : 767 ; H, 8*3. Calc, for Ci.jHis02 : C, 77*0; 

H, 8*3' per cent). 

Lactone of Ethyl I’Hydroxy-z-aceiic acld-4~nieihylhexahydrodi- 
phenyhz-carboxylaie^ — PliMgBr (from 5 c.c. bromobeiizene and rz g. 
of Mg.) \vas added drop by drop to. an etiiereal solution of diethyl* 
4rmethyl67cZohexanouCr2-carboxy]ate*2-acetate (13 g^ kept cool b}’ 
means of ice. 

. A gelationous precipitate separated and the reaction mixture was 
left overnight and then decomposed by means of dilute sulphuric 
acid. After removing the ether it was subjected to fractional distilla* 
lion in vacuum and the product collecting at 200*220’/ 7 nun,, was 
found to solidify at room temperature. It crystallised 
from alcohol, m.p. 112’, yield 4 g. (Found: C, 71*4; H, 7*2. 
.Ct8H2‘204 requires C, 71*5; H, 7*2 per cent). 

Lactone of Ethyl I'Hydroxy-^-methyhz-aceiic acid-hexahydrodL 
phenyUz-carhoxylate was obtained by the action of PhMgBr on diethyl 
5*methylnyc?chexanone‘-2*carbo.xylate (13 g.) by a method similar 
to that described acove, b.p. 210*20 '^/7mm., yield 4g. (Found: 
C, 71*3; H, 7*1. C,sH 2204 requires C, 71*5; H, 7*2 per cent). 

Lactone of Ethyl I’Hydioxy^z-acetic acid-S-methylhexahydro- 
diphenyi-2<arboxylaie was obtained by the action of PhMgBr 
on , diethyl 6-metlayk3;cmhexanone-2-carboxylate*2*acetate, b. p. 
20S*i5’/mnu (Found: C, 71*1; H, 7*4. C,8H2204 requires C, 
7I*5;.H, 7‘2 per cent), ^ 

In conclusion the author desires to express his sincere thanks 
to Professor Dr. P, C. Hitter for encouragement and advice during the 
course of this work. 

Chemical hABORAroRv, 

Uhivkrsitv Couege of Science: and Received September 7, 1936. 
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Ob Phthalide Formation* 

By PrafulIvA Kumar Paui.. 

Prior to the observation of Perkin that formaldehyde condenses 
directly with m-methoxy-benzoic acid derivatives in presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (/. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127, 197) to yield 
phthalide, there was the P'ritsch reaction {Annalen^ 1S97, 296, 344; 
1898, 301, 352) ^ a very round about way of synthesising similarly 
constituted compounds. 

The present investigation was undertaken with a view to effect 
a synthesis of cotarnic acid and niyristicinic acid methyl ester was 
subjected to the Fritsch reaction, but the methylene-dioxy group was 
found to be unstable towards 90% sulphuric acid, and Perkin’s method 
of phthalide formation also led to unworkable tarry products. Perkin’s 
method as modified by Roy and Robinson (/. Chem, Soc., 1925^, 127 , 
1621) was next tried, but the reaction product from both gallic acid 
trimethyl ether and myristicinic acid was clilorometliyl phthalide (I). 
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The chloromethyl phthalide derivatives gave with potassium 
cyanide in alcoholic solution the respective cyanomethyl phthalides 
which on hydrolysis gave the corresponding phenyl acetic acid 
derivatives. 

But if in place of glacial acetic acid used by Roy and Robinson 
in their modification of Perkin’s method, water be used simple- 
phthalides are obtained and the phthalide, thus obtained from gallic 
acid trimethyl ether, was found to be identical with that described by 
Meldrum (J, Chem, Soc., 1920, 117 , 964). The phthalide obtained 
from myristicinic acid may have either of the structures (II) and (III), 
but owing to the failure of the oxidation experiments the con$ti^> 
tution of the product could not be, settled, 
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In conclusion j it may be remarked that w-metlioxy-benzoic acid 
derivatives, having an additional jf?-orieuting grotip chiefly themethoxyb 
yield Roy and Robinson’s method chloromethyl phtlialide pro- 
vided the |>-positioii to the additional methoxyl group is free* 

Experimental. 

Gallic Acid Series. 

3: 4: Gallic acid trime- 

thyl' ether (10 g.), glacial acetic acid (50 c.c.), fuming hydrochloric 
acid (40 c. c.) and 40% formaldehyde solution (12-5 c.c.) were heated 
under reflux on a steam-bath for 3-4 hours, when the reaction mixture 
turned deep brown. The reaction product was precipitated by diluting 
the reaction’ mixture with a large volume of wnter, filtered, w^ashed 
wdth water and treated with dilute sodium bicarbonate solution, when 
the -unreacted acid dissolved leaving the chloromethyl phtlialide 
derivative as an almost colourless powTler. It crystallises in colourless 
needles, m.p, 86°. (Found: Cl, 12*86; OMe, 33-6. C12H13O5CI re- 
quires Cl, 13-02; OMe, 34*12 per cent). 

3:4: s-Tfuneihoxy-z-cyanomethylphihalide . — The above com- 
pound (5*5 g.) was heated with potassium cyanide (1*6 g.) and alcohol 
{4 c.c.) on a steam-bath under reflux for 4 hours, when the reaction 
was complete. The reaction product was obtained by diluting the 
reaction mixture with water. It crystallises from alcohol in stout 
prisms, m.p. 103°. (Found : N, 4*97. C13H13O5N requires N, 5*32 
per cent). 

3:4: S'Tnmethoxy’-2-phenylacciic Acid . — The foregoing cyano- 
methyl phtlialide (5 g.) was refluxed with 10 caustic soda solution 
(100 c.c.) for 8-9 hours, when evolution of ammonia ceased and the 
hydrolysis was complete. The product of hydrolysis was then separat- 
ed by acidilication with hydrochloric acid and boiling for 10 minutes, 
cooling and filtering. The filtered solid w^as then triturated in a mortar 
with sodium bicarbonate solution, the solution filtered and the filtrate 
^cidified with excess of hydrochloric acid. It was then crystallised 
from dilute alcohol, m. p. 126°. (Found: C, 55*08; H, 5*13. 
Ci:^Hi 407 req^uires C, 55-31 ; H, 4*96 per cent). 

3 - 4 “ (or 4 : 5)-^^thyIenedioxy-5- (or z)-meihoxy-2-chloromethyl 
phthalide,--MyihiicmiQ acid -(xo g.), .glacial, acetic, add (50 c.c.), 
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fuming hydrochloric acid (40 c.c.) and 40% formaldehyde solution 
(i2‘5 c.c.) were mixed together and heated on a steam-bath for 3-4 
hours, animal charcoal was then added and heating continued for 
another hour, the solution was then filtei'ed when the product 
of the reaction crystallised out. It was collected, w'aslied with dilute 
sodium bicarbonate solution and hnally crystallised from alcohol in 
slightly brownish needles, ni.p. i33°-i34°. (Found : Cl, 13*59. 
C11H9O5CI requires Cl, 13*84 per cent). 

Cyanomeihyl-phthalide. — The above chloroniethyl plithalide (5 g,), 
potassium cyanide (1*5 g.) and alcohol (5 c.c.) were mixed together 
and heated under refiux on a steam-bath for 3-4 hours and then the 
product of the reaction was mixed with water, cooled and filtered. The 
cyaiiomethyl derivative, thus obtained, was then crystallised from 
benzine mixed with a little benzene in beautiful wmoly needles, imp. 
i46°-47°. (Found : N, 5'74. CigH^O^N requires N, 5*66 per 
cent). 

Phenylaceiic Acid , — The above cyanoniethyl plithalide {5 g.) was 
boiled under reflux with 10% caustic soda solution (100 c.c.) till 
there was no evolution of ammonia. T'lie product of hydrolysis w^as 
then acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid (75 c.c.) and boiled 
for i hour and cooled when the phenyl acetic acid derivative 
was precipitated. The precipitate was then dissolved in dilute sodium 
bicarbonate solution, filtered and the filtrate acidified with hydrochlo- 
ric acid. It was then collected and crystallised from alcohol in 
prismatic needles, in.p. (Found : C, 53*86 ; H, 402. 

C12H10O7 requires C, 54*13 ; H, 5'75 per cent). 

Plithalide from Myristicinic Acid , — Myristicinic acid (10 g.), con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (10 c.c.), formaldehyde (40%, 12*5 c.c.) and 
water (50 c.c.) w^ere boiled under reflux for i hour when a tarry 
product was found to adhere to the wnlls of the vessel. The clear 
liquid was decanted and the tarry product was repeatedly extracted 
with boiling water, when the plithalide separated on cooling. It was 
filtered, washed with sodium bicarbonate solution and crystallised 
from alcohol in stout needles, m.p. 181®. (Found : C, 57*62 ; H, 
4'i3. CioHsOs requires C, 57'69 ; H, 3‘84per cent). 

I wish to express my grateful thanks to the authorities of the 
Company for their kind permission to carry out the work, 

RESEA'RCH Waboeatory, 

Bengae Chemicae, Caecxjtta. Received September ix, 1936.^ 



Preparation and Properties of Highly Concentrated Sols, 
Part Y. Stannic Hydroxide Sols. 

By N. R. Dhar and Ch. I. Varadanam. 

In previous publications (/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1932, 9 , 315, 441^ 
455 ; Kolloid Z., 1935, 71 , 173) from these laboratories we have 
reported the preparation and properties of highly concentrated sols 
of aiuiiiinitiiii, iron, chromium, zirconium, and thorium hydroxides, 
vanadium pentoxide and silicic and molybdic acids. In the present 
paper, we are communicating our results on highly concentrated 
stannic hydroxide sols. 


Pteparaiion of the SoL 

Stannic chloride (hydrated crystals 45 g.) was dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of water and very strong ammonium hydroxide was gradually added 
with constant stirring. Heat is evolved in the reaction and therefore 
the beaker was kept in a cold water-bath. When a sufficient quantity 
of ammonium hydroxide had been added, a viscous gel was obtained. 
It was repeatedly washed with distilled "water, and then it was peptised 
with a minimum quantity of strong ammonium hydroxide. The 
sample, washed 14 times with water, took about 4 hours to give a clear 
sol. 

The sol thus prepared was further concentrated by slow evapora- 
tion. At a certain stage a scum appeared on the surface, and on 
further concentration, a jelly was formed. The sol at this stage, 
before the formation of the jelly contained 68*4 g. Sn02 per litre. 
The sols of the following concentrations were obtained : 

Prepared m the cold. Concentrated by evaporation. 

W'l 65*4 g. /litre 68*4 g. /litre 

^IIL (purer) 45*0 80*9 

These sols on dialysis for about two days form transparent jellies in 
the dialyser. A sol obtained by washing the gel for three days 
as much as 90**^ g. of Sn02'''per 'Hhre® This sol was also 
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converted into a jelly when left exposed to atniospliere. The concentra- 
tions of the sol prepared over sulphuric acid in a desiccator also gave 
89*8 g. SnOa per litre. 

Coagulations of the Sol. 

It was difficult to study the coagulation of very highly concentrated 
sols by the addition of electrolytes. The coagulation of the following 
sols has been studied. 


TabIvE I. 


Amount of 

sol taken = 

0*5 c.c. Total volume = 15 c.c. Time 

of observation = 

I hour. 



Days dialysed. 

Electrolyte. 

Ppt. cone. 

Cone, of the sol in 




SnO|/ litre. 


KQ 

0-07330 


i 

BaCls 

0*00053 

40*6 g. 


AKNOah 

0*0004 



KCl 

o*o6 


1 

BaCb 

0*00038 

40‘3 


AKNO,), 

0*00028 



KCl 

0*0269 


f 

BaCls 

0*00024 

42-2 


AKNOsli 

o*oooi8 



KCl 

0*02133 


10 

BaCls 

0*00016 

42*4 


Al(NOs|, 

0*00024 


The precipitating ratios 

are given in 

the following table. The 

value from the trivalent ion has been taken as unity* 



Table n. 




The sols dialysed lor 


d days* 

5 days. 

7 days. 10 days. 

Monovaltnl 

183*4 

269*2 

14S-2 78*6 , 

Bivalent 

I “30a 

1*364 

2*296 r'U , ' 

Trivakni 

1*00 

I*0 

roo , 
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It will be seen from these figures that the sols, which have been 
dialysed for a longer time, require smaller aniounts of electrolyte for 
coagulation. Moreover, the ratio of the precipitating coiiceiitratioiis 
of mono, bi and trivalent ions decreases continuously as the dialysis 
proceeds, that is, as the purity of the sol increases. Similar results 
were obtained by Dliar and collaborators on other highly concentrated 
sols, and as the purity increases, the precipitation concentrations 
approach the ratios required by the expression of Chakravarti, Ghosh 
and Dhar (/, PJiys, Client. ^ 1930, 3 ^, 330). 


’-qefVR ^ 

Where kT 

It may also be noted here, that the coagulum obtained from an 
impure sol is opalescent, whereas that from a pure sol is transparent. 

Purity of the SoL 

The concentrated sols of stannic hydroxide contain traces of 
chloride ions, and a sufficient amount of ammonium hydroxide as 
impurity, as shown from the following table. Ammonia was estimated 
colourimetricaliy by Nessier’s reagent, and chloride gravimetrically 
as AgCL 


Tabi^e III. 


Bays dialysed 

Cone, of SnOg per 
litre. 

Cr ion per litre. 

Cone, of ammonia. 

2 

40‘6 g. 

0*5494 g- 

0*1105 N 

5 

40*3 

0*0301 

0*0458 

f 


Traces 

0*0371 

XQ 

42-4 ' 


0*0236 


Viscosity of Sols. 

It was reported in previous publications, that the highly concen- 
trated sols of iron, chromium, aluminium, thorium and zirconium 
hy<lro:rides possess a Mry high viscosity, and also that the viscosity 
markedly increases with the purity of the sols.* However, the stannic 
, sols do not show very; high viscosity even on dialysis.'' 
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With continued dialysis^ the concentration of the sol falls markedly* 
Some of the results are given in the following table® 


Table IV. 

Temperature =30°* Viscosity of water at 30^0 — *00803. 


Days of dialysis. 

Density. 

Cone, of Sn02 P^r 
litre. 

Viscosity. 

Undialysed sol. 

2‘I026 

90*4 g. 

0*01018 

I 

1*084 

85-4 

0*01028 

t 

1*076 

76-6 

0*01293 

1 

1*069 

697 

0*01245 

5 

1*059 . 

59-0 

0:01294 

7 

1*047 

50*3 

0 *OI 3 I 8 

9 

X-042 

40.4 

0*01223 


It has been observed that even a very pure sol, which sets to a jelly 
on standing, does not possess a high viscosity as was observed with 
other concentrated sols. The ageing effect of the sol on the viscosity 
of undialysed and dialysed sols is also not marked, except in those 
cases where the sol sets to a gel on standing for some days. 


Jelly Formation with Stannic Hydroxide, 

Weiser (/. Phys, Chem,j 1922, 26 , 681) has studied the jelly forma- 
tion of stannic hydroxide. The concentrated sols w^hich we have 
obtained give a transparent jelly when treated with hydrochloric acid, 
potassium and barium chlorides. Some of the jellies are markedly 
thixotropic and are converted to sols when shaken, but again 
jellies pn standing. .Some of the results are given in Table V* 
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Table V« 

Concentration of the sol dialysed for 19 days — 37*3 of 
SnOs/litre* Amounts of the sol taken = 4 c.c. Total volume = 5 cx. 


Concentration 
of KCi(x¥) 

0-003105 0-003726 0-004347 

0*004968 

'0*005589 0*006310 

Time of gela* 
tion in ml* 
nates. 

I 7 S 72 a -3 

I© 

*S 3 

Thixotropic 
time In mi- 
nates for re* 
setting. 

5 $ I 

Electric Conductivity of the Sols. 



We have also studied the electric conductivities of stannic 
hydroxide sols dialysed for a different number of days^ and also the 
influence of dilution and temperature on conductivity of a particular 
sol. The results are given below : 


Table VI, 

Temperature = 35*^, 


Days of 
dialysis.' 

Concentration 
of SnOj/litre. 

Sp. condactiv- 
itv in mhos 
’ x IO*«. 

Days of 
dialysis. 

Concentration 
of SttOg/litre. 

Sp. condacti- 
vity in mhos 

I 

85-4 g- 

29*85 

5 

« 9 *S 


n 

477 

15*83 

1 

50-3 

9 *X 4 

S 

76-6 

2 o'ia 

i* 

35*1 

4*8x 


j 8-3 

I 3 ’S 6 

9 

42*4 

7*55 

' 3 

:■■■' ...^7 ■ 

16*46 

»* 

ai *3 

3.73 

IS" 

34 ’ 8 ',"' 

S- 3 S 

3 tl 


6*56 ' 
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Table VII. 



Temperature = 35 ® . 


Dilution. 

Sp. conductivity 
in mhos x io~<. 

Sp. condnctivftv x 
as calculated. 

9 o*a g. ffitre 
lA) 

50*05 

50*05 

A/2 

30*69 

61*38 

A /4 

19*49 

77*96 

A/8 

11*62 

90“82 

A/i6 

6*S6 

109*8 

klz% 

5-47 

m's 


Table VIII. 

Concentration of the two days' dialysed soi=82*2 g. of SnOs/Htre, 


Temp. 

Sp. conductivity x io“A 

SS* 

29*09 

35* 

22*96 

45* 

26*03 


From these results, it will be seen that on dialysis, as the purity 
increases, the conductivity of the sol decreases. The infiuence of 
temperature on the conductivity is also regular. The results in the 
Table VII show that the conductivity multiplied by the dilution of 
the sol goes on increasing as the dilution proceeds. 

An attempt was also made to study the cataphoresis of the stannic 
hydroxide particles by the improved method of Mukherjee, but the 
difficulty was in procuring a sharp boundary in a non-opalescent 
colourless sol of stannic hydroxide. Various indicators, as phenol- 
phthalein and methylene blue were tried. No indicator was necessary 
for the undialysed sol which was sufficiently opalescent to give a 
sharp bounary. The results are given in Table IX. The cataphoretic 
movement was extremely slow, 

2 
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Table IX. 

Voltage applied = 170. Time —30 min . 


Bays 

dialysed. 

Cone, of 
SnOs/litie. 

Cone, of KC! 
as the tipper 
liquid. 

Movement of 
Left limb. Right-Hmb. 

andialysed 

4 o'S g. 

N/s 

3 mm. 

■■ 3 trim. 




Voltage 

reversed 

■ ** 

St 


3 mm. 

3 mm. 

I day ■' '' 

37’3 

N/16 

3 mm. 

4 mm. 




Voltage 

reversed 


»t 

»* 

4 mm. 

3 mm. 


Sum m aby. 


$. A highly concentrated sol of negatively charged stannic hy- 
droxide has been prepared of a concentration of 98*4 grains SnOg per 
litre by peptising well washed stannic hydroxide with concentrated 
afnmonia, and evaporating the sol on a water-bath. An attempt to 
further concentrate it, resulted in the formation of a jelly. 

2. The coagulation of concentrated sols has been studied, and it 
was found that as the purity increases on dialysis, the ratio of pre- 
cipitating concentrations, of mono, bi and trivalent ions goes on 
decreasing. 

3. The stannic hydroxide sols do not possess so high viscosities 
1^ iron, chromium and thorium hydroxides. The electric conducti- 
vities have also been studied. 

4. The colloidal particles of stannic hydroxide show a very slow 
cataphoretic movement, 

Chemical Laboratories, 

pNiVERSiry OF AUAifAJ^AD Received Anpist 26, 1936. 
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Deriwatkes of l-Hydroxy«2-i!aplitl!oi€ Acid. Paft I, 
4-Halogeiio4-hydFoxy-2-iiapIitlioic Acid 
and their Dematkes. 

• By G. V. Jadhav, S. N. Rao and N. W. HmwE. 

Since much work has been done in these laboratories on derivatives 
of salicylic acid, it was thought interesting to examine the reactions of 
I -hydroxy- 2-naphthoic acid, which can be regarded as a salicylic acid 
with the 3- and 4- positions fused with a benzene molecule. Thus, its 
behaviour may be analogous with the 3- substituted derivatives of 
salicylic acid, since the position 4 does not play an important role, 
being outside the directing influences. 

Thus, the acid chloride of the naphthoic acid is as easily obtained 
(Anschutz and co-workers, Annalen^ 1906, 856 , 361) as that of o-creso- 
tic acid or salicylic acid with the 3- position occupied, either by chloro, 
nitro (Anschutz, Ber., 1897, 30 , 222; Annalen, 1906, 3 f 6 ", 342, 336), or 
bromo group unpublished 'Work), The esters of the j^substi- 

tuted salicylic acids are obtained through the silver salts or through 
the acid chlorides (Anschutz and Anspach, Annulen, 1906, 856 , 313; 
Hdbner, ibid., 1879, 1 ^ 3 , 34; Anschutz and co-workers, iMd., 1906, 
856 , 343). With the naphthoic acid it has been found very difficult; to 
get the ester directly (Kauflmann and Egner, Ber., 1913, 56 , 3782)*- 

To extend the above analogies further, the naphthoic acid halO- 
genated and the behaviour of these acids studied. These halogeuo 
acids were obtained by the substitution of the sulphonic acid group in 
4-snlpho-i-hydroxy-2-naphthoic acid (Konig, Bet*, 1889, 22 , 787; 
1890, 28 , 806) by the halogens and the halogen-free phthalic acid, 
obtained on oxidation of these acids, further confirms their structures. 

The 4-halogenonaphthoic acids gave the naphthoyl chloride with 
phosphorus pentachlotide as easily as the 3:5-disubstittited salicylic 
acids (Anschutz, loc* cit). 

Various derivatives of these acids have been described. The work 
is being extended. 

• E X n El At. 

4.‘*Broma-i-hydfoxy^2-naphth(Hc Acid. — BromiHe (2*5 g.) in acetic 
acid (10 c.c.) was*^ gradually added in the cold tO',4-suipho-i*'hydroxf^»' 
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2»iiaphthoic acid (5 g,) suspended in acetic acid (50 c.c.) and the mix- 
ture then heated at 100® for f hour to complete the reaction. 
The bromo-acid (3"6 g.) crystallised from acetic acid in white needles, 
m.p. 240-41° (decomp.), mixed m.p. with the acid prepared according 
to Weil (Ber., 1911, 3060; cf, Schmitt and Burkard, Bet., 1S87, 20, 

2700). (Found: Br, 30*1. Calc, for Br : Br, 3o"o per cent). 

Phthalic acid (imp. 197®) was obtained, when the bromo acid (2 g.) 
was heated with nitric acid [d 1T6, 15 c.c.) in a sealed tube at 
150-60® for 8 hours. 

/^■‘BfomO‘-i-hydfoxy-2-naphthoyi Chloride. — A mixture of the above 
acid (3 g.), dry benzene (4 c.c.), dry light petroleum ether (10 c.c.) 
and phosphorus pentachloride (3 g.) was gently heated on the w*ater- 
bath, until a clear yellow solution was obtained. The naphthoyl 
chloride separated on cooling as yellow needles, which were collected 
and washed with dry light petroleum ether and dried over phosphorus 
pentoxide, m.p. 118-9®. [Found: Total halogen calc, as Gl, 28*5 ; 
by analysis of silver halides Cl, 12*4; Br, 27*8. CnHeO^BrCl 
requires Ch 12*4; Br, 28“o per cent]. 

4 ‘-Chloro-i-hyd 70 xy- 2 -naphiholc Acid . — Dry chlorine gas (i g.) was 
passed at 65®, with constantstirrmg,through4-sulpho-i-hydroxy-2- 
naphthoic acid (5 g.) suspended in acetic acid (25 c.c.). The solid 
{i'4 g.) crystallised from acetic acid in colourless needles, m.p. 232-33® 
(decomp. }, mixed m.p. with the acid prepared according to Reissert 
(Ber., 1911, 44 , 866; cf. Weil and Heerdt, Ber., 1922, 55 , 288 ; 
Weil, Ber,^ 1911, 44 , 3061). (Found: Cl, 15*9. Calc, for CHH7O8CI: 
Cl, i6‘o per cent). 

On oxidation of the acid, in the same way as in the case of 4-bromo- 
acid, phthalic acid was obtained, 

4'‘Chloro-i-hydTOxy-2'^naphihoyl Chloride was prepared in the 
same way as its bromo isomer in fine yellow needles, m.p. 121-22®. 
(Found: Cl, 29*4. CiiHgOsCls requires Cl, 29*5 per cent). 

The phenyl and ^-naphthyl esters of these halogeno-acids w'ete 
prepared by heating a mixture of the acid with the respective phenol 
and phosphorus oxychloride at 140-150® to a clear solution and then 
treatiiLg with water. Alkyl esters were obtained by heating either the 
silver salt of the acid or the naphthoyl chloride with the respective 
alkyl iodide or alcohol. The arylamides were prepared by treating the 
benzene solution of the naphthoyl chloride with the respective amine* 
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.TI|8 Chemical Examiixation of Solanutn Xanthocarpum^ 
SchaFd and Wendle. Part 1. The' Constituents 

of the Oil from the Seeds. 

By Mahajdeo Prasab Gupta and Sikhpbhushan Dutt. 

Solanum xanthocarpum (N. O. Solanacecz) commonly known as 
Bhatkatya in Hindi and Kanta-Kari in Sanskrit and in Bengali is 
common throughout India. The description of the plant and its 
medicinal properties are given in detail in Dymock C Pharmaco- 
graphica Indica/' 1891, II, 557) and Basu and Kirtikar (‘'.Indian 
Medicinal plants,*’ 1918, II, 896). The plant is of great importance in 
Hindu medicine, as being useful in fever, cough, asthma, constiver 
ness, heart disease, toothache, etc. 

So far scarcely any work of a chemical nature has been done on 
the fruits and the present investigation was undertaken to put the 
fruits to a thorough chemical examination. The benzene extract of 
the seeds yielded an oil of greenish yellow colour and some crystalline 
matter, The purification and constitution of the crystalline matter 
is being investigated. 


Experimental. 

Fresh fruits (33*15 kg.) were dried, crushed and the pericarp 
separated mechanically. The dry seeds constituted ao‘71 and the 
pericarp 4-6^% and the moisture 74*67% of the fresh fruits by weight. 
The ash of the crushed fruit contained 44*38% of water-soluble and 
55*62% of water-insoluble inorganic material, and contained the 
following positive and negative radicals ; potassium, iron, calcium, 
(in traces), magnesium, silica, carbonate, chloride, sulphate and 
phosphate. . 

Crashed., seeds {30 g.) were successively extracted with vario^ 
solvents in a Soxhlet’s apparatus and the extracts were dri^ , at ^ Xpp® 
when the following results were obtained. 
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Bessette eximcl (i9"28%).“The extract was a greenisli yellow oil 
which, disposited some crystalline matter on standing, 

Chlawf arm extract (y 2%). — The extract was of yellowish brown 
colour and gave positive tests for alkaloids, soluble in acids, and also 
in caustic soda with yellow colour, forming neutral as well as basic 
lead salts and giving no colour with ferric chloride. 

The Ethyl acetate extract (i'65%), the acetone (1*62%) as well as 
the alcoholic extracts (3*39%) were of yellowish brown colour, and 
showed the same reactions as the chloroform extract and were very 
slightly bitter in taste. 

Extraction of the Oil— Powdered seeds (2*2 kg.) were exhaus- 
tively extracted with benzene when 418 g. of a greenish yellow oil 
having characteristic odour were obtained. The crude oil was 
purified with animal charcoal and Fuller’s earth. The oil was of 
bright yellow colour when viewed in thin layers and greenish yellow 
in thick layers. 

Examination of the Oil,' — The oil does not contain nitrogen or 
sulphur. It burns with slightly smoky fla^e and is slightly opti- 
cally active showing a rotation of [a] -“I*35 in chloroform. On 

examination it was found to be semi-drying ; 0*9240 ; it does not 

solidify upto -ii® but becomes thick ; acid value, 7078 ; acetyl value, 
40*4 : saponification value, 182*5 ; Hehner's value, 94*9 ; iodine value, 
124*3 ; unsaponifiable matter, 1*2%, 

150 G. of the oil were saponified in the usual manner with alco- 
holic potash and the unsaponifiable matter extracted with ether. 
The fatty acids were then extracted in the usual manner. The mixed 
fatty acids have the following constants : Consistency, liquid ; 

0*8775 ; neutralisation value, 173*9 J J^^ean M.W., 322*7 ; 
iodine value, 121*37. 

The mixture of the fatty acids (52 g.) was then separated into 
saturated, (solid) and unsaturated (liquid) acids by the TwitchelFs 
lead salt alcohol method (/. Ind. Eng, Chem.j 1921, 13 , 806). 
Btiring the separation of saturated and unsaturated acids, a small 
quantity of iresinoUs acid insoluble in ether also separated and it is to 
their presence that the mean molecular weight of the mixed acids is so 
high. ‘ Table I gives the percentage, iodine value ^ the mean 
molecukr weight oi the saturated and unsaturated acids. 
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TABI.K I. 

Acids. In mixed acids. In the oil. Iodine value. Mean M. W, 

Saturated 16*62% 15 77% 4*24 285 

Unsaturated 83*38 79-11 129*7 ’ 279*8 

Examination of Unsaturated Acids ^ — The unsaturated acids, sepa- 
rated by the above method, showed beautiful green fluorescence*, and 
their constituents were determined quantitatively by the method of 
Jmaieson and Baughman (J, Amer, Chem, Soc., 1920, 42 , 1197) by 
preparing their bromine addition products. The hexabromo deri- 
vative of linolenic acid is insoluble in cold ether ; since no precipitate 
insoluble in ether was formed, the absence of linolenic acid was 
confirmed. The ether-soluble portion was dissolved in petroleum 
ether and cooled when crystals of linolic tetrabromide (m.p. 113-14®) 
were separated showing the presence of linolic acid. The residue 
was evaporated to dryness and the bromine content estimated. 
Table II contains the results of the analysis of the bromine addition 
products. 


Tabue II. 


Weight of unsaturated acids taken 5*6192 g. 

I/inoIic tetrabromide (insoluble in petroleum ether) 2*8294 

Residue (dibromide and tetrabromide) 7‘4552 

Bromine content of the residue 42*33% 


Dibromo-oleic acid in residue 64*1% or 4*7800 

Tetrabromolinolic acid in residue 35 ’9% or 2-6770 g. 

Total tetrabromide found 5*5064 g. 

Linolic acid equivalent to tetrabromide 4574% or 2*5700 g. 

Oleic acid equivalent to dibromide 54*26% or 3*0490 g. 

The proportions of the linolic and oleic acids in the unsaturated 
acids was also determined from the iodine valiie of the liquid acids. 
Table III (a) contains the percentage of the linolic and oleic acMi. 
in the unsaturated acids, and the percentage of their glyceiiite 

3 ■ 
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original oil calculated by bromine addition method, and Table III (b) 
percentages calculated by iodine method. 


Table III (a) 


, Acid. 

Found by 
... bromine 
addition 
products. 

In the total 
fatty acids. 

In /the . 
original 
oil. 

Oleic acid • 

54-26% 

45-23% 

■ 42 * 93 % 

Linolic acid 

45-74 

38-14 

. 36-19 


Table III (b) 


Acids. 

Calculated 
by iodine 
value. 

In the total 
fatty acids. 

In the 
original 
oil, 

Oleic 

56-38% 

47*00 

46-71 

hinoHc 

43*62 

36-40 

34-55 


The theoretical iodine value of a mixture consisting of 54*26% of oleic 
acid and 45*74% of linolic acid is 131*7, which agrees fairly well with 
the observed iodine value of the unsaturated acids (i29'7). 

Examination of the Saturated Acids , — The saturated acids sepa- 
rated by the lead salt alcohol method were freed from traces of liquid 
acids by pressing over porous plate. The acids, thus obtained, were 
perfectly solid, slightly yellowish white in colour, in. p. 52 

The mixture of the saturated acids was converted into the methyl 
ester (10 g.) and fractionally distilled under reduced p'ressure* ;The 
iodine values and the saponification values of the different fractions 
were determined and the mean ^molecular weight calculated. The 
M. W. of the methyl palmitate is 270*3 and that of methyl stearate' 298*4. 
TheM. W. of the three fractions lies between these two values -and 
indicates a mixture of the two. The M. W. of the last fraction is 
greater than 298 and hence contains the ester of an acid of greater 
M. W, than stearate and probably arachidate. The percentages 
of the acids w;ere determined in the different fractions by means 
these mean M. W. and the iodine value {/; Amen Chm; 'Soc.^ i^ao^ 
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Table contains the result of the fraction and Table V the 
results of analysis. 


Table IV. 


Table VI. 


Frac- B. p, 

tion. 

Weight of 
the fraction. 

Acids. In the sa- 

turated 
acids. 

In the 
original 
oil. 

I 200— 2io/i*-2 mm. 

1*6800 g. 

Palmitic 34*07 % 

5-37 % 

2 278—80/0.7 mm. 

3‘237S 

Stearic 61*93 

9-77 

"■-■3 280 — 81/07 m.m. 

2*7174 

Arachidic ( ?) 2*20 - 

0*35 . 

"4 Residue 


2 -0420 

Unsaturated 1*79 

0*28. 



Table V. 


Jhaction. Iodine 
num- 
ber. 

Spanifi- Mean 

cation M. W. 

value. 

Unsatura- Mean M. W. of 

. ted. esters of saturated 

acids. 

' I 2*76 ■ 

203*45 

75*9 

*0357 g- (2.12^) 

? 75 ’S 

2 1*69 

19774 

00 

•0423 (1*30%) 

‘283-7 •' 

3 1*21 

190-0 

295*3 

•0232 (0*85%) 

295*3 

4 4*40 

186*40 

301*0 

*0633 (0*31%) 

■■ r 



Table V 

(contd.). 


Fraction. 

Palmitic acid. 

Stearic acid. Arachidic acid. 

I 

1'2700 g. (75-53%) 

0*2898 g. (17*25%) 

... 

2 

1-5830 

(48-9%) 

1-4510 (44*82%) 

... 

3 

0.2815 

(10*36%) 

2*2810 (83*93%) 



1*6760 (82*10%) 0*2020 g. (9*89%) 


Examimlion of the Unsap onifiahle Matter . — The unsaponifiable 
matter obtained by ether extraction of the soap was washed in ethereal 
solution repeatedly with water* The dried ethereal solution was 
distilled when a yellowish white amorphous matter was obtained^ 
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It was repeatedly crystallised from minimum quantity of alcohols and 
thus two sets of perfectly white flakes were obtained with different 
melting points^ and thus proving that the uiisaponifiable matter is a 
mixture of two sterols in addition to some sticky yellow colouring 
matter which is practically insoluble in cold alcohol. On recrystallisiiig 
from alcohol twice, the first crop melted completely at 122'' with 
previous shrinking at 92"", and the second at 142-43° but without any 
sign of shrinkage before melting. They gave the various colour re- 
actions of the sterol and were optically active, [a] ^3? = + 16*24 
chloroform (c, 1*2930). The sample, crystallised from chloroform and 
air-dried, was analysed. [Found: C, 75*5: H, ii*i. C24H44O3 (?) 
requires C, 75*8 ; H, ii’6 per cent]. The other sample showed [a] 
”*83*45 (?) in chloroform (c, 0*6890) ; the substance, crystallised from 
alcohol and air-dried, \vas analysed. (Found: C, 83*12,83*41; 
11*42, 11*66, C25H42O requires C, 83*8; H, 11*7; while C23H44O 
requires C, 83*8 ; H, 11*8 per cent). 


Summary, 

The examination of the oil showed the presence of the following 
substances Oleic acid (42*93%) ; linolic acid (36*18%); palmitic acid 
(S‘37^) ; stearic acid (9*77%) ; arachidic acid (?) (0*35%); and 
tinsaponifiable matter (a mixture of two sterols, 1*2%), 


Chemical Uaboraxory, 
Aimeamd Univihsixy. 


Received July 18, 1936, 



Synthesis of Conmapins and Chromones from 

Halogenated and Nitro-cresols. 

By Duhkhaharan Chakravarti and Bhawani Charan Banerjee 

In view of tlie generalisation made by Chakravarti (/. Indian 
Chevi. Soc., 1932, 9 , 31) that the phenols which readily yield 
coumarins with / 3 -ketonic esters in presence of sulphuric acid also 
give coumarins and not chromones in presence of phosphorus pen-- 
toxide and the phenols wdiich give coumarins with sulphuric acid 
with poor yield or do not react at all, produce good yields of 
chromones, and in view of the iniiuence of the halogen and nitro group 
on the formation of chromones (Chakravarti, J, Indian Chem. Soc*, 
1932, 9 , 25, 31), it occurred to us that the chromone condensation 
(Simonis’ reaction) could be facilitated by the introduction of halogen 
and nitro groups into the molecule of those phenols which do not 
satisfactorily respond to the coumarin condensation (Pechmann^s 
reaction). 

The present investigation describes the condensation of chloro* 
and nitrocresols (c-, m- and P-) with acetoacetic ester and a-alkyl- 
acetoacetic esters, both in presence of sulphuric acid and phosphorus 
pentoxide and the following results have been obtained: 

(1) The presence of a chlorine atom in the molecule of cresol 
(0-, w-, and pi) diminishes its reactivity in Pechmann's reaction form- 
ing a coumarin and increases its reactivity in Simonis' reaction 
forming a chromone. 

(2) The presence of a nitro group in the cresol molecule has an 
inhibiting influence in the coumarin condensation, but a favourable 
influence in chromone condensation under Simonis' conditions. Thus 
4-nitro-2-methylphenol and 2-nitro-3-methylphenol do not condense 
with the acetoacetic esters using sulphuric acid as a condensing 
agent, although the chromones are easily obtained using phosphorus 
pentoxide, 

(3) The presence of an a-substituent in the acetoacetic ester 
molecule produces a hindrance in Pechmann's reaction, which in- 
creases with the complexity of the substituent but it has no marked 
influence in the chromone condensation in Simonis' reaction. 
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(4) Tlie 2-nietliyl-gToitp in chroinoiies is always reactive irres- 
pective of tlie position and nature of the substituents in the benzene 
ringjc/. Heiibron, Barnes and Morton, /. Chem. Soc.^ 1923,128, 
2569; Cliakravarti, Indian Chem, Soc,^ 193X5 S, 129, Clieema, 
Gulati'aiicl VeiikataiTiinan, /. Chem. Soc.^ 1932, 925). The chromoiies, 
described in this paper, have been characterised by the formation 
of styryl derivatives by condensation with benzalclehyde in presence 
of alcoholic sodium etlioxide as the condensing agent. The forma- 
tion of a styryi derivative serves to distinguish a 2-methylchronione 
from the isomeric 4-iiiethylcouniarin. 

(5) The results are in full agreement with the generalisation made 

by Cliakravarti (/ec. If there is no formation of a coumarin or 

if the formation of a coumarin is slow in Pechmann s reaction, then 
the chroinoiie formation is generally facilitated in Simonis’ 
reaction. 

It should be noted that Simonis’ reaction is invariably attended 
with the formation of a considerable amount of resinous product 
and the isolation of the product in the purest form is always a 
matter of difficulty and the yield of the product in the case of the 
chloro- and nitro-cresols never exceeds 10-15% of the theoretical. 

The coumarins and chromones, derived from 4-chloro-3-metIiyl 
phenol, may have the alternative structures (I) or (II) (R=Me, Et, Pr^ 


C/Me 

Cld'i'^CR 


Me' 


'CO 


O 




(I) 




Me C-Me 


0 



C-Me 


Cl' 


Me CO 


-■ - - ■ (II) - . 

etc.) and it has not been' possible Ip dlstinguidi betweeia these, 
two structures on account of the low yields of the products. 
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Robertson, Waters and Jones (/. Chem. Soc., 1932, 1681) detected 
the formation of pairs of isomeric m-pyrones when Simonis’ reaction 
was applied to w-cresol and methyl- and ethyl-acetoacetic esters, but 
m the case of chloro-nt-cresol, however, only one product has 'been 
isolated and it has been described as (I). 


Experimental. 

The chloro-cresols e.g., 4-chloro-2-methylphenol, 2-chloro-4-methyl- 
phenol, 4 -chloro. 3 -methylphenol, have been prepared by the action of. 
sulphuryl chloride on the cresols (Peratoner and Condorelli, GazzeUa, 
1898, 28 , i. 197 ; Mezzarn and Eamberti-Zanardi, ihid., 1896, 26 , U 
399 )- ’ ’ ‘ 

- a-Nitro-s-methylphenol has been prepared according to the method 
of Hodgson and Beard {/. Chem 5 oc., 1925, 127 , 49S). While pre- 
paring 2-nitro-3-methylpheiiol following the method of Gibson (/. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 123 , 1272) a yellow substance melting at 94° was ■ 

obtained. On analysing it was found to be a dinitro compound^ 
probably, identical with the .2 : 6-dinitro-w-cresol (m.p. 99°) described 
by Nietzki and Ruppert (Ber., 1890, 23 , 3479). 

■ To a cold solution of m-cresol (21-6 c.c.) in fuming sulphuric 
acid (6-7% sulphur trioxide. So c c.), a mixture of fuming nitric acid. 
(9-3 c.c.) and fuming sulphuric acid {6-7% sulphur trioxide, 21-3 c.c.), 
was slowly added with mechanical stirring, the solution being cooled 
in a freezing mixture. Water (100 c.c.) was added and superheated 
steam at 145-150° was passed. A yellow oil came over with the stearii 
which ultimately solidified. It was filtered, m.p. 94°. (Found : N 
i 3 ' 7 - C7He05N2 requires N, 14-1 yer cent). 

Preparation of the Coumarins . — ^The cresol {i mol.) and the aceto-- 
acetic ester (i mol.) ;vere treated with times their weight of’sulphuric 
acid {d 1-84) and the mixture kept overnight. The solution w^as then 
poured into powdered ice, when the product separated either as a 
solid or a thick oil, which on washing with caustic alkali solution yielded 
a solid. It was collected, washed with w-ater and crystallised from 
acetic acid or alcohol (charcoal). 
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Preparation of the Chromones. — A mixture of the cresol (5 g.) and 
the acetoacetic ester (5 g.) was heated with phosphorus pentoxide 
(lo g.) on the water-bath for i hour. More phosphorus pentoxide (10 g.) 
was then added and the mixture further heated on the water-bath for 
I hour. On adding powdered ice to the reaction mixture a thick oil 
was generally obtained, which was extracted with ether. The ethereal 
solution was washed with aAT-caustic alkali and then with water, 
dried over calcium chloride and the ether removed, when crystals were 
obtained. The adhering oily impurity was removed on the porous 
plate and the product was crystallised from alcohol or acetic acid 
(charcoal) . 

Preparation of the Styryl Derivatives, — The chromone (0*2 g--o*3 g.) 
was dissolved in the least quantity of absolute alcohol and the solution 
was treated with benzaldehyde (0-5 g.) and an alcoholic solution of 
sodium ethoxide (0-5 g. of sodium in 5 c.c. of absolute alcohol). After 
keeping overnight the solution was heated on the water-bath for i 
hour, when crystals separated from the boiling solution or on cooling 
or on adding a few drops of water. The crystals were collected, washed 
with dilute alcohol and finally crystallised from alcohol or acetic 
acid. 

The chlorine in these compounds has been conveniently estimated 
by the semi-micro method (ter Meulen, Rec. Trav. Chim.^ 1928, 47 , 
698) and the nitrogen in some of the compounds has also been esti- 
mated by the semi-micro method (ter Meulen, Rec^ Trav. Chini., 
1934, 53 , 121). 

The coumarins and chromones derived from 4-chloro- 2-methyl- 
phenol, 2-chloro-4-methylphenol, 4-chloro-3-methylphenol and the 
acetoacetic esters are described in Table I. 

The chromones derived from 4-nitro-2-metliylphenol, 2-nitro-3- 
methyiphenol and the acetoacetic esters are described in Table II. 
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The Enzymes in Snake Yenom. Part. IL Their 
Action on Natiie Proteins, on Peptone and 
on the Actmty of irypsin. 

By B. N. Ghosh and S. S. De. 

It has been recorded by several authors, as early as 1902-1903 
that snake venom contains proteolytic enzymes. The behaviour of these 
enzymes has riot yet been fully investigated. Recently Masakazu Sato 
and Tamatsu Hirano {Mem, Facult, Sci, Agric. TaihokUy 1935, 9 , 83) 
have found that the venoms of some Formosan snakes can digest 
proteins and that their optimum activity lies between 8'o to pn 
8*5 depending on the nature of the substrate used. 

In a previous paper it has been shown by one of us (Ghosh, /. 
Indian Chem, Soc., 1936, 13 , 450), that the proteolytic enzyme in 
cobra {Naja Naja) venom resembles trypsin so far as its activity 
depends on the pn of the substrate suspension. Since Vipera 
Russelli belongs ■ to a group quite different from that of cobra, a study 
of the enzymes in its venom was undertaken. 


Experimental. 

Action of RusselVs Viper Venom on Proteins, 

The experimental procedure adopted was the same as described by 
Ghosh {loc. cit.) in a previous paper. Stock solutions (5%) of gelatin 
(electro-dialysed), Merck's dried egg-albumin and of casein were pre- 
pared and kept in a refrigerator with a few drops of toluene as preser- 
vative. 

Solution of Russell's viper venom (1% ) in 0*85% NaCl solution was 
prepared and its toxicity determined. It was found that 0*01 mg. of 
venom (dry weight) kills a pigeon weighing 300 g. when injected 
intravenously. 

The stock protein solution (20 c.c.) was taken in an Eflerimeyer's 
flask and its pn adjusted to the requisite value by adding a few drops 
of HCi or NaOH according to need. To this solution 10 c.c. of buffer 
solution of the same pn were added. 10 C.c. of this buffered protein 
solution were placed in each of the two conical flasks. To one of the 
flasks, 2 c.c. of the venom solution and 8 c.c. of physiological saline 
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were added. To the other, which served as control, lo c.c- of physio- 
logical saline only were added. After adding a few drops 
of toluene tO' each of the flasks, they .were stoppered and placed 
ill a thermostat at 36°. After suitable intervals of time, ,5 c.c. 
portions of the solution were withdrawn from each set of jflasks and 
added to 45 c.c. of absolute alcohol to which 0*5 c.c. of 0-5% thy- 
molphthalein solution in alcohol was previously added. To the 
flask containing the 5 c.c. control sample, 0*5 c.c. of the venom solu- 
tion were added just before titration. The interval of time allowed 
for digestion was 24 hours. The buffer solutions used are acid 
potassium phthalate from 2-2 to pn 5 *S, acid potassium phosphate 
from pn 6-0 to pn S'o and boric acid and potassium chloride from pu 
3*2 to p^s 10. The results are recorded in Tables I — III. 


Table I. 

Substrate— Egg-albumin. Venom— Russell ’s viper. 

0*0456 N alcoholic KOH required in c.c. for titration of 5 c.c. of the soln. 


pu. 

Active venom 
and substrate. 

Control. Diff. 

P^> 

Active venom 
and substrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 

2-4 

4*9 

4*9 

0*0 

7*6 

2*44 

2 *06 

0*38 

3-6 

4*35 

4*35 • 

0*0 

8*0 

2*14 

1*72 

0-42 

5’0 

370 

2*65 

0*65 

8*6 

1*74 

1*40 

0*34 

6*0 

3*27 

3*15 

0*12 

9*0 

1*32 

I '10 

0'*22 

6*6 

3*86 

370 

0*16 

9*4 

0*92 

0*8 

20*1 

7*0 

3*66 

2*42 

0*24 






Table II. 

Substrate Casein. Venom — ^RusselTs viper. 

0*0456 N-alcoholic KOH required in c.c. for titrating 5 cx. of the soln. 



AcMve venom 
and substrate. 

Control 

Diff. 

pM, 

Active venom 
and substrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 

^5.0; 

3*04 

2*93 

0*12 

7*6 

3*95 

3-35 

0'6o 

6*0 

4-09, v:, ' 

' \:„^* 74 , 

0*35 

8*0 

2*21 

1*70 

0*51 

6*6 

376 


0*54 

8*6 

174 

1*35 

0*39 

7*0 



. 0*62 


'/r* 24 ^ 

0-95 

079 
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Tabi,e III. 

Substance — Gelatin. Venom — Russell's viper. 


0*0456 N-alcoholic KOH required in c.c. for titrating 5 c.c. of soln. 


pa. 

Active venom 
and substrate. 

Control. 

Diff. 


Active venom 
and substrate. 

Control. 

Biff. 

5*0 

1-75 

1*64 

0*11 

8-0 

I *60 

1-12 

0-48 

6*0 

2*24 

2 *06 

o*i8 

8*6 

1*42 

0*98 

0*44 

6*6 

2*01 

1*76 

0*25 

9*0 

1*24 

0*90 

0*34 

7*0 

i- 8 s 

1*54 

0*31 

9*4 

0-98 

0-78 

0*20 

7.6 

1-75 

■ 1*30 

0*45 






It will be noticed from the data recorded in the Tables I — ^III 
that the optimum activity of the protease in Russell's viper venom 
using gelatin and egg-albumin as substrates is at -pn 8‘o approxi- 
mately, while with a casein suspension it is in the neighbourhood of 
pn 7*0. The proteolytic enzymes in the venoms of cobra and 
Russell's viper thus resemble trypsin in so far as their activity depends 
on the pn of the substrate suspension. 


Action of the Venoms of Cobra and RusselVs Viper on Peptone. 

It has been recorded by Launey (Compt^ rend., 1902, 135 , 401) 
that the disintegration of proteins like casein and serum albumin by 
the action of venoms of cobra and of the viper proceeds so far as to 
the stage of albumose. It never leads to the formation of peptone. It 
is not yet known whether the venoms of cobra or of Russell's viper 
can hydrolyse peptone to simpler compounds. The action of these 
venoms on solutions of Witte's peptone at difierent pn was, therefore, 
investigated. The experimental procedure was the same as described 
before. The results are given in Tables IV and V^ 
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Tabie IV, 

Substrate — peptone. Venoiii—cobra. 

00403 iV-BtOH-KOF required for titrating 5 c.c. of the soln. 


pH. 

Active \ enom 
and substrate. 

Control. 

Dilf. 

6*0 

5'94 

5’54 

0*40 

6‘6 

5*^4 

4-68 ■ 

0*46 

7.0 

4'6a 

4*c8 

0*54 

7-6 

3*78 

3-12 

0-66 

8’0. 

3 ^6 

■ ^‘56 

0*70 

8‘6 

2*67 

1*95 

0*72 

9 'o 

2*20 

1*53 

0-68 

9*4 

1*80 

1*24' 

0*56 


Table V. 




Substrate — peptone. Venom- 

—Russell's 

viper. 


0*0449 iV-EtOH-KOH required for titrating 5 c.c. 

of soln. 

pn. 

Active venom 
and substrate. 

Control. 

Dih, 

6’o 

5*77 

5*52 

0*25 

&6 

4-96 

4*66 , 

0*30 

7*0 

4*44 

4*08 

0*36 

7*6 

3*56 

3*10 

0*46 

8'0 

305 

5! *55 

0-50 

8‘6 

2*47 

1*94 

0*53 

9.0 

1*98 

I '50 

0*48 

. 9*4 

i‘6s 


0*40 

From 

an examination of the data 

in the Tables IV and V it 


appears that both the venoms can disintegrate Witte peptone. For 
the same weight, the activity of cobra venom is greater than that of 
Russell's viper varom. * The optimum activity of the peptidase 
in both the venoms is in the region of pm'S'2 to 8*5. This shou s 
that the venoms contain' an enzyme identical with or similar to 
er^sin- - - ; , ,;v 
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Action of Snake Venom on the Activity of Trypsin. 

Delezenne {Compi. rend., 1902, 135 , 329) studied the effect of snake 
venom, on the proteolytic activity of pancreatic juice. It was 
found that although snake venom alone cannot digest egg-albumin 
coagulated by heat yet when it was added to inert pancreatic juice 
it led to the rapid digestion of the coagulated protein. On heating, 
to 100° for 15 minutes, it was found to have lost its power of activat- 
ing the inert pancreatic juice. Delezenne {loc. cit.) therefore 
concluded that snake venom contains a kinase similar to enterokinase. 
Recently Delezenne *s observation has been confirmed by Masakazu 
Stato and Tamotsu Hiyono [Mem. Facult. Sci. Agric. Taihoku^ 1935? 
9 , 105), who used glycerol extract of pancreas instead of inactive 
pancreatic juice. In our experiments we tried the efiect of venoms 
of cobra and Russell’s viper on the activity of trypsin (Merck) to 
find out if they contain some trypsin activator. The experimental 
procedure adopted w’as the same as described already. Sets of 
flasks containing substrate only, substrate and i c.c. of o‘i% 
trypsin, substrate and 2 c.c. of 1% venom, and substrate, trypsin and 
venom, were placed in a thermostat at 36®. The final volume of 
the mixtures in each of the flasks was 20 c.c. and the concentration 
of the substrate was the same in all the flasks. The data are recorded 
below. 

Table VI. 

Venom — Russell’s viper. Substrate — gelatin. Time— after 6 hours’ 


incubation. 

0*0448 N-EtOH-KOH required for titrating 5 c c. of soln. 


pH. 

Control. 

Venom. 

Trypsin. 

Trypsin and 
venom. 

Biff, between 
Columns 3 and 4. 

6*0 

2 *08 

2*13 

3*04 

2*3 

0*84 

7*0 

T*5S 

1*65 

2*94 

1*74 

1*20 

7*6 

1*32 

1*44 

3*84 

1*52 

I'32 

8*5 

I’oa 

1*13 

3*28 

1*32 

1*06 


Table VII. 

Venom and substrate — same as in Table VI. Time — after 24 

hours’ incubation. 

o 0448 xV-B)tOH-KOH required for titrating 5 c.c. of the soln 


pM. 

Control. 

Venom.' 

Trypsin. 

Trypsin and 
venom. 

Diff. between 
columns 3 and 4. 

6*0 

i’lo 

3*30 

3*95 

2-53 

1*43 

7;o ' 

- 1.5S 

1*90 

4*10 

2.40 

1*70 

7*6 

r .34 

. 1*78 

4*04 

2*24 

rSo 

»-5 

1*00 

5 

1*43 


1*76 
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Table VIII. 

Venom— “Cobra. Substrate — ^gelatin. Time— after 24 hours® 

incubation. 

0*0441 N-EtOH-KOH required for titrating 5 CjC. of the soln. 


Pn. 

Control. 

Venom. 

Trypsin. 

Trypsin 
and venom. 

Diff. between 
columns 3 4. 

6‘0' 

2-28 

2^56 

3’94 

3*00 

0*94 

7*0 

170 

2*i8 

4*03 

2*82 

I‘2I 

7*6 

1*45 

2*00 

3*95 

2*75 

1*20 

8^.3 

1*10 

1*62 

3*42 

2*35 

1*07 



Tabi,e IX. 



Venom 

— Russell’s viper. Substrate — peptone (Witte), 
hours’ incubation. 

Time 34 

P H 

0*0422 N-BtOII-KOH required for titrating 5 c.c. of the soln. 

Control. Venom. Trypsin. Trypsin Diff. between 

and venom, columns 3 & 4, 

6*0 

5:06 

5*2d 

6-38 

5*71 

0*67 

7^0 

37* 

4-04 

573 

4*94 

079 


a-8s 

3*25 

5*11 

4*30 

0*81 


1-85 

2*33 

4*15 

3*41 

074 


It is evident from the data recorded above that the venoms used 
contain a trypsin inhibitor. It may be mentioned here that the acti- 
vation of inert pancreatic juice by snake venom as observed by 
"Dele2;enne Uoc. dh) can be accounted for without assuming the exis- 
tence of enterokinase in the venom. Recently Northrop and co-workers 
(U. N. Science, 1933, 7 ^) shown that in pancreatic extract there 
is another proteolytic enzyme besides trypsinogen and this they termed 
ehytnotrypsinbgeii- They further showed that a trace of trypsin can 
convert inactive chymotrypsinogen to the active form chymotrypsin. 
Addition of snake venom, which w® have already shown contains 
trypsin, to the inactive pancreatic will coi^ert chymelxypsinc^en 
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to the active form chymotrypsin. This would account for the increa- 
sed proteolytic activity of the pancreatic Juice as observed by Delezenne 
Hoc. cit.) and Masakatsu Sato (loc, cit.). 


Summary. 

1. The optimum activity of the proteolytic enzyme in Russell’s 
viper venom is at about pu 8*o using gelatin and egg-albumin as 
substrates, while with casein as substrate it is in the neighbourhood of 
pn 7*0. The protease in Russell’s viper venom thus resembles trypsin. 

2. The venom ^ of cobra and of Russell’s viper can digest 
Witte s peptone. The optimum activity of the peptidase contained in 
these venoms lies between 8*2 to pn 8*4. The peptidase in these 
venoms is therefore similar to erepsin. 

3. The addition of cobra or of Russell’s viper venom to trypsin 
(Merck) inhibits its proteolytic activity to a marked extent. These 
venoms, therefore, contain some trypsin inhibitor. 

Our grateful thanks are due to Sir P. C. Ray for the laboratory 
facilities offered. 
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Coastitiients of the L8a¥es of Vitex Negundo. 

By T. P. Ghosk and S. Krishna. 

Vitex negundoy Veni, Nishinda (Beng.) Samhalu (Pliiidi), 

is common throughout India. Various medicinal properties are 
ascribed to the leaves and the roots of this plant in the Indian 
system of medicines. The leaves are said to be venuifuge and a 
tonic. The decoction of the leaves is given in catarrhal fever 
and the juice is used for removing foetid discharges and worms from 
ulcers (Kirtikar and Basu, “ Indian Medicinal Plants'' II, p. 999). 
Nothing* was known about the constituents of the leaves to account 
for these medicinal properties, excepting that Broosnia (Wehmer, 
Planzen StoSe p. 647) has found a trace of an alkaloid in the 
leaves. It was, therefore, thought desirable to examine the consti-< 
tuents of the leaves in detail with a view to find ont the active 
principles. 

The mature leaves of the plant, collected in September and 
October, were first examined and an amorphous basic substance of an 
alkaloidable nature (o'o3%) could be isolated. Since the amount 
present was very small, it was not examined further. From the 
alcoholic extract a crystalline substance was obtained, which from 
its analysis and other properties appeal’s to be gluco-nonitol. Occurrence 
of gluco-nonitol, a synthetic product so far, in nature is a matter of 
considerable interest- Besides fatty and resinous matter, nothing 
crystalline could be isolated from the water-soluble portion of the 
alcoholic extract ; but in the water-insoluble portion three crystalline 
acids were found to be present : the one, occurring in the largest 
amount (o*3%) on the leaves is fj-liydroxy benzoic acid; the second 
acid appears to be s-oxy-wophthalic acid and the third acid has 
been identified as 3 :4-dioxy benzoic acid. Besides the above crystal- 
line acids a fair amount of tannic acid is also present. From the basic 
lead acetate precipitate, an amorphous glucoside has been isolated, 
which is very soluble in water and yields ^^-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
glucose and a dark brown amorphous substance on hydrolysis with- 
hot acids or with sodium ethylate. Examination of the fresh flush 
of leaves, collected in February and March, revealed the presence of a 
different micrp-crystalline glucoside, sparingly soluble in cold water 
and dilute mineral acids (about 2. 'o), or even by boiling with water 
alone, it breaks up into f?-hydroxybenzoic acid, glucose and a dark 
brown (almost black) amorphous substance. Hydrolysis with ice-cold 
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alcoholic stilpliuric acid (5%), however, yields glucose and two aiiior- 
phoits substances, one of them being acidic and the other neutral in 
reaction. Both of these hydrolysis products, on being boiled wdth 
sulphuric acid (2%) yields i?-hydroxy benzoic acid and the same dark 
brown amorphous substance, as in the case of the original glucoside. 
Hydrolysis with alcoholic potash, on the other hand, yields 
^»-hydroxybenzoic acid and a second crystalline glucoside, which 
on further hydrolysis with cold dilute sulphuric acid (5% alcoholic) 
breaks up into glucose and a yellow brown amorphous substance. 
Further work to elucidate the composition of this substance is in hand. 
Tentatively the formula C2oHo40n is being given to the original 
glucoside and Cl 3H20O9 to the second glucoside, which is its alkali 
hydrolysis product. Thus the two glucosides, one isolated from 
mature leaves and the other from the fresh flush of leaves, although 
they differ considerably in their properties, appear to be closely related 
in so far that both on hot acid hydrolysis yield i?-hydroxybeuzoic acid, 
glucose and a dark brown amorphous substance. 

As regards the physiological properties of the leaves, their 
germicidal action appears to be due to the presence of p-hjdroxy~ 
benzoic acid. The glucoside has been sent to the Department of 
Pharmacology, School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, for determina- 
tion of its physiological properties. Preliminary examination has 
shown it to be physiologically active. A detailed report will be 
published in due course. 


Experimental 

Mature Leaves Collected in Septefnher and October. 

Extraction of the Leaves with Alcohol. — vSeveral kg. of the 
powdered leaves were extracted by percolation with cold alcohol 
(90-94%). Bulk of the alcohol was removed by distillation under reduced 
pressure and the concentrated extract allowed to stand for 3-4 days, 
when some crystals fl) separated. From the filtrate, alcohol w^as 
removed completely and the residue was extracted with hot water. 
The insoluble matter, which contained fatty and resinous matter, was 
examined further, but nothing crystalline was obtained. The filtered 
aqueous extract was concentrated to a syrup under reduced pressure 
and repeatedly extracted with ether. The ether extract was concen- 
trated and repeatedly extracted with small quantities of sodium 
carbonate solution. On removal of the ether a small quantity of a 
brown resinous substance remained which was not examined further. 
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The dark yellow sodiuJii carbonate solution was acidified with 
siilpliitric acid j saturated 'with common salt and repeatedly extracted 
with ether. On removal of the ether, the free acids (II) came out as 
a dark brown crystalline mass. 

The concentrated aqueous solution, after being extracted with 
ether, was diluted to thrice its volume and lead acetate solution 
was added when a deep yellow precipitate (III) rvas obtained. To the 
filtrate and washing basic lead acetate was added, when a canary yellow 
precipitate (IV) was obtained. The filtrate was freed from lead and 
examined but nothing crystalline was obtained. It only gave reactions 
of sugar. 

Giuco-nonitol — The crystalline substance (I) was found to be 
readily soluble in water but practically insoluble in absolute alcohol. 
It was recrystaliised thrice from dilute alcohol when it came out as 
perfect white needles, m.p. 196-98°. It does not reduce Fehling's 
solution. It is very slightly dextro-rotatory, [0^] +1-5'’'’; (6*6% 

aqueous solution). (Found : C, 39*9 ; H 7*5, CgHgoOo requires 
C, 397 ; H, 7*4 per cent). 

The aceiyl derivative, prepared with acetic anhydride and 
freshly fused zinc chloride, crystallised from ethyl acetate and finally 
from absolute alcohol, m.p. 179-80°, yield 3*2 g. from 2*5 g. 
[Found: C, 49*9; 11,6*2. CgHnOa (CH3 CO)q requires 0,49*8; 
H, 5*8 per cent]. On saponification with caustic potash 0*5280 g. of 
the substance gave 0*430 g. of acetic acid i.e,, 8r% on the weight of 
the substance. C9H11O9 (CH3 00)9 should yield 83% of its weight 
of acetic acid. 

Lead acetate precipitate (III). — It was decomposed with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. Lead and H2S were removed and the aqueous 
sdliition was concentrated to a small bulk under reduced pressure, 
aud then extracted repeatedly with ether. The ethereal solution was 
extracted several times with sodium carbonate solution and the latter 
acidified and again extracted with ether, the ether was removed, when 
4ititTStalline mAgma (Ilia) was obtained, The concentrated aqueous 
:&lutioa after extraction with ether, was examined but nothing besides 
tannic acid could be detected 

Free The crystalline acidic substance (II) crystallised from 

hot water as prismatic needles, m.p. 208-9°. These crystals gave 
greenish blue colour with ferric chloride, a precipitate wuth lead acetate 
and a copious light yellow precipitate with basic lead acetate The 
mother liquor also gave a deep greenish blue colour with ferric chloride 
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and a precipitate with lead acetate. The crystalline magma (Ilia) 
also behaved in the same way. The two crystalline magnias (II) and 
(Ilia) were, therefore, combined, dissolved in boiling water and filter- 
ed from insoluble resins. The clear solution was then treated with 
lead acetate The light yellow precipitate (III 5 ) was removed and 
examined separately The filtrate was deleaded and evaporated to a 
small bulk when stout prismatic needles, in.p. 210-11®, were obtained, 
which when x'ecrystallised from water (charcoal) melted at 215-16'^. 

The properties and analysis showed that it is probably ^-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid, and this was confirmed by preparation of the ethyl ester 
(m.p. 115-16°), the methoxy derivative (ni p. iSi-S2°, mixed m.p,) and 
tribromophenol (m.p. 93-94°, mixed m.p.) (Found : C, 60*86; H, 
4*75. Calc, for C7H0OH: C, 60*87; H, 4*35 per cent ). 

S-OxyAsophihalic Acid . — The lead acetate precipitate (Illb) was 
suspended in water and decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
On removal of sulphuretted hydrogen and concentration on water-bath 
crystals separated which were recrystaliised from hot w^ater, imp. 
285-87°. The substance was very sparingly soluble in cold water, 
readily soluble in boiling water, alcohol and ether. It gave a yellow 
brown colour with ferric chloride and white precipitate with lead acetate 
and silver nitrate. It sublimed and heated with lime it gave off phenol. 
It appears that this acid is 5-oxy-f5aphthalic acid (m.p. 288°). The 
quantity isolated, however, was too small for definite characterisation,. 

y.4-Dioxyhenzoic Acid. — ^After removal of the above acid and 
concentration of the mother-liquor almost to a syrup and allowing it. to 
stand for some days a crystalline magma was obtained, which was 
drained on porons plate and recrystaliised from benzene and alcohol. 
Recrystallised from a very small quantity of water it was obtained as 
faintly yellow needles, ra.p. I97“98°* 

The analysis and properties all agree with 3 :4-dioxy-beiizoic acid. 
(Found: C, 54*8; H, 3*7. Calc, for C7HGO4: C, 54*5; H, 3'7 per cent). 

Amorphous Glucoside . — The basic lead acetate precipitate (IV) was 
decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtrate, after removal 
of lead and was made just neutral, concentrated to a small bulk 
under reduced pressure, acidified and extracted with etlier. which 
removed some ^-hydroxybenzoic acid. The aqueous solution was 
neutralised and further concentrated to a thick syrup under reduced 
pressure. It was then absorbed in filter paper, dried and extracted 
in a Soxhlet with methyl alcohol, the extract was concentrated, but no* 
crystals separated. It was then poured on to acetone, filtered and tilt 
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yellow soliition decolourised, the solvent removed and tlie residue 
dried. A liglit brown amorphous substance was obtained (o' 74 % on 
leaves) which was ver)’' soluble in water and alcohol, less soluble 
in acet jiie and ethyl acetate and insoluble in ether, chloroform and 
patroleuiii ether. It was purified by solution in alcohol and precipita- 
tion by etheij tii.p. 93-95'^. It did not reduce Fehling’s solution but 
did so after hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric acid. The pure gducoside 
did not give any precipitate with lead acetate nor any colour ith 
ferric chloride. 

On hydrolysis with sulphuric acid (5%) on a water-bath for 6 hours, 
a dark brown amorphous substance separated. It was extracted with 
ether, wliicli did not dissolve the dark brown substance. From the 
ether extract crystals were obtained which recrystallised from water 
(ra. p. 215-16°} and was proved to be ^-hydroxy benzoic acid. The 
acidic solution, after removal of the dark brown substance and 
i>-liydroxybenzoic acid, was found to contain only glucose (phenylosa- 
zone, ui.p. 208°), 

2-3 G.of the glucoside was dissolved in methyl alcohol (10 c.c.) and 
sodium (o'2 g.) dissolved in methyl alcohol (10 c.c.) was added and the 
whole heated on a water-bath for 3 hours. Alcohol was removed and 
the residue dissolved in water, the clear reddish brown solution was 
acidified with sulphuric acid and extracted with ether, the ether 
removed and f)-hydroxybenzoic acid was obtained. From the solution 
after extraction with ether, nothing excepting glucose could be 
detected. 

Fresh Flush of Leaves Collected in February and March. 

Alcoholic Extract of the Leaves. — As before the air-drted leaves 
were extracted with alcohol by cold percolation. From the con- 
centrated alcoholic extract crystals of gluco-iionitol were removed and 
the filtrate w'as freed from alcohol. The residue was extracted with 
boiling water, filtered and allowed to stand overnight. A voluminous 
greenish-blue crystalline magma separated. This was never noticed 
before in the case of mature leaves. The substance was sparingly 
soluble in cold water, fairly soluble in hot water and in 90% alcohol 
and insoluble in ether and chloroform. Preliminary examination, 
showed it to be a glucoside. After removal of this glucoside, the 
filtrate was examined for free acids; only i)-hydroxybenzoic acid and 
3:4-dioxybenzoic acid were found to be present. 
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The Glue aside present in the Fresh Flush of Leaves. — The crude 
glucoside was purified by solution in pyridine and fractional precipita^ 
tion with chloroform, yield 2*2/0 on the leaves, m-p. 152-53° (decomp.). 
It was further purified by solution in alcohol and fractional precipita- 
tion with ether ; a yellow-brown colouring matter was first precipitated 
and then the glucoside. Repeating the operation thrice an almost 
colourless microcrystalline substance was obtained, m. p. 154-55°; 
[q<]'d = -92-6° (3*23% absolute alcoholic solution). It is neutral in 
reaction and is very sensitive to heat and mineral acids. Heated with 
dilute mineral acids and even with acetic acid it breaks up into 
^“hydroxybenzoic acid, sugar and a dark brown (almost black) 
amorphous substance, which is insoluble in water, only partly so in 
alcohol or acetone and insoluble in most organic solvents. Even at 
ordinary temperature (25°) dilute mineral acids slowly decompose the 
glucoside into the above substances. It is similarly decomposed by 
prolonged boiling with water. It does not give any precipitate with 
lead acetate but gives a copious wdiite precipitate with basic lead 
acetate. It gives a reddish violet colour with ferric chloride. 

Acid Hydrolysis of the Glucoside , — ^The glucoside (5 g.) in alcohol 
(50 '■'.c.) was cooled in ice, and ice-cold sulphuric acid (2*5 c.c. in 
10 c.c. water, 10 c.c.) added and the mixture kept in a thermoflask 
in ice for 7 days. The green solution was poured on to ether, 
ether decanted off and the aqueous layer was washed with ether thrice. 
The combined ethereal solution was extracted repeatedly with sodium 
carbonate solution, the ether removed w^hen a viscous, light brown 
substance (xA) (about 24% of the glucoside) was obtained. From the 
ice-cold alkali solution, acidified with sulphuric acid, ether extracted 
an acidic substance (B) which was also amorphous and varnish-like 
(about 34% of the glucoside). The original green aqueous acid 
solution was found to contain only sugar (about 42%) (phenylosazone, 
m.p. 208-9°). 

The neutral substance (A) was purified by solution in ether and 
pouring into petroleum ether. All attempts to crystallise the light 
brown viscous precipitate failed. Further hydrolysis by boiling with 
dilute sulphuric acid resulted in the formation of the dark brown 
amorxdious substance and f>-hydroxybenzoic acid. No sugar w^as 
present. The acidic substance (B) was purified in the same way. It 
was also an amorphous substance of light browm colour which would 
not crystallise. Hydrolysed with alcoholic sulphuric acid (5%) on 
a water-bath for 4 hours it gave i?-hydroxybenzoic acid (35% of its 

6 
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weight) and the same dark brown substance. Hydrolysed with sodium 
ethylate in alcoholic solution, it also gave ^-hydroxybenzoic acid 
(34.4%) and a dark yellow-brown neutral substance which would not 
crystallise. This neutral substance readily absorbed bromine and gave 
a crystalline broiiio compound insoluble in cold water, readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether. Recrystallised from ether it was obtained as 
long needles, m.p. 92-93°. Further work is in progress to determine 
the nature of this substance. 

Alkali Hydrolysis of the Glucoside . — The purified glucoside (10 g.) 
was hydrolysed with alcoholic potash (100 c.c., 5%) on a water-bath for 
6 hours. Alcohol was removed and the residue dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, cooled in ice, acidified and extracted with ether. On 
removal of ether -hydroxy benzoic acid was obtained. The aqueous 
solution was neutralised and evaporated to dryness and the residue was 
extracted in a Soxhlet with alcohol, the alcoholic extract, decolourised 
and bulk of the alcohol removed and a little ether added till slightly 
opalescent crystalline needles came out. These were recrystallised 
from ether-alcohol, m.p. 173-74°. It is readily soluble in cold water. 
It does not give any precipitate with either, lead acetate or basic lead 
acetate and no colour with ferric chloride. On being further hydro- 
lysed by dilute sulphuric acid, it gives a dark brown amorphous 
substance and glucose but no f>-hydroxybenzoic acid. It has 
[a]T =- 163*6° (5*136% aqueous solution) and M.W., 310. It is, 
therefore, a second glucoside formed from the original glucoside by 
the splitting oil of i>-hydroxybenzoic acid from its molecule by alkali. 
The glucose content of this substance, as estimated by Fehling's 
solution, is about 58%, Further hydrolysis of this product with 
alcoholic sulphuric acid (5%) at about 12° for 24 hours gave glucose 
and a deep yellow-brown amorphous substance, neutral in reaction, 
.insoluble in winter, but readily soluble in ether and alcohol. The 
nature of this substance is being investigated. 

The original glucoside was found to contain about 42% of glucose 
(Foiind: C, 54*9; H, 5'6; M. W., 429. CnoH240]] requires 
C, 54 5 1 j 5*5 cent. M. W., 440). The second glucoside 
shPnld, therefore, have a formula Ci^HpcOq. (Found : C, 48*7; 
S# 5*S. C13H20O9 requires C, 48*8 ; H, 6*2 per cent). The moleculai 
weight, as found from its sugar content, is also in close agreement. 

FoRESt Research iNStimn, Meceiv&d August m, 

D^raDun. „ 



6-SiiIpho-m-cresotic Acid and Related Compounds. 

By (Late) A. N. Meedrum and C. N. Bamji. 

In view of the fact that 6-chlorocresotic acid is a more powerful 
antiseptic than the 5-chloro compound, 6-sulphocresotic acid (I) has 
been prepared by the sulphonation of ni-cresotic acid. The con- 
stitution (I) follows from its conversion to (II) by bromination and the 
subsequent hydrolysis of (II) into (III). 


Me 

HOsSi^ 


Bromination 


Me 

HO.Sr^i 


Hydrolysis 


Me 



COOH COOH COOH 

(I) (II) (III) 



COOH COOH 1^0 2 

(V) (Yl) (IV) 

(III) on nitration gave (IV) identical with 4 : b-dinitro-a-bromo-w- 
cresol (Gibbs and Robertson, J. Chem, Soc,, 1914, 105 , 1886). The 
compounds (V) and (VI), prepared as indicated on the diagramatic 
scheme, also support the constitution (I) of sulpho acid. The bromo- 
cresotic acid of Gattermann (Bar., 1893, 26 , 1851), which he prepared 
from a nitro-w-cresotic acid, is identical with the above acid and hence 
it is a-bromo-OT-cresotic acid and not the 6-bromo-acid as was supposed 
by him. Walther and Zipper's bromo acid, m.p. 221®, (J pr. Chem., 
1915, ii, 91 , 364) is different from Gattermann’s acid. 

When brominated in acetic acid (II) gives (VI) by extrusion of the 
sulphonic group. In dilute acetic acid solution, the carboxy group 
even is eliminated resulting in tribromo-m-cresol. Use of ao% hydro** 
bromic acid avoids these extrusions of groups* 
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NitratioE of (I) with dilute nitric acid at 6o° or in acetic acid at 30® 
gives 6-nitro-m-cresotic acid (Eiiihorn, Annalen^ 1900^ 311 , 477) and 
in sulphuric acid with a mixture of nitric and sitlpliuric acids, dinitro 
w-cresotic acid is obtained, while the sulponitro-w-cresotic acid is 
obtained only when nitration is carried out in fuming sulphuric acid 
with a mixture of funiing nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Experimental . 

6 -Sulpho-m-cfesotic Acid* — w-Cresotic acid (40 g.) was slowly 
dissolved at room temperature in sulphuric acid (60 ex., 100%). The 
sulphonic acid separated completely in about 24 hours. It crystallised 
from water either in needles or plates, in.p. 93°, (Found: Equiv., 
152*0. CgHgOoS, 4H2O requires Equiv., 152*1). 

The Acid Potassium Salt crystallised from water in white slender 
needles. (Found: K, 12*1; HgO, 16*4; Equiv.^ 322*0. C8H7(3(;SK, 

3H2O requires K, 12*0 ; H2O, 16*7 per cent. Equiv-, 324*3). 

The Acid Sodium Salt crystallised in slender needles from water. 
(Found: NTa, 8-6; H20,6*7; Equiv., 272*8. CgHrOcSNa, H2O requires 
Na, 8*5 ; H2O, 6*6 per cent. Equiv., 272*1). 

T^he Acid Calcium Salt crystallised from water in small needles. 
[Found-.'Ca, 6*3 ; Equiv,, 292*9. (C8H706S)2 Ca, 5H2O requires Ca, 
6*7 pet cent. Equiv., 296-1]. 

The Acid Barium Salt crystallises from water. [Found: Ba, 19-8; 
Equiv., 343*6, (C8H706S)2 Ba, 5H2O requires Ba, 19*9 per cent. 
Equiv., 344*7-) 

The Methyl Ether* — (i) Methyl ether of m-cresotic acid (20 g.) was 
dissolved in fuming sulphuric acid (25 g.) at room temperature and 
then heated at 60° for ^ hour. The sulphonic acid separated on 
absorbing moisture from air for three days. It was filtered through 
'danneland crystallised from water in needles or plates, m.p. 193® 
(decomp.). (Found; Equiv,, 140*7. CgHioOeS, 2H2O requires 
Equiy., 141*0). 

(«) It was also prepared by adding dimethylsulphate (200 c.c.) to a 
Ablution of sulpho-fh-cresotic acid (25 g.) in sodium hydroxide solution 
(25%) at room temperature, until the reaction mixture gave no colour 
with ferric chloride, then heating on sand-bath for 2 hours, cooling and 
acidifying. (Fbute 7-6; H2O, 11*3; Equiv., 305-6. CoH^OeSNa, 
- 2H2O requires Na, 7*6; HgO, 11*8; per cent. Equiv., 304*0). 

2:4:6-Tnbromo-m-cresotj prepared by bubbling bromine vapour 
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(9 g.) through an aqueous solution of sulpho-m-cresotic acid (5 g.)s 
crystallises as slender needles, m.p. 84°, (c/. Errera, Ber,, 1899, 32 , 
2791 ; /< pr* Chem., 1889, 39 , 59). (Found : Equiv., 339*2 ; Calc, for 
CiHsOBrs : Equiv., 344 * 9 )* 

2:6-Dihromo-m-cresotic Acid was obtained as a flocculent precipitate 
by bubbling bromine vapour (6 g.) through a solution of sulphonic 
acid in dilute hydrobromic acid {22%). It crystallised from dilute 
acetic acid in slender needles, m.p. 234-35°. It is identical with 
the compound prepared by Errera (Ben, 1899, 32 , 2791} and by 
Einhorn and Ehret {Annalen^ 1897, 295 , 180). (Found : Equiv., 
3 o 8'8* Calc, for C8H603Br2 : Equiv., 309*9.) 

2-Bro)no-6-sulpho-in-cresotic Acid. — Bromine (9 g.) was bubbled 
through a solution of sulphonic acid (15 g.) in hydrobromic acid 
(100 c.c , 45%). After having removed the solid, which was 2 : 6- 
dibromocresotic acid, the mother liquor was treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and placed in a freezing mixture, when the sulpho- 
bromo-m-cresotic acid separated out. It crystallised from hot water in 
slender needles, m.p. 183°* The yields are improved if the bromina- 
tion is carried out at 0°, instead of 30°, or stronger hydrobromic acid 
is used as solvent. (Found : Br, 22*4; Equiv., 182*5, C8H706BrS, 
3H2O requires Br, 21*9 per cent. Equiv., 182*5). 

The Acid Potassium Salt crystallised in slender needles from hot 
water. (B'ound : K, 10*2; Equiv., 367*2. CgHeOe Br SK, 
requires K, io*6 per cent. Equiv., 367*1) 

The Acid Calcium Salt crystallised from boiling water in granules. 
[Found: Ca, 5*8; Equiv., 329*9. (CsHeOgSBr) 3 Ca requires Ca, 6*1 
per cent. Equiv., 330*1]. 

2-Bromo-m-cresotic Acid was prepared by distilling a solution of 
2-bromO"6-sulpho-»z.-cresotic acid (5 g.) in concentrated sulphuric acid 
(90 c.c.) with superheated steam at 150°, until a solid began to separate 
in the distillate. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, but soluble in 
alcohol, acetic acid and water. It crystallised from dilute acetic acid 
as leaflets, m.p. 211°, yield 3 g. (Found: Br, 34*7; Equiv., 230*9. 
CgHjOsBr requires Br, 34*6 per cent. Equiv., 231*0). 

The Sodium Salt crystallised from water in shining plates, (Pound : 
Na, 7*6. CsHeOsBrNa, 2 H 3 O requires Na, 7*9 per cent). 

The Potassium Salt crystallised from water iu slender w^-hite needles 
or scales. (B'ound : K, 14*4. CsHeOaBrK requires K, 14*5 per cent). 

The Methyl ether. — Bromine vapour (6 g.) was bubbled through a 
solution of methyl ether of 6-sulpho-m-cresotic acid (10 gj in hydro- 
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bromic acid (40%, 50 c.c.). It crystallised from dilute acetic acid in 
needles, m.p, 137-38''. (Found : Equiv., 246-5. C^HoOaBr requires 
Equiv., 244-9). 

The Barium Sail is sparingly soluble in water and difficult to 
crystalilse. [Found : Ba, 20*4; 5*2. (C9H803Br)2 Ba^ 2H2O 

requires Ba, 20*7 ; H2O, 5-4 per cent]. 

2: 6 ’Dinitro-m-crcsoUc Acid, — A mixture of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (10 c.c,} and fuming nitric acid (10 c.c.) was added drop by drop 
wdtli constant stirring to a solution of 6-sulplio-m-cresotic acid (20 g.) 
in concentrated sulphuric acid (30 c.c.) in a freezing mixture. After 
the reaction was complete the mixture was poured over powdered ice 
and the precipitate was recrystallised from dilute acetic acid in cubes, 
m.p. 185^ (dinitro-m-cresotic acid); while the 2-nitro-6-sulphO' m- 
cresotic acid could be recovered from the mother liquor as the barium 
salt. A slight rise in the temperature gave dinitro-W'Cresotic acid 
as the main product, while above 70®, it gave trinitro-m-cresol, 
m.p. 105°. 

2-Nitro-6 sulpho-m-cresotic Acid . — mixture of fuming nitric acid 
(5 g.) and fuming sulphuric acid (30 g.) was added drop by drop to 
m-cresotic acid (15 g ) dissolved in fuming sulphuric acid (50 g.) at 
room temperature when the nitrosulpho-m-cresotic acid crystallised 
out. It crystallises from hot water in slender needles, m p. 85°. 

The Barium Salt was obtained by treating the mother liquor from 
the above experiment with barium carbonate. It crystallises in pale 
yellow needles from water. (Found : S, 6*5 ; Ba, 28-4. C8H508NSBa, 
4HaO requires S, 6-6; Ba, 28-3 per cent). 

The Calcium Salt crystallises in slender, pale yellow needles. 
(Found: Ca, 10*40. CgH^OgNS Ca, 4H2O requires Ca, 10-3 per cent). 


Organic Chemistry Department, 
Royae Institute of Science, 
Bombay. 
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Deriiati^es of l-Hydi’oxy-2-iiapMlioic Acid. Part II . 
4-Haiogeno4-metlioxy-2-iiapMhoi€ Acids and 
their Deri^atiies. 

By G. V. Jadhav and S. N. Rao. 

In continuation of our work (Jadhav, Rao and Hirwe, /. Indian 
Ghent. Soc», 1936, 13, 609) the methyl ethers of 4-halogeno-i-hydroxy- 
2 -naphthoic acids are studied in this paper. The methylation of these 
acids by the usual method of dimethylsulphate in alkaline solution 
being unsuccessful, i-methoxy- 2 -naphthoic acid was halogenated. 
This behaviour of the 4-halogeno-naphtlioic acids compares well with 
the 3 : 5-disubstituted salicylic acids. 

The methyl ether of i -hydroxy- 2 -naphthoic acid was prepared 
according to Froeiicher and Cohen (/. Chem. Soc., 1922, 121, 1654) by 
methylating methyl i-hydroxy-2-naphthoate. The yield of the ester 
has been considerably improved by obtaining it through i-hydroxy-2- 
naphthoyl chloride( Anschutz, Weber and Runkel, Annalen, 1906, 3$6, 
361). The methoxy acid was halogenated and the constitution of 
tne halogeno acids confirmed by demethylating them to the corres- 
ponding 4-halogeno- 1 -hydroxy 2-naphthoic acid (Jadhav, Rao and 
Hirwe, loc. cih). Various derivatives of these acids have been 
described. 


ExPj^RIMKNTAn. 

Methyl i-hydTOxy‘2-naphthoate. — ^To i -hydroxy- 1 -naphthoyl chlo- 
ride* (from 20 g. of the hydroxy acid) methyl alcohol (40 cn.) was 
slowly added and the ester obtained (15 g.) crystallised from rectified 
spirit as pale yellow needles, m.p. 77-78° (Schmitt and Burkard, Ber., 
1887, 20, 2700 ; Cohen and Dudley, /. Chcm. Soc., 1910, 97, 1747). 

^-Bromo-i-methoxy-^-naphthoic Acid. — Bromine (10 g.) in acetic 
acid (40 c.c ) was slowly added with stirring to i-methoxy-2 -naphthoic 
acid (10 g.), prepared by the method of Froeiicher and Cohen 
in acetic acid (70 c.c.). The bromo acid (12-13 g.), which • slowly 
separated out, crystallised from rectified spirit as white shining needles, 
m.p. 196-97®. (Found: Br, 28-2. Ci2H903Br requires Br, 28-5 
per cent). 
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Deniethylaiion of 4-Bromo-i-melhoxy--2--naphthoic Acid . — Acetic 
anhydride (5 c.c.) was slowly added to a mixture of the broino- 
iiietlioxy acid (0*5 g.) and hydroiodic acid (d 1-5, 5 c c.), and the 
mixture heated at 100*^ fori hour. This mixture Avas treated with 
water and the solid obtained crystallised from acetic acid in white 
iieedleSj 111. p. 239-40'" (decomp.), mixed 111. p. with an authentic 
sample of 4-brotno-i-hydroxy-2“naphthoic acid. 

4 .-Bromo-‘i- 7 nethoxy- 2 -naphthoyl Chloride. — A mixture of the bromo- 
methoxy acid (3 g.), dry light petroleum ether {12 c.c.), dry benzene 
(3 c c ) and phosphorus pentachloride (3 g.) was gently heated on the 
water-bath, until a clear solution was obtained On cooling the 
naphthoyl chloride separated in white needles, which were filtered 
and washed with dry ligdit petroleum ether and dried over phosphorus 
pentoxide, m. p. 114-15"’. [Found : Total halogen calc, as Cl, 27.7; 
(by analysis of silver halides). Cl, 12*0, Br, 27-1. Ci2H802BrCl 
requires Cl, 11.9; Br, 267 per cent). 

^.-Chloro-i- methoxy ~2-naphthoic Acid. — Dry chlorine gas (3.5 g.) 
was passed into a mixture of i-methoxy-a-naphthoic acid (10 g.) in 
acetic acid (150 c.c.). The separated solid (yg.) crystallised from 
rectified spirit in white shining needles, in. p. 182-83°. (Found : 
Cl, 14*8. Ci2H903Ci requires Cl, 15*0 per cent). 

The constitution of the chloromethoxy acid was proved in the 
same way as its bronio isomer by demethylating it to 4-chloro-i- 
hydroxy-2-naphthoic acid, m.p. 231-32° (decomp.). 

4’>Chloro-i-methoxy-2-naphthoyl Chloride was prepared in the same 
way as its bromo isomer; white needles, m.p. 106-7°. (Found: Cl, 27-8. 
C12H8O2CI2 requires Cl, 27-9 pcjr cent). 

The phenyl and / 5 -naphtliyl esters of the 4-haIogeno-i-methoxy- 
2-naphtiioic acids were prepared by heating a mixture of the halogeno 
acid with the respective phenol and phosphorus oxychloride at 110-20° 
to a clear solution and the ester obtained on treating it with water. 

The alkyl esters were obtained by heating either the silver salt of 
the acid or the naphthqyl chloride with the respective alkyl iodide or 
alcohol. 

The arylamides were obtained by treating a benzene solution oi 
the naphthoyl chloride with the respectiye amine. 
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Synthesis of CoiimaFms and Chromones from 
i-CMoro- and i-Bromo-l-naphthoL 

By Duheihaharan Chakravarti and Phanindra Nath Bagchi. 

Clayton (/. Chem. Soc,, igoS, 93, 201S) observed tliat in conden- 
sations of phenols with jS-ketonic esters the presence of a halogen 
atom in the phenolic nucleus greatly hinders Pechmann’s reaction 
forming coumarins and it was found by Chakravarti (/. Indian Chem* 
Soc.y 1932, 9, 25,31) that the introduction of a negative substituent 
like Cl or NO 2 in monohydric phenols favours Simonis^ reaction 
forming chromones. Chakravarti and Ghosh (/. Indian Chem. Sac., 
^935> ^2, 622) found, however, that negative substituents like Cl or 
NO 2 in the molecule of resorcin, which has the faculty of the formation 
of coumarins with great readiness, are not prejudicial to the formation 
of coumarins : chlororesorcin condenses with acetoacetic esters, 
irrespective of the complexity of the a-alkyl substituent, forming 
coumarins either in presence of sulphuric acid (Pechmann’s reaction) 
or phosphorus pentoxide (Simonis* reaction). 

In view of the fact that a-naphthol shows much reactivity in the 
formation of coumarins such that even by changing the condensing 
agent for phosphorus pentoxide it condenses with /5-ketonic esters 
yielding coumarins and not chromones (Chakravarti, /. Indian Chem* 
Soc.y 1931, 8, 407) the condensations of the halogenated a-naphthols 
with acetoacetic esters have been studied in order to see whether 
there is any hindrance to the coumarin formation and the chromone 
formation is facilitated due to the presence of the halogen atom. 

4-Chloro-i-naplithol, prepared by a modification of the method of 
Kast {Ber.g 1911, 1337. vide experimental) by the action of 

sulphuryl chloride on a hot chloroform solution of a-naphthol, con- 
denses with acetoacetic ester and a-chloro-acetoacetic ester to form 
6-chloro-4-methyl-i:2-ai5 -naphthapyrone (li R ~ H; R' == Me) and 
3:6-dichloro-4-methyl-i:2-a^-naphthapyrone respectively in a yield df 
90% and identical coumarins are also obtained using phosphorus 
pentoxide as the condensing agent. 

^ fhe naphthapyrones, described in this paper, have beeh named according 
to the nomenclature proposed by Dey and hakshminarayanan, /. Indian 

1932, 9 , 153. 
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It is, however, remarkable that with the introduction of an alkyl 
substituent in the acetoacetic ester molecule as in the case of methyl-, 
ethyl-, propyl-, wobutylacetoacetic esters 4-chloro-i-naphthol gives 
in the presence of sulphuric add a coumarin (I, R = Me, Et, Pr, 
C^Hg; R' =. Me), but using phosphorus pentoxide the corresponding 
chromone (II, R = Me; R' = Me, Et, Pr, C4H9) is obtained, not a 
trace of coumarin being formed. All these chromones contain a 
reactive methyl group in the 2-position, hence they are easily characterised 
by the formation of crystalline styryl derivatives (II, R = CHrCH-CeHs; 
R' = Me, Et, Pr, C4H9) when condensed with benzaldehyde in 
presence of alcoholic sodium ethoxide, while the corresponding 
isomeric 4-methylcoumarins are unchanged by this treatment (c/. 
Heilbron, Barnes and Morton, J. Cheni. Soc., 1923, 123 , 2569 and 
Chakravarti, J. Indian Ckem. Soc., 1931, 8, 129). 



C-R 

Oi'^C-R' 


/\/N/ 


\/\/ 

Cl 


CO 


(I) 


(ID 


4-ChIoro-i-riaplithol lias also been condensed with benzyl-aceto- 
acetic ester, a-phenyl-acetoacetic ester, benzoyl acetic ester, aceto- 
sticcinic ester and acetone dicarboxylic acid to give conmarins. 
The condensations of 4-chloro-i-naphthol with acetoacetic ester and 
methyl-acetoacetic ester have been studied with different condens- 
ing agents, e.g. sodium acetate, sodium ethoxide, phosphoric acid, 
etc*, and it has been found that, if condensation takes place at 
al, coumarins are always formed and not chromones (of. Chakravarti, 
Indian € hem ^ Soc ., 1935, 12, 536). 

Inddentaly, it may also be noted that 4-chloro-i-naphthol con- 
den^S with malic acid with as much ease as a-naphthol to yield 
6-caoro-i : 2-oc^-naphthapyrone (I, R == R' = H) which undergoes 
inversion to naphtha-o-coumaric acid (III) when heated with mercuric 
oxide in alkaline solution (c/. and Ch^mYs^, }. Indian Chem. 
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OH 


CH=CH-C02H 


Cl 

(III) 


4-Bromo-i-naphthol (Reverdin and Kaufmaiin, Ber., 1895, 28 ^ 
3049) behaves similarly to 4-chloro-i-naphthol with the only differ- 
ence that the reactions are generally less smooth in the case of bromo- 
naphthol and considerable- amounts of tarry matter are in- 
variably produced, which render the isolation of the product more 
difficult. 

Thus, the study of the condensation of the halogenated a-naph- 
thols with the acetoacetic esters brings the followung facts into 
prominence : 

(1) Three factors namely (a) the nature of the phenol, (b) the 
nature of the condensing agent, and (c) the nature of the /S-ketonic 
ester determine the course of the condensation of a phenol with a 
/ 3 -ketonic ester to form a coumarin or a chroinone. 

(2) The results are in full agreement with the generalisation made 
by Ghakravarti (/. Indian Chem, Soc.y 1932, 9 , 31) regarding the 
nature of the product to be obtained by Simonis’ reaction. 

(3) The 2-methyl group in the i:4-a/3-naphthapyrones is alw^ays 
reactive and this is a distinctive test from the isomeric 4-methyl-i:2- 
(X^-naphthapyrones. 

(4) The i:4-<x/5-naphthapyrones, described in literature {cf. Bhullar 
and Venkataraman, /. Chem. Soc., 1931, 1165), have been pi*epared 
by Allan and Robinson's method (/, Chem. Soc., 1924, 125 , 2192), but 
the condensation of 4-chloro-i-naphthol with / 5 -ketonic esters has 
furnished a ready method for the synthesis of substituted i:4-<x/3- 
naphthapyrones. 


Pteparation of 4-Chloro-i-naphihol (cf. Kast, loc. cii .). — Sulphuryl 
chloride (55 g.), diluted with chloroform (25 c.c.), was added drop by 
drop from a dropping funnel to a hot solution of cx-naphthol (60 g.) in 
chloroform (90 c.c.), when vigorous reaction set in with evolution of 
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sulphur dioxide and hydrogen chloride. After all the sulpliiiryl 
chloride had been added the solution was boiled for a few minutes on 
a water-batli and left overnight. The colourless needles^ separating^ 
were filtered and crystallised from chloroform, m.p. 120-21°, yield 
20-25 g. 

6-ChloTO-‘i:2~o{P~naphthapyrone . — A mixture of 4-chloro-i-naphthol 
(8 g.} and malic acid (7 g.) was heated carefully on wire-gauze with 
sulphuric acid {d 1*84, 20 c.c.) {cf. preparation of umbelliferone, 
Dey, Rao and Sesliadri, /. Indian Chem. Soc., 1934, 11 , 746). The 
mixture began to froth in a few minutes and heating was continued 
until the liquid became clear. After cooling the mixture was poured 
into ice, the solid collected, washed with aN-caustic soda and 
crystallised from dilute acetic acid as colourless needles, m.p. 163°. 
(Found : Cl/^ 15*50, Ci3H702Ci requires Cl, 15*40 per cent). 

y-Chloro-fX-naphtha-o-coumanc uicid . — ^A solution of 6-chloro-i:2- 
o(/ 5 -naphthapyrone (2 g.) in caustic potash solution (30 c.c., 16%) was 
diluted to 600 c.c. and boiled for i hour with powdered yellow 
mercuric oxide {2*5 g.). The solution was filtered and acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and the yellow precipitate dissolved in ammonia and 
the solution again acidified. The substance was crystallised from 
dilute alcohol as fine yellow needles, m.p. 185® (decomp.). The 
ammoniacal solution has a deep green fluorescence. (Found : Cl, 
14*37, C| 3H9O3 Cl requires Cl, 14*29 per cent). 


6-ChIoro-4-7nethyl-i:2-o^l^'naphthapy7one . — To a mixture of 
4-chlofo-i-naphthoI (4 g.) and acetoacetic ester (4 c.c.), cooled in ice, 
sulphuric acid id 1*84, S c.c.) was slowly added with constant shaking. 
The solution was kept overnight and poured on to ice, when a 
greenish solid separated. This was collected, treated with 2 N- 
caustic soda, filtered and washed with water. It crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid (charcoal) as colourless needles, m.p. 219°, 
yield 5 g. (Found: Cl, 14*87. C14H9O2CI requires Cl, 14*52 
per cent!.. 

The sarae compound was also obtained by using phosphorus 
peutoxide, sodium ethoxide and sodium acetate as condensing agents. 
No condensation was effected with phosphoric acid. 


* TSie in 

estinmted the semi* 


the compotmfis, described in this paper, has been 
-niicro Menlen, Rec, trdiJ, chim,, 1928, fT, 
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6~Chlofo~2>:4-dimethyl-i:Z'aP~naphthapyrone^ obtained from 
4-cliloro*i-iiaplithol (4 g.) and raethyl-acetoacetic ester (4 g-) using 
sulphuric acid {d 1*84, 8 c* c.) in the usual manner, crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid as colourless needles, tn. p. 203-4°, yield 
2-8 g. (Found : Cl, 14*08. C15H11O2 Cl requires Cl, 13*73 per cent). 
No condensation product could be isolated by condensing 4-chloro-i- 
naphthol with methyl-acetoacetic ester using sodium ethoxide as 
condensing agent ; with sodium acetate as condensing agent an 
insoluble amorphous product was isolated which could not be 
crystallised. 

6-ChlorO'2 : Z' dimethyl ~ i. : 4-al^-naphthapyTone^ — A mixture of 
4-chloro-i-naphthol (5 g.), methyl-acetoacetic ester (5 c, c.) and 
phosphorus pentoxide (20 g.) was heated on the water-bath for i hour. 
The highly coloured mass was treated with water and the thick semi- 
solid product was washed with aN’-caustic soda solution, when a solid 
mixed with tarry matter was obtained. It crystallised from dilute 
acetic acid as pale yellow needles, m. p. 181-83°. (Found : Cl, 13*49. 
Cl 5H11O2 Cl requires CL 13*73 per cent). The solid, obtained by 
diluting the mother-liquor, was repeatedly crystallised from rectified 
spirit but no other product could be isolated. 

6-ChIoTO-^~methyP2'-siyryl-i : 4’a^-naphthapyrone. — A solution of 
the above i:4-naphthapyrone in alcohol was heated on the water- bath 
with alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide and benzaldehyde. The 
solution on being diluted by a few drops of water deposited a yellow 
substance, which crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m. p. 188-90°. 
(Found : Cl, 10*48. C22H15O.2 Cl requires Cl, 10*24 percent). 

The other 1:2- and 1:4- naphthapyrones, prepared from 4-chloro i- 
naphthol, are described in Table I. 

1:2- and i:4-Naphthapy rones from 4-Bromo-i-naphtkoL— 4-Bromo- 
i-naphthol was condensed with acetoacetic ester and a-alkylacetoacetic 
esters in presence of sulphuric acid or phosphorus pentoxide 
as condensing agents as in the case of 4-chloro- i-naphthol and the 
products obtained are described in Table II. 
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Naphthapyrones fram 4-Bronto-i- naphthol. 
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A Note OB Solid Sugars from Molmwa Flower 

Syrup. 

By D, G. Walawalkar. 

Mohuwa {Bassia Latifolia) flower is claimed to contain a large 
percentage of sugars, especially sucrose. Church {Nature^ 1886, 
343) reported only 3*2% of cane sugar from air-dried flowers ; 
Elsworlhy ( ], Soc. Chem, Ind., 1887, 21) reported that the cane 
sugar content varies from 4 *6-1 7*1% according to the locality from 
which the flowers are gathered. But Fowler and co-workers ( /. Ind- 
Inst, Sci.j ig2o, 3 , 81) report as much as 28-8% of sucrose. 

In order to exploit the commercial XDOSsibility of obtaining sucrose, 
if available, in such large quantities and in general to prepare solid 
sugars like j’aggery from the Mohuwa syrup, the following experi- 
.ments were conducted. 


EXPERIMRJSITAn. 

The analytical figures for sucrose and non-reducing sugars agreed 
with those of Fowler {loc. cit .). Attempts were made to prepare solids 
like jaggery by atomisation of the syrup on a hot plate and making 
composite briquettes wdth cane sugar and the syrup. 

10 Ebs. of the flowers were treated with w^ater (6 litres) and 
repeatedly leached out when a solution of 29 Brix was obtained. It w^as 
concentrated in vacuum to different strengths ranging from 54 to 
84 Brix. The syrup was darker in colour. 

300 C.c. of 32 Brix syrup was shaken with 6 g. of ^Suchar and 
boiled for i hour under stirring and then filtered. No appreciable 
decolourisation w’as obtained. Similar treatment wdth ^Bone char* 
effected an appreciable removal of colour and a lighter syrup was 
obtained. Sulphur dioxide and chlorine after liming (to pn 8) 
failed to decolourise. All attempts to crystallise even with seeding of 
pure sucrose and laevulose failed to start crystallisation. 

Next the syrup was atomised by means of a small hand sprayer 
on a dry steam-heated alummitun sheet, 1/16'^ thick. The spray dried 
Immediately and could be scraped off into a powder. However, it 
rapidly absorbed moisture from air and after a while became syrupy. 
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Attempts were made to ""make briquetttes -of sugar by using the 
Mohuwa syrup as a binding material to obtaiji a product similar to 
jaggery. Experiments were conducted with various proportions of 
sugar and syrup. Solid was obtained with 84% Brix syrup and -sugar 
if they were in the ratio of i: 2, A few representative data are given 
below: 


Sagar. 

Syrup. 

Remarks. 

240 g. ■ 

120 g. 

Soft to touch 

350 

100 

Hard and well-set jaggery 

500 

100 

. Solid, very hard cake 


All syrups, prepared, showed laevo-vot&tion thus showing a 
.preponderance of reducing sugars. 

In view of the above experiments it is suggested that it is impossi- 
ble to crystallise sucrose from Mohuwa flower syrup. Further it has 
to be noted that all workers so far have not directly obtained and 
estimated sucrose from the syrup. Riche and Remount (/. Pharm^ 
Chem>j 1880, 215) mention that air-dried flowers contain 60% 
sugars of which ^th is crystallisable. Even this is only an estimate 
and they have not obtained the crystallised product. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that what is usually taken as sucrose by indirect 
estimation may be higher saccharides and not sucrose, 

Sugar TBCHNoroGY Laboraxory, 

J, ¥. D. Coiyi^SGE OR Science and Technology, Received August 17, 1936. 

Walxair. 



Phenanthrene from 9-Hydroxyphenanthrene (A Note). 

By Nripendra Nath Chatterjee. 

g-Hydroxyplieiiaiitlirene (5 gO ij, Indian Chem> Soc.^ iQSSs 
4183 591) was heated in a flask in a metal-bath with selenium (5 g.) at 
300-310° for 10 hours. The temperature was then raised to 330° in 
course of 6 hours and it was further heated at that temperature for 8 
hours. The product was dissolved in alcohol and a saturated solution 
of picric acid added when a picrate (0-3 g.) was precipitated. It was 
filtered, washed and twice recrystallised from alcohol, m.p. 145°. 

Phenanthrene, regenerated from pure picrate, melts at 100°. The 
identities of phenanthrene and its picrate were confirmed by mixed 
m.p. with authentic specimens. 


UNIVERSItV CottEGE OP SCIENCE 
AND Technology, Calcuma. 


Received September 4, 1936. 



R€¥iew '■ 

Physical Ghemistey— By Prof. P\ H. MacDougai.Iv. Published 
BY THE MacMillan Company, 1936. Pp. 721, Price 17/“ nett. 

Professor MacDougall has achieved real success in presenting to 
the students of Physical Chemistry a clear account of this rapidly 
growing subject within the compass of a small text book. He is of 
opinion that even in a small book, the students should be given the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the elements of thermodyna- 
mics and its more important applications. The reviewer cordially 
endorses this view. There is another welcome departure. The subject 
of atomic structure has been dealt with more fully than is generally 
done in such books. 

In the chapter on chemical kinetics, w^e miss, however, references 
to much of the modern work on homogeneous gas reactions. This is 
a fascinating branch in which even beginners take considerable 
interest, and a more thorough treatment may have been included 
with advantage. We have pleasure in recommending the use of this 
book in our Colleges and Universities, 


J. C. G. 


Titanwelss— By Dr. Ing. Kurt Hkise, with 13 Figures and 
27 tables. Published by Verlag von Theodor Steinkopff, 
Dresden and Leipzig, 1936. Price R. M. -6 ; Bound— R. M. -7. 

The book under review forms a part of the series Report of the 
Progress of Technology/’ edited by Prof. Dr. B. Rassow, Leipzig. 
The industry of titanium white has, within the last few' years, gained 
an unusual importance, both for its use as a pigment as well as for 
TOrious other industrial purposes. 

As a white pigrnent it has got many advantages over other similar 
pigments like zinc oxide, lithophone and white lead. Titanium white 
excels all other white pigments in its covering power. Besides, unlike 
white lead and zinc, it is entirely non-poisonous. 

Since 1916 a large number of workers ■ have been w’orking on the 
u»of titanitmi white as a 'pigment and, also for various other indus- 
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trial purposes. It is always use'd as a composition or mixed pigment 
with barium sulphate. Sometimes a little zinc oxide or zinc sulphide 
is also added. 

The book is divided into three chapters followed by an appendix. 

The first chapter deals with the various methods of preparation of 
titanium dioxide from different raw materials. 

In the second chapter the application and properties of titanium 
dioxide as a pigment and also as a material for various technical pur- 
poses have been described. 

These latter are. — 

1. Production of white enamel varnish. 

2. Addition to synthetic plastics. 

3. Preparation of cosmetics. 

4. As a linoleum pigment. 

5. As a filling material in paper industry. 

6. Use in rubber industry. 

7. As an agent for reducing the extra gloss on artificial silk. 

8. For the production of siloxyd glasses etc. 

The various physico-technical methods for testing the quality of 
titanium white pigment have been described in the third chapter. 
The methods of qualitative and quantitative analysis of the pigment 
and its paste, and the conditions in which it is supplied are discussed 
in the same chapter. 

The appendix contains a short account of the chemistry of titanium 
and its compounds. 

The book will be found very useful both to the technologists and 
research workers, and not less to the students of chemistry in general. 

References to ail important works on the subject have been given 
and a complete list of literature added at the end of each chapter. 

P. R. 

ChapteFS in Organic Chemistry— By S. V. Divekar. Published 
BY THE Standard Pubeishing Company, Bombay, 1936. Pp. 47S + 
xxxiv. Price Rs. 7/S/-. 

The book deals with several chapters in organic chemistry covering 
the syllabus prescribed by the University of Bombay, As the subjects 
dealt with are of a varied nature, aliphatic, aromatic, hydroaro- 
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matiCj, heterocyclic, it lias not been possible for the authors to give a 
detailed and exhaustive information about the subjects within the 
small compass of the book. 

The author has also given an outline of the methods for the detec- 
tion and estimation of commoner elements and radicals in organic 
compounds but the inclusion of figures in the quantitative experiments 
would have made the experiments more intelligible. 

The book is provided with an Index of authors and a complete 
Index of subjects, but the former Index would have been more helpful 
if the book contained references to original literature. 

The book is well-written and contains useful and often up-to-date 
information about the subjects dealt with and would be a valuable 
guide to students preparing for degree examinations of the Indian 
Universities. 


D. a 



X-ray Investigation of the Crystals of o-Nitrodiphenyl- 

amine. 

By Mata Prasad and Jagdish Shanker. 

The crystals of o-nitrodiplienylarame (CjiHr/NII'CeH 4.^02) have 
been studied crystallographically and have been found to develop 
c{ooi}, q{oii}, o{iii} and sometimes b (oio) faces. They belong 
to the rhombic bipyramidal class and the axial ratio is 

a : b : c = 0*4678 : i : 0*6709 (Groth, ^^Chemische Krystallo- 
graphie/'V, p. 49)- 

The substance was prepared in the laboratory by heating for 
twelve hours a mixture of c-nitraniline (3 g.), bromobenzene (12 c.c.), 
potassium carbonate (i g.) and a trace of cuprous iodide which acts 
as a catalyst (Bar., 1907, 40 , 4545). The excess of bromobenzene- was 
removed by steam distillation and the unacted o-nitrodiphenyl- 
amine separated as an oil which solidified ’on cooling. It was purified 
by repeated crystallisations from alcohol. 

The crystals grow in thin hexagonal or rhombic plates from a 
solution oPthe substance in alcohol. In the fiat face, the angle 0 in 
the hexagonal, and the angles 0 and ^ in the rhombic forms of the 
crystals were measured and their values were found to agree very 
closely with those calculated from the ratio a : b given above. 



Fig. I. 



Obs. 

Cal. 

0 

... 130° 20' 

I29°52' 


... 50 °i 7 ' 

5 o° 8 i' 


This leaves no doubt that the flat face is the c(ooi) face in both 
the forms of the crystals. The measurement of other interfacial 
an^^les showed that the bounding faces are o{iii} and qfoii]-. 
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Tabi^e I. 




Fock’s obs. 

values 
(cf, Groth). 

Authors* 
obs. values. 

Values calc, 
taking b :c 
- I :o'6gy6. 

o{iir) 

: o'(in) 

62^34' 

62“!/ 

62"33' 

o(iir) 

: o(iii) 

== 42°3o' 

42 “30' 

42 “2/ 

o(iii) 

: q(oii) 

- 50^39’ 


50^43' 

q{oii) 

: c(ooi) 

34"53' 


34"55' 

0(111} 

; q(oii) 

77°2s' 


77^22' 


The crystals were examined by the rotation method using a 
Shearer gas tube and copper anticathode. The rotation photographs 
(Plates I, II and III) about the three axes gave the following values 
for the dimensions of the unit cell : 

a = 6*86&, h = 14*68^5 c = 10*21^ 

The axial ratio is 

a : h i c — 0*4673 : i : 0*6956.. 

This ratio when compared with that given by Groth shows a large 
discrepancy in the value of 5 : c. But on recalculating this ratio from 
the interfacial angles observed by Fock [cf. Groth, loc. cit.j p. 49), it 
is found that 

6 : c = I : 0*6976 

which agrees very well with that found from the X-ray data. 

In order to examine the halvings of planes, oscillation photographs 
were taken about the a, h, c axes and the spots were indexed by means 
of Bernal’s chart (Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 1926, JL 113 , 117). The following 
two tables give the planes observed and a relative idea of their inten- 
sity estimated by eye. The notations used have their usual significance. 
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Taelb II. 


Axial 

planes. 

Prism planes. 

Prism planes. 

Prism planes. 

(okl). 

(hoi). 

(hko). 

001 v.s. 

on v.s. 

201 S, 

120 w.m. 

003 m. 

012 V.S. 

202 m.s. 

140 m. 

003 w. 

013 v.s. 

203 m. 

160 w.m. 

004 

021 S. 

204 w.m. 

180 w.m., m. 

005 m. 

023 m.s. 

401 w.m. 

220 w.m. 

020 w. 

031 s. 

402 w.m. 

240 w.m. 

040 v.w. 

032 m. 

403 w. 

260 w.m. 

060 v.w. 

041 w.m. 


280 w.m. 

080 W. 

042 w.m. 


320 w.m. 

200 S. 

043 w.m. 


340 w.m. 


044 w. 


360 v.w. 


045 v.w. 

...... 



051 w.m. 




052 w.m. 



... .. 

053 w.m. 

...... 



055 w. 




061 w.m. 




062 w.m. 




063 w. 




064 m.s. 




071 m. 




073 v.w,' 





083: w. 
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in s. 

Table III. 

General planes. 

211 s. 

31 1 w.m. 

112 s. 

212 m. 

312 w.m. 

113 m. 

213 v.w. 

321 w. 

114 m. 

214 w. 

322 W. 

1 15 w.m. 

215 v.w. 

323 w. 

121 v.s. 

221 w.m. 

333 v.w. 

122 m.s. 

222 m. 

341 v.w. 

123 m. 

223 w.m. 

342 w.m. 

124 v.w. 

224 w.m. 

351 v.w. 

125 v.w. 

225 v.w. 

352 v.w. 

131 s. 

231 w.m. 


132 m.s. 

232 w. 


133 

234 v.w. 


134 w. 

241 v.w. 



135 w. 

242 w.m. 


141 w.m. 

243 w.m. 


142 m. 

244 w. 


143 w.m. 

251 w. 


144 w.m. 

252 w. 


145 w. 

253 m. 


151 w.m. 

254 v.w. 


152 w.m. 

261 w. 



153 w.m. 

262 w. 


154 w.m. 

263 v.w. 


161 w.m. 

264 v.w. 


162 m. 

271 v.w. 


163 w. 

...... 


164 v.w. 



172 w.m. 




Table I shows that (hoi) planes are halved when h is odd, and 
(hko) are halved when k is odd. These halvings correspond to the 
space group Q wdth f o Bravais lattice (Astbury and Yardley, 
FkiL Trans., 1924, A 22 ^, 221). The number of asymmetric mole- 
cules per unit cell required by the space group is eight, while the 
number of molecules of c-nitrodiphenylamine (Mol. wt., 214) calculated 
from the dimensions of the unit cell and the specific gravity of the 
crystals, which was found to be 1*366, is only four {accurately 3*97). 
The molecules, therefore, possess some element of symmetry and this 
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may be a dyad axis of syninistry parpandicular to (ooi) or a plane of 
sym'-netry parallel to (loo) or a centre of symmetry . 

The molecule of o-nitrodipHenylamine is chemically represented as 

NO2 

0 -|-<_> 

and it is difficult to see from this representation the likelihood of the 
existence in the molecule of any of the three elements of symmetry 
required by the space group. It is possible, therefore, that the mole- 
cule of e-nitrodiphenylamine is an asymmetric one, in which case it 
cannot belong to the orthorhombic bipyramidal class, as in none of 
the space groups of this class, the number of asymmetric molecules 
required in the unit cell is four. Therefore only two possibilities 
remain to be considered (i) that the crystals may not belong to the 
orthorhombic system and {ii} that they may belong to some other group 
of the orthorhombic system. 

(e) In order to decide the first possibility, the crystals were 
examined under a polarising microscope but no axial figures could be 
observed from the c (001) face. This observation is in agreement with 
the statement in Groth (Zoc. However, it is probable that the 

orthorhombic symmetry determined by goniometric measurements 
may not be confirmed by the internal arrangement of the molecules in 
the unit cell and these crystals may belong to the monoclinic system 
with an angle differing from 90® by a few seconds. In that case the 
intensity of (hoi) and (hoi) planes should be different from each other. 
In the planes observed on the oscillation photographs about the three 
axes, the intensities of (hoi) planes were observed to be the same as 
those of (hoi) planes. However the differences in intensity, if any, 
may be small and have not been noticed by the eye and can only be 
discovered if intensity measurements of the spots are made. 

iii) As regards the second possibility the following are the only 
possible alternatives: 

The crystals may belong to the orthorhombic pyramidal class 
and to point group Cs § . On examining the abnormal halvings for those 
groups of this class which require four asymmetric molecules per uuit 
cell (Astbury and Yardley’s tables p. 335) it will be seen that the 
halvings ob^rved do not correspond to any one of them. However 
for this class of cryslnls the symmetry axes a and b are interchangeable. 
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On doing this the observed abnormal halvings will be (i) (okl) halved 
when k is odd and (it) (hko) halved when k is odd. These halvings 
also do not correspond to any of those mentioned in the tables. 

(h) The crystals may belong to orthorhombic bispheroidal class 
and to the space group Q. In this class also there are no halvings 
corresponding to the ones observed in this investigation. 

Thus the only possibility is that the crystals belong to the ortho- 
rhombic bipyramidal class and to the space group Qp. In this class 
of crystals all the three axes a, h and c are interchangeable (Astbury 
and Yardley’s tables p. 231) and the (hoi) and (hko) planes in which 
halvings have been observed can change to the planes shown in the 
following table in which the corresponding nature of halvings is also 
indicated. — 



( 1 ) 

Tabck IV. 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 


(hoi) 

(okl) 

(hko) 

(hoi) 

Halved when 

h is odd 

k is odd 

h is odd 

1 is odd 


(hko) 

i,hko) 

(hoi) 

foki) 

Halved when 

k is odd 

h is odd 

1 is odd 

k is odd 


On referring to Astbury and Yardley's tables (pp. 234-235) it will 
be seen that no condition except (i) is possible. In that case the 
atoms constituting the molecule of n-nitrodiphenylaraine are so 
arranged in the unit cell of the crystal that the molecule possesses one 
of the symmetry element characteristic of the group. Consequently 
the two rings were placed in space in various ways and each arrange- 
ment was examined for any possible molecular symmetry. The only 
arrangement possible is the one in which the two rings are placed in 
planes parallel to each other and there is geometrical plane of symmetry 
passing through the centres of the two nitrogen atoms. The tw^o 
oxygen atoms of the nitro-group may be situated in any symmetrical 
position on either side of the symmetry plane. It is necessary to 
mention here that the carbon atom to which the nitro-group is attached 
and the one in the geometrically symmetrical position, are not identical 
with respect to the number of electrons associated with them. 

Chemistry Departeient, 
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On the Relation between Peptisation of a Precipitate 

and' its Electrokinetic Potential. 

By vSuBODH Gobinda Chaudhury and Jyotirmoy Se'N-Gupta 

The phenomenon of peptisation is in a general way opposite to 
the process of coagulation and any theory that would attempt an 
explanation of the process of peptisation, should in more sense than 
one, be the reverse of the process of coagulation. An explanation 
on this basis was put forward by Freundlich (“Colloid and Capillary 
Chemistry/’ 1926, p. 472). Now recent researches on the cataphoretic 
velocity of colloidal particles in presence of electrolytes have generally 
shown (Mukherjee, Chaudhury and Bhabak, J. Jndian Chem. Soc., 
1936, 13 , 370; Mukherjee, Chaudhury and vSeii-Gupta, ibid., 1936, 
13 . 421) that the rate of cataphoresis often increases as coagulation 
proceeds and that high cataphoretic speeds of colloids are usually 
observed at coagulating concentrations of electrolytes. These are 
facts that go against coagulation taking place at a low critical constant 
potential an4 as such the prevalent views regarding the phenomenon 
of coagulation require to be changed and it suggests that current 
views regarding peptisation may also require to be modified. 

Buzagh {KoUoid Z., 192^, 13 , 33 ; 1927, H, 169) working with 
suspensions of charcoal and ferric hydroxide found that for a definite 
concentration of a peptising electrolyte, the cataphoretic velocity 
increases to a maximum with increasing mass of the peptised substance 
and afterwards diminishes. Investigations were also carried out by 
Kruyt and van der Willigen (Z. pliysikal. Chem., 1928, 139 , 53) who 
tried to extend the earlier considerations of Fajans (Z. physikaL Chem^, 
1921, 97 , 478) and Mukherjee and his co-workers (/- Indian Cham. 
Sac , 1926, 3 , 335 ; 1927, 1 ,, 459). They observed that the electro- 
kinetic potential of different substances can be increased . by all kinds 
of electrolytes, but only those ions, which fit into the lattice of the 
particles, can peptise the substance (c/. also the work of Cysouw, 
mentioned by Verwey, Chem- Rev,\ 1935, 363/ Before any ex- 

planation of these results can be advanced from the electrokinetic or 
the ion adsorption point of view it appears th^t the experiments on 
the gemml totute of the- vatiatimis ".'of the cataphoretic' ' velocity ' of' a 
precipitate during the course erf its peptisation would throw 
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coBsiderable light on causes at work in such phenomena and on the 
mechanism peptisation. .. . 


ExPERIMKNtAn. 

The systems studied are f err ocyanides and sulphides of a number 
of metals.- Tn the case *o|;^the ferrocyanides of zinc, copper and 
uraniunij no special peptiskig agents were used. The ferrocyanides 
were precipitated as follows : 

I. The ferrocy aside, .solution .A\(o'i N) is added to the other salt 
solution B (o*i N) ’• ; :! 

'V- ^ 

(i) in equal volumes of lOo c.c. each*; . 

(ii) with I c.c. excess of A ; loi c.c. of A and lOO c.c. of B ; 

(Hi) with I c*c. excess of B ; loo c.c. of A and loi c.c. of B* 

.,.IL Solution- B-(o*iNT is added to the ferroeyanider"’ solution 
A(o*iNh - : f 

(i) in equal volumes of lOo c.c. each ; , 

(ti) with I c.c. excess of A ; loo c.c. of B aud lor c.c. of Ai j ^ 

ini) with I c.c. excess of B ; loi c.c. of B \and loo c.c. of Av 

^ ' 

The salts used for the precipitation of the respective ferrocyanides 
are (i) CUSO4, 5H2O ; (2) UO^iNOs)^. 6H2O, . (sr 'ZnSO^^ 
and K4Fe(CN)6i 3H2O. Thus the precipitate of each'ferrocyanide 
was obtained in six different ways. The mixtures were centrifuged 
and the precipitates thrown down. The supernatant liquids were 
decanted off, 200 c.c. of fresh conductivity water were added to the 
precipitate and the contents thoroughly mixed by stiiTing. The 
cataphoretic velocities of the precipitates initially formed as well as 
of the particles suspended in fresh conductivity water after each 
washing were measured with the microcataphoretic apparatus described 
before (c/. Muklierjee, Chaudhury, arid Bhabak,.^!^ ciL; Mukherjee, 
Chaudhury and Sen-Gupta, Zoc. df.).' The results are given in Figs. 
I, 3, and 4. o*0i N-pofcassiuin fertocy^<^^nd o*oiZsr-copper sulphate 
were ' also used.' Since the^ amount of the pVedpitate was small, the 
wash liquid u^‘ each time was 100 c.c. The' results are given in Fig. 2. 

The sulphides were precipitated by passing hydrogen sulphide 
through solutions of their respective salts acidified with hydrochloric 
acid. The precipitates were washed by decantation with conductivity 

a , " 
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Fig.. 2-: 



No, of washings. 

Curves 1—4 refer to C11SO4 added to KiFe (CN)® in equal vol., CuSO^ in excess, 
equal vol, and K^F® (CNlg in excess respectively. 
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Fig. 3- 



N^. of washings. 


Curve 1— K4Fe{CN)6 added 

2 - UQaCNOals n 

3- -K4Fe(CN)6 „ 

4- ~U02(N03)8 „ 

5- K4Fe(CN)e „ 

S~-IT0s(N0s)3 „ 


to U02(N03)2, former in excess 
l^|Fe{CN)4, latter in excess ’ 
U02(N03)2 in equal vol. 
K4Fe(CN)6m „ „ 

U03(N03)3, latter in excess 
K^Fe(CN)e, former in excess. 
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Fig. 4 . 



• No, of washings. 

Curves i — 3 refer respectively to ZnSOi added to K4Fe (CN)^ with K^Fe (CN)^ 
in excess; in equal vols,; ZnS04 in excess. Curves 4 — 6 refer 
respectively to K^Fe (CN)g added to ZnSOi (4)^in equal vols. ; 

ZnSOi in excess ; KiFe (CN)® in excess. 
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water md tlie c.v» again measured* Then hydrogen sulphide was 
passed through the solution and the c.v. measured again. Table I 
contains the results obtained. 

' Off. 

TXiirf'I. . 

c.v.,of ihe sulphide precipitates. 


* V X 10® 



Substance, - . . 

. Just after 

- precipitation.'^' 

After washing. 

After passing 
HaS. i 

s. 

AssSs 

33*5 (N) 

22*9 (N) 

31-1 :(P) 

2 . 

SnSg 

43‘7 „ 

35*2 „ 

43'S 

3- 

SbgSa 

23*2 „ 

20*9 

' 3S‘2 v,.. 

4. 

HgS 

29‘^ „ 

27-6 „ 

■ i i 

. : 39'3 .. 

S- 

CdS 

14*7 

12*4 „ 

aS-o „ 


(N) No peptisation. 

(P) Peptisation. 

Discussion. i 

Relation between Electrokinetic Potential and. PeptisatiQu. 

Results of different ferrocyanides (c/. Figs, i to 4 ) show that the 
cataphoretic velocity generally increases with the peptisation of a 
precipitate under all the above Conditions uf precipitation.' The 
initial C.V. of the precipitate obtained, the nature of the .variation of 
the C.V. of the precipitate before , it peptises into a colloidal solution 
and the final c.v. of the colloid formed from the precipitate, however, 
depend on the conditions of precipitation. 

The following observations require to be elucidated : — 

When o‘iiV.CuS 04 and o'l N-K 4 Fe (CN)o are the precipitants, 
the initial charge is always positive but with the centinormal solutions 
as precipitants, the initial charge is always negative. 

{«) The initial charge of the uranium ferrocyanide precipitate is 
always positive. Decmormal solutions were used for precipitation . 

‘ fe always native #id is ^pressed in cm. per sec. per volt/cn|. ' 
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;■: ^i'^tt):^-1^lIe:miKal■J:harge,^£imc*ferrocym^^^^ is-alW4jsil.egati?e>.,-; 

fill)-: Tjae comrse' oS-¥aTiati63i:of.'tIie c.v.:''oa-'' repeated-, .-washings'- -till 
pep tisatiott 'takes place,.(i.eVj:tilI’'‘the 'precipitate .passes*, into^ a ’.finer 
state of subdivision)* ^ ^ . 

It has been suggested in earlier papers {loc, cit.) that the observed 
high cataplioretic speed at the coagulating concentrations of electro- 
lytes is the result of aggregation^ The phenomenon of coagulation 
consists of two. processes, (i) . agglomeration of the primary colloidal 
particles and (ii) the settling of the particles. The commencement of 
the first process- may be easily explained by assuming that just after 
the addition of: an electrolyte, the density of the charge on the colloid 
diminishes and this diminution helps aggregation of the colloidal par- 
ticles. With, aggregation, • the cataphoretic velocity becomes higher 
and higher. P'urther agglomeration at this high : density of charge 
requires to be explained. It might be assumed (cf. Freiifidlich, 
''Colloid and Capillary Chemistry,’' 1926, p. 434) that the larger par- 
ticles act as nuclei, where particles of smaller size condense for the 
larger particles have got larger spheres of action. Or in the alterna- 
tive it might also be assumed that with the irregular growth of. the 
clusters of particles, charges on the so-called growing aggregates are 
accumulated at particular spots on the surface, and further growth of 
the particles takes place with attachment of smaller particles at those 
places on the surface where the density of charge is either nil- or very 
low. 

After the particles have grown to a certain size, they are not affect- 
ed any more by the brownian movement of the particles and due to 
the action of gravity they settle down and this explains the second 
part of the progress of coagulation. The final equilibrium is attained 
when no further aggregation occurs with time, and the latter particles 
already settled down acquire a low charge due to the adsorption of 
the oppositely charged ions (c/. Mukherjee, Chaudhury and Bhabak, 
loc. cii.). If the views on coagulation as set forth above be true, then 
the process of peptisation by washing with the solvent alone can be 
looked at in the case of ferrocyanide precipitates in the following 
way: — 

By washing with the solvent, the electrolytes are removed and 
the density of charge tends to be high. (This, however, is not always 
the case as will be evident from the initial parts of some curves in 
Figs. 1 to 4 depending, of course, on the nature of the precipitate 
itudied.) 
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A« creioit ’■©£ tliis:liigli demity of- .charge ‘of.’ttie mdTOdtial'':^mall 
partkl«:MtMB'tlmagglQmerate,':the:aggldmerate- breaks and we 
get' particles of 'smaller: size - with - High" ■ ■ density, of _ charge- ",(ef ' "the 
steepness of the curves in all the figures, when it passes: from 'the 
precipitate to the sol condition). ' " ' , ^ 

At this stage, small 'particles are subjected to the: ‘action -of brow- 
nian movemehts and they are, -therefore, suspended in the medium ,and 
further aggloiheratlon is prevented due 'to the existence . Of ■, this 
high density of charge of the particles , formed. ; . . . : ' , 

In the case of sulphides (c/. Table I), the increment., of : charge 
with peptisation after passing hydrogen sulphide is easy to . follow 
from the point of view developed above. The initial .decrease, 'oj 
the charge of the precipitate after washing is, however,- , explicable 
by assuming that HS-ions primarily adsorbed on the surface are re- 
moved by washing. 

Summary. 

I. The electrokinetic potential of the particles of a precipitate 
increases during peptisation. 

A polar precipitate does not always show the same sigh of 
charge as that of the constituent ion present in excess at the time 
of precipitation. The charge appears also to depend on the concen- 
trations of the precipitants taken. 

Our best thanks are due to Prof. J. N* Mukherjee, D.Sc., for his 
suggestions, guidance, and criticisms of this paper. 

Physical CHEMisray f aboratory 
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.Adsorptiie Pfoperties of Synthetic Resins^ 

By S« S. Bhatnagar, A. N. Kapur and M, Puri. 

Synthetic resins, as a mie, are not composed of single entities but 
consist of macroHiolecules of varying size and are usually classed as 
‘^xerogels’*. The term has been applied to such natural colloids as 
cotton* wool, silk, hair, horn and such artifacts as gelatin, leather, 
charcoal, cellulose derivatives and to completely synthetic- products 
such as phenol-formaldehyde resins and silica gel (Sheppard, Trans. 
Faraday Soo.^ I933* 29, 77), 

Barthelemy {Chim, et Ind.^ 1^26, 16 , 367) studied the behaviour of 
alcoholic suspensions of phenol-aldehyde resins under the influence of 
an electric field and observed that the alkaline-catalysed resins 
migrated to the cathode, while the acid catalysed ones to the anode» 
He regarded them therefore as ionic micelle. The growth of colloidal 
aggregates presumably occurs through the ionic nature of these par- 
ticles. The sizes of the colloidal resin particles (Dubri^y, Chim. et 
Ind.t 1928, 666) range from the smallest, which can be detected by 
means of the ultramicroscope to the largest which are present in 
partial suspensions. 

From the above evidence it is clear that synthetic resins possess 
colloidally disperse structures with a strongly developed inner surface. 
It would have been natural, therefore, to look for pronounced adsorp- 
tive properties in them. It is surprising, however, that no one, until 
recently, investigated this field of research. Credit is due to Adams 
and Holmes (/. Soc. C/j-ew. 1935, 55 , it) from Prof. Morgan's 
laboratories, who have studied the adsorption of a large number of 
■cations from aqueous solutions of metallic salts by synthetic resins 
derived from polyhydric phenols and formaldehyde. They have 
observed considerable removal of antimony, bismuth, lead, mercmy, 
silver, tin, vanadium, uranyl and methylene blue with one or other of 
i:he resins and came to the conclusion that these resins were generally 
superior to the recognised adsorbents like base exchange material and 
•active carbon. The work of Adams and Holmes Hoc. cit) is that of 
ipioae^ in the field indicating new lines of investigation; their results, 
jptsUiey baye themselves pointed out, are more or less qualitative ai|d 
con^pa¥#ive .-in ^-natirre. _ It -is :obvio^ that; this subject pr^i^te -a 
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interesting scope for colloid-cliemical investigations not only of tReore- 
ticalj but also of practical interest and it has, therefore, been considered 
desirable Jo .undertake a detailed, quantitative/ ^tiidy’* .of :a(Js6tption on 
these new adsorbents from the following standpoints:— 

I. Method of activation. 

■ 2 . ■ Effect of natures of -solvent on- adsorption. ■ '' ■ - ^ 

- 3. Adsorption of non-or weakly dissociated substances dn aqueous 

--solution.- ' - .. . - i 

« - 4i Adsorption of strongly dissociated - substances in aqueous 

- soluf ionSi e .-g. , mineral acids 'and bases. ' - - - - •: ' - - - 1 : : : 


E X P-E R-I N-T' A E .■ ■' - ■ "■ - 


iJ: f^PrepiirqUon: of Redns— Phenol . (z ^parts)^ formalin' (40.% , . 4 pacts) 
.iand.water-(25:parts) were.refiuxed'over a sand-bath -and 'concentrated 
. .hydrQchIoric.acid .(i part) -was added. A violent .reaction-, 'toofe^i^ifee 
^-.andthe resin separated within a couple of miinutes. . It .was. - filtered off 
: .and washed first. with dilute mineral acid, and finally with. hot water 
‘ ^lintil the filtrate was free, from all traces of .. acid, phenol and fofinal- 
. dehyde. The resin was dried in an air-oven at. 100-110°,. powdered-and 
passed through a 90 mesh sieve. The powdered resin 'was plated im a 
, vacuum desiccator over soda lime and repeatedly evacuated, after which 
treatment the resin was ready for use. . The resins on’ incineration 
- gave no. ash. . . ... v-.;' J"' 


The experimental technique of adsorption ineasuremeht consisted 
' in setting up a series of equal volumes of solution of differing and 
^ ' measured concentration; € ^ , Then, equal- masses uf the Sorbeiit* were 

- ^'placed in each solution. The systems were agitated "for /half kn JaPfir 
""and“ allowed* to remain until equilibrium was attained.* After ‘the 

- smrbeat had settled down, portions of the' supernatant spiutibn were 
/analysed to determine the equilibrium concentration Ce> 

' of solute sorbed in each case was then taken to be 

/The atfiPtmts of adsorption, represented - by x/m {expressed" in 
milligram-equivalents'per gram of adsorbent) in the tables are obVi6h% 
' not strictly ’accurate in as- much ■ as no' attempt was made/- to -correct 


ttor the ad^tption-'Ct solvent. ■ -An erron was mdoubt^ly ■ in'trbdh’^, 
lUtBt be very smalt as ffie solutions"' were' very' ''"dilute ah# %e 
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-■ oj:: AcihmtimiT—^^^ effect': of Wfell „ known -iliet|iodS;_^f-:, 
activating adsorbents was studied on a recorsinol-f ormaldekyde 'resm-.v 
and tlie results are.given in Table I. 


Table I. 

Sorption from 50 c.c. o*0753iSr-NaOH soln« by 0*5 g. of resin. 

Concentration. 'Amount Increase in 


.f;.., . * ' 


Before 

sorption 

Co. 

After ■ 
sorption 
■ Ce.- 

adsorbed 

cc. 

% sorption. 

% sorption* 

Oirigin^_ resin. _ 


.o’i 507 g. 

0-09305, g . 

0-05765 g» 

38 'a 4 


Resin-steatned 


0-1507* 

■ o;oS56 

0*0651 

43-19 


Resin treated with 5% 
HCl and -washed till 
filtrate show.ed absence 

of cr 

0-1507 

' 6*0^46 

o-o66i 

43 ’SS ' 


Resin heated -at 
under vacuum 

140° 

0*1507 . 

0*0921 

0-0586 

38-88 

0*64 . , , 

Resin evacuated 
2 hours 

for 

0-1507 ^ 

0-0893 

0-0614 

40*^4 ■ 

a *50 

Resin treated " with 
NaOH and washed till 
the filtrate^wks neutral 
to litmus 

0-1507 

0*0912 

0-0595 

39-48 

1*24 


It is clear from the above table that the treatment with steam .and ^ 
5% HGl increased the adsorptive capacity of the resin by about .5%^ ^. 
Though quantitative experiments ■ were . only tried for a solution, .of" , 
sodium hydroxide, it was noticed that the increase in adsorption was . « 
more or less general for all' adsorbed materials. ..... „ 

Efect.ofihe Natiire.of Solvent on Adsorption , — -The .sorption of a 
given solufe^ by „ . charcoal from a wide variety of solvents has been ; 
studied by : various: workers notably Kreundlich iZ, .pIiysikaU Chetm^ 'r 
.3S5);, Xtmdelius. Z.,\..igzo:^ M,. 145), Gurtvitsch ’ 

^ -I 1926, 38 ,- 247), Heymann and :'Boye :::' 

1930? 2x9) in an attempt, "to explain the c 

diferenfcdegrees of adsorption from .different, -solyents^, ,Explanatidns£:: 
have .been offered based cn .surface tension, solubility, beats of :wet^|^ 
ami n^olmrkr polarisation; -: -W genefal.rnle.conM: be::given„jt:3 

wa^c^SldulM^|fdm^ the i results' obtained .'that a.'solute is; agt-M bedi’ 
solvents-in whidrit kvery-sohifele,-- Iroin 
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which wet the sorbent with high energy, and from solvents possessing 
weak dipole moments. 

We have studied the sorption of benzoic acid from a number of 
solvents by a resorcinol-formaldehyde resin and the results are given 
in Table II. 

Table II. 


Sorption from 50 c. c. of o’oiS^gN benzoic acid soln. by 0*5 g. of 
resin in different solvents. 


vSolvent. 

% Sorption. 

‘ Mol. polari- 
sation. in 
cm^. 

Dipole moment 
M X 10^^ 
e.s.u. 

Solubility of benzoic acid 
per 100 g. of the 
solvent at 25®. 

CSg 

20*54 

21*3 

0 

4'573: 

Benzene 

r683 

26*3 

0 (0*2) 

11*605 

CCk 

i 3’87 

28*1 

0 

3‘9<55 

MeOH 

1*196 

36*8 

1*7 (1*15) 

73*50 

EtOH 

1*819. 

52*1 

1*7 (i'53) 

57*70 

Acefone 

a'2i3 

63-7 

a*6 (1*28) 

55*60 

Water 

31-26 

79‘i 

1*85 

0*345 


The values for dipole moments and molecular polarisations have 
been taken from the table of dipole moments collected by Sidgwick 
{Trans. Faraday Soc-, 1934, 30 , 905). It is obvious from Table 11 that 
though no definite rule, inter-relating the amount absorbed of a solute 
in various solvents to its solubility in them or to the dipole moment 
of the solvent, can be given, fair guesses can be made. In developing 
a ^neral theory, account must be taken not only of the influence 
of die solvent on adsorbate but also its influence on the absorbent. 
The high adsorpticai from water is explained according to Treundlich 
C'OolkMand Capillary Chemistry,” p iga) who stated “Water is charao- 
ter^ed by a high surface tension and by a high interfacial teision against 
ottiear Injuids. We may therefore ascribe to it also a high, interfacial 
teasism agamst sdids, especially hydrophobic solids. On the. other 
Msocpdon is low from <xgaaic liquids such as benzene, 
in die caSes of which we may assume,, for reasoa% « 

low iateifacial teiEaoiQ a^mst solids.” If the s©lu 3 ba% <jf a,, given 
is the,^,iaNe in, w niimb^ ai 
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adsorption will occur from solutions, the solvent of which has higher 
interfacial tension against the adsorbent. 

The diSerence in degree of • sorption' from different solvents may 
be used advantageously in the recovery of various substances from 
solutions, A dilute aqueous solution of a dye, like acridine orange 
can be readily and completely decolourised by the sorbent resin. If 
the resin is then placed in alcohol, from which acridine orange is 
sorbed less than from water, a large aniotmt of it goes into solution in 
the alcohol. Further, it was observed that these resins showed a marked 
adsorptive capacity for alkaloid bases and this has been made use of 
in the extraction and purification of alkaloids. An aqueous solution 
of an alkaloid salt was treated with a sorbent resin and made slightly 
alkaline to liberate the alkaloid base which was strongly sorbed. The 
sorbent was removed and treated with an organic solvent which 
extracted a large part of the alkaloid. Quantitative experiments in 
this direction are being carried on and the results will be communica- 
ted in a later paper. 

Adsorption of Non- or Weakly dissociated Substances 
in Aqueous Solution, 

The adsorption of aromatic and aliphatic acids from aqueous 
solutions has been studied and the results are given in Tables Illit, 
in& and IV* Table Ilia gives the percentage sorptions of various 
organic acids from aqueous solutions by a resorcinol-acetaldehyde 
resin and shows the following general effects : — 

(i) Sorption of aromatic acids is greater than the solution of 
aliphatic acids. 

(«) The adsorption Of organic substances from aqueous solutions 
increases strongly and regularly as we ascend the homologous series. 

{ui} Substituents such as -OH and-NH^ lower the sorptive aflSn%:> 

Tabi^e Ilia. 

Sorption of various organic acids from 50 e- c. of o‘i2M : 
aqueous solution by i g. of resin. 


Adsorbed snbsiaiice. 

% Sorption. 

Adsorbed substance. 

% Sosption. 

Benzoic add 

55*80% 

Formic add 

i' 43 i 

Salicylic acid 

50*03 

Acetic add 


; , tothranilic add 

4 P'P 9 . 

Propionic add , . 

' ,, 

Kdic add 

13*87 

Butyric add 

i 4 * 3 a 



•, AmiiM^ajoedc add - ■ 




I^actie add 
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Table III b. 


Sorption of aromatic acids fiom 50 c c solution by i g of 
rcsoicinol- acetaldehyde resin. 


Bmzoic acid 

Salicylic acid 

picric acid 

C e • 

vcfm. 

c.. 

xjm 

Ce. 

xfmJ 

0'0I029 

04155 

0 010580 

03415 

0*013860 

* 0*1182 

0-00901 

03955 

0 008925 

0-3420 

0 010470 

0-X.05P * 

0-00701 

0*3675 

•0*007010 

0*3101 

0*008337 

0 09572 I” 

0*00539 

0^400 

0*005819 

0*2913 

0*006586 

6*08570 

0*0^470 

03106 

.. 0*005174 

0*2653 

0*005508 

0*07952 - 

0*00390 

02930 

0*004529 

0*2391 

0*004462 

0*07228 

0*00323 

0 2647 

0*003815 

0 2099 

0 002869 

0 05917 

0*00259 

02357 

0 003239 

0*1874 

0*001591 

0*04174 

O’"0G204 

0*2096 

0 002643 

0*1618 



• 


Table 

IV. 

* 



Sorption of ^tty acids from 60 c.c. of aqueous “Solution by 
I g. of resoicinol-acetaldehyde resin. 


Formic add 

Acetic acid 

Propionic acid 

Butyric acid 

Ci* xim . 

Ce . 

xjm . 

Ce. 

xjm . 


xjmy 

0*06800 o * o 6 iqo 

0*09700 

0*2320 

0*0958 

03790 

0*0798 

0*4260 

0*05^ ^ 

0:08401 

02065 

0*0830 

0*3610 

-.o-*o 54 <H^ 

:: 0*3575 

©'01^48 0*04304 

0*07208 

0*1810 * 

0*06808 

0*3414 

0*03932 

0*3216 

0*<HI24“ 0*03522 

0*06010 

0*1500 

’ 0*05656 

6*2927 

r r y 

0*63274 

0^2617 

o‘o3s^l ,0*0^^ 

cf 04801- 

©*1240 

Ot^SOQ 

0*2498 

0*02616*^ 

oisai 3 

IS c • 


6*0770 

0-c^# 

0*1914 

^ -n ^ . 

•^•001932 

7 "- 

0*1767 



*Vo46o 

0*02215 

0*1460 

0*01272 

0*1275 


o*t»9o 

0*01130 

o*c®a 

®*a&a| 

©'o 777 i 



sSNf amTic: eb^M‘. 

Tables III h and IV show the yariation^ of absorption with concen- 
tration of aromatic and alipHalic acids' respectively. The results for 
the three -aromatic ncids; shp\y- that", at-; the ; .hjghest;' cpncentrations the 
adsorptions are approaching- the'' saturatidh ^ values. Those for the 
aliphatic acid show that th^ saturation values are attained mpch more 
slowly’ in these^cases* 

.Adsorption of Strongly Dissociated Substances in Aqueous Solufiouin, 

'-v'-ia) Adsorption of Iws-^nic Bases. ^Xke adsorptidn from a^uebts 
^ .solutions Qf-ti;e sodium-, hj^droxide, potassium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate and potassium carbonate of concentrations varying from 
to has beeif studied. All exp-eriments • were repeated ” a 

i^upber of£ 'times. The::data given iii' -Table V. are averages -of at 
least four independent determinations. It will be noted that typical 
* 'ad^rption isotherms are’ obtained. This indicates that adsorption 
-surface 'ructions mu^ -predominate.--- Tt seems probable that hi 
...these systems, ** chemical reactions may. and probably do pccjUr, 
but they are limited to the surface only ; these reactions are, therefore, 
adsorptions of the “ heterbpolar type which lias been discilssed 
'vby Freundljch { ** Colloid and Capillary Chemistry,*' p. 287). 3 Vith 
fairly dilute solutions used, there appears to be no reason to consider 
the process to be other than one of adsorption* 


Table V. 


Sorption of bases from o.iN- aqueous solutions by 0*5 g. 
resorcinol-formaldehyde resin f ^ 


odium h y d r 

oxide 

F ot a s s i ti'm 

h y d r 

‘■■!X 

oxide 

Ce . 


x / m . ' ’’ 

• -e,. - ■ 

X . 

‘ " ^ fm . 

0*0^636^ 

2*370' 

474 &.-''^ 

o'07628 ■' “ 

"2*417 

■ ■ -' 4'834 


2:34 s . 

4 ,^; • 

0:06697 

2*343 

• ,.4'686 

0*05722 

2 -a 77 

4*554 

0*05766 

2*272 

4’544 

oaQ 4 Z 44 '-' 


4 ' 4 S<?-"“ 

a'04838 : ' : ' 

~ 2*195 

r. --4*390 

0*03862 

, . 2-137 

4:274. _ , 

^ o‘ 03907 , 

2*121 



2*630 

' '4'o6o " 

■ ■ 0*03024 ■ ' ' 

2'000' ■ 

' ' 4*ooo' 

ai •o.*0^i85: 

1 ,i. :* 

I. 3*628. : 

a*02l88 

-t*83o-' 





... .0*01302 ', . 

r7ii 

:: 




■' y ,-0*006053.,’.. 

■ r 5:.*402 f|i; 


o*ooi 375 

0 

1 

1*7248 

0*001393 

.'tf-tr 
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Tabi,i,b V (contd.). 

Sorption of bases from o‘i N- aqueous solutions by o’s g. 
of resorcinol-formaldehyde resin. 


Sodium carbonate Potassium carbonate 


c®. 

2?. 

x/m. 

C,. 


xlm. 

o'oSSSo 

1*0320 

2*0640 

0*08742 

1*2120 

2*4240 

0*07956 

0*9661 

1*9322 

0*07818 

11380 

a ‘2760 

0 07021 

0*9084 

I *8168 

0*06880 

I *0810 

2*1620 

0*06091 

0*8478 

1*6956 

0*05953 

1*0140 

a *0280 

©*05164 

0 7830 

1*5660 

0 05023 

0*9493 

1*8986 

0*04234 

0*7224 

1*4448 

0*04093 

0*8826 

1*7652 

0*03258 

0*7069 

1*4133 

0*03164 

o’8i6o 

1*6320 

0*02326 

0*6479 

1*2958 

0*02232 

07537 

1*5074 

0*01441 

0*5408 

1*0816 

0*01349 

0*6406 

1*2812 

0*006506 

0 3408 

o'68i6 

0*006043 

0*3913 

0*7836 


XABbK VI, 

Sorption of aniline from lOO c.c, aqueous solution by 9*5 g, 
of resorcinol-formaldehyde resin. 



X, 

xfm. 

c,. 

X. 

x/m. 

0-1840 

1*845 

3*690 

0-08768 

1-348 

2*6^ 

0-1654 

1-684 

3*368 

0-06890 

1*191 

3*383 

0-1454 

1*651 

3 * 3 oa 

0*05065 

1*000 

3*000 

0^12^ 

1*562 

3-124 

0*03200 

0*08387 

0*16774 

^ 11-1074 

1*401 

2*802 

0*01523 

0*04904 

o"o#»8 


It clear from Table V that the hydroxides are adsorbed mrtch 
thah tiie carbonates. The amount of adsorption of potasaiuin 
l^irbxide ispractimllyiste-saineas 'of sodium i^droxidei .#Mle 
ortbowte ‘fe aiisorbed to- m grater thw 



ADSORPTIVE PROPERTIES OP SYNTHETIC Rt' sms- 

;■ ‘Table VI shows the adsorption of aniline from aqueous solutions. 
It' ■ is obvious that the inorganic bases are adsorbed more than the 
organic bases. 

(b) Adsorption of Inorganic Acid , — The adsorption of hydrochloric^ 
sulphuric and nitric acids from aqueous solutions by an amino-resin' 
has been .studied and the results are shown in Table VII. The resin 
was prepared by condensing 7 ?t-pheiiylenediamine (i part), formal- 
dehyde (ei parts) and 50% hydrochloric acid (10 parts). The resin 
was dried in presence of hydrochloric acid and thoroughly washed 
with hot water to remove all impurities. 

The results show that the inorganic acids are preferentially 
adsorbed in the order H2S04>HN03>HC1, The adsorption’ of 
acids is, thus, influenced by their basicity and to a smaller degree 
by the nature of the anion. • ■ 


•::V V Table VIL * : 

Sorption of mineral acids fro-m.'o5hr aqueous solutions by 0*5 g. of 
m-phenylene diamine-formaldehyde resin. - 


'B u rp’h 

uric acid 

-''Nitric a 

c I d * 

Hydrochloric kcid 


' ix . ' xfni . 

' ' Ce . „ ' ~^ JC . 

x / m . 

: c,. 

X. 

x / m , .. 

0*022020 

1*2358 ■2f47i6.- 

r, 0-03637- 1*1070 

2*2140 

0*04077 

1*002 

2*0040* 

0*016614 

1*1540 2*2680 

6*02898 1*0010 

2-0020 

0*03232’ 

0-9337 

1*8674 

0*011776 

0*9980 r*996o 

0*02159 0*8973 

1-7946 

0*02403 

0*8565 

1*7130 

0*007^88 

,P;8352 , .1*6704, 

.0:01421 0*7914 

. irsS^S 

. . .0*01658 

0:7300. 

1*4600-' 

0*00^408 

0*6480 1*2960 

0*008097 0*6105 

1-2220 

0*009672 

0*5689 

1*1378 

0-001165 

0*5562 0*7124 

0.002842 0*3782 

0-7564 

0*003452 

0*3666 

0*7332 


SuMMARV AND CONCLUSIONS. 

I. Synthetic resins have been prepared which show marked 
general adsorption. 

a* The taking up of dissolved substances from solution by the 
adsorbent resins followed the ordinary laws of adsorption and is mainly 
a surface phenomenon as log xjm and log Ce curves are straight 
lines and xl m and Ce curves are typical adsorption isotherms. 

4 
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3'. A solute is apt to be weakly sorbed ' from solvents in which 
it is very soluble and from solvents possessing weak dipole moments. 
If the solubility of a given adsorbate is the same in a number of 
diffei'ent solvents, greater adsorption will occur from solutions, the 
solvent of which has higher interfacial tension against the adsorbent. 

4. The difference in degree of sorption from solvents may be used 
advantageously in the recoveiy of various substances from solutions. 

5. Sorption of aromatic acids is greater than that of aliphatic 
acids. 

6. In a homologous series, the adsorption of organic substances 
from aqueous solutions increases strongly and regularly as we ascend 
the series. 

7. Effect of substituents on the sorptive affinity has been 
studied. 

8* In the adsorption of inorganic bases, the hydroxides are 
adsorbed much more than the carbonates. The amount of adsorption 
of potassium hydroxide is practically the same as that of sodium 
hydroxide. 

9. Inorganic acids are preferentially adsorbed in the order 
H 2 S 04 >HN 03 >HC 1 . 

. 10. The adsorptive resins resemble charcoal more than silica in 
their adsorptive properties. Silica adsorbs more from organic solutions 
than from aqueous solutions, while in the case of charcoal and the 
resins, it is quite the reverse. Further, whereas charcoal does not 
adsorb inorganic bases and silica inorganic acids, the adsorptive 
resins adsorb both types of substances fairly strongly, 

UisnvEKSiry Chbmicai, I/Aboraxories, Received September 2S, 1936. 

University of the Punjab, 

UAHORJt 



On the Limited Applicability of Kostanecki's Reaction^ 

By Duhkhaharan Chaslravarti and Phanindra Nath Bagchi. ; 

In a series of papers Heilbron and his co-workers (/. Chem. Soc,^ 
i933> 1263; 1934, 1311, 1581; 1936, 296; c/. also Wittig, Bangert and 
Richter, Annalen, 1925, M6, 155; Bargellini, Atii, R. Accad. Lincei^ 
1925, 2 , 261 ; Baker and Eastwood,/. Chem. Soc., 1929, 2906; Chadha, 
Mahal and Venkataranian, J. Chem. Soc., 1933, 1460; Flynn and 
Robertson^ ihid.y 1936, 215) have shown that the course of Kostanecki’s 
reaction is uncertain in as much as both coumarins and chromones are 
formed in this reaction (as in Simonis’ reaction) and the reaction is 
dependent not only on the acid anhydrides and the salt used but also 
on the nature of the o-hydroxyphenylketone. 


OH 


/ 




C 0 *CH 2 'R 


0 -C 0 *CH 2 *R 



'C-R 


C'CHg-R 


4-Chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol and 4-chloro-2-propio-i-naphthol, pre- 
pared by heating the crude acetyl or propionyl derivative of 4-chloro- 
i-naphthol with aluminium chloride (Fries' rearrangement), have 
been submitted to Kostanecki's reaction with the typical acid anhy- 
drides and their sodium salts, e.g., (A) sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride, (B) sodium propionate and propionic anhydride (C) sodium 
phenylacetate and phenylacetic anhydride, and (D) sodium benzoate 
and benzoic anhydride. 

(A) On heating with sodium acetate and acetic anhydride both 
aceto- and propionaphthols give chromones and coumJ^»rins are , not 
formed. In the case of 4-chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol the, 3-acetyl 
derivative of 6-chloro-2-methyl-i:4-a/J-naphthapyrone and in the case 
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of 4"diloro-2«propio«i-naplithol, 6-cliloro-2:5-dinietliyl-i;4-a/?-iiaplitha- 
pyrone is formed, wliich is identical witii the condensation product of 
4 ”Cliloro-i-naplitiiol and methyl acetoacetic ester in presence of 
phosphorus pentoxide' (Chakravarti and Bagchi, /. Indian Chem, 

1936, 13, 649), as is shown by mixed melting point and the formation 
of identical benzylidene derivative. 


OH 

^^CO-CHs-Me 


C-CH=:CH*Ph 



Cl 


(MeCOsO 

^ ^ 

and MeC02Na 




C-Me 



Cl 


• t P2O5 



OH— C’Me 
C’Me 

I 

EtOOC 


(B) With sodium propionate and propionic anhydride, however, 
4-chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol gives ..a coumarin, &.g., 6-chloro-3:4- 

dimethyl-i: 2 -a/ 3 -naphthapyrone. It is identical, as proved by mixed 
melting point, with the product obtained by condensing 4-chloro-i- 
naphthol with- methyi-acetoacetic ester using sulphuric acid as 
the condensing agent (Chakravarti and Bagchi, loc. ciU). 4-Chloro-2- 


CO 



propio-i-naphthol also gives a coumarin (6-chloro-3-niethyl-4-ethyl-i:2-, 

with propionic anhydride and 
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sodium propionate. ■ This compound does not form a benzylidene 
derivative. 

(C) Using phenylacetic anhydride and sodium phenylacetate^ 
4»chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthoi yields 6-chloro-4-melhyl-3--pheiiyl-i:2-aiS* 
naphthapyrone, which is identical with the condensation product of 
4-chloro-i-naphthol and phenyl-acetoacetic ester using sulphuric acid 
as the condensing agent (Chakra varti and Bagchij loc. cit.). 

(D) When 4-cliloro-2'aceto-i-naphthol is heated with benzoic- 
anhydride and sodium benzoate, 6-chloro-2"phenyl«3-benzoyl-i:4-a^- 
naphthapyrone is obtained as the main product, only traces of a 
second substance could be isolated which is probably the non- 
benzoylated i :4-a^-naphthapyrone. 

The results obtained are, therefore, in agreement with the 
observations of Heilbron and co-workers [loc. cit.). 

The simplest chromone from 4-chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol, c.g., 
6-chloro-i:4-a/5-naphthapyrone has also been obtained by condensing 
it with ethyl formate in presence of molecular sodium. The inter- 
mediate hydroxymethyIene-2-aceto-4-chloro-i-naphthol is a very stable 
compound and forms a characteristic green copper salt and yields a 
pyrazole derivative, i-phenyl-3 (4Lchloro-iLoxy-)-iB-naphthyipyrazole 


with phenylhydrazine. 



OH 




CH . 


II 

il 



CH . : 


\/ \/ 

Cl 

\/ “ 


N\ 


Ph 


Various ciialkones have been obtained by reacting 4-chloro-2-ac;eto- 
i-naplithol with different aldehydes, e.g., benzaldeliyde, anisaldehyde 
and veratric aldehyde. The insolubility of these cha Ikones in caustic 
alkalies and the fact that they are obtained as insoluble derivatives 
even in alkaline medium, when 4-chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol is condensed 
with the aldehydes in presence of alcoholic sodium ethoxide led us to 
think that they are flavanone derivatives, but they do not respond to 
the colour test usually given by the flavanones {cf. Ashahina, Sbinoda* 
and Inubuse, J. Pharm. Soc. Japan , 1928, i8, 208; Ashahina and 
Inubuse, Ber., 1928, 61 , 1646 ; Kuroda, /. Chem. Soc., 193a, 755). 
Attempts to prepare fiavanones from these chaikones“by boiling thenl 
with alcoholic sulphuric acid have not been successful, as, pure products 
cannot be obtained* " ' , 
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4«Bromo-2-aceto-i-iiaplitliol, prepared from 4-broino-imaplitliol by 
Fries’ rearrangement ^ is found to be identical with the compound 
obtained by Torry (/. Ame?\ Chem. Soc., 1909, 31 , 1322) by broraina- 
tion of 2-aceto-i-naphthol as is proved by the mixed melting point and 
the identical benzylidene derivative (m.p. 177')- Torry did not 
supply any definite evidence in favour of the assigned position of the 
bromine atom, but the present method of the preparation of the ketone 
from 4-bromo-i-naphthol leaves no doubt about the position of the 
bromine atom. Tike acetochloronaphthol, 4-bromo-2-aceto-i-naphthol 
condenses with ethyl formate to give a stable hydroxymethylene 
compound which forms a pyrazole, e,g., i-phenyl'3-(4^-bromo-i'-oxy-)- 
iS-naphthylpyrazole, with phenylhydrazine in acetic acid solution. 

Experimental. 

4-Chlofo-2’aceto-i-naphthol i4-chloro- 1 - oxy - / 5 - naphthylmethyl 
ketone ). — Crude acetyl 4-chloro-i-naphthol, obtained from 4-chloro-i- 
naphthol (5 g.) and acetyl chloride (3*5 g.), was treated with finely 
powdered aluminium chloride (7 g.) and the mixture heated for 
hours on the water-bath. The cold mass was treated with ice and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and again heated on a water-bath for 
I hour. The separated solid was collected, washed with water and 
crystallised as greenish needles from rectified spirit, m.p. 121°, yield 
3*5 g. It gives a deep green colour with ferric chloride in alcoholic 
solution. It forms a very insoluble sodium salt and dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid with a reddish browm colour. (Found : 
Cl, i6’24- C13H9O2 Cl requires Cl, 16*10 per cent). 

The phenylhydrazone crystallised from rectified spirit, m.p. 

(Found : N, 9*31. CisHxsON^Cl requires N, g'oi per 

cent). 

The semicarhazone crystallised from dilute acetic acid, it does not 
mdt up to 375®. 

the ^ methyl ether, prepared by the action of dimethyl sulphate on 
^ alt^line solution of the ketone, crystallised from methyl alcohol as 
yehoMsh n^les, m.p. 66-67^. (Found : OMe, 12*61. CiaHi^OgCl 
: 'i^uites’OMe,' ' 13*22. per cent). 

The derivative crystallised from dilute alcohol, m.p. 123-24®. 

(Found : Cl, 11*32: C19H1 Cl requires Cl, 10*94 per cent). 

: 4 -a.^-naphihapy rone.’ — A mixture of 
4-cHor<>-2-acefc.i.iiaphthol (2 g.), '.acetic anhydride '(8* 5, g,} 'and. freshly 
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fused sodium acetate (3*5 g.) was heated at 130-140® for 2 hours. The 
temperature was raised in course of 3 hours to 160-170*^ which was 
maintained for 4 hours more. The reaction mixture was cooled, treat- 
ed with water and heated on a water-bath for J hour and the solid was 
collected and extracted with alcohol. The alcoholic solution on cool- 
ing deposited a substance, m.p. 180-85®. recrystallisation from 
glacial acetic acid almost colourless needles, m.p. 188-89®, were 
obtained. The substance, obtained from the acetic acid and alcohol 
mother-liquors by dilution with water, was subjected to repeated crys- 
tallisation from spirit but no second product could be isolated. 
(Found : C, 67*23 ; H, 3*85; Cl, 12*33. CicHnO 3 Cl requires C, 
67*01 ; H, 3*84 ; Cl, 12*39 cent). 

6-Chloro-z : 4-dimeihyl-i : 2-0. fi-napkihapy rone, — A mixture of 
4-cMoro-2-aceto-i-naphthol (2 g.), propionic anhydride (6*5 g.) and 
sodium propionate (2*5 g.) was heated at 130-140® for i hour. The 
temperature was raised to 190® in course of 2 hours and it w'as heated 
at this temperature for 3 hours more. The tarry reaction product was 
heated with 10% sodium carbonate solution for i hour and the product 
W'ashed with water and rectified spirit. It was finally extracted with 
boiling glacial acetic acid and the dirty substance, deposited on cooling, 
on repeated crystallisation from glacial acetic acid ('charcoal) gave 
reddish needles, m.p. 202-3®, mixed m.p. with an authentic specimen 
of 6-chloro-3 :4-dimethyl-i : 2-a^-naphthapyrone, obtained by the 
condensation of 4-chloro-i-naphthol and metliyl-acetoacetic ester with 
sulphuric acid as the condensing agent (Chakravarti and Bagchi, 
loc, cii.), 

6-CMofo-2-phenyI’^-henzoyl-i : 4-aP-naphtkapyfone^ — mixture of 
4-chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol {2 g.), benzoic anhydride frog.) and 
sodium benzoate (4 g.) was heated at 130-140® for if hours and then 
at 190® for 6 hours. The mixture wns heated on a water-bath for f hour 
wdth 10% sodium carbonate solution and the product crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid (charcoal) as yellow^ needles, m.p, 224®. (Found : 
Cl, 8*37- C26H15O3 Cl requires Cl, 8*65 per cent). 

The precipitate, obtained by diluting the acetic acid mother liquor, 
w^as extracted with rectified spirit and on cooling a substance, m.p. 
210-15®, was obtained, but it did not depress the m.p. of 6-chIoro-2- 
phenyl-3-benzoyl-i : 4-a^-naphthapyrone. The alcohol mother liquor 
on dilution gave a substance which after crystallisation from rectified 
spirit yielded a very small quantity of k stibstance, m.p. 152-54®, 
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6^ChIoTo-4-meihyl-yphenyl-i : ■z^oL^-naphthapyrone, — ^4«Cl2lorO"'2- 
aceto-i-naplitliol (2 g.), phenylacetic anliydride (8 g.) and sodimii 
piienylacetate (2*5 g.) were heated at 130-40° for i-| hours and then at 
iSo° for 6 hours. The product, isolated in the usual manner, crys- 
tallised from glacial acetic acid (charcoal) as pale yellow needles, in.p. 
215-16°^ mixed m.p. with an authentic sample of 6-chloro-4-methyl-3- 
phenyl-i : 2-a/5-naphthapyrone, obtained by the condensation of 4- 
chloro-i-naphtliol and a-phenyi-acetoacetic ester (Chakra varti and 
Bagchi, loc, cit). 

Hydroxymethylene-2-aceto-4-chloro-i~7iaplithoL — ^4-ChlorO“2-aceto- 
i-naphthol (2*5 g.), suspended in 'dry formic ester (5*5 g.), was gradu- 
ally added to a cold suspension of molecular sodium (i'5 g.) in dty 
ether (30 C.C.). The reaction set in after a few minutes and after 
keeping overnight the. solution was treated with water, the ethereal 
layer was removed and the aqueous solution acidified. The yellow 
substance was collected and crystallised from rectified spirit as 
yellow' amorphous powder, m.p. 146-47°. It gives a faint brown 
colour with ferric chloride and .a green precipitate wdth copper ace- 
tate. (Found : Cl, 14*52. C13H9O3 Cl requires Cl, 14*29 percent). 

i-Phenyl-^-{4^-chloro-f-oxy-)-,S-naphthylpyrazole W’as obtained by 
heating the above hydroxymethylene ketone with phenylhydrazine in 
glacial acetic. acid. solution on a water-bath for 2 hours. The solution 
on adding water deposited a red tarry mass, which w‘as washed with 
dilute alcohol and finally crystallised from dilute acetic acid (charcoal) 
asyeiiowT needles, m.p. 184°. (Found : N, 8*89. C19H13ON2CI 
requires N, 8*74 per cent). 

6-Chloro-i : 4-a/5- naphthapyrone. — ^Hydroxymethylene-2 -aceto-4- 
chloro-i-naphthol (i g.) was refluxed for 3 hours with sulphuric acid 
(il 1*84, 6 C.C.), The precipitate obtained on adding winter to the 
alcoholic solution w^as crystallised twice from rectified spirit, m.p. 
i70-7t°. (Found : C ; 67*41 ; H, 3*35. C13H7O2 Cl requires C, 67*69 ; 
H-,- 3*04 per cent). ■ 

• ^-ChlarO’iz-pfopio-i-napkihoL — 4-Chloro-i-nax>hthol (5 g.) and pro- 
pionyl chloride (4*6 g.) were heated on a w^ater-bath till there was no 
evolution of hydrochloric add gas. Powdered aluminium chloride 
(7 g-) was added to the crude propionyl chloronaphthol and the mix- 
ture heated on a water-lxith for li hours. The cold mass w^as treated 
with powdered ice and the mixture heated on the water-bath for i hour 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The product was collected, wash- 
ed with water .md crystallised from_ rectified spirit ^ as;;greehi^ 
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needles^ m.p. 90-91®, yield 4 g. It gives in alcoLoIic solution a deep 
green colour with ferric chloride. With caustic soda solution it ^ forms 
an insoluble sodium salt and dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid 
with a reddish-brown colour. (Found: Cl, 15*29. C13H11O2CI 
requires Cl, 15*14 per cent). 

The seinicarbazone, crystallised from rectified spirit, did not melt 
up to 275°. (Found : N, 14*52. C14H14O2N3 Cl requires N, 14*41 
per cent) . 

6-ChloTO-2 : s-dwieihyi-i : 4 - o.^ - naphthaPyrone, — 4-Chloro-2-pro- 
pio-i-naphthol (2 g,), acetic anhydride (8*5 g.) and sodium acetate 
(3*5 g-) was heated at 130-40® for li hours and then at 160-70® for 6 
hours. The product, isolated in the usual manner, crystallised from 
dilute acetic acid (charcoal) as light yellow needles, m.p. 182-83°, 
mixed m.p. with an authentic sample of 6-chloro-2 : 3-dimethyl-i : 4- 
ad-naphthapyrone, obtained by the condensation of 4-chloro-i-naph- 
thol with methyl-acetoacetic ester in presence of phosphorus pen to- 
xide (Chakravarti and Bagchi, loc, cit,). 

The precipitate, obtained by adding water to acetic acid mother- 
liquor, was subjected to repeated crystallisations but no other product 
could be isolated. 

The henzylidene derivative, prepared by condensation with benz- 
aldehyde in presence of alcoholic sodium ethoxide, melted at 189-90® 
and is identical with that prepared from 6-chlora-2 : 3-dimethyl-i ; 4- 
a/ 5 -iiaphthapyrone . 

6-Chloro-ymeihyU4-ethyl-i : 2-o.^-naphihapyrone was prepared by 
heating 4-chloro-2-propio-i-naphthol (2 g.), propionic anhydride (6 g.) 
and sodium propionate {2*5 g.) at 130-40® for i hour and at 190° for 
7 hours. The product, isolated in the usual manner, crystallised from 
alcohol (charcoal) as light yellow needles, m.p. 158-60®. No other 
product could be isolated. (Found : Cl, 12*76. Ci^KxsO^ Cl requires 
Cl, 13*02 per cent). 

Attempts to condense the above compound with benzaldehyde to 
form the styryl derivative were unsuccessful. 

4-BTomO’2-aceiO‘‘i-naphthoL — Powdered aluminium chloride (7 g.) 
was added to acetyl 4-bromo-i-naphthol, obtained from 4-bromo-i- 
naphthol (5 g.) and acetyl chloride (3 g.), and the mixture heated on 
a water-bath for i hour. The mixture was then treated with ice and 
heated on the water-bath with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
solid was collected, washed with water and crystallised from rectified 
spirit (charcoal) as greenish needles, m.p. 126-27®, mixed m.p. with 

5 
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the compound prepared by Torry {loc. cii.) by bromination of '2-aceto» 

1- naphtlioL (Found: Br, 29 ^ 97 - Calc, for Ci 2H902Br : Br, 
per cent). 

The benzylidene derivative, obtained by the condensation of the 
above ketone with beiizaldehyde, crystallised from glacial acetic acid, 
m.p. 176-77°, [cj. Torry, loc. cit.), 

Hydf&xynicthylenC'^4-hTO}no-2,-ciceto-i~n(iphtholf prepared from 4* 
bromo-2-aceto-i.naplithol (2*5 S'-), formic ester (5 c.c.) and molecular 
sodium (i’2 g.) in dry ether (30 c.c.), crystallised from alcohol, m. p. 
147-48°. It gives a green precipitate with copper acetate solution. 
(Found : Br, 26*76. CisHgOsBr requires Br, 27*30 per cent). 

i-PhenyU^-{4^^hwmo-i'- oxy-) - /5 - naphthylpyr azole, obtained by 
heating the above hydroxymethylene ketone with phenylhydrazine 
in glacial acetic acid solution,, crystallised from alcohol (charcoal) as a 
yellow substance, m.p. 180-81°. (Found; N, 7*94. Ci9Hi50N2Br 
requires 'N, 7*67 per cent). 

Chalkones from 2-Aceto-4-chloro-i-naphthoL 

BenzyUdene^2-aceio-4-chloro-i-naphthoL — A solution of 4-cliloro- 

2- aceto-i-naphthol (0*5 g.)_ in absolute alcohol was condensed with 
benzaldehyde (i c. c.) in the presence of sodium ethoxide solution 
-(p*2g‘. of sodium , in 25 c. c.: of absolute alcohol) by heating on the 
water-bath for 20 minutes. The solution was diluted with water and 
the red precipitate, was collected, washed with water and crystallised 
from glacial acetic acid, m.p. 186-87°. (Found: Cl, ii'o. 
Ci9Hi;i02 Cl requires Gl, 11*50 per cent). 

4^-Methoxy-bemylidene-2-aceto-4~chloTo-i-naphthol, . obtained by 
the condensation of . 4-chloro-2-aceto-i-naphthol and anisaldehyd^, 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid, m. p. 196-98°. (Found ; Cl, 10*52. 
C30H] 5O3CI requires Cl, 10*49 per cent). 

i^:4^-Dim^thoxyhenzyUdene-2-aceto-4~chloro-i-naphthol, the . con- 
densation product of 2-aceto-4-chloro-i-naphthol and veratric aldehyde, 
Cirystaljised from dilute acetic acid, m. p, 174-76°. (Found : Cl, 10*10. 
,C2 |Hi 7Q;4 Cl requires' Cl, 9*63 per cent),. 


Cmmiom ' 
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The Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Mercurous 
Chromate. 

By. M. a. Hamid, V. S. Bhatia and H. B. Ddnnicliff. 

Tiie reduction of cliromates by hydrogen sulphide has been 
investigated by Dunnicliff and co-workers (/. Phys, Chem., 1929, 33 j 
Si ; 1930, 35 , 3214 ; 1935, 39 , 1217 ; /. Indian Chem- Soc., 1935, 
12, 595). 

Dunnicliif and Prakash {/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1935, 12 , 505,) have 
shown that silver chromate, when reduced with hydrogen sulphide, yields 
sulphite as one of the final products. It has been pointed out that 
silver chromate is one of those substances which are not hydrolysed to 
any extent by water. Further support of this view has been obtained 
in the action of hydrogen sulphide on mercurous chromate, a substance 
which is hydrolysed only at temperatures about 60®. The effect of 
temperature on the products formed is also emphasised. 

For the purpose of this work, mercurous chromate was obtained by 
mixing approximately equivalent proportions of potassium chromate 
and mercurous nitrate. The basic mercurous chromate which separa- 
ted w'as converted into the normal compound by boiling with a few 
drops of concentrated nitric acid and w^ashing till free from acid. 

The reaction was studied at three temperatures : 

I. At room temperature, A knowm weight of the sample when 
subjected to the action of hydrogen sulphide at the room temperature 
(about 20°), gave an orange-red suspension w’hich changed ultimately 
to dull black. After 8 hours, about 50% of the mercurous chro- 
mate had been attacked* Sulphite, thiosulphate and sulphate w^ere 
absent from the filtrate. On extraction with potassium hydroxide, the 
precipitate was found to contain thiosulphate, sulphite and sulphate. 
The residue was chromium hydroxide, mercurous sulphide and free 
sulphur. 

' II. At 80-85®. A known weight was suspended in water and 
treated as before, the reaction being maintained at So-85® in a water 
bath. The final reaction mixture was black in colour but there wa^ no 
sulphite in the alkali extract. Other products were the same as before. 

IIL 'Ai about o'". The vessel was placed in melting ice. The 
products were the same as at the room temperature, except that,, for a 
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given weight of mercurous chromate, more of the sulphite was formed . 
This has an important bearing on the subject. 

For purposes of quantitative relations, the following reactions are 
assumed : 

HggCrO^ + H2S-*->'Hg2S + H2Cr04 
H2Cr04->Cr03 + H 2 O. 

(i) 3H2S 4 - 8 Cr 03 ->Cr 2 (S04)3H + 3^0 + sCrgOs- 
36 g. (SO4)'' - 5i7‘2^ g- Hg2Cr04. 

(it) SCrOa — >’4Cr203 + 12(0) 

dHoS + 12(0) >‘3H2S203 h- 3H2O 

42 gv {S2OS)" S 517*22 g. Hg2Cr04. 
iiii) 2 CrOs — >Cr203 -H 3 (O) 

HsS + 3(0)->H2S03. 

40 g. (SO3)'' s 517*32 g. Hg2Cr04. 

(iv) zCrOs 4* 3H2S >-01203 4- 3H2O 4- 3S 

48 g. sulphur s 517*22 g. Hg2Cr04. 

Tabus I* 

I'ke action of hydrogen sulphide 07 i ^nercurous chromate in ice-cold 

solutions^ 

Analysis of the final greenish black precipitate. 



I. 

n. 

III. 

Mean 

I. 

Sulphite {SO3)" 





(a) Actual wt. loo/x* 0*543 g. 

0*482 g. 

0*573 g- 

0*533 g. 


(h) Xtx terms of 100 g. of HgsCtOi. 



6*88% 


Thiosulphate (SjOs)" 





(a) Actual wt. 100 Jx* 3 '194 

3*040 

3*437 

3*224 " 


(6) In terms of 100 g. of Hg2Cr04. 



39-67% 

3. 

Sulphate (SO4)" 





(a) Actual loojx* 1*251 

1*096 

1*192 

i«i8o 


(5) In terms of 100 g. of Hgg Cr04. 



16*95% 

4 ‘ 

Sulphur 





(a) Actual wt. loo/ic*, 3*37 

3*70 

3*0 

3*64 - 


(5) In terms of 100 g. of Hgg CrOi. 



39*22% 


Total mercurous chromate accounted 

for » 102 *72 


^ Where ic is the percenlage of snercurotts chromate' acttially atfacked. 
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Tabik n. 


Tht) action of hydrogen sulphide on mercurous chromate at 80-85°. 


I. 

11 . 

III. 

Mean. 

Sulphite (SOg)" 

... 


Absent 

Thiosulphate (S2O3) 

(a) Actual wt. 100 3*129 g. 

{&) In terms of 100 g. of Hga CrO^. 

3 ’547 g. 

3'276g- 

3‘3i7g- 

40*85% 

Sulphate (SO 4 )" 

(a) Actual wt. ioo/;u* i‘455 

(5) In terms of 100 g. of 

^•234 

1*521 

2-403 

20'I6% 

Sulphur 

(a) Actual wt. loo/x^ 3-65 

(5) In terms of 100 g. of Hg2 CrO^. 

4-21 

s'Se 

3-92 

42'25% 


Total mercurous ciiromate accounted for- 103-26 


Ib view of the fact that the gas had to be passed for about S hours, 
the high values of sulphur are attributable to the adventitious oxida- 
tion of hydrogen sulphide. 

The total oxidising power of the chromate has been accounted 
for in terms of the products formed. 

The results show that, when the reaction is conducted in ice-cold 
solutions, the final precipitate contains chromium sulphate, thiosulphate, 
sulphite and hydroxide, mercurous sulphide and free sulphur. At 
temperatures above 60®, i.a., when hydrolysis occurs, sulphite is absent 
and the analytical results show that it is quantitatively converted into 
sulphate, since the values for thiosulphate are practically the same 
as at the lower temperature. It appears, therefore, that in the event 
of hydrolysis, sulphite is converted quantitatively into sulphate. 
Thallous chromate is not hydrolysed by water and also gives sulphite 
among the reduction products. 

Similar experiments with barium chromate and chromic acid have 
shown that at 80-85®, the products show an increase in the sulphate 
content and decrease in the value for thiosulphate, although no sul- 
phite appears in the final products. High temperatures, therefore, 
favour the reaction SO3 + 0 — ^S04 in preference to SO3 +S~->vS203. 

Government Coeuge. 

ITniversixy of THE PUNJAB, Received November 27, 1936 

Tahork. 

* Where x is the percentage of mercurotts chromate actually attacked. 



On some Synthetic Compounds related to Atophan. 

By PrafuIvI^a Kumar Bose and Nirmal Chandra Guha, 

2-Plieiiylqtimoliiie-4-carboxylic acid (I, known under tlie trade 
name of ' Atophaii ' and ' Cinchophen ’) is a valuable synthetic drug. 
It possesses antipyretic as also antiphlogistic action, but the most 
important physiological property of the drug is the uricosuric action 
and hence its administration in the treatment of gout or rheumatism. 
It is, however, not a harmless substance as is generally supposed and 
indiscriminate use, even in clinical doses, has resulted in many fatal 
accidents, the victims developing gastro- intestinal disturbances and 
jaundice sooner or later. Attempts have been made to modify the 
structure of atophan with a view' to diminish its undesirable pathologi- 
cal reactions on the liver, but satisfactory results have so far not been 
obtained. The modified atophans may be classified as follows : 

(i) Esters of atophan. . ^ 

Hi) Atophan derivatives having substituents in the phenyl nucleus 
in position 2. 

(in) Atophan derivatives having substituents in the benzene 
nucleus of the quinoline ring. • 


A study of the chemical constitution and uricosuric action of these 
and allied compounds shows that a phenyl group in position-2 and a 
carboxyl group in position 4 of the quinoline nucleus are essential 
for the uricosuric action. Substituents [such as OH, Me, 
OMe, 1 % COgH, -O-CHs-O-, As: 0(0H)2] attached to 
the phenyl group or the pyridine ring do not improve the quality 
of the drug, but have on the contrary often harmful effects (ISriccolaier 
mid Ddhriij Deut, Arch, him. Med. ■> 1908, 93 , 331; Dohm^ Munch, 
mcd. Wockenschf,^ 1912, S 9 , 568 ; Biochem. Z., 1912, 43 , 240 ; Z. 
felm, Med., 1912, 74 , 444 ; Impens, Arch, intern. Pharmakodyn, ^ 
1912, 2 % 379). Introduction of substituents in the benzene nucleus 
has no harmful effect but it often, though not always, reduces or 
suppresses the uricosuric action. Similar results are obtained when 
the COgH group of atophan is esterified or converted into an 
amide, / 


The present investigation was undertaken with a view to pi'epare 
compounds of the tsrpe (II) and study their physiological action. 
An inspection' of ^ the, ^ ^f orm'tda '.^owS" that it :satisfie^'''':the''t:#d funda- 
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mentar conditions necessary for uricosuric action, namely a pHenyl 
group in position 2 and a carboxyl in position 4. Moreover, interposed 
between the.plienyl and the quinoline nuclei there is a furan ring 
which is likely to influence the physiological activity of the com- 
pounds. The substances have been prepared by condensing isatin 


COaH 

CO2H 

5 1 0 1 2 

1 




^ 



N 

8 N '' 


■ (I) 

(II) 


CO9H 

C02H 


^,A^CH2-C02H 

j/\/X 


/ \ 

x/x^ — 

i 

>OMe 


N 

N 


(III) 

(IV) 



CO2H 


N 


1 


(V) 


with relevant couinaranoiies in alkaline medium. Incidentally the 
compounds III — V have been prepared from isatin on the one hand 
and / 5 -anisoylpropionic acid, a-naphthylmethylketone and /^-naphthyl- 
methylketone on the other. The physiological action of these 
complex ftiroquinoliiies will be investigated. 


E X P K R I M E N T A n . 

Pteparaiion of Comnaranones . — Coumaranones were prepared by 
Maiiieli’s method (Gazzetia, 1926, 56 , 759) which was found 
to give better yields ^than the methods of Stdrraer and Bartsch 
(Ber,, 1900, S 3 , 3177) or Stormer and Atenstadt (Ber., 1902, 35 , 3569). 
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Methykouiiiaranones were prepared by the method of Higginbotham 
and Stephen (/. Chem. Soc., 1920, 117 , 1534) and 6-oxycoumaranone 
by the method of xArima and Okamato (/. Chem, Soc, Japan, 1929, 
50 , 344). 

Condensation of Coumaranones with Isaiic Acid , — One mol. of 
isatin was boiled with an excess of alcoholic potassium hydroxide for 
20 mins. One mol. of coumaranone was then added and the mixture 
kept at about 70 for 3 — 4 hours. The solution was then made just 
acidic with dilute hydrochloric acid and the yellow precipitate collected. 
The acids were purified through the sodium salts. For this purpose 
the acids were dissolved in dilute sodium carbonate solution avoiding 
excess, charcoaled and filtered and the filtrate concentrated. The 
sodium salts were collected and decomposed with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. The precipitate was thoroughly washed with water, alcohol 
and finally with acetone. The yields were generally good. The 
compounds formed cream-coloured microcrystalline substances, 
sparingly soluble in acids but easily in sodium bicarbonate solutions. 
Condensations with ,d*anisoylpropiouic acid and the naphthyl methyl- 
ketones were similarly carried out. The following table summarises 
the analytical and other data of the compounds. 


Compounds. 

M. p. 

Yield. 

Analytical data. 
Found. Calc, 

; 3-Be^zofu^oqutllo]ine-4-carb- 
oxylfc add, C36H9O3N, from 
coumaranone (IT) 

377* 

Si% 

*C, 72*68 % 

72*68 

H, 3-09 

3*49 

N, 5*44 

73 - 00 % 

3*43 

5*32 

„ Sodium salt, 

CjeHgOaNNa. 

— 

— 

Na, 7*91 

8*07 

j : 3 - ( i2-MetByl-) beuzofuro- 
quiiioltne-4 carbo^cylic acid, 
Ci7Hii03N, from 7-methyl- 
coumaranone. 

286" 

64 

73-53 

H, 4*22 

73*64 

3*97 

„ Sodium salt 

CiTHiflOiNNa, 2H3O. 

— 

— 

Na, 6*76 

HsO, 10*74 

6*87 

:io*75 

2:3- Cji-Methyl“) benzofuro- 
C|ultioline^4-carbo35:ylic acid, 
.'CijH^vDsK,. 6-methyl-' 

'eoumaranone. 

281* 

80 

C, 73 *iS 

H, 4 -T 7 

N, 4*86 

73*64 

3*97 

5-05 

,, Sodfutn salt, 

. ' , , C||Hi|0|NNa, 

— 


^';Na»7*45, 
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Compounds. 


M.p. Yield. Analytical data. 

Found. Calc. 


2 :3y ( xo-MethyL) benzofuro- 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 

C 7Hii03N from 5-methyl- 
coumaranone. 

275" 

50% 

c, 73'52% 

H, 4-II 

73-64% 

3-97 

2 : 3- (i I -Hydroxy-)., benzofuro- 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
CisHgO^N, from 6-hydroxy- 
coumaranone. 

309' 


C, 68*74, 68*79 
H, 3*46, 3*44 

N, 4*93 

.. .68*^2 
.3 '23. . 

. 5*02 

2y/>-Anisylqiiinoline-4-carboxyI- 
ic - 3 - acetic acid (III) , 

CjgHii^OsN from 
MeO‘C6H4-CO‘CH2'CH2.C02H. 

.273" 

(reddish 
at 210®) 

66 

0,67*61 

H, 4*55 ■ 

N, 3*86 

‘6j:66 ' . 

■ , 4'45 •- 

■ - 4*i6 

c - a - Naphthvlquinoline-q-carb- 
. oxylic acid' (IV), CsoHisOgN, 
from' methyba-naphthyl- 

ketone. . . > . . 

195-97“ 

79 

C, 79-87 

H, 4-50 ■ 

N, 4-54 

' 80*26 
:_4'35 

^ " 4*68 _ ; 

2 - jS-Naphthylqui noline -4-car B- 
Qxylic .acid iV). P^oHisO^N, 
from methyl-f6-naphthyl ketone. 

248’" 

90 \ 

C,’ 79-91 
- H, 4-65 - 

N, 4-63 

,’80*26 

■ ■- ■ 4*35-“''- 
...... 4*^.0 :: 

„ Sodium gait, 

C2(}Hi202NNa 



'' ‘Na, 7 *o 6‘V-. i- 


* AH the C-H estimations were carried out by ter Meulen’s semi-micro method. 
Samples were; dried at I ro® in vacuum before analysis. • ."1* 3 

Chemistry Department, ' 
University Coeeege of Science 
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Condensations of Furil and Furoin. 

By Anokui, Chandra Sircar and Sudhangsd Chandra Gdha. 


The remarkable resemblance between benzaldehyde and furfural 
is further exemplified by great similarity in the chemical behaviour of 
benzoin and furoin as well as benzil and furil, both of which undergo 
exactly similar types of condensations. Thus it has been found that 
just like benzil furil undergoes the following condensations: 

(i) Furil condenses with aldehydes in presence of ammonia 
forming iminazoles (c/. Japp and co-workers, /. Chem. Soc,, 1882, ii, 
326; 1883, 10; 1884, 45 , 672, et al) and no oxazoles could be iso- 

lated though the condensations were effected at different temperatures 
and pressures (c/. Sircar and Guha-Roy, /. Chem, Soc., 1925, 127 , 
1048; Sircar and Sen, /. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1936, 13 , 482). Furil 
condenses with salicylaldehyde and furfuraldehyde forming compounds 
(I) and (II) {cf. Japp, /. Chem, Soc,, 1884, 45 , 672k 


CeH^OH-CH— NH-^CO-R R-CH-NH-CO-R 

CsH^OH-CH-NH-CO-R r-ch-nh-co-r 

(I) (II) 

[R = C 4 H 30 ] 


(3) Furil reacts with compounds containing reactive methylene 
groups, e.£., acetoacetic ester, cyanoacetic ester, benzyl cyanide, acetyl- 
acetone, malonic ester, phloroglucinol, hippuric acid using piperidine 
as the condensing agent. In each case only one of the ketonic groups 
of furil reacts with one molecule of the compound containing reactive 
methylene group, while Japp and Bander (/. Cftem. Soc., 1896, 69 , 
736), observed that one molecule of acetoacetic ester condenses with 
two molecules of benzil. 

(3) Furil condenses with urea and thiourea with the formation of 
ureiue (in) and thioui-eine (c/, Anschutz and Geldermann, Annahn 
rag). 



NH— CO— NH 

/ \ 

R-€.-— .C- 

\ / 


-R 


(R^C^HsO) 
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Similarly like benzoin furoin also undergoes condensations with 
(a) primary monoamines forming indoles {IV) {cf. Japp and 
Murray, /. Chetn. Soc., 1894, 65 , S89) 

/\ c-R 

■ ii*- ^ R— CH— NH. 

I N:o 

R=C = N/ 


\/\/c- 

NH 

(IV) 


(R = C4H3O) 


(V) 


(b) urea and thiourea forming iminazolone (V) and thioimina- 
zolone, 

E XPERI MENTAL. 
4’-Hydroxy-2-‘phenylfmiliminazole, 


C4H3O— C — 


-NH 
I \ 


C4H3O— C N 


3 ^ 


C- 




\ 


)> 4 ' OH 


(VI) 


6' 5' 


were heated 
for li hours. 


Kuril (o*5 g.) and f?-liydroxy-benzaidehyde (0*36 g.) 
with excess of liquor ammonia in a sealed tube at 165^^ 

The resulting precipitate was washed with alcohol and crystallised 
from nitrobenzene in greyish-white microscopic plates, m.p, 235-36®. 
It is soluble in acetic acid and nitrobenzene; insoluble in ether, 
benzene, alcohol, acetone, chloroform and carbon tetrachloride. It 
dissolves in sulphuric acid with a brown colour and in boiling caustic 
alkalies. (Found : N, 97. C17H12O3N2 requires N, 9*6 per cent). 

S^-Hydroxy-2-phenylfunUminazole was prepared in the same way 
as the preceding compound from furil (o’5 g.) and w-hydroxybenzal- 
dehyde (0*36 g.). It crystallised from nitrobenzene in white microscopic 
plates, m.p. 265° (with previous blackening at 225°). It is soluble in 
chloroform, acetone and alcohol. (Found : N, 9*1. C17H22OSN2 
requires N, 9*6 per cent). 

4^^Niifo^2~phenylfunUminazole was prepared as usual from furil 
(i g.) and iJ-nitrobenzaldehyde (0*36 g.). It separated from acetone 
in yellow microscopic plates, m.p. 175® (with blackening at 170®). It 
is insoluble in ether, benzene and carbon tetrachloride, and soluble in 
chloroform and nitrobenzene. It dissolves in dilute acetic“acid with a 
beautiful yellow colour* (Found: N, 13*5* C17H11O4N3 requires 
N, 13*1 'per ce'nt). 

Condensation of Furil with Salicylaldehyde^—Thxon^ ' an ■ 
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•■absolute alcoholic solution of furil (i mol., 13 g.) and salicylaldehyde 
'■'(2 mois., ’1*8 g.) dry ammonia gas was passed until the solution was 
saturated. The flask was then corked and allowed to stand ’for i hour. 
The separated lemon-yellow rectangular crystals were filtered and 
repeatedly washed with hot alcohol. It is insoluble in ether, alcohol, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, acetic acid and nitrobenzene and 
soluble in pyridine. It does not melt up to 307®. It dissolves in 
caustic potash solution on long boiling, and is reprecipitated on the 
addition of acids. (Found: N, 7*0. C24H20O6N2 requires N, 6*5 

per cent) . 

The acetyl derivative w'as prepai'ed by heating it with 3 times its 
weight of acetic anhydride for 3 hours and was obtained as transparent 
rectangular plates, m.p. 246*". (Found: N, 5*8. C28H2408Ng 

requires IST, 5*4 per, cent). 

Condensation of Furil with Fur fur aldehyde . — Dry ammonia gas 
was passed through the solution of furil (i mol., 0*8 g.) and furfur- 
aldehyde (o‘9 g.) in hot absolute alcohol till it was saturated and the 
mixture allowed to stand overnight. The separated yellow needles 
were collected and washed with hot alcohol. It does not melt up to 
^280°,' It is insoluble in any of the common organic solvents except 
pyridine and resembles the preceding compound in its properties. 
jFound :,N, 7*6. C20H16O6N2 requires N, 7*3 per cent). 

PhenylcyUnoeihylene-desoxyfuroin . — A mixture of furil (1*5 g.), 
^pnzyl cyanide (i g.), piperidine (0*5 c.cj and absolute alcohol 
(SP c.c.) Was heated on the water-bath for 7 hours under reflux. The 
mixture^ diluted with water, was mixed .with sodium acetate (2 g.) 
when a crystalline precipitate separated. This was ‘ collected,. 'washed 
with water and finally crystallised from alcohol as brown microscopic 
plateSj not melting up to 275°. It is soluble in acetone, .acetic acid 
and chloroform but insoluble in ether and benzene. (Found: N, 
,4‘99.;: 1Q3N requires N, 4*8 per cent). , 

Benzoylaminocarboxyeihylene-desoxyfufoin was prepared in the 
feide w^y'as the preceding compound from" furil (1*5 g.) and hippuric 
^id <14 g.): : It crystallised from alcohol in dark grey microscopic 
llates, not melting np It is soluble in acetone, chloroform 

z; ^ nilirpbenzene^ insoluble in ether. (Found: ' N,"' 3*97^ 
'IJxaSisOeH requires N,, 3'"9 per cent). , 

;,Cymocafbethoxyeihylfiie*d0]soxyf%rom was 'prepared in -the’ -same 
way as;the^ preceding oompounds from furil (15 g.) and: ethyl oyano-' 

fiMi:: acetone in., brown '"^microscopic 
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plates, not melting up to 255°. It is’ iiisoltible in etlier -titit soluble 
in aicobol and cMoroform. (Found: N, 5*11. CisHnOsN requires' 
N, 4*9 per cent), 

AceiylcarbeUwxyethylene-desoxyfiiroi^ij ' prepared from furil 
(i’5 g.) and ethyl acetoacetate (1*2 g.), was obtained as brown micros- 
copic plates from alcohol, not melting up to 275®. It is soluble in 
acetic acid, acetone and chloroform but insoluble in benzene and 
ether. (Found: C, 64*0; H, 4*2. C],{5Hi40g requires C, 63*2; H, 4”6 
per cent). 

Di'carheihoxyeihylene-desoxyfurobi, prepared from furil (1*5 g.) 
and ethyl nialonate (I’s g.), crystallised from alcohol in brown micros- 
copic plates. It resembles the foregoing compounds in its properties. 
(Found: C, 62*2; H, 4*1. CirHieOr requires C, 61*4; H, 4’7 
per cent) . 

‘ Biacelylethylene-desoxyfuroin^ prepared from furil (1*5 g.) and 
acetylacetone (o*S g.), crystallised from alcohol in brown microscopic 
plates not melting up to 258°. It is soluble in acetone but insoluble 
in ether and benzene. (Pound: C, 66*8; H, 4*01. . C15H12O5. requires 
C, 66*1; H, 4*4 per cent). . ' ^ - ’■ 

The condensation product of furil (ils'g.), and phlorogiucinol (i g.) 
crystallised from acetone as brown microscopic plates, not melting up 
to 272''. (Found: 0,65*0; H, 3*2. CioHioOc .requires C, $4*4; H, 
3*3 per cent). 

The fused mass, obtained by heating an intimate 
mixture of furil (i g.) and urea (3 g.) at 200.° was. repeatedly bpiled 
with alcohol to remove any unreacted urea. It was obtained as a brown 
crystalline powder not melting up to 295°. It dissolves in sulphuric 
acid and glacial acetic acid .with a black colour. (Found: .N, 20*7. 

Cl 2H 1 0O4N4 requires IST, 20*4 per cent). 

Fmil Dithiauteinej prepared from fiiril (o'S g.) and thiourea 
(2*1 g.) exactly in the ^ine way as in the. previous comp, pund, was 
obtained as a brown crystalline powder, not melting up to. 390®. It 
is insoluble in all the common organic solveats and resembles 
the previous compound in its properties. (Found: N, iS'3. 
Ci2Hio02N4S2Veqtiires N, i8*3^per .cent).. . 

4:S'BifuryU2’iminazoIone . — An alcoholic solution of furoin (i’7 g.) 
and urea (o*6 g-) was heated in a sealed tube at 165'’ for 3 hours. The 
resultant- precipitate was washed repeatedly with boiling alcohol when 
it was obtained as a brown crystalline powder. It is insoluble in 
the common organic solvents and does not melt up to 
(Found: N, I3'5. CuHgOsNs requires N, 12*9 per cent). 
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4:S-BifufyUhioiminazolone . — It was prepared in the same way 
as the preceding compound from furoin (i g\) and thiourea (o”4 g.) 
and was obtained as a crystalline powder. (Found: -12*7. 

CiiH 802N'.2S requires 12-06 per cent). 

^^i^^-Difurylindole , — An intimate mixture of furoin (2*4 g.), aniline 
(4 g.) and aniline hydrochloride (i-6 g.) was heated on the oihbath for 
ai hours in such a way that the water formed during the reaction 
could escape but any aniline evaporating downed back. It was finally 
washed with water and crystallised from dilute pyridine in brown 
microscopic plates, not melting up to 285°. (Found: N, 5-8. 
C16H11O2N requires N, 5*6 per cent). 

2^:^^-Difufyl-o4oluindole was prepared from furoin (1*8 g.), 
o-toluidine (2 g.) and o-toluidine hydrochloride (0*8 g.) in the same 
way as the above compound. It is soluble in hot acetone frOtn which 
it separates in the form of brown microscopic plates, m.p* 201-3"^. 
(Pound; N, 5*2. C17H13O2N requires N, 5*3 per cent)* 

^2^:^^-Difuryl-p4olumdole , — ^The viscous mass obtained by keeping 
an intimate mixture of furoin (1*5 g,), |?-toluidine (2 g.) and ^-tolui- 
dine hydrochloride (o’6 g.) in a well-corked flask for 2 days> was 
heated for li hours at ido"". The resultant precipitate was digested 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and finally washed with water. It separates 
from acetone in brown microscopic plates, m.p. 210° (blackening at 
180®). It dissolves in alcohol, chloroform and nitrobenzene. (Fotind: 
iST, 5*6. C17H13O2N requires NT, 5*3 per cent). 

2^:^^-‘DifuryUP-naphtMndoIe , — Furoin (i*6 g.), / 3 -naphthylaintiie 
(2 g.) and /S-naphthylamine hydrochloride (o’8 g.) were heated at 175° 
for 3 hours. The product was digested with dilute hydrochloric add, 
washed with water and finally crystallised from acetone in dark broWn 
microscopic plates, m.p. 184-85" (darkening at 170°). It dissolves 
in alcohol and nitrobenzene. (Found: N, 5*01. C20H13O2N requires 
N, 4*6 per cent). 

2 ^:^^ 4 }%i%fyha-napMhindole was prepared in the same way from 
furoin (i*6 g.), a-naphthylamine (2 g.) and a-naphthylamine hydro- 
chloride (0*8 g.). It crystallises from acetone in brown microscopic 
plates, not "melting up to 240" after which it decqw^q^es. (Found: 
N, 5"o. C20HiaO2N reqiifes, N, ■ 4-6 per cent) . 


ChEMICM^ I,ABORAtOKY, 

Presidency Coiw^e, Caecutta. 
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Studies in Acenaphthenequinone Series. Part III. 

By Anukui. Chandra Sircar and 'Dwipkndra Chandra Chowphury. 

In most of tlie condensation reactions, acenaphthenequinone. 
behaves like phenanthraquinone and yields similar products (cf. Sircar 
and Guha, J, Chem. Soc,, 1934, 125 , 335 ; Guha, ihid.^ i93i^ 1 ^ 9 , 
582 ; Sircar and Guha-Ray, J. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1929, 6 , 93). The 
present investigation is only an extension of the reactions already 
studied by one of the present authors. 

(A) o-Aminophenol and its derivatives (c/. Kehrmann, Ber., 1905, 
38 , 2952) condense with acenaphthenequinone forming the ^-hases 
acenaphthaphenazoxines. Hydroxy-acenaphtha- 5- nitrophenazoxine, 
obtained by the condensation of acenaphthenequinone with 5-nitro-2- 
aminophenol, has been obtained in two varieties having identical in.p. 
(186°) but differing in colour and crystalline shapes. The azoxine, 
therefore, exhibits chromoisomerism. 

OH - 


N 



(Coloured or aci form) 


The hydroxy-acenaphthaphenazoxines dissolve readily in strong 
sulphuric acid and on allowing the solution to stand for some time a 
highly coloured substance separates, which might be either the 
sulphate or the unstable ^-base. When the sulphuric acid solution is 
diluted with water, acenaphthenequinone is precipitated. The 
pbenazoxines when boiled for a few mmute$ with dilute h7drochlorie 
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acid undergo similar decomposition. It is also interesting to not 
that the phenazoxines when brominated or reduced with stannous 
chloride (ir/; 'Kehrmann, loc, cit,), break up regenerating acenaphthene- 
quinone. Evidently .the . hydroxyacenaphthapheiiazoxines are more 
unstable when compared with the hydroxy phananthraphehazoxines. " 
In attempting to reduce the phenazoxines by phenylhydrazit^e, accord- 
ing to the method of Kelirinann, products are obtained in which the 
percentage of nitrogen is much greater than; that required -by the 
formula of the above author and „ corresponds with . that of 
the compounds in which one of the oxygen atoms is as if replaced by 
nitrogen. ‘ 

(B) Acenaphthenequinone has been condensed with primary 
amines forming iminazoles and oxazoles (c/. Japp and Davidsonv 
J. Chem, Soc^s iSgs, 32.)^ ' , _ 


o- 

<>- 


.G/ 


O 


\ 


C'-R 


c\. 


■N 




<> 


R 

• ■■ 'I - '/ 

-C/\. ■ 

; C“R'‘ 
C\ ^ 


(R=H, Ph, Me) 


(R=CH2Ph, ]vle, Et; R'=Ph, 

H, Me^ respectively) r ’ '\^ 

(C) Acetophenone has been condensed with acenaphthehre'quipone 
in presence of acetic anhydride forming 3''-acetoxy-2^henyl-4:5- 
acenaphthylenefuran {c/. Japp and Wood, /. C/im. . 1905, S 7 , 

712). 

^ \ rrl^r\rT "i 

+ CH 3 COOH 

/ 


rO-n 

C^CH 


j 

CO'cO-CsH., . 


(Intermediate product) 

■ o 




!:;i Vi-: 




CH-CH'O-CaH^O 

I 

CO CO'CeHs 
H,0 , 

C‘ • C-0-C<»H,0 , ■■ , ' . 
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(D) Ttie condensation of acenaphtheneqnmone witli acetic anliy- 
dride in presence of anhydrous sodium acetate leads to the formation 
of two distinct compounds {cf. Schwarin, Ber., 1905, 38^, 1270) having 
empirical formute Cl 3H6O2 (green) and C5H3O (red). The green 
■ compound when heated with potash yields an acid (empirical formula 
C5H3O). The red substance when boiled with potash also yields an 
-acids identical with the condensation product of acenaphthenequinone 
with glycollic acid. 

(E) Alcoholic caustic potash reacts with acenaphthenequinone 
(c/, Mayer and Spengler, Ber., 1905, 38, 440) forming naphthalic 
anhydride and the lactone of S-hydroxyacenaphthyl-y-glyoxylic 
acid. 

In all the studied chemical reactions, therefore, acenaphthene- 
quinone behaves exactly like phenanthraquinone although differing 
widely from the latter in constitution. 


Experimental. 

Hydroxy-acenaphthaphenazoxine, — mixture of acenaphthene- 
quinone (2*5 g.), o-aminophenol (1*5 g.) and benzene (30 c.c.) was 
heated for about 45 minutes, and the solution filtered hot. The deep 
brown crystals separating were recrystaiiised from a mixture of 
benzene and alcohol (1:1) in cubes, m.p. 187° (decomp.)- It is 
sparingly soluble in benzene and water, moderately soluble in nitro- 
benzene and chloroform. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid 
with a deep brown colour (green fluorescence) and on addition of 
water yellowish brown precipitate is obtained which is identified to be 
acenaphthenequinone. (Found : N, 5*05. Ci8Hii02N’ requires N, 
5’i3 per cent). 

Attempts to reduce the ^-base with stannous chloride and hydro- 
chloric acid {cf, Kehrmann, loc, ciL) lead to the decomposition of the 
^“base and acenaphthenequinone is identified as one of the products of 
decomposition. 

Action of Bromine . — The ^-base (i g.), dissolved in warm nitro- 
benzene (10 g.), was treated with a solution of bromine in nitrobenzene 
(14 g., 10%). After about 10 minutes on the addition of about 
5 times the volume of ether, a precipitate separated which after 
crystaEisation from acetic acid was identified to be acenaphtheiif- 
^ quinone, . 

7 
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Action of Phenylhydrazbie. — The i/'-base was rubbed, to a paste 
•witli' excess of pheiiyHiydrazine and carefully warmed, when a 
solution was obtained which soon solidified. The solid mass .was 
.repeatedly washed with alcohol and repeatedly crystallised from ,a 
mixture of benzene and alcohol as orange needleSs. ni. p, 175° » 
(Found : Nj 9*9). The percentage of nitrogen should be exactly half, 
if the reduction proceeds in the way indicated by Kehrmann {loc. citf). 

Hydroxy-ace nap h tha-$-nitrophenazoxine . — Acenaphthenequiiiohe 
{4g.); 5-.iiitro-2-aminophenol (3*5 g.) and benzene (150 c.c.)were heated 
for 2 hours, when a dirty white- substance separated. It was filtered 
and crystallised from alcohol in yellowish orange thick plates, m.p. 
186® (decomp.). It is almost insoluble in benzene, but very soluble 
in' alcohol (a deep red colour). (Found: N, 8^43. C18H10O4N2 
■requires N, 8*8 per cent). When crystallised from xylene it separates 
as white needles, m.p. 186® (decomp.). (Found : N, 8*8. C18H10O4N2 
requires N, 8*8 per cent). 

The colourless variety dissolves in alcohol to a red solution and 
on dilution with water the orange variety is obtained. The colourless 
yariety also dissolves in caustic potash solution to a red solution but 
,on acidification the original colourless variety is obtained. The 
.orange variety dissolves in caustic potash and on acidification the 
colourless variety is obtained. 

Action of Bromine and Reduction by Stannous Chloride. — Only 
acenaphthenequinone has, as in the case of the preceding azoxine, 
been identified from the reaction mixture after bromination or reduc- 
tion with stannous chloride. 

Action of Phenylhydrazine. — Orange needles (from a mixture of 
benzene and alcohol), m.p. 161°, were obtained by reacting the above 
phenazoxine ^yith phenylhydrazine as in the previous case. (Found : 
N, 14*0 per cent.). The percentage of nitrogen is 50 per cent, ^bove 
thatisrequiredby theory if the reaction goes in the way indicated 
by Kehrmann {loc^ cii.), 

Acemaphihylene-if-phenyloxazole and lA-benzylacenaphthylene-p^- 
pkenyliminazole — ^An intimate mixture of acenaphthenequinone 
(2 g.) and freshly fused zinc chloride (i g.) was added to benzylamine 
|4'g.) 'y/hen a bri^ effervescence ■set'iu. ' The^' mixture' 'was ^then heated 
to'" loo®'" some: Time ‘and'The&.at'iQo^-uiitil' there' was'-no evo'lution 
of ammonia. ':'''The;reacti0n.,|)r^^ ;yfas obtained 
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was treated with boiling alcohol- and the oxazole was obtained from 
the alcoholic solution by precipitation with water. The precipitate 
.was dissolved in the least quantity of benzene (charcoal) and petroleum 
ether added, when a greyish powder w^as obtained, m.p. loi®. 
Found : N, 4 "6. C19H1 lON requires N, 5*2 -per cent),. 

The iminazole was isolated from the alcohol-insoluble portion by 
crystallising from aniline in yellowish needles, m.p. 260°. It is almost 
insoluble in common organic solvents, but soluble in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. (Pound: N, 8*13. C2q^ib^2 requires N," 7*86 
percent). 

A cenaphthylene-oxazole and N-Meihylacenaphthylene 4 minazole > — 
Acenaphthenequinone (Sg.) and methylamine {33%, 100 c.c ) w^ere 
heated in a sealed tube for about 6 hours at 95-100°. As in the 
previous case the oxazole and iminazole w^ere separated by treating 
the product with alcohol. The precipitate obtained by 
adding water to the alcoholic solution, was repeatedly dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and precipitated by ammonia. Though very soluble 
in most of the organic solvents the oxazole could not be crystallised 
from any one of them and was obtained as a greyish amorphous 
powder, m p. 80-82°. (Found : N, 7*2. C13H7ON requires N, 7*27 
per cent). 

The iminazole was obtained in minute yellowish needles not 
melting below. 290° by dissolving the alcohol-insoluble portion in 
aniline and adding benzene drop by drop to the solution. It is in- 
soluble in almost ail common organic solvents. (Found : N, 13*12. 
C 1 4H 1 o'N 2 requires N, 13*6 per cent) . 

Acenaphthylene- ix-methyloxazole md N-Eihylacenaphthylenerpi- 
f^ethylhmnazole . — ^Acenaphthenequinone (10 g.), ethylamine (10 c.c., 
33%) and freshly fused zinc chloride (3 g.) were heated in a sealed 
tube for 8 hours at 160°. The oxazole and iminazole were separated 
by treating the black reaction product with alcohol. The solution 
in alcohol was poured into water and the precipitate dissolved in 
benzene (charcoal) and by addmg light petroleum it was obtained 
as a inicrocrystaliine powder, m. p. 115-17°. (Found: N, 6*65. 
CiiHs" ON requires N, 6 76 per cent). 

The portion insoluble . in alcohol wps washed with acetic acid and 
hcA ^vater. It was finally pui-ified from benzene and obtained as a 
pow^d^, m-p,- ■ abova ?'90°. 1 % is solqblf m , s^rpiag 
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hydrochloric acid. (Found : N. 11*7. C16HX4N2 requires N, • 11*96 
per cent). 

^-Aceioxy-2-phenyI-4.:s-o>cenaphthylene-furfurane . — Acenaphthene- 
quinone {10 g*.), acetophenone (14 g.), acetic anhydride (65 g.) and 
sulphuric acid (i 1*84, I ’5 c.c.) were heated at 50° for 40 hours at 
75-80®. The yellow product separating crystallised from benzene 
as light yellowish green needles, ni.p. 257®. It is soluble in acetic 
acid, benzene and chloroform. (Found : C, 8i"2; H, 4*06. C2*2H|403 
requires C, 80*9 ; H, 4*2 per cent). 

Action of Sodium Acetate and Acetic anhydride on Acenaphthene- 
quinone, — ^Acenaphthenequinone (10 g.), freshly fused sodium acetate 
(10 g.) and acetic anhydride (60 g.) were heated for 4 hours on the 
water-bath until there was no quinone left. After keeping overnight 
the solidified mass was warmed and filtered off from the supernatant 
liquid. The brownish residue was washed with acetic acid in the 
cold and then repeatedly with water. The residue crystallised from 
glacial acetic acid as green nodules (A), not melting below 290®. It is 
sparingly soluble in acetic acid, insoluble in benzene^ alcohol and ether. 
(Found : C, 80*54; 3*^3 corresponding to the empirical formula 

Ci,^H602). 

The deeply coloured acetic acid mother liquor was boiled with 
animal charcoal and diluted with water. The precipitate crystallised 
from dilute acetic acid in microscopic prisms (B) not melting below 
290°. It is soluble in acetic acid and sparingly soluble in benzene 
and alcohol, (Found: C, 76-40 ; H, 3*6 corresponding to the empirical 
formula C5H3O). 

The green product (A, i g.} was heated with a solution of caustic 
potash 10%, 25 c.c.) for 4 hours. On acidification an orange precipi- 
tate separated which when purified from alcohol was obtained as a 
microcrystalline powder, m.p. 240® (decomp.). (Found: C, 76*60; H, 
3*8 corresponding to the empirical formula C5H3O). 

The red substance (B, i g.) was boiled with a solution of caustic 
potash (10 %, 25 c.c.) and on acidification a yellow product separated 
which crystallised from alcohol in yellow needles, m.p, 230-31® 
(decomp.). It is found identical with the lactone of 8-hydroxy- 
aoenaphthylglyoxylic acid {vide infra). (Found: C, 75-2; H, 3*1. 
Cl requires C, 75*5; H, 2*7 per cent). 

Action of Alcoholic Potash on Acenaphtheneqmnonei — ^A mixture 
gf aqenaphthenequinone (ico and alcohol (30 c.c.) waa heated with 
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a solition of caustic potasli (20 g. k 100 c.c. of alcohol) for 8 hours. 
Tie iaisoluble substance was sepaxated,. dffissolved in hot water and the 
solittian acidified with hydrochloric acid.,, when a yelloiv precipitate was 
obtaSaed. This was filtered hot and m cooling a white precipitate 
was obtained, which crystallised from . aik*cc>hol as colourless needles^ 
m .p. 'd 66 ° . It is identified to be ni.aplitteISfc anhydride. 

The yellow product (A) crystallised ffMin alcohol as yellow^ needles^ 
m»p. 230-31® (decomp.) and ws idemtiSied to be the lactone of 
S-hydfoxyacenaphthyl-y-glyoxalic acid (mirfg infra). It is soluble in 
alcohol, benzene and chlorofarni. (B^HOund: C, 757^; H, 3-0. 
Ci^H gOs requires Cj 75*5; H, 27 pen c«llt) . 

The Condensation of Gly collie Acid mih Acenaphthenequmone , — 
Fimetp powdered acenaphthenequixioue gf .) and glycollic acid (25 g.) 
were mixed with methyl alcohol (300 eSJ and then 40 g. of caustic 
potash added in small bits. It was iio*u heated for 6 hours under 
reflux^ Proceeding as in the case of the paiYious experiment a yellow 
crystalline substance, ni.p. 230-31® We^stomp.) was obtained. It 
dissolwes in sulphuric acid with a bine lluiiwescence (brown solution). 


Cmmaa, Laboratory, 
Frissoency CoitiGB,CArcurrA. 
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Potentiometric Studies in Oxidatfen-Eedoetpa.. 

Reactions. Part I. Oxidation with ■ 
Potassium lodate. 

By Bawakt Singh and Ijaz Ilahi. 

Potassium iodate was first used by Andrews (/* Amer. Ckem. 

1903, 25 , 756) for the titration of a number of reducing substances 
such as free iodine, iodides, arsenites and antimonites in presence of a 
large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The method depends 
upon the formation of iodine monochloride and the disappearance of 
the iodine colour imparted to an immiscible solvent such as chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride. 

Lang (Z. anorg. Chem,y 1922, 122 , 332) has carried out funda- 
mental investigations concerning direct titrations with potassium 
iodate in the presence of hydrogen cyanide. The end-point is again 
the disappearance of the iodine colour due to the formation of cyanide. 
The similarity of the two methods may be illustrated by the stoichio- 
metric equations for the estimation of iodides. 

HIO3 + 2HI + 3HCI 3ICI + 8H2O { AndPws) : : 

HIO3 + 2HI + 3HCN sICN-f-sHgO . (Lang) 

In all the reactions the iodate, in effecting oxidation, is reducM; 
to iodide, which reacts with more iodate producing iodine, and this 
in turn reacts with more iodate to complete the reaction (Mitchel and 
Ward. Modem Methods in Quantitative Oaepm^l AnaiymZ*' 193^, 

p. 2).' - . _ ...... , 

Schoonover and Furman (/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1933, 58 , 3123): 
studied the oxidation of arsenious oxide with potassium iodate in' 
hydrochloric and’ sulphuric add solutions by a pofenMometrk nlethod. 
They found that 'the concentration of .the acid .an imfortant fecl(» 
in oxidation in hydrochloric acid. They pro'ved that iodide,' iodine dr 
iodine monochloride w^e f««ned m die. final iMtiction producfe serf 
the iodate .'in the of arsenic dq>midkig: upon the %dirli[Mi'*: 
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ion concentration. In a solution 4 to 6 normal in hydrochloric acid^ 
iodine monocliioride ’^vas formed as the final product. 

The great stability of the potassium iodate solution and its non- 
interference with many kinds of organic matter make these methods 
applicable "to cases in which the potassium permanganate method could 
not be used satisfactorily. ' . ' 

Jamieson Volumetric Iodate Methods'', igz 6 } has made a 
thorough investigation into the applicability of Andrew’s method. 
He has shown that it is advantageous in a few cases, particularly where 
very small quantities of a substance are to be determined, to add a 
small quantity of iodine monochloride dissolved im hydrochloric acid 
and to titrate the liberated iodine against potassium iodate solution. ' 

In the present investigation thalious, stannous, mercurous, 
antimonious, and arsenious salts have been determined i^otentiometrically 
by ■ titrating against standard potassium iodate in presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. ' 


• ' . Experiment An. 

The oxidation-reduction electrode, which consisted of a bright 
platinum foil immersed in the solution to be titrated, was coupled with 
a saturated calomel electrode through an agar-agar-KCl bridge. The 
cell was placed in a water-bath, the temperature of which was 
maintained at 10°. The E. M. F. of the cell was read on a 
potmtiometer scale (Potentiometer, Cambridge Instrument. Co. Etd., 
England)* 

K standard solution of potassium iodate was prepared by dissolving 
tjae calculated quantity of the pure dry analytical reagent in the 
water. The solution required no further standardisation and. was 
j^nian^t. According to Jamieson (Zoc- ciL) a solution of potassium 
wasfeept for To y^s without a change of strength*” ' 

A known of each salt .was weighed into a titration 

miA the of concentrated hydrochloric acid 

added 'to fc^pi^mhceatmtion; above 4N ' Standard potassium ‘iodate 
Was added: from A .burette, 'the mixture stirrM by a . mechmiical ^ stirrer 
and the 'pfogtteS'0f;itha;::9iSdatt<^:fdttowedlwi'th^ . 
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A series. of ;'|>oteiitiometric titrations were performed different 
amounts of each salt. One^^ titration for every salt, as typical of that 
set, is ‘recorded in the foiiowing tables. ' _ ^ 


Table I. 

Titration of thallous chloride 


(o‘‘ii93 ff*) mixed with ; 20 cm. 

of water 

and 25 

G.c. of cone. 

HCl, against KIO; 

3 {M/20). 

KIO3. \ 

H. M. F. 

. 5 

AE/AC 


(volts). 

(ih; vo2t/c.c.) 

3 ' 50 c.c, ^ 

0*520 

’ 60 

4*00 

0*550 

- ■ 5 

- : 90 

4-40 

0*586 

.. . ss 

4*60 

0*603 

100 

4*8o 

0*623 

193 


0*652 

4660. 

5*00 , ^ 

0*885 ^ 



' 1 ’ ! '> 

500 


0*910 

300 - 

5-10 ' 

0*925 


S‘ 3 o ‘ 

0-950 

40 

5 * 3 o . , 

0*970 

5 


0*975 

- * .. *... . 


Table IL 

Titration of Stannous chlo- 


ride (0*1127 g.) mixed with, ’ 
20 c.c. of water and 25 c.c. 

of cone. HCl, 

against KIO 3 

(M/ao). 


KIO3. 

B. M. F. 

(volts). 

ae/ac 

(li. volt/ c.c.). ' 

4*00 c,c. 

0*528 




los 

4*20 

0*549 




j 80 ..'^’5 

4*40 

0-565 

: . 100 , . , 

4*6o . 

0-585 


4*8o 

o*6o6 

120 

4*90 

p*6i8 

3S0 

4*95 

0*637 _ 




r ' 4060 

5*00 

0*840 


** 


■ 300 

S’lo • 

0*870 

... 

5'30 ■ : 

0*892 

no 

;3 



36 , 

5-80 ^ 

0*910 




S 

'j,6-8q 
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Tabi,^!!!. . Tabbe IV. 

Titration of mercurous chio- Titration of potassium anti- 
ride (o-2354 g.) mixed with 20 monyl tartrate (o‘324o g.) 

C.C. of water and 25 c.c. of mixed wdth 20 c.c. of water 

cone. HCl, against KIO3 and 25 c.c. of cone. HCl. 

(M / 20) . against ZIO 3 (M / 20) . 


KIOs. 

B. M. F. 

ae/ac 

KIOs. 

B. M. F. 

AE/AC 


,(voltK - 

fm. volt/c.c.) 

* 

(volt). 

(m. volt/c.c:}. 

3 ‘< 3 ic.c. 

‘0-504 ^ 


9*00 C.C. 

0*630 




37 


o;636 

30 

4*00 

0*541 


9*20 




. 54 


0*642 

30 

4*50 

0*568 


9*40 




S5 



25 

470 

0-585 


9*60 

0*647 




90 



45 

4-80 _ 

0-594 


9*8o 

0*656 



0*670 

507 


0*663 

70 

4*95 


9*90 




4000 



120 - 

5*00 

0*870 


9*95 

0*669 



- 

480 



3520 

5*05 

0-894 


10*00 

0*845 




320 


0*850 

100 

S-IO : 

0*910 


10*05 




200 



100 

5*20 

0*930 


10*15 

0*860 




33 


o*88o 

80 

5*50 

0*940 


10*40 




33 . 



3S . 

5*80 

0*950 ' “ 


10*80 

0*895 




6 



13 

6-8o ' 

0*956 


11*80 

0*908 




Table V. 



Titration of arsenious oxide 

(0*0989 g.) mixed with 26 

C.C. of water 

and 25 

c,c. of cone. 

HCl, against KIO3 {M/20). 


KIC%. 

B. M. B/ 

AB/AC 

KlOg. 

B. M. F. '■ 

ae/ac 


(volt). 

(tn. volt/c.c ) 

1. 

(volt). 

(m. volt/c.c.). 

S*po c,c. 

0*482 


9*95 

0*628 



. 0*536 

54 



4240 

9*00 


10*00 

, 0*840 



0*561 

63 


500 

9*40 


10*05 

0*865 

9*60 

0*576 

75 

io*is 

0*888 

230 

9*80 ^ 

0*590 

70 . 

10*35 

,0*897 

45 


0*fe| 

140 



3 ^ 

9 *^ 

480 

10*85 

0*915 




14 




11*90 , 

0-930 


The curves fe file above tfeation are given in Fig, 

, c.. 
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Discussion. 

In these titrations, with the addition of standard potassium iodate 
the E. M. F- rose steadily till the equivalence point. -At the equi- 
valence-point, there was a sharp jump in potential in each case. For 
the addition of o“o5 c.c. of the titrant, the inflection potential was 
of the order of 233, 203, 200, 176 and 212 millivolts for thallous 
chloride, stannous chloride, mercurous chloride, potassium antimonyl 
tartrate and arsenious oxide respectively. After the equivalence-point, 
there was again a rise in the potential which became steady on further 
addition of the reagent. 


Fig I. 

Potassium iodate titration. 



C .c, of KIO3. 

Curves 1—5 refer respectively to thallous cHoride, sfannoiis chbride, 
sodium arsenite, mercurous chloride and pot. antim. tartrate. 


From the volume of the potassium iodate solution required in each 
titration corresponding to the equivalence-point, the amount of the salt 
was calculated. The values obtained are compared :with. the amounts 
of the salt taken in Table VI. 
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TabIvEVI. 


Thaiioiis chloride 

Taken. Found. 

St a n n 0 u s . chloride 

Taken. Found. 

o'ii93 g. 

0*1194 g- 

0*1127 

0*1124 

0*2396 

0*2394 

0*2250 

0*2252 

0*3588 

. “ 0*3586 

0*3385 

0*3383 

0*4763 

0*4762 

0*4513 

0*4514 


Tabi,e.VI (contd.). 


Mercurous chloride. Pot. antim. 

tartrate. 

Arsenious oxide. 

Taken. 

Pound. Taken, 

Found. 

Taken. FouiM. 

0*2354 g* 

0*2353^ g* 0*3240 g. 

0*3242 g. 

0*0989 g. 0*0987 g. 

0*4720 

0*4718 0*45x7 

0*4518 

0*1979 0.1978 ■ 

0 

t 

0*7081 0*6789 

0*6788 

0*2866 0*2866 ' 

0-9413 

0*9412 0*7886 

0*7884 

0*4598 0*4596 ; 


THese results show that thallous chloride, stannous chloride, mer- 
curous chloride, potassium antimonyl tartrate and arsenious oxide can 
be detennined quantitatively by the potentiometric method. 

The authors desire to , thank Dr. H, B. Dunnicliff for the kind 
inter^t he has shown during the comrse of this investigation, 

DSFAXTMENr OF .CHFMISTRy, , , , 
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Properties of' Actiiated- Sugar Charcoal Coated with' 
Yarious Substances. Part I. Liberation "of Acid' 
and Alkali by the Action of Neutral Salts 
in Relation to the Surface Charge. 

By Harkndra Kxjmar Acharya. 

Surfaces of charcoal activated at moderate temperatures up to about 
500° appears to contain acidic substances (KoIthofF, J. Amer, Client, 
Soc,, 1932, 54 , 4473). The formation of different types of oxides on 
the surface has been assumed at different temperatures (Schilov and 
co-workers, Z. pkysikal. Chem.j 1930, 148 , 233; ibid-, 1930, 149 , 211), 
It has also been suggested (Ockrent, /. Chem, Soc,, 1934, 291 ) that the 
properties of activated charcoal are mainly the result of an activated 
layer of water molecules on the surface. A relationship appears to 
exist between the primarily adsorbed ions on the surface and its charge, 
the liberation of acid or alkali by neutral .salts of strong acids and- 
bases, and the adsorption of -strong acids and strong bases (Roy- 
choudhury, J. Indian Chem. Soc,, 1931 j 8, 433; Roychoudhury. and 
Mukherjee, Kolloid Z., 1931, 57 , 302; Z,- physikaL Chem,, 1931, 157 , 
435) -. In the light of these considerations experiments were under- 
taken to treat activated sugar charcoal with different substances so as~ 
to produce surface coats, or, primarily adsorbed layers of known 
nature and to study their properties with respect to the factors -just 
mentioned. It will be seen below that coats produced by .organic 
acids give surfaces which -have a negative charge and simultaneously 
contain hydrogen ions replaceable- with'* ease - by . neutral alkali or 
alkaline earth salts. Treatment with amines on the other hand favours- 
the formation of surfaces having weaker negative charge and easily, 
replaceable hydroxyl ions or showing a decrease in the amount' of 
replaceable hydrogen ions. Several amino-acids, . mercaptan, ketones, 
and ail aldehyde have also been used. 

E X P ER I M E N AU; ■ ■ . 

The sugar charcoal X (for preparation see the paper to be 
communicated by Acharya and Ray to J. Indian Chem, Soc.) used as a 
basis for the coats was obtained by the activation of pure sugar 
cli^coalat^^P® for 6 hours_ in- air ati-mm, of Hg. It had a, weak 
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negative charge in contact with water. The electro-osmotic rates were 
determined in the manner used by Roychoudhury {loc, cit,). 

The sample Y (vide Table XIV) was iso-electric with water (null 
charcoal) and was obtained by further activating X at 600° for another 
4 hours under the same pressure of air. On treatment with a neutral 
electrolyte, Y liberated slight traces of alkali, while X liberated small 
quantities of acid. 

2 G. of the activated charcoal X were kept in contact for 24 hours 
with 10 c.c, alcoholic solutions containing 0*02 g. of the organic sub- 
stance. The alcohol was then evaporated and the charcoal dried in a 
silica crucible on a water-bath. The charcoal thus treated was further 
activated in some cases. The various resulting charcoals were divided 
into two parts, A and B. 

GY was again divided into about two equal parts, Ai and A2 in 
two cleansed, steamed and dried Jena glass bottles. 40 C.c. of con- 
ductivity water and 40 c.c. of the electrolyte solution were added res- 
pectively to Ai and A2. The mixtures were shaken and kept in contact 
“for 24 hours. The upper liquid was separated by means of a powerful 
centrifuge and the pa values of the supernatant liquid were determined 
(a) by indicators using Hellige’s immersion colorimeter, and (h) also 
by the quinhy drone electrode. The pa values measured by these 
methods are given respectively under Mx and M2 in the table. The 
following indicators have been used (c/. Clark, Determination of 
Hydrogen Ions ’h 1928, pp. 93-94). 

I. Bromophenol blue pu range 3'o-4‘6; Pk 3*98. II. Methyl red, 
4*2-6*3; PkS'o,, III. Bromocresol purple, 5*2-6*8; pK&s.IV. Bromo- 
thymol blue 6*o-7*6, 7*0. The salt effect of the indicators are I. 

(-0*28) -(-0-35)^ IL (- o ‘04)-(4- o * io ). III. (-0*25) -{-“0*26) 
and IV. ("‘0*17} “ ( — 0*19) according to different authors for the con- 
centrations of salt used (Clark, loc, cit,, p. iSi). 

Indicator readings have been compared in a number of cases with 
those with the quinhydrone electrode, the difference in the two sets of 
values seems to be negligible. Where two indicators could be used for 
the same pm determination, the difference is small (e.g., pa of an HCl 
solution by I, 4’43 and by II, 4*55) but the difference between values 
obtained with III and IV is apreciable for poorly buffered or un- 
buffered solutions pu of a sample of conductivity wata: % III, 
5*64 and by JV, 6*42)'. . ^ ^ 

- *B ""-'was washed repeatedly' 'with oonductivity' 'Water -till the pn d 
the 'supernatant liquid'- 
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in ^ silica crucible on a water-bath and divided into two equal parts 
Bi and B2 which were treated respectively as Ai and 

The pK of the conductivity water (6*42 with indicator IV) ^ the pure 
electrolyte solutions and the same electrolyte solution kept in contact 
with the startingsamples X and Y were also determined* under 
identical conditions. 

Normal concentrations of the electrolytes were employed unless 
otherwise stated. 


Results akd Discussions, 

Table I, 

Charge measurements. 

Treatment of charcoal. . Rate of electro-osmosis. 

(Movement of the air bubble 
in three minutes.) 


I, . 

X in contact with water 

-2’5 cm. 

1(a). 

X^, obtained by coating X with palmitic acid, 
in contact with water 

— 12* 7cm. 

i{hu 

Xi and N/ 10.000 KCl solution 

> , —0*4 cm, V 

2. 

Z, prepared as X but activated in air 
at a pressure of 4 mm. of Hg. in con- 
tact with water. 

‘ • — 3*8 cm, ■’ 

2 (a). 

Zj obtained by coating Z with' palmi- 
tic acid, in contact with water. 

.. ani : 


Zi and AViOjOoo solutions of the follow- 
ing electrolytes. -r - . -- 



I. KCl 

— 0-8 cm. 


n. NaCl 

—1.9 cm. 


in. Lici , ■ ' , 



IV. BaCV 

—9*2 cm. 


It will be seen that on being coated with an insoluble organic acid 
the negative charge of the charcoal surface increases, "which again 
diminishes on being treated with neutral salt solutions and that the 
capacity of the cations to diminish the Surface charge of the charcoal 
lies in the order K > Na > Di > Ba. ■ 

^ With indicator IV the following values were obtained ; =*6*3^ 

W-KCl in eontaict with charcoal for sample Z# pm ^ 6 'ZZf fee mmple .Y, 

2 ' ' ' ■ ' ‘ ■' ■■ 
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”• ' According to BfuMier jee - (Trans, Faraday Soc,, -192I3 16 , 103 ; Fhih 
Mag,, 1922^ ■ vi, M, 321 ; /. Indian Ckem. Soc,, 1925-1 2,- 219 ; KolUid Z-., 
“'1929^ i9i 362)- this negative charge shows • that a primarily adsorbed 
‘ anion layer is present' on the surfaces and H°-ions are most likely * 'to 
’^be held in the neighbonthood of the- surface of .the . charcoal- by ■ elec- 
trostatic attraction. Such of these H®-ions as -are present on -the 
' liquid side of the double layer are mobile and are easily replaceable by 
cations from neutral salt solutions. The different cations should have 
the power of liberating H°-ions indicated by their capacity to diminish 
the negative charge on- the surface*- This expectation is confirmed by the 
following observations with charcoal coated with palmitic, stearic, 
lauric and niyristic acids which have similar properties. 


Electrolyte* 

KCl 6-28 

NflEGl . ' 6*39 


Table IL 
Palmitic acid coat. 

Aj. A2. 

Ms* Mi. - MiT~ 

6*25 5-19 4*01 

„ 4.28 

#i . '4'35 


Difference in unit. 
(Ci--A 2): 

2‘27 (acid) 

. '■ '■ - / :2rtt . . 

: • . r *55 

- . ®*95 
0-67 


Table III. 
Stearic acid coat. 


Bkctr6l3?te.' 

Cl. 

Ai- As. 


,,Di^erence in pu unit 


Ml. 

Mi. kj. 

"m*. 

. A-As.) 

, m’ 

6'28 

5*09 4-19 


2*09 (acid) 


6.39 

« 4*50 , 

4 -SO 

1*89 


6-70 

» S’OS \ 


1-65 , . 

_ ' ' 


„ 4*31 • 


^*44 

StC^ 

6-33 

« ^ * 


0*38 


. ^'?S 

n 6*00 


0*25 


' C|"lii®,cfi&5 ,the pure-elecirolyfe*- '•seiijlioij,''*' ^ * 
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Table IV* * 

Laurie acid coat. 


Blel:trolyte. 

Cl. 

Ai. 

Aj. 

" Difference 'in unit,.' 


Ml. 

M,. 

Ml. 

Mg.' (Cl— Aj^. 

KCl ’ ■ 

6-28 

5-28 

4*20 

: 4-18 2’o 8 (acid) 

NaCl 

6-39 

it 

4*55 

1*84 ■: 

LiCl 

6-70 

a 

5*05 

1*65 

RbCl 

575 

}» 

4*37 

1-38 ' 

SrCIa 

6-23 

a 

5*39 

0*84 

BaClj 

6-25 

a 

5*45 

o'8o 


Table V, 
Myristic acid coat. 


Blectrolyte. 

Ci. 

A,. 

Ag. 

Difference in pn unit. 


Ml. 

Ml. 

Ml. 

llg. , (Ci-Ag). 

KCl 

6-28 

5-47 

4*22 

4*20 2 -06 (add) 

NaCl 

6-39 

i> 

4*47 

1*92 

LiCl 

6*70 

» 

5*26 

1-44 

RbCl 

5*75 

ti 

4*37- 

i*3S 

SrClg 

6*23 

ti 

5*39 

0-84 , „ 

BaCIj 

6*25 

if 

5*70 

5-65 ■ 0-4S 

The difference in pn diminishes in the order E > Na > Li ^ Eb 
>Sr > Ba in agreement with the order K > Na > Li > Ba for "the ; 
effect of these ions on the electric charge. 


The order is, however, different from the order of valency and 
mobilffy deduced by Mukherjee (ioc, ciL) from theoretical conMd^ra- 
tions, iwbich holds good for a large number of systems. , ' 


R^eatly Wiegner (Trans, Third Inter, X^ong. Soil Set., 3 , 5I : 
has shown from extensive measurements that the departure from the 
theore|:ic^ series in the cases investigated by him and his co-wori^ra: : : [ 
arises out of the ultraporous structure (c/. Herbst, Biockem, Z., 1921^ 
115 , 204 L>Pubinin, Z, ^^liyslW* Chem,^ 1930, 130 , 145; 

Philipf /. Chem. Soc*, 1934, 1164) and the consequent' difference in 
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the accessibility of different parts of the surface which is determined 
by the size of the ions. He finds (loc. cit,) that the larger the radius of 
the ion^ the less is the amount of cation exchanged. In addition the 
intensity' of the adsorption wdiich depends on the free energy of the 
formation of the ion pair formed by the primarily and electrically 
adsorbed ions (MuMierjee, loc, cit.) requires to be considered. The 
surface may also have both cations and anions in the primarily adsorb- 
ed layer. It appears, how^ever, that the mobility and the size of the 
hydrated cation are the main factors responsible for the observ- 
ed series. According to Hevesey (Kolloid Z., 1917, 21, 130) 
electrolytic ions are surrounded by an envelope of water of a thickness 
such that they attain more or less the same potential on their periphery. 
Divalent ions are, therefore, liable to have a larger diameter than uni- 
valent ions. For ions with the same valency the mobility would vary 
inversely as the size of the ions. If these premises be true, the series 
Rb > K > Na > Hi > Ba > Sr would result. The position of 
rubidium and strontium does not agree with this series. 

In view’ of the greatest effect of KCl, this electrolyte has been used 
in the succeeding investigations on the comparative effects of coatings 
with different organic acids. 


Tabue VI. 


Comt of Aj. 



Ml, 

M3. 

Laurie add 

5-28 

5*28 

Myristic „ 

^*47 


Palmitic „ 

5*19 

5*19 

^learic „ 

5*09 


Hippttric „ 

, 4*70 


'' '' ' 

5 - 5 S 

5 ‘SS 

Amiao-, ; 
sal^fe. ' '' 



Ibeiftwc ’''A : 

4*33 


Cinmmfc „ 




A2. 

Ml. Mg. 

Difference in pm 
unit. 

4*01 3*99 

1-27 (add) 

4-15 

i’32 „ 

4*01 3*99 

iu8 „ 

3*92 

1*17 

3*77 

o*93" » 

3*67 3*67 

1*86 „ 

3-60 

0*55 „ 

3*50 


373 '' 

070 U 
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The different acids appear to produce coatings with easily re* 
placeable hydrogen ions of comparable amounts. The pK of the water 
in contact with charcoal (Ai values) show wide variations. The 
samples were, therefore, washed and the B values {vide experimental 
section) w’ere obtained. 


Table VII. 

Sample X. 

Coat of Bi. Ba- Difference In 

. . . unit. 



Ml. 

M2. 

Ml. 

Ma- 



Dauric acid 

6*15 

6*14 

4-26 

4-21 

1*89 

(acid) 

Myristic „ 

6*20 


4*10 


2-10 

}f 

Palmitic ,, 

6*00 

6*10 

tap 

3-87 

2-13 


Stearic ,, 

6’20 


4*10 


2-10 


Hippuric „ 

6*10 


00 


2*23 

jj 

Oleic „ 

6-15 

6-15 

, 3’57 

3-58 

2-5^ 


Amino- 
salicylic „ 

6' 15 


4*01 


2*14 

i> 

Ammo- 
benzoic „ 

6*00 


3 * 9 ^ 


2*04 

n 

Cinnamic „ 

6^10 


3*92 


2*18 

tf 


Th^ difference in pn is increased. It seems that most of the free 
acid has been washed off and the washing may also be expected to 
diminish the thickness of the coat. Results of activation, at 250° for 
2 hours of the charcoal X, coated with the acids have been given in 
Tables VIII and IX. The decrease of the pn persists even after such 
activation. 

Table VIII. 


Coat^of^ An Aj. DiffetenceJn'IfH 



Ml- 

Mj. 

Mj. 

Mg. 

unit. 

I^anric acid 

5-85 


4-80 


I *05 (acid) 

Myristic „ 

6-is 


5 - 4 * 


0'74 » 

Palmitic „ 

5-85 

5‘83 

4-58 


^•27 „ 

mmic „ 

6x0 


5 'aa 


o-gSI „ 
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Table IX. 


Coat 'of , 

■ ' ^ ■' " ' 



Difference in 
unit... 


IWi. Tts- -' '■ 

'■■Mi: 


I^auric acid 

6'2 o 6 -i 8 

5-19 

5-19 

1*01 (acid) 

Myristic ,, 

6-25 

5*37 


0*88 „ 

Palmific 

6-20 

4*33 


^•47 „ 

Slearic „ 

6-15 

5*09 


I -06 „ 


The coats as prepared by the evaporation on a water-bath may 
consist of a layer of the organic acid, several molecules thick at places. 
The activation at 250° ensures that we are dealing with thinner 
layers or layers present in patches, i.e., which do not cover, the whole 
surface. The errtent of the decrease of on the addition of a solu- 
tion of potassium chloride diminishes on activating the charcoal 
previously coated with the above acids at 250° for 2 hours and finally 
the solution turns slightly alkaline on activation at 600® for the same 
duration {vide Table X). 


Table X. 


Coaf of 

A,. 

.. Ml. - , ■ 

M- 

' Ml. 

Difference in 
: ■’'■'Uiiit. 

I/autic acid 

6-40 

6-69 

. o-^ig (alkali) 

MyrisHc „ 

6-46 

6-67 

0-2X „ • 


6-39 

6-69 

0*30 ,, 

Sfexic „ 

6-45 

6^90 

0*45 » 


I /Tllib - observation shows that the acidic , substances on ch^coaVi 
surface rare gradually decompo^d on bein^ activated at a lower tem- 
perature, while at a higher temperature they ' are destroyed as a 
result of which the charge' of the charcoal surface dedreases- to -' 
zero as observed by Roychpudhury {loc. cii.),: Such a charcoal, 
liktato dfali with neutral salt solution (Roychoudhuty and Mukher- 
ai.). 
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Coats of substances other than organic acids, 

Tm^n XI. 


Coat pf 

Ai. 

Ml. M2. 

Air . 

Ml. Mg. 

Difference pa 
' unit. 

Benzyl mercaptan 

6*27 - 6*29 

479- 4*30 

. 1-98 (add) 

Formaldehyde 

573 

470. 


Acetone ^ ' , 

6*00 

. _ 4*01 , 

' ; ■ ^ 1*99 „ 

Vaniiine 

5-12 

3-96 

i-i6 „ 


_ The pu also decreases with coatings of these substances. 

. It is well known that charcoal holds oxygen very tenaciously. As 
. early as 1867, Calvert (/. Chem. Soc.* 1867, 293) using compara- 

tively pure charcoal showed the extraordinary activity of the adsorbed 
oxygen, which took part with ease in many reactions, e,g,, the oxida- 
tion of ethyl alcohol to acetic acid, w’hiie the free gas could not 
, effect it. I^ater Reed and Wheeler (/. Chem. Soc., 1912, 101, 831}, 
; Schiloy and co-workers (loc- cit.j Z. pkysikaL Chern^^ 1930, 100, 
31) and, others emphasised the part'played by oxygen in the adsorption 
by charcoal. 

It seems that the aldehydes and ketones are oxidised on the char- 
coal surface to their corresponding acids, by the highly active oxygen, 
adsorbed on the charcoal and that such of the hydrogen ions ■ of- the 
acids, thus formed, which are present in the mobile sheet of the double 
layer are easily replaced by cations. ' - \ ■ 


Table XIL 


Charge measurements. 


Treatment of charcoal. Rate of elecfro-osmosis 

. . ■ (movement of the air 

bubble 1113 min.). 


I. ^ F (acfivated at 900* for 6 hrs. in air at a pressure of 
3 mm. of Hg) in contact with water 

1 (a). Pi’ (obtained by coating P with a-naphthylamine) in 

cpnikct with water 

i(b). PJ and Nfjo,ooo-'KCl solution 

3. Q (activated at 600® for 6 hrs, in air at a pressure of 
3 mm. Hg) in contact with water 

Qi (obtained by coating Q with a-naphthylamine) in 
contact with water 

2 ' Q|.and hr/2o,oo«^KCl folutiou ^ . i ■ 


o 

o 

—2 cm. 


—3*6 cm. 

—2 mm " 
- j*o cut. 
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Table XII (contd.). 

Charge measurements 

Treatment of charcoal. Rate of electro-osmosis 

(movement of the air 
bubble in 3 min). 

3. R (purified by washing" but unactivated) in contact 

with water - g»o cm, 

3(a). JR-i (obtained by coating R^with a-naphthylamine) 

in contact with water — 6-o cm, 

3 (b) . R| and N/ lOjOOo-KCI solution —i ' 6 cm , 

It appears that on treatment with amine the nature of the surface 
changes. It developes a capacity to assume a negative charge in 
contact with the electrolyte presumably by an adsorption of the 
anion as the electrolyte no longer diminishes the negative charge 
but increases it. Positive sugar charcoal which has been activated 
at 900® has a tendency to adsorb chlorine ions {vide Roychoudhury, 
loc. cU*), With negatively charged surfaces, the electrical adsorption 
of the K° ions preponderates. Perhaps the adsorption of chlorine 
ion is more general and of the nature of a primary adsorption and 
is further facilitated by the amine ions present on the surface. 

Table XIII. 


Coats of 

Amont of amine Aj. 

per g. of charcoal. Mi. 

Aj. 

Ml. 

Difference in pn 
unit. 

Biphenylamme 

0*01 6*42 ; 6*42 

6'2i ; 6-31 

o'2i (acid) 


O-I^ 6-53 

675 

0.22 (alkali) 


0*2 . 6*62 ; 6*65 

7-01 ; 7-03 


«-NapMbylamme 

0*01 6*46 

6*39 

0*07 (acid) 


0*1 6*57 

6-99 

0*42 (alkali) 


0*2 6*66 ; 6*66 

7-12; 7-19 

0*46 „ 

Toluenediamim 

0*01 6*42 

6-56 

0*14 ,, 


O'l 6-58 

6*90 

0*32 „ 

Fhenylenediamme 

0^1 6*40 


'•1/- 
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Tabi,e XIV, 

Iso-electric charcoal. 


Sample Y. 


Coat of 

Cone, of KCl 

Aj. 

Ml 

A2. 

Ml 

Difference 
in pn unit. 

Diphenylatnine 

0*025 N 

6-44 ; 6*44 

6*63 ; 6*67 

0*19 (alkali) 


I'O 


6*67 

0.23 „ 


2*0 

jf 

6*69 

0*25 „ 

a-N aphtmiarn i ne 

0*025 

6*40 ; 6*41 

6*65 



1*0 

i) 

6*80 

0*40 „ 


2*0 

6*0 ; 6*41 

6 * 93 ; 7*01 

0*53 ,, 

Tolueiiedi amine 

0*025 N 

6-57 

6*70 

0*13 „ 


TO 


6*93 

0-36 „ 


2*0 

»» 

7*i6 

0-59 ,, 

It will be seen from Tables XIII and XIV that the amount of 
alkali, liberated by potassium chloride solution from the charcoal 
surface coated with amines, depends on three factors, such as the 
charge of the charcoal, amount of the amine per g. of charcoal 


and the concentration of the potassium chloride solution added. 

The results obtained in Tables XIII and XIV are easily under- 
stood from our observations and from those of Kruyt and Kadt 
{Kolloid Beihefte, 193 32 , 249) who have shown that oxygen- 
free charcoal carries a positive charge which should according 
to Mukherjee {loc. cit.) liberate alkali. The charcoal used 
in Table XIII, contains some acidic substances on its surface 
but on treating with increasing amounts of the amines, the propor- 
tion of the amine-covered area increases. The surface has possibly a 
composite character and the acid liberating patches gradually diminish 
in proportion as the alkali liberating patches increase. Table XIV 
shows that liberation of the alkali increases with the increase in the 
concentration of the electrolyte. Since charcoal activated at high 
temperatures and without an amine coating can liberate alkali, it is 
not possible to attribute this property solely to the amine. At the 
same time treatment with the amine appears to favour an increase 

3 
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in the proportion of such patches or alternatively the diininution of 
the acid patches. The positive charge observed in several cases as 
the result of activation at high temperatures seem to suggest that 
the charcoal surface has a primarily absorbed layer of cations. 
Adsorption of hydrogen ions by the weakly basic adsorbed amine 
groups may be responsible for the formation of the primarily adsorbed 
cation layer which gives a positive charge to the surface and leads 
to a' liberation of the electrically adsorbed or mobile hydroxyl ions 
on addition of neutral salts. 

Summary. 

1. Coats of different insoluble organic substances have been 
formed from their alcoholic solutions on activated sugar charcoal and 
their properties have been studied with respect to their surface 
charge and the liberation of acid or alkali by neutral salt 
solutions. 

2. The acid coats increase the surface negative charge, which 
diminishes on being treated with neutral salt solutions in the order 
KCl > NaCl > LiCl > BaCl^. 

3. Acid is liberated from the acid coats by neutral salt solutions 
in the order corresponding with their capacity to dimmish the 
surface negative charge, KCl >■ NaCl > TiCl > RbCl > SrCl 2 > 
BaCi2* 

4. ' Activation of the coated charcoal diminishes the amount of 
acid liberated. 

5. Similar acid liberating coats can also be obtained with mer- 
captan, aldehyde and ketones. 

'6: Amine coats diminishes the surface negatitve chai'ge, which 
increases on being treated with neutral salt solutions. Alkali is 
liberated from amine coats by neutral salt solution and the amount 
- depends on the initial charge of the charcoal, the concen- 
tration of the neutral salt solution and the amount of amine per g. 
'/'Of charcoal. 

; are due to Prof . J. N, Muklierjee for suggesting 

’•this work and for facilities. 

, ' ' ' BSYsrcAr kABORAroRY, 

■ Received September g. xgz6, 
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Bihydroresorcinols. Part IV. The Condensation of 
Phenyldihydroresorcinol with Aromatic Aldehydes. 

By R. D. Desai and M. A. Wadi. 

In extending our work on the condensation of aldehydes with 
dihydroresorcinols, we have condensed phenyldihydroresorcinol with 
salicylaldehyde, benzaldehyde, cinnamic aldehyde, furfuraldeliyde, 
piperonal, vanillin, o-nitrobenzaldehyde and :^?-dimethylarQinobenzal- 
dehyde. The bis-derivative (I) was formed in each case in presence of 
piperidine, at the ordinary temperature, and this could be dehydrated 
to the octahydroxanthene derivative by the methods reported in 
earlier pQ.pers {J. Indian Chem. Soc., 1933,10,663; J. Univ. Bombay, 
I 933 > 2, ih 62). 



CH2 O CHo 

^CH-Ph 



In presence of gaseous hydrogen chloride, however, phenyldi- 
hydroresorcinol reacted with salicylaldehyde giving 2-phenyl-4“keto- 
1:2: 3 :4-tetrahy drobenzopyranol anhydrochloride (III) . Chloral hydrate 
ahd thionyl chloride also underwent condensation readily, and the 
former gave i-phenyl-4 («-hydroxy-d^jd-trichioroethyl )-cy clohexane- 
3:5-dione (IV). We have provisionally assumed the structure of the oxide 
of 2 : 7-diphenyl-4:5-diketo-i : 2:3 :4 :5 :6: 7:8-octahydrophenothioxin (V) 
for the product, obtained from thionyl chloride. Bimethyldihydro-' 
resorcinol condensed similarly with these reagents and ‘we are 
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Studying their degradation to the known pheuothioxin derivatives 
(Shri Krishna, /. Chem. Soc., 1923, 123 , 2782; Mauthner. Ber., 1905, 
88, 1411; Hiidich and Smiles, J. Chem. Soc., 1911, 99 , 408). 


CH 

CH 


Cl. 

CH o" CH3 


CH CH CO 
(III) 


'CHs 


CHa 0 


Ph-HCi 


CH-Ph 


CO S CO 
0 O 


(V) 

/CHa— CO. 

Ph-HC< >CH-CH(OH)-CClg 

XHa— CO'^ 

(W) 

Finally we have studied the condensation of furfural and 
i>-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde with dimethyldihyroresorcinol, as these 
products were required for comparison with their analogues from 
phenyldihydroresorcinol. Our conclusion is that so far as the con- 
densation of aldehydes is concerned, all the dihydroresorcinols behave 
similarly, the substituents in position- 4 having no eSect on the 
reactivity of the methylene group. 


ExiPEUlMEN^At. 

PhenyldihydwresOfcinol was prepared by the method of Vorlander 
(Annalen, 1897, 29 ^, 253). The hydrolysis of thedione ester was carried 
out by alcoholic potash, as this required only 3-4 hours, yield 80-85%. 

SalicaUbisphenyldihydroresorcinoL — 'A mixture of salicylaldeliyde 
(i g.), phenyldihydroresorcinol (3g.), dry methyl alcohol (15 c.c.) and 
piperidine (4 drops) was kept at the ordinary temperature for 12 hours. 
The alcohol was removed by suction and the residue crystallised from 
dilute ethyl alcohol in short orange needles, in.p. idp'^yo^. The 
alcoholic solution gave brown colouration with ferric chloride* 
(Foimd; 77-3; £[, 5-9. CsiH^gOs requires C, 77*5; H, 5*8 
percent)* 
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When its solution in absolute ethyl alcohol was saturated with 
hydrogen chloride and kept for 24 hours, 2 : 7 -diphenyl- 4 :s~diketo-g-o-‘ 
hydroxyphenyl-octahydroxanthene was obtained, which crystallised 
from alcohol in short yellow needles, in.p. 230°. (Found: C, 80*2; 
H, 5*8. C31H26O4 requires C, 80*5; H, 5*6 per cent). 

The acetyl derivative, prepared by heating the bis-compound with 
acetic anhydride for 6 hours, crystallised from dilute alcohol in crimson- 
red short needles, m.p. 145^. (Found: C, 78-4; H, 5-6. C33H28O5 
requires C, 78*6; H, 5*5 per cent). 

2-Phenyl’4‘keto-i:2:3:4-tetrahydrohenzopymnol anhy dr 0 chloride , — 
A solution of salicylaldehyde (2 g.), phenyldihydroresorcinol (3 g.) in 
dry methyl alcohol (15 c.c.) was saturated with hydrogen chloride at 
0°. The mixture became wmm, changed to red and after some time 
began depositing red crystals, w^hich were removed after 12 hours, 
washed with methyl alcohol and dried in vacuum over caustic potash. 
The substance contained chlorine and showed no tendency to melt up 
to 360'', but simply carbonised. (Found: C, 73*1; H, 4-9. C19H15O2CI 
requires C, 73-4; H, 4*8 per cent). 

The anhydro^hase, prepared by adding sodium acetate solution to 
the w^arm solution of the anhydrochloride in a large excess of ethyl 
alcohol, was a pinkish powder, insoluble in most of the organic 
solvents, and did not melt below 360°. It was stable to concentrated 
alcoholic potash solution, and regenerated the anhydrochloride on 
treating with methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride. (Found: C, 77*8; 
H, 5*6. C19H16O3 requires C, 78*1; H, 5*5 per cent). 

BenzaUbis-phenyldihydroresorcinol, prepared from- benzaldehyde, 
crystallised from dilute alcohol in white needles^ m.p. 110°, (Found : 
C, 80*1; H, 6*1. Calc, for C31H28O4 : C, 8o'i; H, 6'o per cent). 

The xanthene derivative crystallised from alcohol in colourless 
needles, m.p. 228°. (Found : C, 83*0; H, 6*0. Calc, for C31H26O3 : 
C, 83-4; H, 5*8 per cent). (Vorlander, Annalen, 1899, 309 , 379). 

Cinnamal-hisphenyldihydroresorcinol crystallised from alcohol in 
short yellow needles, m.p. 155-56''. (Found : C, 80*4; H, 6*3. 
C33H30O4 requires C, 8o'8; H, 6-i per cent). 

The xanthene derivative crystallised from alcohol in yellow needles, 
not melting below 280°. (Found : C, 83*4; H, 6’i. C33H23O3 
requires C, 83*9; H, 5*9 per cent). 

FurfuralMsphenyldihydroTesoTcinOl crystallised from alcohol in 
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white needles, m.p. 122°, (Found : C, 76*6; H, 57. C29H26O5 

requires C, 76*4; H, 5*8 per cent). 

The xaiithcne derivative crystallised from alcohol as a black micro- 
crystalline powder, m.p. above 280'"’. (Found : C, Sou; H, 5-5. 
C29H24O4 requires C, 79*8; H, 5-5 per cent). 

p-DlmethylaminohenzaUhis^^henyldihydroresorchiol, prepared from 
;^-dimetliylaminobenzaldehyde, crystallised from alcohol in orange 
needles, m.p. io7°-io8'^. (Found: C, 78*2; H, 6‘4, C^^gHasO^N 
requires C, 78*1; H, 6*5 per cent). 

The xantkene derivative crystallised from alcohol in small yellow 
needles, m.p. 200"". (Found : C, 80*9; H, 67. CaaHaiOaN requires 
C, 8o‘S; H, 6*2 per centk 

3 : 4.-Methylenedioxyhenzal-bisphenyldihydroresorcinolj prepared 
from piperonal, crystallised from alcohol in colourless, prismatic 
needles j m.p. 148°. (Found : C, 75*31; H, 5*8. C32H.28O6 requires 
C, 75*6; H, S ' 5 ^^ent). 

The xanihene crystallised from alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 
above 280°, (Found : C, 78*0: H, 5*6. C32H26O5 requnes C, 78*3; 

5*3 per cent). 

4’’Hydroxy'S‘‘>>^e^hoxyhenzal’‘hi$phenyldihydroresorcinolf prepared 
from vanillin, crystallised from alcohol in pale yellow needles, m.p. 
ii6k (Found : C, 75*1; H, 5*8. CsyHsoOe requires C, 75*2; H, 5*8 
per cent). 

The xanihene derivative crystallised from alcohol in white needles, 
m.p. above 280". (Found : C, 77*8; H, 5*9. C^sH^sOs requires C, 78*0; 

5*6 per cent), 

o-NUrohenzalbispkenyldihydroresorcinol crystallised from alcohol, 
in pale yellow needles, m.p. 160 (Found*: C, 73*0; H, 5*4, 
C31H27O6N requires C, 73*1; H, 5*3 per cent). 

The xani/ietie. derivative crystallised from alcohol in pale yellow 
needles, m.p. 273°. (Found : C, 75*6; H, 5*0. C31H25O5N requires 
C,, 75*7; H, 5*0 per cent). 

i: - Phenyl - 4 - ( a-hydroxy - Idl3fi~t7ichloroethyl)-cyclohexane-s : 5- 

mixture of chloral hydrate ( I g.), plienyldiliydroresorcinol 
{2 gX methyl alcohol (15 c.c.) and piperidine (4 drops) was kept at 25° 
for 24 hours. The solid, that separated out on dilution with water, 
was repeatedly crystallised from dilute alcohol, when pale yellow 
needles, m.p. 145-46°, were obtain^. (Found : C, 50*0; H, 4*0. 
Ci4Hi^0tC% requiresC, sw; S, 3*£|^ ceuf).^. . ' ' 
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Oxide of 2 : 'j-Diphenyl-4. : ^-diketo~T : 2 : z A ’ S ' ^ '7 ‘ S-octa- 
hydrophenothioxin (?). — A mixture of tliionyl cliloi'ide (2 c.c.) plienyl- 
dihydroresorcinol (2 g.) and dry benzene (15 c.c.) was refluxed on a 
water-bath for 6 hours till fumes of hydrochloric acid ceased to be 
evolved. Much of the benzene was removed and white prismatic 
needles j m.p. 216°, were obtained. The compound contained sulphur 
and gave blue colouration with concentrated sulphuric acid on slight 
w’^arming. (Found : C, 71*2; H, 4*9. C24H20O4S requires C 71*2; 

H, 4’9 per cent). 

Oxide 0/212:7: 7-tetrametliyl-4 : S‘dikelo-i : 2 : S’ 4 -5 ’6:7:8- 
ociahydrophenotMoxin (?) was similarly obtained from diinethyl- 
dihydroresorcinol and thionyl chloride. It crystallised from benzene 
in pale yellow rhombohedra or from alcohol in pale yellow needles, 
m.p. 181-82°, and gave blue colour with concentrated sulphuric 
acid on slight warming. (Found: S, 10*1, Ci(;H2o04S requires 
S, 10*4 per cent). 

I : i-Dimeihyl-4-[(i-liydroxy-Pftld-tnchloroeihyl) -cyO[ohexane-2> 5 - 

dione was prepared from dimethyldihydroresorcinol and chloral 
hydrate. It crystallised from dilute alcohol in short, white needles, 
m.p. 120°. (Found: C, 4i'3; H, 4’6. C10H13O3CI3 requires C, 

417; H, 4-5 per cent). 

Furfumlbisdimethyldihydroresorcinol, obtained by the usual 
method from furfuraldehyde (2 g.), dimethyldihydroresorcinol (5’69 g.) 
and piperidine (4 drops), crystallised from dilute alcohol in white 
needles, m.p. 160°. (Found: C, 70*1; H, 7*1. C2iH2e05 requires 
C, 70*7; H, 7*2 per cent). 

The xanihene derivative crystallised from alcohol as a black 
microcrystalline powder and did not melt up to 280°. (Found : C, 
74*0; H, 7-0. C21H04O4 requires C, 74-1; H, 7*0 per cent). 

p-Dimcthylaminohenzal-hisdimelhyldihydroresorcinol crystallised 
from dilute alcohol, m.p. 114°. (Found : C, 72*7: H, 8'i. C25H33O4N 
requires C, 72*9: H, S'o per cent). 

The xanihene derivative crystallised from alcohol in white short 
needles, m.p. 220°. (Found : C, 76*2; H, 7*8. C25H;u03N requires 

C, 76’3; H, 7*8 per cent). 

Muslim UNivERSiry,' - ■ ■ 
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Studies in Yitamin C. Part II. The Yitamin C Contents 
of the Li^er and Muscle of some Indian Fresh-water 

Fish. 


By Mahendra ISJath Rudra. 

It lias been shown by the author {Biochem. J., 1936, 30 , 701) in a 
previous comniunication of this series that of all the parts of an animal 
generally used for edible purpose, the liver is the richest and the 
muscle the poorevSl in vitamin C, although considering all the tissues, 
the liver is not the organ richest in vitamin C, The concentration of 
the vitamin in the suprarenal cortex is greater than its concentration 
ill the liver. However, on account of the very minute size of the 
suprarenal in proportion to the liver, the latter is a greater source of 
the vitamin. In the present investigation the vitamin C contents of 
the liver and muscle of some Indian freshwater fish have been deter- 
mined. 


Experimental. ^ 

The material was freed from all adhering tissues and bones as far as 
possible, and pressed between filter papers. 5-10 G. or as much of 
this as could be available were used in the determination of the vita- 
min, The vitamin C content was estimated by titration with 2 :6- 
dichlorphenol-indophenol after extracting with trichloroacetic acid as 
described in the previous communication. 

The relative vitamin C values of the liver and muscle of difierent 
fish are given in Table I. The concentration of trichloroacetic acid in 
the final filtrate containing the vitamin, in our case, is about 5 % . 
McHenry and Graham {Biochem, 1935, 29 , 2013) points out that 
5 % trichloroacetic acid has a destructive effect on vitamin C. We 
have found that the vitamin is destroyed slowly but in about half an 
hour the destruction of the vitamin is not so appreciable as to warrant 
llie prohibition of 5 % concentration of trichloroacetic acid in the final 
filtrate. In most cases the extraction of the vitamin and its titra- 
tion ate over in half an hour. The results of some experiments on the 
vitamin C content of the same extract just after extraction and 30 
aftet'extractiOnaregivoamTablell. , It will be seen that 
the vitein C dontott does nc^ diminish to;, great extent nf ter 30 
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minutes in trichloroacetic acid. Pure ascorbic acid in a solution of 
5 % trichloroacetic acid coiKiientration has also been titrated against 
the indophenol reagent. It has been'found that the tritratioa Values 
immediately after solution and after 15 and 30 minutes are identIcaL 
Glick and Biskind (/. BioL Chem,, 115 , 551) found that^ both the 
concentration and the amount of vitamin C per cell in bovine adrenal 
incx'ease with the age of the foetus until the calf stage whi|e the con- 
centration of the vitamin per cell in the adult gland is lower than the 
concentration of the vitamin in the calf gland. This is in agreement 
with the result found by us in the case of fish liver and muscle. It has 
been found that in the bigger ‘ fish of the same variety both the liver 


and the muscle are poorer in vitamin C than the liver and' the mus- 


cle in the smaller fish. In Table III are given the vitamin C contents 
of the liver and muscle of fish of different weights of . the same 
variety These fish, for strict comparison, were collected from the 
same source. This result also agrees with the findings ' of “ Ghosh 
and Guha (/. Indian Cheni. Soc,, 1935, 30) in the case of fruit|. 

They found that with the gradual increase in the age of the fruit 
the ascorbic acid content decreased. ’ 


Vitamin C Contents of hiver "and Muscle of ’ Different Pfesh water 
Fjsh, (in mg./robg.). ; ' “ . ,' 1 , " 


. ‘ ISIame of fish. 

Scientific name. 

yihC 


Vern. naine (Bengali) 


Xiver.- : 


Rohit 

Lahep roMta 

i 6 o-o' 

’ 20-0 

(another sample) 


66-5 


Kalbosh 

Labeo calhosi ^ 

■ '57*3 

■ . . 

"Katla 

Catla calla 

29*6 


(another sample) 


ir 9 . 



Cirrhina mrigala 


■ : y 

Hilsa. 

Clupea Uishq 



Air 

Arms arius 

23-0 


Bacha 

Clupisoma garua 

40*8 


Boal 

Wallago attu 

- - 


■Bhain 

■ Silanui sUundia 

ui 4*4 

: \ 16*3:,:-’. f--' 

Pangash 

Pangaj.ius pdr^gasius 


:-.:y 

Sharputi 

Barbus sarana 

.. ■ 5?*4 ^ - 

■iti V 

Bhola 

, Sctqern coltpr , 


. r ,.£i. 

4 
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Table II. 

Vitamin C content of the same extract just after extraction and 30 
minutes after extraction having' a concentration of 5 ^ trichloroacetic 

acid (ill mg J' 100 g.). 

Name of material Vit. C content 



just after extraction. 

30 mins, after extraction. 

Liver 

66-51 

6471 


57 - 2 S 

56.6 

jj 

23*02 

22*5 


Table III. 

Vitamin C content of the Tiver and Muscle of Fish of different 
weights of the same variety (in mg./ 100 g.) 

Vitamin C contents 


Name of fish. Wt. 




Liver. 

Muscle. 

Labeo rohifa 

5*0 lbs. 

66*51 

6-8 


2*5 

i6o*o 

20*0 

Calla catia 

32*0 

29*64 

7*0 

90 

1*2 

40*26 

8-6 

if 

0*31 

41*9 

9* 16 


Discussion. 

A previous observation by the author (loc. cit,) about the vitamin C 
contents in the liver and muscle of animals has been confirmed in 
the case of freshwater fish obtained locally. The highest content of 
vitamin C (160 mg./ioo g.) has been found in the liver of rohit {Labeo 
roJtiia) while the lowest {16 mg/ioog.) has been found in the liver 
oihoal (Wallago attu). The highest vitamin C content (27' 65 mg./ 
100 g.) of muscle has been found in the case of Clupea ilisha, the 
lowest being in the case of Wallago atiu. It has also been observed 
that a concentration of 5 % trichloroacetic acid in the final extract has, 
for practical purposes, very little destructive effect on the vitamin C 
content provided the extraction and titration with the indophenol 
reagent is over in about half an hour* The particular tissues of the 
younger fish are richer in vitamin C than those of a bigger fish of the 
'v^irte variety. 

Sn apuclu^ to thank Dr. S- L. Hora of the Zoological 

Survey of India for kindly supplying me with the scientific names of 
most of the varieties of fish used in this investigation. 
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Studies on Optical Activity and Chemical Constitution. 
Part III. Optically Active Acids and Bases. 

By Mahan Singh and Manohar Singh. 

Rule (J. Chem^ Soc,^ 1927, 54) lias shown that optically active 
menthyl and ^e£:-/?-octyl esters of acetic acid and ortho-substituted 
benzoic acids, containing basic substituents, have relatively low 
rotatory powers, which rise when the compounds are examined in the 
form of their hydrochlorides. The following values are recorded in 

the case of free amines and their hydrochlorides (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 
1930, 330). 

/COOCaoHi9 ( 1 ) 

CeHX 

^NMea U) 

Amine, [M35461 == - 250® 
Hydrochloride, [M]546 i == 204 Hydrochloride, [M]546 i = -* 292 

It has been suggested that in the case of mohosubstitufed acetic 
acids the structural changes occur at a considerable distance from the 
optically active group and the effect on the rotatory power is, there- 
fore, small. 

This paper deals with the preparation and the optical rotatory 
powers of 2'-, 3'- and 4'-dimethylaminocamphoranilic acids. The 
following table records the rotatory powers of a’-camphoranilic acids. 

Tabl^ I. 

[ai]B in methyl alcohol. 

COsH^ Om KMea OMe4 Clf Mef Hf - 

-157* -12-6* o* 18*7“ SO'S** 57 * 5 * 

■ It would be seen that the dimethylamiho group has lowered the 
rotation of the original compound considerably. 

2^-I>imethylaminocamphoranilic acid is an example of an optically 
active anaino-acid,, and the substance was examined in the presence 

* J, Chem, 5 oc., 1925, 1966. f IbU,, 1927^ 1995. t IbM,, igp, 1207. 


MesIST’CHa'COOCioHio 

Amine, [M]3 4 qi = — 201° 
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of an equivalent amount of alkali and also with an equivalent ainoimt 
of^ hydrochloriq acid. It has a slight positive rotation in the neutral 
medium^ which increased very little when examined in the presence 
of alkali;"" btit the "rotatory powef increased enormously' when an 
equivalent w^eight of the acid. was added. 

Ths following values with and without the addition of hydro- 
dhldric acid will be found interesting. ■ 


Table II. 


' A = 

5893 

5780 

5461 

4359 

Neutral medium 

0° 

6-2° 

8*12® 

18*70 

I mol HCl 

55'52 

57*02 

68*52 

ii8-54- 


The marked changes in the rotatory power may be attributed to 
the fact^fhat the girottp of electrons w’hich gives rise to optical rotatory 
power is. considerably modified (c/. J. I^iquier Mil ward, Physique , 

1927, 8; 121). 

' The dimethylamino group in the 4'- position has, however, raised 
the rotatory power of the original compound but not to the extent as 
waaei^pected. This efiect of the alkylamino group in the 4'-position 
has already been shown in the case of dimethyl and diethylamino- 
phenyiiminodamphors (/* Indian Chem, Soc., 1935, 12 , 219, 768) : 

T '- Br^ ■ OMe^ . Me® CP NMeg OH2 COOH^ 

The 4^- dimethylamino acid was also examined in the presence of 
an equivalent amount of hydrochloric acid and then in the presence 
of an equivalent amount of caustic alkali. In the first case [aju fell 
Jrom 62*37 to 40*02°, blit in the i§0cohd base there was a slight 
increase^ [a]D being 63*69°. It appears that the ionisation of , an 
active carboxylic acid leads to a smaller change in rotatory power 
than th^ ionisation of an active base, 

. The rotatory powers of these compounds have been determined" in 
three solvents, i,e., methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol and acetone* The 

i f. atew. Soc, I jgiS., t iija;, 1995. 
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4'-dimethylamino acid shows simple .dispersion as by plotting - 

ol 

against A^, exact straight lines are obtained, but the rotatory disper- 
sion of 2^-diniethylaminocaniphorophenylimide is complex in all the 
three solvents. ' ' ' ' ' ' . , 

Experimental. 

Condensation of Camphoric Anhydride with Aminodimethyl- 
anilines . — Camphoric anhydride and the amine (equal mols.) were 
heated together with a little fused sodium acetate in an oil-bath at 
1 25-1 30 for 3 hours. The product was dissolved in alcohol and 
precipitated with water, when dark grey solid was precipitated. It 
was extracted with dilute solution of caustic soda to remove any imide 
formed. The filtered solution was then acidified with acetic acid till 
a slight turbidity was produced. It was. kept overnight when a grey 
colouring matter settled. It was removed by filtration through a 
double filter paper and the filtrate was acidified. The solid mass, 
thus obtained, was crystallised from alcohol. 

4^-DimethyIaminocamphoranilic Acid was crystallised from alcohol 
in white microcrystalline mass, m.p. 193° after darkening at 187®. It 
is soluble in the iisual organic solvents but insoluble in benzene and 
water. (Pound: N, 9*07. C18H26O3N2 requires N, 8'8o per cent). 

^f-Bimethylaminocamphoranilic Acid . — All attempts to crystallise 
it were unsuccessful. It was, therefore, purified by repeated dissolu- 
tion in alkali and precipitation with an acid. It was obtained as a 
greyish white amorphous mass, darkening at 90®, shrinking at 100® 
and melting at 120®. (Pound: N, q’o. Ci8H260'3N’3 requires N, 
8‘8o per cent). 

2^-Dimethylaminocamphoranilic Acid wms crystallised from alcohol 
in colourless needles, m.p. 152-53®. (Pound: N, g'o. CisHs^Osh^ 
requires N, 8*80 per cent). 

Campkoro-o-dimetkylaminophenylimide - — The residue left on the 
filter paper after treatment with dilute ammonia was crystallised 
from dilute alcohol (charcoal) as microcrystalline powder, m.p. 149®. 
(Found: N, 9*45. 8H34O2N2 requires N, 9*33 per cent). 
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Table: III. 

Specific rotations* 
^'-Dimethylamino camphor anilic A cid* 



C011C./25 cc. 

C«]d 

M578O W546I 

[«] 43 M 

MeOH 

0-2005 g. 

69-82" 

74-81" 92-26“ 

183-28“ 

Eton 

0-2004 

62-37 

66-11 78*59 

158-43 

MesCO 

0-1999 

54-44 

55-65 68-78 

137-00 


S'-Dimcthylaminocamphoranilic A cid. 


MeOH 

0-2510 

5S'7 

597 667 


BtOH 

0-2015 

37-8 

39'0 49’0 


MegCO 

0-2525 

277 

34-6 39-6 



2'-DimethylaminocatnphoraniUc Acid, 


I\IeOH 

0-2005 

0 

6-2 8*72 

i8*7 

EtOH 

0-3004 

0 

0 0 

18*0 

MejCO 

. 0-2006 

- 9-97 

—16*82 —17-44 

- 22*43 


Camphoro- 

o-dimethylaminophenylimide. 


MeOH 

0*2003 

14-35 

17*47 26-83 

43-68 

BtOH 

0*2005 

II ‘22 

14*34 21*82 

39-90 

MegCO 

0-2530 

23-7 

27-7 41*5 

• 56-8 


The readings were taken in a 2 dcm. tube and the temperature 
during all these readings was 25.26®. 

,Meceived October 1936. 
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A New Method for the Separation of Lead from Copper 
and their Subsequent Estimations. 

By K. M. Sih, G. C. Roy and P. N. Das-Gupta. 

The respective actions of hydrogen peroxide and ammonia on 
solutions of lead and copper nitrates give rise to a new method of 
separation of lead from copper. Hydrogen peroxide and ammonia 
precipitate lead quantitatively from a solution of its nitrate, in the 
form of a definite compound Pb507, 3H2O (Das-Gupta, Roy and Sil, 
/. Indian Chem. Soc., 1928, 0 , 657), whereas the reagents have got no 
action on copper nitrate solution, except the usual formation of a 
deep blue solution. 

It has been found that to separate copper completely, lead requires 
to be precipitated twice, as in its first precipitate a small amount of 
copper remains adsorbed* The lead precipitated a second time, in one 
set of experiments, is taken in a gooch, dried and weighed as PbsOr, 
3 H2O and in another set of experiments it is transformed into PbO 
and weighed as such {Sil, /. Indian Chem. Sac., 1933, 10 » 137). In 
the combined filtrates from the first and second precipitations of lead, 
copper is estimated iodornetrically after decomposing hydrogen per- 
oxide left in the filtrate by boiling with nitric acid. 

Exferimentai.. 

Solutions of lead and copper nitrates were separately made by 
dissolving about 56*5 g* of lead nitrate and about 24 g. of copper 
nitrate in 500 c.c. of water respectively and in these solutions lead 
was estimated as PbaOi^ 3 H3O and also as PbO and copper was 
estimated iodornetrically. The precipitation of lead from the lead 
nitrate solution in presence oi nitric acid and the nature of the preci- 
pitate, nitric acid is required to dissolve the first lead precipitate. 
In thiS' study it has been found* that lead can be estimated as 
PboOT, 3H3O in the solution, which contains concentrated nitric 
acid up to the extent of 0*25 c.c. periooc.c. Where the amount 
of the free acid is greater, the volume of the solution ^ould be so 
increased by adding water that it may not contain more than 0*2^ C.c, 
of concentrated HNQs per .100 C.C, 
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Measured volumes of lead and copper nitrate solutions were^takeu 
and mixed togetherj the mixture was diluted to a volume of loo c.c, 
with water and one or two drops of dilute nitric acid were added. In 
this, lead was precipitated by requisite amount of hydrogen peroxide and 
excess of concentrated ammonia. For every 5 c.c. of the lead nitrate 
solution, 2 c.c. of 3% hydrogen peimxide and 2 c.c. of concentrated 
ammonia were added and for every 5 c.c. of the copper nitrate solution 
in a volume of 100 c.c., 2 c.c. .of concentrated .ammonia were also 
added. The precipitate of lead with the blue solution of copper was 
then heated over a water-bath for 20 minutes; by this time . the 
•precipitate attained a crystalline nature. . The crystalline lead 
precipitate was then washed by, decantation with hot ammoniacal 
water (3 or 4 c.c. of cone. NH4OH in 50 c.c. of water) 3 or 4 times on 
a filter till the wash-water was colourless. The filtrate was taken in a 
basin of 500 c.c. capacity, when the amount of copper present was 
. small. . In’ case of the presence of large amounts of copper, the filtrate 
was taken in a 500 c.c. measuring flask. The filter was then washed 
into the beaker in which the lead was precipitated, first by a jet of hot 
water, then poming on it a few drops of hot dilute nitric acid and 
hydrogen peroxide and again washing with a jet of hot water. The 
lead precipitate in the beaker was then dissolved by adding a small 
quantity of hot dilute, nitric acid and hydrogen peroxide and then 
heating. The solution was then cooled and diluted with water to a 
volume such that it did not contain more than 0*25 c.c, of free 
concentrated HNO’a per 100 c.cv Im this solution the precipitation of 
lead was carried a second time as before and the lead precipitate was 
filtered through a Jena glass silica-bed crucible, after washing it by 
decantation with hot ammoniacal \yater , 3 or 4 times, till the filtrate 
w$s free from copper and nitrate. The presence of copper w'as tested 
first] when copper was found absent, the test lor nitrate was also loixud 
negative; This filtrate was mixed with the first filtrate and was kept 
for the estimation of copper^ Th^ precipitate on the crucible was 
finally washed with a absolute .alcohbl and dried at iib®-i20® 
Mh^Mhorwand " 

Either the whole or an aliquot part of the mixed filtrates; according 
to the amount of copper present, was acidified with nitric acid and 
, evaporated to a volume of not more than 100 c.c, " and then boiled for 
IQ rnmutes to decompose hydrogen peroxide present, ^he 
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solution was cooled and was ^ade alkaline with excess of ammonia, 
then acidified with acetic acid and 3 S* of potassium iodide added. 
The liberated iodine was titrated by iV/io-sodium thiosulphate 
solution, w^hich was standardised against iV/io-copper sulphate 
solution prepared by dissolving exactly 6*2427 g. of CUSO4, sHgO 
(Merck’s reagent quality) in 500 c,c. of winter. From this titration 
the amount of copper present was calculated. 

. Several estimations were made, with mixtures of lead and copper 
nitrate solutions in difierent proportions, in the way as stated above, 
the results of which are given in Table I. 

Tabuk I. 


Pb(N 03 ) 2 . 

Cu(N 03 ) 2 . 

H2O2. 

Cone. 

NHiOH. 

PbsOj, 

Found. 

3H2O. 

Present 

Copper 

Found. Present. 

5 c,c. 

I c.c. 

2 c c. 

3 c.c. 

0-1205 g. 

0*1200 g. 

0-01310 g. 

0*01315 g4 

50 

I 

20 

21 

i* 2 o 6 o 

1*2000 

0*01303 

S > 

I 

50 

2 

21 

0-0240 

0*0240 

0*6579 

0-6575 

5 

50 

2 

22 

0*1200 

0*1200 

0*6579 


5 

10 

2 

6 

0-1203 


0*1313 

0-1315 

10 

5 

4 

6 

0*2402 

q 

8 

0-0656 

0-06575 

5 

20 

2 

10 

0*1205 

0*1200 

0*2629 

0 

0 

30 

5 

8 

10 

0-4810 

^0-4800 

0-0658 

0*06575 

10 

30 

4 

12 

0*2403 

0*2400 

0*3941 

0*3945 

30 

10 

12 

16 

0*7242 

0*7200 

0*1313 

0*13x5 

5 

5 

3 

6 

0*1203 

0-1200 

0-0658 

0*06575 

10 

10 

4 

10 

0*2405 

0-2400 

0-1316 

0*1315 


Considering the presence of ammonium nitrate in the solution for 
the precipitation of lead a second time, the second lead precipitate was 
filtered, dried and transfoniied to PbO and weighed as such. Several 
estimations carried in this way are also given in Table IL 

5 
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TabIvE II. 

*Pb(N03)2. Cii{N 03]2- H2O2. Cone. PbO Cu 

NH4OH. 






Found. 

Present. 

Found. 

Present. 

25 c.c. 

25 c.c. 

10 c.c. 

20 c.c. 

0*5500 g. 

0*5515 g* 

0*3286 g. 

0*3288 g. 

10 

40 

4 

20 

0*2200 

0*2206 

0*5238 

0*5260 

40 

10 

16 

20 

0*8828 

0*8824 

0*1310 

0*1315 

2 

5 

2 

4 

0*04410 

0*04412 

0*06579 

0*06575 

5 

2 

2 

4 

0*1107 

0.1103 

0*0263 

0*0263 

5 

5 

2 

6 

0*1100 

0*1103 

0*0656 

0.06575 

10 

10 

4 

10 

0*2210 

0*2206 

0-1313 

0*1315 


^ A different lead nitrate solution. 


In conclusion we are much thankful to Principal Dr. D. N. Mallik 
* and Prof. J. C. Das of Carmichael College, Rangpur, for 
giving us facilities and encouragement to conduct this work in the 
Chemical Daboratoiy of the College, 
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EstimatioB of Small Quantities of Arsenic in 

Medicolegal Gases, 

By D. N. Chatterji, K. R. Ganguey and M. Z. Faruqi. 

In medicolegal investigations of arsenic poisoning cases, it is of 
importance to determine the quantity of arsenic in viscera and other 
articles, submitted for analysis. 

In our experience, the destruction of organic matter is best done 
by slightly modified Bang’s method {Analyst, 1925, 50,5). We also 
tried the destruction of organic matter by' Fresenious-Babo method 
("‘Royal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning, Minutes on Evidence and 
Appendices,” 1903, XI, 223), invariably a loss of arsenic due to volath 
lisation during the process of removing nitric acid, however, carefully 
it is done. 


Experimental. 

The process adopted by us is as follows. About 50 g. of the 
substance were taken in a silica Kjeldahl flask ; spirit (if used as 
preservative), or wnter, if present, should first be removed before 
putting the substance into the flask. 8*0 ml. of strong H2SO4 were 
added, followed by 2*0 ml, of strong HNO3. The flask w^as then gently 
heated on a wire gauze, and HNO3 W’as dripped into the flask from 
a separating funnel wdth a bent stem. In about 5 to 6 hours’ time 
the digestion was complete, and a clear liquid w^as obtained. The 
major portion of the nitric acid remaining in the liquid was got rid of 
by heating it until white fumes appeared. The last traces of the 
nitric acid were removed by boiling the liquid in the flask with 10 ml. 
of saturated ammonium oxalate or saturated urea solution. We have 
found that without this treatment traces of HNO3 remain in the 
liquid, which interfere with the estimation of arsenic. 

When the quantity of arsenic is small, two methods for its deter- 
mination are applicable, viz^, the Gutzeit and the Marsh-Betzelious 
method. We find it more convenient to adopt the electrolytic Marsli- 
Berzelious method (“ Royal Commission Report on Arsenical Poison- 
ing,” 1903, p. 4) using platinum electrodes with certain modifications 
as stated below^ 
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Tlie platinum gauze was discarded and the tube was heated 
directly by putting it just above the reducing zone of the flame. The 
gas pressure^ wdiich is indicated by a manometer having one end 
open and the other connected to the gas conducting tube and contain- 
ing some coloured water, w^as adjusted by a pinch-cock. A difference of 
one inch in the two arms of the manometer was maintained. Tlie 
temperature of the water in the cooling bath was not allowed to rise 
above 10°. As the atmospheric shade temperature in Agra generally 
varies from 45° to 2° during the year, the following device was employed 
to maintain the required temperature of the bath which was kept fed 
with ice. In summer when the atmospheric temperature is pretty 
high, the water in the bath was protected from being heated up by the 
air temperature, by covering the outside walls and the top of the bath, 
es:cept the portion occupied by the electrolytic glass cell, with asbestos 
sheets. In winter the heat developed within the electrolytic cell rvas 
allow^ed to radiate into the cool outside atmosphere by removing the 
asbestos sheets. The Marsh’s tube in which the mirror was formed was 
placed on a small circular asbestos disc having a hole at the centre for 
the flame and resting on the chimney of the gas burner in order to 
prevent heat being conducted through the wall of the chimney with 
radiation into the atmosphere. If the heat be not sufficient, the 
arsenuretted hydrogen is not completely decomposed. It is also 
necessary in the hot w-eather of Agra to prevent the overheating of the 
part of the tube where the arsenic is to deposit. This is done by 
placing an asbestos screen vertically between the chimney of the burner 
and the part of the tube where the arsenic mirror is to form, the tube 
passing through a hole in the asbestos screen. 
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It is extremely important tLat before introducing tbe solution, 
obtained after destruction of the organic matter into the Marsh's 
apparatus, the arsenic contained in it should be reduced completely 
into the arsenious state. We found that sulphurous acid is not 
satisfactory for this purpose. The reduction of arsenic by it is not 
only incomplete, but uncertain in extent. Reduction with a solution 
of arsenic was accomplished by digesting the solution on a water-bath 
with a mixture of pyrogaliic acid solution and sulphurous acid. This 
was done with respect of each portion of the solution introduced into 
the Marsh's apparatus and immediately before starting the test, ensur- 
ing at the same time that no excess of sulphurous acid remained in 
the solution. Unless the reduction of arsenic be done immediately 
before the test, some of the reduced arsenic is again transformed into 
its higher state of oxidation. The qualities of the reagents used by 
us were 2*0 c.c. of 0-5% pyrogaliic acid solution and 4*0 c.c. of 
sulphurous acid. By this process quite good results were obtained, 
without previous distillation of the solution as has been recommended 
in the case of dyestufts (Analyst , 1930, 55 , 103). It was also found 
unnecessary to prepare the standard arsenic solution by treatment of 
the same kind of material as under examination after adding to it a 
a known quantity of As^Os as recommended by some authorities 
(Royal Commission Report on Arsenic Poisoning, 1903, p. 10). We 
prepared the standard solution by directly dissolving arsenious 
acid. 

The following table shows the advantage of reducing the arsenic in 
the solution for test into arsenious state by a mixture of pyrogaliic and 
sulphuric acids in the manner stated abdve. 
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Studies in tie Coagulations of Colloids* Part XY* 

New ilspecs of Gold Sol Coagulation* 

By Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and N. Handmantha Rao. 

In respect of the kinetic studies of its coagulation , the wide 
variety of the methods and conditions of its preparation^ the correla- 
tion of some of the chief physical constants, especially optical 
properties, with the size and shape of the particles etc., the gold 
hydrosol is amongst the most well investigated of colloid systems, 
since practically the beginning of the growth of the subject at the 
hands of a number of well known workers. It jjtosi nearly fulfils 
the requirements of a monodisperse sol. The positions, the intensities 
of its characteristic absorption bands, and especially the marked 
variations in them during coagulation have especially favoured the 
selection of the gold sol for accumulating data in relation to the 
predictions of the theories for the kinetics of coagulation and allied 
changes, as developed especially by Smoluchowski (Z. physikaL Ghent,, 
1917, 92,129) Freundlich Colloid and Capillary Chemistry,*’ 
1926, pp, 442-450) and others* 

This has produced a mass of experimental results which have in 
the main confirmed the requirements of the theory in the region of 
rapid coagulation. Previous papers in this series (Joshi and co- 
workers, /. Indian Chem,, Soc., 1933, 10, 329, 599 ; 1934, 11, 133, 555, 
573^ 797 ; 1936, 13, 141, 217, 309, 3ii, 439 ; J- cMm, phys,, 1935, 
32, 455 ; Proc, Acad. Sci. U, P., 1935, S, 41 ; Bombay Unhu'^ 
Journ., 1935, i, 140 ; Kolloid Z., 1936, 76, 145 : Current Science, 
1936, 4, 481, 870) on the slow coagulations oi a number of sols 
and dilute emulsions (which were presumably polydisperse,) have 
shown, however, that departures from the theory, arise chiefly be- 
cause Smoluchowski Qoc. cit.) has assumed tacitly that even in the 
slow region, coagulation is but a time continuous coalescence of the 
primaries. It was of interest therefore, to examine the behaviour 
of the gold sol from the sandpoint of this deduction in regard to 
the deficiency in the current theories. , It will be seen that the results 
now reported confirm the criticism developed in this series. 
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The gold sol was prepared according to a method due to Zsigmondy 
(Z. Electrochem.s 1906, 12 , 721). 10 C. c. of 0*38% gold chloride 

solution were added to 200 c- c. .of -twice distilled water and made 
alkaline by means of 10 c, c. of 0-2 N-potassium carbonate solution. 
The solution was then heated to the boiling point and 5 to 6 c. c. of 
0*3% formalin were added drop by drop with continuous shaking. A 
fine, transparent red sol was obtained, which was boiled for a short 
time. Only Jena vessels were used during this work. The sol was 
next dialysed against repeated changes of redistilled water, till the 
dialysate was free from the chloride. The course of the coagulation 
w’as studied by observation of the corresponding change of the 
viscosity and of refractive index. The course of the sol during 
coagulation, relative to that of water was measured by Scarpa’s 
method with modifications described previously {Joshi and Viswanath, 
J. Indian Soc., 1933, 10 , 329). The suction applied was kept 

constant at 29*35 + 0*05 cm. of water. The observation of the water 
level being made -with a low power telescope. The temperature of 
the thermostat was 80 + 0*05°. Equal volumes of the sol (10 c. c.) 
and of coagulating solution, which had already attained the 
thermostat temperature were mixed . in the Scarpa tube at a known 
time and the viscosity of the mixture measured at suitable intervals 
till visible flocculation set in. The concentration of the coagulant 
is expressed in term of millimols (m. m.) of the electrolyte used in 
ike coagulating mixture. The general procedure and precautions 
taken are described in an earlier paper (Joshi and Viswanath, loc, cit,). 
Of the colloids studied previously {loc. cit,) the viscosity of the gold 
■sol approached most nearly that of water. Further more, the visco* 
sity variations consequent on coagulation with dilute coagulants were 
‘small. These have not been shown in Fig. i. 

Thus refractive index for the D line was measured during coagula^ 
tion by means of a Pulfrich refractometer as described previously (Joshi 
and Jaya Rao, J, Indian Chem, Soc., 1936, 13 , 141). The results 
"have been shown graphically in Figs, i and 2. They are but a few 
typical curves selected from a much greater number of viscosity — 
time and refractive index— time curves distinctive of numerous coagu- 
lations actually examined. .■-■■■ 
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The gefletal ifldiciatibm of the viscosity— time curves iH Fig. i con- 
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firms the conclusion drawn previously from independent data accu- 
mulated in these laboratories, viz, 

(a) Contrary to the tacit assumptions in general made by colloid 
chemists a coagulation does not always produce a net rise in the 
viscosity of the coagulating mixture. For example, in the coagulation 
represented by Fig. i, curve i, flocculation had set in immediately 
on the addition of the electrolytes ; the corresponding viscosity^ 
however, shows an overall decrease. 



o . 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 

Time (min.). 


■ (b) One of the early stages in a coagulation is usually though not 
invariably characterised by a diminution of viscosity, followed by a 
subsequent rise. 

(c) The progress of the viscosity change during especially a 
slow coagulation is discontinuous with respect to the time of 
coagulation (Joshi and co-workers, loc. cii.). Gallecki (Kolloid 
Z., 1925, 36, 154 et. seq.) in the course of a comprehensive 
study of the physicochemical properties of the gold hydrosol, has 
observed the occurence of minima on the viscosity — time curves in 
numerous coagulations. Whilst our results are in agreement with 
this, we are of the opinion that 'these minima are but a part of a 
wider continuous but slow coagulation, viz., it is not time continuous 
but, zonal, i.e., proceeds through a series of stages corresponding to the 
breaks or discontinuities on the coagulation— time curves. Gallecki 
{loc. cit.) has made interesting observations of conditions for the 
characteristic colour change, red to blue, and the corresponding visco- 
sities. As has also been found that due to prolonged ‘ ageing ’ the 
viscosity falls to a minimum and ascribes it to insipient precipitation. 
Exposure to ultraviolet has the opposite effect. It is furthef sug- 

6 
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gested that the first minimum on the viscosity-time curves corresponds 
to the transformation j red to blue, during electrolytic coagulation. 
Our results, however, are not in agreement with this. In coagulations 
represented by Fig, i, curves 3 and 6, visible flocculation was observed 
within 140 and 95 minutes respectively, the mixture remained violet 
for appreciably long periods within which the viscosity remained 
practically constant. No sensible change in the colour was observed 
even in later stages of the above coagulations ; the viscosity — time 
curves, however, show a series of maxima and minima. In coagula- 
tions corresponding to Fig. i, curves 2, 4, and 5, there was flocculation 
within about i hour ; the sol had, however, changed to violet almost 
immediately on the addition of the electrolyte and no special colour 
change was noticed, corresponding to either the first or any of the 
subsequent niinima on the viscosity — time curves. It follows, therefore, 
in agreement wdth earlier results with different colloid systems (Joshi 
and Jaya Eao, /. Chem. Soc., 1933, 10 , 254) that, than those 

dependent on merely colour or turbidity changes, the viscosity 
measurements might under certain conditions be more sensitive to 
micellar reactions, and therefore, better adapted to bring out the 
characteristic ' zonal * character of a slow coagulation. 

The results of the determination of nn the refractive index during 
coagulations with solutions of potassium chloride shown in Fig. 2, 


Fig. 2. 
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with differently concentrated solutions of sodium cMorideg barium 
chloride and gold chloride, as also of potassium chloride of strengths 
other than those reported here. The principal feature of all these 
coagulation— time curves were completely analogous to those shown 
by those in Fig. 2. Curves 7a and 7b, Fig. 2, refer to ^ti>-time changes 
under conditions as identical as possible. It is seen that although the 
details are not reproducible, the identity of the general form in reveal- 
ing the occurrence of ^ zones ’ is definite. The results with sodium 
chloride showed a much greater number of ^ zones \ the disconti- 
nuities, and that the net change in tzd , the refractive index was 
less than with potassium chloride. Also in agreement with results 
reported elsewhere on colloid manganese dioxide {Kolloid, Z., 1936, 76, 
145) j the net diminution in the last quantity was small for every small 
concentrations of the coagulant. In view of the very large amount 
of experimental work reported in the literature on the optical 
properties of gold sols, both when pure and subjected to coagulation, 
it is not a little interesting that no observations, earlier than these^ 
appear to have been made about the ^ zonal ' variation of during 
coagulations in the slow region. As observed in similar studies of 
hd variations during coagulations, the * zonal effect * tends to disappear 
for very slow and also during rapid coagulations. 

Summary. 

Changes in the viscosity and np, the refractive index in the 
Zsigmondy gold sol during coagulations by NaCl, KCl, BaClg and 
{for nv>) AuCls have been examined. In agreement with earlier find- 
ings it has been concluded that a net rise of viscosity is not necessarily 
a concomitant of coagulation. The two changes might be even in 
opposite senses. Contrary to the results of Galecki, the occurrence of 
tniniiiia on the viscosity— time curve is independent of the colour change, 
red to blue, during coagulation. The progress of viscosity change 
has been found to be zonal or discontinuous with respect to coagula- 
tion time in the slow region. The refractive index measurements 
also show this zonal effect : this last is most pronounced in moderately 
slow coagulations. 

The Chemicae Laboratories, 

Benares Hindu University, Received November ii, 1936. 

Banares 
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72. Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, London: Vol 47— 

to date (1928 — ), ' ^ 

73. Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, Japan : Vol 30— 

to date (1927— ). 

74. Journal and Proceedings ’ of ■ the , Royal Society of New South 

Wales : Vol 67— to date (1934— ). 

75. J ournal of , Colloidal Chemistry, Voronez, U.R.S.S. : From 1 935— ^ 

76. Kolloid Zeitsehrift.:, Vol. 36-^o,'date (1925*—). : 

77 . UAteneo Parmense : Vol 7^to date (1935—). ’ ' ' , '' 

78. Mededeeliiigenk van ''den dienst' der Volksgdzondheid ''in': 

Nederlandsehdtfdie:: Vol*,i7— to dateCl92B— ), ;;' V. vyH' 
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79. Memories de L,’Acaclemia de Ciencias I Arts de Barcelona: 

Vol. 19 — to date (1924 — ). 

80. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. From 1927— to date. 

81. Memoris of the College of Agriculture, Kyoto Imperial Univer- 

sity, Japan (Chemical series) : From 1928. 

82. Jlemoris of the Institute of Chemistry, All Ukranian Academy of 

Sciences, Kyiw : Vol 1— to date (1934— ). 

83. Memoirs of the- Department of Agriculture in India (Chemical 

Series); Vol. 8— 11 (1925— 28 ). 

84. Monatshefte fur chemie : Vol. 46— 48 (1926 — 27). 


85. Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wiss. Gottingen. From 

1925 to date. 

86. Philippine Journal of Science : Vol. 26 to date (1925—). 

87. Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society : Vol. 22— 

to date (1925— ). 

88. Proceedings of tbe Koninklijke Akademie Amsterdam : Vol. 28 

— to date (1925 — ). 

,89. Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society : Vol 1— to date 
(1931— ). 

90. Proceedings of Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science ■ 

Vol. 9 (1925— 26). ^ 

91. Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, U. S. A.: 

Vol. 16— to date y 930 — ^). 

92. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh : Vol 45-to 

date (1924—). 

93. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria : Vol. 43— to date 

(1931—). 

94. Proceedings of the National Institute of Sciences of India : Vol. 1 

—to date (1935— ). 

95. Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences : Vol. I^tp date 

(1934—). , 


96. Proceedings of the Royal Swedish Institute for Engineers ; ‘ 

From 1935. 

97. Proceedings of the University of Durham Philosophical Society : 

Vol. 8 to date (1927— ). 

98. - Prakriti Vol. 1 — to date (1924— ). 

99. Publications of the Hardy Laboratory, University of Liverpool 

^ . from’ 1933.- ' ' , ' ■ , 




^ , Julies, Cwada : Frcah ,1926. 

101, Eanchi * From 1934. 
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102. Publications of tliU Science Museum, London: P'rom 1928. 

103. Preprints of the Institute of Metal : From 1926 to date, 

104. Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences, U. P. : VoL 1 — to date 

(1931— ). 

105. Publications of the Smithsonian Institute : From 1928. 

106. Physica : Vol. 1— to date (1 93 4—). 

107. Oil and Fat Industry : Vol. 1—2 (1930—31). 

108. Records of the Geological Survey -of India : Vol 56— to date 

(1924—). 

J09. Recueil des Travaux cliimiques des pays ‘ Bas : Vol. 50 — to 
date (1931— ). 

110. Rendiconti del Seminario della Facolta di Science della R. 

Universita di Cagliari : Vol. 1— to date {1931 —). 

111. Reports of the British Association for the Advancement of 

Science : From 1925 to date. 

112. Revue Generale des Colloids. Vol.: 5 — 8 (l927-“1930) ; incor- 

poratecVwitii Jour. 

113. Rivista de la Facultad de Ciencias quimicas Agricola (Republic 

Argentine) : From 1935— 

114. Roczniki Chemiji, Poland : Vol. 1— to date (1921—). 

115 Science and Culture : Vol. 1— to date (1955—). 

1 1 6. Science Reports of National Tsing Hua University, China : 
Vol. 1 to date (1931—). 

,117. Science Reports of the Tohuku Imperial University : Vol. 14— 
to date (1925— ), 

118. Sammlung Cheniischer : Vol. 28 — 31 (1926 — 1930), 

119. Scientific Indian : 1931—1933. 

120. Science Report of Tokyo Barnicka Daiguku: Vol 1 —to date 

(1930-). 

121. Scientia ; Vol 57— to date (1935—). 

122. Scientific '"Papers of the Institute of Physical and Chemical 

Research, Japaii : Vol 1— to date (1922—). 

123. Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society : Vol 18— 

" ' to date (1924— )., 

124. Science Quarterly 'of National University, of Pekiii': Vol., 1— to 

date (1934—). 

125. Sitziingsberichte der mathematis'ch naturwiss. ■Abteilung'.der 
''''’'vBayerscheh.Akademie Munchen : (From'192S tO;date|::;\; ,,,. 
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126. Sizuiig'sbericlite Abtx’ilini.ii' II (b) ClRiiiie, Wien : Vo!. to 

date (1928 — ). 

1 27. Sitziiiigsbericlite cler preiissisclien Akndeinie cler Wisscnscliafleii : 

iVoiii 1925 to date. 

128. Tables Antiuelles cle Constaiites ct Doimees Ntiiiicriiiiies. 

129. Technical News Bulletin of 'U. vS. Department of Coiniiierct\ 

Bureau of Standards : BVoin 1932™" to date, 

130. Transactions of the American Electroclieiuical vSociety : iVc- 

prints; 1925 — to date. 

131 Transactions of the National Institute Sciences of India. : VoL 
1~“to date (1935—). 

132. Transactions of the LeiiingTand Industrial Institute. bVoin bi35, 

133. Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada : Vol -to date 

(1925), • 

134. Travatix Chimiqites de PAcademic Polonaise des Science dcs 

Tetters, Cracaw : From 1935 — . 

135. Ukraiisky Cheiiiltschry Jeornal, Charkow. (From 1935). 

136. 'Vermidliiigeii Pliysikalische Gesellschaft (IToiii 193 !). 

137. Vierteljaersschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zuiicli : 

Vol. 74— to date (1929—). 

138. Year Book, E, Merk: From 1927, 




List o/' Periodicals and Reference Books in the Library of the 
University College of Science Calcutta, 

1. American Journal of Science : Vol, 45 — 50 (1918 — 20j ; nrw series^ 

VoL 1—21 (l920'-34). 

2. Analyst : Vol. 1 — to date (1876 — ). 

3. American Chemical Journal :VoL 1 — 50 (1879— 1913); amal- 

g-amated with J. A, C. S. since 1914. 

4. Annales de cliiniie : series riy Vol. 9 — 14 (1918 — 22); series 

VoL 3—20 (1925—1933) ; series xiy Vol. 1 to date (1934—35). 

5. Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry: Vol 1— to date 

(1904—). 

6. Arcliiv der Pharmazie : Vol, 236—250 (1899— 1912). 

7. Ahren’s Samiiiliiiig : Vol. 1 — 25 (1896— 19I9) ; VoL 27 — 30 (1924 

—28). 

8. Biochemical Journal : Vol. 12 — 14, 15 (1918— 20, 1922). 

9. Bioclieniisclie Zeitsclirift : Vol. 133— 252 (1922— 1932). 

1 0. Report of the British Association : (1 83 1—1921 ). 

11. Bulletin de la Societe chiinique de France: Vol. 23—30 

(1918—21); Vol. 37—38 (1925); Vol. 41—54 (1927—1933), new 
series VoL 1— to date (1934—). 

12. Chemical Abstracts (American) : Vol. 12 to date (l91S— )* 

1 3. Chemical Gazette : Vol. 1-17 (1 842—1 S59). 

14. Chemical News : Vol. 1 — 127 (1860—1923). 

15. Cliemisclie Zentralblatt : from 1885— to date. 

16. Journal of the American Chemical Society: Vol. I— to date 

(1879—). 

17. Journal of Agricultural Science: Vol 9—13 (1918— 1923); Vol 

18— 22 (1928— 32). 

18. ■ Journal of Biological Chemistry : Vol 33 — 57 (19IS — 23). 

-19. Journal of Chemical Society, Transactions: Vol 55— to date 
(1889-). 

20. Do Abstracts : Vol 56— 128 (1889—1926), 

21. 'British Chemical Abstracts : 1927 — to date. 

22. Journal de chimie Physique : Vol. 16— to date (19IS— ). 

23. Journal of the Department of Science, Calcutta University : 

■Vol 1—9 (1919— 25). 

24. Journal of the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry : Vol 10— 

to date (1918—). ■ , 



25. Jotimal of tlie Iron and Steel Institute : VoL 97-™-! 22 (l 9 1 8— 1 95o) 

iacldng- Vol. 109, 110, 118. 

26. Journal of Physical Chemistry : Vol. 22-— to date (i918— ). 

27. Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry (Clieiiiistry and 

Industry) : Vol. 1— to date (1882— ). 

28. Kolloid Zeitsclirift : Vol. 30 — to date (1922—). 

29. Kolloid Cliemie Bihefte : Vol. 15 — to date (1922 — ) lacking Vol 17 

&18. 

30. Nature : VoL 1—100 (1869—1918). 

31. Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions : /, Vol. |--is 

(1841 — 59) ; series h] Vol. 1 — 11 (1859 — 70); series Hi, VoL 3“ '25 
(1872—1895); series d', Vol. 1—35 (1895— 191 2) ; Vol. 37 
(1913). 

32. Proceedings of the Chemical Society, Condon: Vol. 1—30 

(1885—1914). 

33. Review of American Chemical Research : Vol. 3—12 (1897—1906). 

34. Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society : Vol. 

1— to date (1902—). 

35. Transactions of the Faraday Society : Vol. 13— to date (1917—). 

36. Annalen der Cheniie : Vol. 436 — to date (1924—). 

37. Journal filr praktische Chemie: Vol 35 — 38 (1887—1888) ; Vol 107 

—to date (1924—). 

38. Zeitschrift ftir physikalisclie Chemie : Vol 102— to date (1922—) ; 

also Vol 86 (1914), 

39. Helvetica Chimica Acta : Vol 1 — to date (1918—). 

40. Zeitschrift fiir anorganische Chemie : Vol 133— to date (1921—). 

41. Zeitschrift fiir analytisclie Chemie : Vol 64—to date (1924—). 

42. Zeitschrift fiir Electrochemie : Vol 31 to date (1925—). 

43. Monatshefte fiir Cheniie: Vol 43— to date (l922— ) lacking 

Vol 44 &45 (1924—25). 

44. Zeitschrift fiir Wis. Pliotographie, Photophysik imd Photo- 

chemie : Vol 25— to date (1927—). 

45. Recueil des travaux chimiques des pays— has : Vol 47— to date 

(1928—). 

46. Aiinales de chimie Analitique et de chimie Applique : Vol 10— 

. to date (1928— ). ' . 

47. Micro-chemie : ,, Vol 6— to date (1928—). „ 

48. Journal of the Society of Glass Technology: Vol 1-7r4'6 (1917 

—1926). ^ ^ 
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\ 

49. Industrial and Engineering: Chemistry (Analytical Ed): VoL I-- 

to date (1929-“). 

50. Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie : Vol. 43 — to date {1930-“). 

51. Bulletin of the Chemical Society, Japan: Vol. 1-“to date 

(1926—). 

52. Journal of the Society of .Chemical Industry, Japan : Vol 31 — 

to date (1931 — ). 

53. Journal of Chemical Physics : Vol. 1~to date (1933—). 

54. Review of Scientific Instrument : Vol 4 to date (1933—). 

55. Chemical Reviews : Vol. 12 — to date (1933 — ).' 

56. Berenstoff Chemie : Vol. 15— to date {19v34— ). 

57. Zeitschrift ftir physiologische Chemie: Vol. 230 — to date 

(1934—). 

58. Cellulose Clieaiie : Vol. 15— to date (1934—). 

• 59. Victor Mayer and Paul Jacobson : Lehrbuch der organiselien 
Chemie : Vol. I, parts I —II ; Vol. II, parts I— V. 

dfi. Richters’ Lexicon : Vols. I — IV. 

61. vStelzner : Literatur Register der organische Chemie: 1910— 

■1-921. 

62. Beilstein— Prager — Jacobson: Organische Chemie — 4th Edition 

Band I— XXL (up to 1900). 

63. Organic Synthesis : published by John Wiley & Sons. 

Vol: I-XV, 

64. Emil Abderhalden : Biochemisches Hand Lexicon : Band I — XL 

65. PMend : Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. : I — XL 

66. HofFmann, M. K, : Lexikon der anorganisehen Verbindimger : 

Band I— III. 

67. Thorpe : A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry : Vol. I— V. 

’Watt : Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I — IV (1904). 

r4). iibegg and Auerbach : Handbuch der anorganisehen Chemie. 
Vol. I-IV. 

7u. Mellor : A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemisty. Vol. I— VIII. 

71. Gmelin : Handbuch der anorganisehen Chemie: System 
numbers: 1,Z, 6, 7,. 8, 19, 20, 21, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, ' 35, 
45, 53, 54, 58, 59. 
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